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Mary Cholmondeley 


Miss Cholmondeley, as the English spell ** Chumley," 
had three novels to her credit, including the delightful 
* Sir Charles Danvers,” when Red Pottage’’ added 
all America to her English-speaking public. Her new 
novel, Prisoners,“ which begins in this number, is 
more thrilling, yet more restrained, than Red Pottage," 
and adds to the interest of a plot of remarkable in- 
tensity the study of a woman such as Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward alone has given to the present generation. 


Mother and Child, by William Morris clunt. 
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CHAPTER I 


AY stood on her balcony, 
and looked over the ilexes 
of her villa at Frascati ; 
out across the gray green 
of the Campagna to 
the little compressed city 
which goes by the great 


name of Rome. 

How small it looked, what a huddled 
speck with a bubble dome, to be repre- 
sented by so stupendous a name. 

She gazed at it without seeing it. Her 
eyes turned towards it mechanically be- 
cause it contained, somewhere within its 
narrow precincts, the man of whom she 
was thinking, of whom she was always 
thinking. 

It was easy to see that Fay, —the Duch- 
ess di Colle Alto, —was an Englishwoman, 
in spite of her historic Italian name. 

She had the look of perfect though not 
robust health, the reflection over her 
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whole being of a childhood spent much in 
the open air. She was twenty-three, but 
her sweet, fair face, with its delicate, irreg- 
ular features, was immature, childish. It 
gave no impression of experience, or 
thought, or of having met life. She was 
obviously not of those who criticize or 
judge themselves. In how many faces 
we sce the conflict, or the remains of con- 
flict with a dual nature. 

Fay, as she was called by her family, 
seemed all of a piece with herself. Her 
unharassed face showed it, especially 
when, as at this moment, she looked 
harassed. Anxiety was evidently a foreign 
element. It sat ill upon her smooth face, 
as if it might slide off at any moment. 
Fay's violet eyes were her greatest charm. 
She looked at you with a deprecating, timid, 
limpid gaze, in which no guile existed, any 
more than steadfastness, any more than 
unselfishness, any more than courage. 
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Fay had come into the world anxious to 
please. She had never shown any partic- 
ular wish to give pleasure. If she had 
been missed out of her somewhat oppressed 
and struggling home when she married, it is 
probable that the sense of her absence was 
tinged by relief. 

She had never intended to marry the 
Duke di Colle Alto. It is difficult to say 
why that sedate, distinguished personage 
married her. 

Fay’s face had a very sweet and endear- 
ing promise in it which drew men’s cyes 
after her. I don't know what it meant, 
and they did not know either, but they 
instinctively lessened the distance between 
themselves and it. A very thin string will 
tow a very heavy body if there is no re- 
sistance, and the pace is slow. The duke 
looked at Fay, who was at that moment 
being taken out for her first scason by her 
grandmother, Lady Bellairs. Fay tried to 
please him. She liked to have him in 
attendance. Her violet eyes lighted up 
with genuine pleasure when he came to 
see her. 

It is perhaps difficult for thc legions of 
women who do not please easily, and for 
the handful whose interests lie outside 
themselves, and who are not desirous of 
pleasing indiscriminately, it is difficult for 
either to realize the passionate desire to 
please which possesses and saps the life 
of some of their sisters. Admiration with 
them is not a luxurv, any more than a hot 
water bottle is a luxury to the aged, or a 
foot rest to a gouty foot. It is a necessity 
of life. After a becoming interval, the 
interstices of which had been filled with 
flowers, the duke proposed to Lady Bel- 
lairs for Fay's hand. Fay did not wish 
to marry him. He was not the least her 
ideal. Neither did she wish to remain un- 
married, neither did she wish to part with 
her grave, distinguished suitor, who was 
an ornament to herself. And she was dis- 
tinctly averse to living any longer in the 
paternal home, lost in a remote crease in a 
Hampshire down. Poor women have only 
too frequently to deal with these compli- 
cated situations, with which blundering, 
egotistic male minds are seldom in perfect 
sympathy. 


Fay had never willingly relinquished any 
of the inen who had cared for her, and 
some had cared much. ‘These last had, as 
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a rule, torn themselves away from her, 
leaving hearts, or other fragments of them- 
selves behind, and were not to be cajoled 
back again, even by one of her little gilt- 
edged notes. But the duke did not break 
away. He had selected her; she pleased 
him; he desired to marry an Englishwoman. 
He had the approval of Lady Bellairs. The 
day came when Fay was suddenly and 
adroitly confronted with the fact that she 
must marry him, or lose him. 

The duke played the waiting game, and 
then hit hard. He had coolly allowed 
himself to be trifled with, until the mo- 
ment arrived when it did not suit him to 
be trifled with any longer. 

The marriage had not proved a marked 
success nor an entire failure. The duke 
was an irreproachable husband, but like 
many men who marry when they are no 
longer young, he aged suddenly after 
marriage. He quickly became bald and 
stout. His tact, except in these two par- 
ticulars, remained flawless. He never 
allowed his deep chagrin to appear when, 
three years after his marriage, he still re- 
mained without a son to continue his his- 
toric name. He was polite to his wife at 
all times, mildly sarcastic as to her extrav- 
agance; Fay was not exorbitantly extrav- 
agant, but then the duke was not exorbi- 
tantly rich. One of Fay’s arts, as uncon- 
scious as that of a kitten, was to imply past 
unhappiness, spoken of with a cheerful 
resignation which grcatly endeared her to 
others—and to herself. The duke had 
understood that she had not had a very 
happy home, aud he had honest]y endeav- 
ored to make her new home happy. In 
the early days of his marriage, he made 
many small experiments in the hope of 
pleasing the pretty creature who had 
thrown in her lot with his. Possibly, also, 
there may have been other subtle, patient 
attempts to win somewhat from her of 
another nature. Possibly there may have 
been veiled disappointments and noiseless 
retreats under cover of night. 

However these things may have heen, 
after the first year Fay made the discovery 
that she was unhappily married. The 
duke was kind—in kindness he never 
failed. but he was easily jealous—at least 
she thought so—and he appeared quite 
unable to see in their true light her amica- 
ble little flirtations with his delightful com- 
patriots, After one or two annoying in- 
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Her eyes turned toward it mechanically because it contained the man of whom 
she was always thinking. 


cidents, in which the compatriots had 
shown several distinctly un-English charac- 
teristics, the duke became, in his wife’s 
eyes, tiresome, strict, a burden. Perhaps, 
also, she felt the Englishwoman's surprise 
at the inadequate belief in a woman's 
power of guarding her own virtue, which 
remains in some nations an hereditary, 
masculine instinct. She felt that she could 
take care of herself, which was in reality 


just what she could not do, as her imper- 
turbable, watchful husband was well aware. 

But was he aware of the subject of her 
thoughts at this moment? It is more 
than probable that he was. But Fay had 
not the faintest suspicion that he had 
guessed anything. 

One of her many charms was a certain 
youthful innocence of mind, which imputed 
no evil to others, which never suspected 
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that others would impute it to her. There 
was no harm in Fay’s nature, no venom, 
there were no dark places, no strong pas- 
sions with their awful possibilities for good 
and evil. She had already given much 
pain in her short life, but inadvertently. 

And now trouble had come upon her. 
She had at last fallen in love. I would 
not venture to assert that she had fallen in 
very deep, that the ‘‘breakers of the 
boundless deep had engulfed her. Some 
of us make shipwreck in a tea cup tempest, 
and when our serenity is restored—there 
is nothing calmer than a tea cup after its 
storm—our experience serves after a de- 
cent interval as an agreeable fringe to our 
confidential conversation. 

Anyhow, Fay had fallen in love. I feel 
bound to add that for some time before 
that event happened life had become intol- 
erably dull. The advent to Rome of her 
distant connection, Michael Carstairs, had 
been at this juncture a source of delight 
to her. She had before her mar- 
riage flirted with him a very little, not 
as much as she could have wished. But 
Lady Bellairs, who was fond of him, had 
promply intervened, and the young man 
had disappeared into his examinations. 
That was four years ago. 

In reality Fay had half forgotten him, but 
when she saw him suddenly, pale, hand- 
some, distinguished, across a ball-room in 
Rome, and after a moment's uncertainty 
realized who he was, she felt the same pleas- 
urable surprise, soft as the fall of dew, which 
pervades the feminine heart when in looking 
into an unused drawer it inadvertently haps 
upon a length of new ribbon, bought, 
carefully put away, and forgotten. 

Fay went gently up to Michael, con- 
scious of her beauty and her wonderful 
jewels, and held out her hand with a little, 
deprecating smile. 

** And so we meet again at last, she 
said. 

He turned red and white. 

** At last," he said with difficulty. 

She looked more closely at him. The 
dreamy, poetic face had changed during 
those four years. She became dimly aware 
that he had not only grown from a youth 
into a man, but that some other trans- 
formation had been painfully wrought in 
him. 

Instinctively her beaming face became 
grave to match his. She was slow to see 


what others were feeling, but quick to re- 
flect their mood. She sighed gently, 
vaguely stirred in spite of herself by some- 
thing—she knew not what—in her com- 
panion's face. 

** It is four years since I saw you,’’ she 
said. And from her lowered voice it 
seemed as if her life were rooted in mem- 
ory alone. 

„Four years, said Michael, who, 
promising young diplomat as he was, ap- 
peared only able to repeat, parrot-wise, 
her last words after her. 

A pause. 

„Do you know my husband?“ 

„ do not.“ 

** May I introduce him to you?“ 

Fay made a little sign, and the duke ap- 
proached, superb, decorated, dignified, 
with the polished pallor as if the skin were 
alittle too tight, which is the Charybdis 
of many who have avoided the Scylla of 
wrinkles. 

The elder Italian and the grave, fair, 
young Englishman bowed to each other, 
were made known to each other. 

That night, as the duke drove home 
with his wife, he said to her in his admir- 
able English : 

** Your young cousin is an enthusiast, a 
dreamer, a sensitive, what your Tennyson 
calls a Sir Galahad. In Italy we make of 
such men a priest, a cardinal. He is not 
an ‘homme d’affaires.’ It was not well to 
put him into diplomacy. One may make 
a religion of art. One may even for a time 
make a religion of a woman. But, of the 
English diplomacy, one does not make a 
religion.“ ö 

Fay lay awake that night. From out of 
a disused pigeon-hole in her mind she 
drew out and unfolded to its short length 
that attractive remnant, that half- forgotten 
episode of her teens. She remembered 
everything, —I mean everything she wished 
to remember. Michael's face had recalled 
it all, those exquisite days which he had 
taken so much more seriously than she had, 
the sudden ruthless intervention of Lady 
Bellairs, the end of the day dream. Fay, 
whose attention had been adroitly diverted 
to other channels, had never wondered how 
he took their separation at the time. 
Now that she saw him again, she was 
aware that he had taken it—to heart. 

During that sleepless night Fay per- 
suaded herself that Michael had not been 


She knew that she was losing him, that something was tearing him from her. 


alone in his suffering. She also had felt 
the parting with equal poignancy. . 

They met again a few days later—by 
chance in an old cloistered, deserted gar- 
den. How often she had walked in that 
garden, as she was doing now, with English 
friends. His presence gave the place its 
true significance. ‘They met as those who 
have between them the bond of a common 
sorrow. 


* And what have you been doing all 


these four years ?’’ she asked him, as they 
wandered somewhat apart. 

«I have been working.’’ 

«You never came to say good-by be- 
fore you went to that place in Germany 
to study.’’ 

** [ was told I had better not come." 

„suppose Grandmama told you that.’’ 

She did, most kindly and wisely.” 

A pause. 

She was leaning in the still May sunshine 
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ed the delegato’s words. 
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A deathlike silence follo 
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against an old gray tomb of carved stone. 
Two angels with spread wings upheld the 
defaced inscription. Above it, over it, 
round it, like desire impotently defying 
death, a flood of red roses clambered and 
clung. Were they trying to wake some 
votary who slept below? A great twisted 
sentinel cypress kept its own dark counsel. 
Against its shadow Fay’s figure in her white 
gossamer gown showed more ethereal and 
exquisite even than in memory. She 
seemed at one with this wonderful, passion- 
ate Southern spring, which trembled be- 
tween rapture and anguish. The red roses 
and the white irises were everywhere. 
Even the unkept grass, in which her light 
feet were set, was wild with white daisies. 

** Do you remember our last walk on the 
down that day in spring? she said sud- 
denly. She had forgotten it until last 
night. 

** [ remember it. 

„It was May then. 
now. 

He did not answer. The roses left off 
calling to the dead, and suddenly enfolded 
the two young grave creatures leaning 
against the tomb in a gust of hot perſume. 

** Do you remember, Fay’s voice was 
tremulous, how you gave me a bit of 
pink may? 

remember.“ 

„J was looking at it yesterday. 
not very pink now.“ 

It was true. In all shallow meanings, 
and when she had not had time to get her 
mind into a tangle, Fay was perfectly truth- 
ful. She had yesterday been turning over 
the contents of a little cedar box in which 
she kept her childish possessions, and she 
had found in an envelope a brown, un- 
sightly ghost of what had once been a 
May-blossom, on a Hampshire down. She 
had remembered the vivid sunshine, the 
wheeling seagull, the soft south wind blow- 
ing in from the sea. Michael had kissed 
her under the thin dappled shade of the 
flowering tree, and she had kissed him 
back. 

Michael's eyes turned for along moment 
to the yellow, weather-stained arches of 
the cloister, and then he looked full at 
Fay with a certain peculiar detached 
glance which had first made her endeavor 
to attract him. There is a look in a man’s 
face which women like Fay cannot endure, 
because it means independence of them. 


It is May again 


It is 


“I thought," he said with the grave 
simplicity which apparently was unchange- 
able in him whatever else might change, 
**that it was only I who remembered. It 
has always been a comfort to me that any 
unhappiness which my want of forethought, 
my—my culpable selfishness may have 
caused, was borne by myself alone. 

« I was unhappy, too, she said, speak- 
ing as simply as he. She looked up at 
him suddenly as she said it. There was a 
wet glint in her deep violet eyes. She be- 
lieved absolutely at that moment that she 
had been as unhappy as he for four years. 
There was no suspicion in her mind that 
she was not genuine. Only the sincere 
ever doubt their sincerity. Fay never 
doubted hers. She felt what she said, and 
the sweet eyes turned on Michael had the 
transparent fixity of a child's. 

They walked unsteadily back to the 
others and spoke no more to each other 
that day. Conscience pricked Fay that 
night. 

„Leave him alone," it said. 
have both suffered. 
bury its dead.’’ 

Fay's conscience was a wonderfully 
adaptable one, with a tendency to poetic 
quotation. It showed considerable tact in 
adopting her point of view. Nevertheless 
from that generally fallacious standpoint it 
often gave her quite respectable advice. 
Leave him alone, said the hoodwinked 
monitor. ‘‘ You are married, and Andrea 
is easily jealous. Michael is sensitive, and 
has been deeply in love with you. Don't 
stir him up to fall in love with you again. 
Leave him alone.” 

The young British matron waxed indig- 
nant. Was she, Fay, the kind of woman 
to forget her duty to her husband? Was 
Michael the kind of man to make love to a 
married woman? Such an idea was pre- 
posterous, unjust to both of them. And 
people would begin to-talk at once if she 
and her cousin (Michael was only a dis- 
tant connection) were studiously to avoid 
each other, if they could not exchange a 
few words simply like old friends. No one 
had suggested an attitude of rigid avoid- 
ance, but throughout life Fay had always 
convinced herself of the advisability of a 
certain wished for course by conjuring up 
only to discard it, the extreme and most 
obviously senseless opposite of that course 
—as the only alternative. 


** You 
Let the dead past 
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She imagined her husband saying: 
** Why won't you ask M. Carstairs to din- 
ner? He is your cousin and he is charm- 
ing. What can the reason be that you so 
earnestly refuse to meet him?" And then, 
Andrea, who always ‘‘ got ideas into his 
head,’’ would begin to suspect that there 
had been ‘‘something’’ between them. 

No. No. It would be far wiser to 
meet naturally now and then, and to treat 
Michael like an old friend. Fay had a 
somewhat muffled conception of what an 
old friend might be. After deep thought, 
she came to the conclusion that it was her 
duty to ask Michael frequently to the 
house. When Fay once recognized a duty, 
she performed it without delay. 

She met with an unexpected obstacle in 
the way of its adequate performance. The 
obstacle was Michael. . 

Tie young man came once, and then 
again after an interval of several months, 
but apparently nothing would induce him 
to frequent the house. 

Fay did not recognize her boyish, eager 
lover in the grave, sedate man, old of his 
age, who had replaced him. His dignified 
and quite unobtrusive resistance, which 
had not indifference at its core, added an 
intense, a feverish interest to Fay’s life. 
She saw that he still cared for her, and that 
he did not intend to wound himself a sec- 
ond time. He had had enough. She put 
out all her little transparent arts during the 
months that followed. The duke watched. 

She had implied to her husband with a 
smile that she had not been very happy at 
home. She implied to Michael with a 
smile that it was not the duke's fault, but 
that she was not very happy in her married 
life, that he did not care much about her, 
and that they had but few tastes in com- 
mon. Each lived their own life on amica- 
ble terms, but somewhat apart from each 
other. 

Michael remained outwardly obdurate, 
but inwardly he weakened. His tender 
adoration and respect for Fay, wounded 
and mutilated though they had been, had 
nevertheless survived what in many minds 
must have proved their death-blow. He 
still believed implicitly all she said. 

But to him, her marriage was the im- 
passable barrier, a barrier as infranchisable 
as the brown earth on a coffin lid. 

After many months, Fay at last vaguely 
realized his attitude towards her. She told 
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herself that she respected it, that it was 
just what she wished, was in fact the result 
of her own tactfully expressed wishes. She 
seemed to remember things she had said 
which would have led him to behave just 
as he had done. 
heaven and earth to regain her personal 
ascendancy over him, She never would 
have regained it if an accident had not be- 
fallen her. She fell in love with him dur- 
ing the process. 

The day came, an evil day for Michacl, 
when he could no longer doubt it, when 
he was not permitted to remain in doubt. 
Who shall say what waves of boundless de- 
votion, what passionate impulses of pro- 
tection, of compassion, of intense longing 
to shield her from the fire which had de- 
vastated his own youth, passed in succes- 
sion over him as he looked at the delicate 
little creature who was to him the only real 
woman in the world,—all the rest were 
counterfeits, —and who now,—-as he be- 
lieved, —loved him as he had long loved 
her. 

Michael was one of the few men who 
bear through life the common masculine 
burden of a profound ignorance of women, 
coupled with an undeviating loyalty to- 
wards them. He supposed she was suffer- 
ing as he had suffered, that it was with her 
now beside the fountain, under the ilexes 
of her Italian garden as it had been with 
him during these five intolerable years. 

How Fay wept! What a passion of 
tears, till her small, flower-like face was be- 
reft of all beauty, of everything except a 
hideous contraction of grief. 

He stood near her, not touching her, in 
anguish far deeper than hers. At last he 
took her clenched hand in his. 

** Do not grieve so, he said brokenly. 
* [t is not our fault. It is greater than 
either of us. It has come upon us against 
our wills. We have both struggled. You 
don’t know how I have struggled, Fay, 
day and night since I came to Rome. But 
I have been in fault. I ought never to 
have come, for I knew you were living near 
Rome. But I did not know it had touched 
you, and for myself, I had hoped,—I 
thought,—that it was past, in as far as it 
could pass, that I was accustomed to it. 
Listen, Fay, —and do not cry so bitterly. 
I will leave Rome at once. I will not see 
you again. My poor darling, we have 
come to a hard place in life, but we can do 


And then she turned. 
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the only thing left to us,—our duty.“ 

Fay’s heart contracted, and she suddenly 
ceased sobbing. She had never thought 
of this horrible possibility that he would 
leave her. 

She drew the hand that clasped hers to 
her lips, and held it tightly against her 
breast. 

* Don't leave me," she stammered, 
trembling from head to foot, from sheer 
terror at the thought. I will be good. 
I will do what is right. We are not like 
other people. We can trust each other. 
But I can't live without seeing you some- 
times ; I could not bear it.’’ 

He withdrew his hand. They looked 
wildly into each other's eyes. His con- 
vulsed face paled and paled. Even as he 
stood before her she knew she was losing 
him, that something was tearing him from 
her. It was as certain that he was going 
from her as if she were standing by his 
death bed. 

He kissed her suddenly. 

‘I shall not come back, he said. And 
the next moment he was gone. 


CHAPTER II 


For a long time Fay had stood on her 
balcony looking out towards Rome, while 
the remembrance of the last few months 
pressed in upon her. 

It was a week since she had seen 
Michael, since he had said, „I shall not 
come back.’’ And in the meanwhile she 
had heard that he had resigned his ap- 
pointment, and was leaving Rome at once. 
She had never imagined that he would act 
so quickly, with such determination. She 
had vaguely supposed that he would send 
in his resignation and then remain on. 
She had always thought that in novels, in 
a situation like theirs, the man never 
realy went away, or if he did he 
came back. Fay knew very little of 
Michael, but nevertheless she instinctively 
felt and quailed before the conviction that 
he really was leaving her forever, that he 
would reconstruct a life for himself some- 
where in which she could not reach him, 
In which she would have no part or lot. 

Suddenly, without a moment's warning, 
her own life rose up before her, distorted, 
horrible, unendurable. The ilexes, sol- 
emn in the sunset, showed like foul shapes 
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of disgust and nausea, The quiet Cam- 
pagna, with its distant, faintly-outlined 
Sabine hills, was rotten to the core. 

The duke passed across a glade at a lit- 
tle distance and, looking up, smiled gravely 
at her, with a slight, courteous gesture of 
his brown hand. 

She smiled mechanically in response and 
shrank back into her room. Her husband 
had suddenly become a thing to shudder 
at, repulsive as a reptile, intolerable. Her 
life with him, without Michael, stretched 
before her like a loathsome disease, a lep- 
rosy, which in the interminable ycars would 
gradually eat her away, a death by inches. 

„J cannot live without him,’’ she sob- 
bed to herself. This is not just a com- 
mon love affair, like other people's. It is 
everything, my whole life. It-is not as if 
we were bad people. We are both up- 
right. We always have been. We have 
both done our best, but—I can't go on. 
What is reputation worth, the world's 
opinion of me? Nothing. 

It was not worth more to Fay at that 
moment than it has ever been worth to any 
other poor mortal since the world’s opinion 
first clashed with love. 

To follow love shows itself time and time 
again alike to the pure and to the worldly 
as the only real life, the only path. But 
if we disbelieve in it, and framing our lives 
on other lines become voluntarily bed-rid- 
den into selfishness and luxury, can we— 
when that in which we have not believed 
comes to pass— can we suddenly rise and 
follow Love up his mountain passes? We 
try to rise when he calls us from our sick 
beds. We even go feverishly a little way 
with him. But unless we have learned 
the beginnings of courage and self-surren- 
der before we set out, we seem to turn 
giddy and lose our footing. Certain pre- 
cipices there are where only the pure and 
strong in heart may pass, at the foot of 
which are the piled bones of many passion- 
ate pilgrims. 

Were Fay’s delicate little bones so subtly 
covered in soft, white flesh to be added 
to that putrifying heap? But can we 
blame any one, be they who they may, 
placed howsoever they may be, who, when 
they undergo a real emotion, try, however 
feebly, to rise to meet it ? 

Fay was not wholly wise, not wholly sin- 
cere, but she made an attempt to meet it. 
It was not to be expected that the attempt 
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would be quite wise or quite sincere, 
either. Still it was the best she could do. 
She would sacrifice herself for love. She 
would go away with Michael. No one 
would ever speak to her again, but she did 
not care. 

Involuntarily she unclasped a diamond 
Saint Esprit from her throat, which the 
duke had given her, and laid it on her 
writing table. She should never wear it 
again. She no longer had the right to 
wear it. It was a unique jewel. But 
what did she care for jewels now! They 
had served to pass the time in the sort of 
waking dream in which she had lived till 
Michael came. But she was awake now. 
She looked at herself in the glass long and 
fixedly. Yes, she was beautiful. How 
dreadful it must be for plain women when 
they loved. ‘They must know that men 
could not really care for them. They 
might, of course, respect and esteem them 
and wish in a lukewarm way to marry 
them, but they could never really love 
them. She, Fay, carried with her the 
talisman. 

A horrible doubt seized her, just when 
she was becoming calm. Supposing Michael 
would not—! Oh! but he would if he 
cared as she did. "The sacrifice was all on 
the woman's side. No one thought much 
the worse of men when they did these 
things. And Michael was so good, so 
honorable, that he would certainly never 
desert her. They would become legal hus- 
band and wife directly Andrea divorced 
her. 

From underneath these matted cominon- 
places, Fay’s muffled conscience strove to 
reach her with its weak voice. 

‘ Stop, stop," it said. ‘* You will in- 
jure him. You will tie a noose around his 
neck. You will spoil his life. And Andrea! 
He has been kind in away. And your 
marriage vows! And your own people at 
home. And Magdalen, the sister who 
loves you. Remember her! Stop. Stop. 
Let Michael go. You were obliged to re- 
linquish him once. Let him go again.“ 

Fay believed she went through a second 
conflict. Perhaps there lurked at the back 
of her mind the image of Michael's set 
face—sct away from her, and that image 
helped her at last to say to herself, ** Yes. 
It is right. I will let him go.“ 

But did she really mean it? For, while 
she said over and over again, ‘‘ Yes. Yes. 
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We must part,"' she decided that it was 
necessary to see him just once again, to 
bid him a last farewell, to strengthen him 
to live without her. Shecould not reason 
it out, but she knew that it was absolutely 
essential to the welfare of both that they 
should see each other just once more be- 
fore they parted— forever. 

But how to see him! He had said he 
would not come back. He left Rome in a 
few days. She should see him officially on 
Thursday, when he was in attendance on 
his chief. But what was the use of that ? 
He would hardly exchange a word with 
her. She might decide to see % alone, 
but what if he refused to see ker? In- 
stinctively, Fay knew that he would. 

Fay sat down at her writing table, and 
got out her note paper. Truth compels 
me to state that it was of blue scented linen. 

She thought along time. At last she 
wrote in her large, slanting, dashing hand- 
writing : 

“I know that we must part. You are 
right, and I wish it too. It is all like a 
terrible dream, and what will the awaken- 
ing be?’’ (Fay did not quite know what 
she meant by this, but it impressed her 
deeply as she wrote it, and a tear dropped 
on ‘‘the awakening, and made it look 
like ‘‘ reckoning.” She was not of those, 
however, who, having once written one 
word, ever think it can be mistaken for 
another, and really reckoning did quite as 
well as awakening.) **But I must see you 
once before you go. I have something of 
urgent importance to say to you." (It 
was not clear to Fay what the matter of 
importance was. But has not everyone in 
love labored daily under a burden as big 
as Christian's, of subjects which demand 
instant discussion, or the bearer may fall 
into a state of melancholia. Fay was con- 
vinced as she wrote that there was some- 
thing she ached to say to him, and also the 
point was to say something that would 
bring him.) ** Don't fail me. You have 
never failed me yet. You left me before 
when it was right we should part. Did I 
try to keep you then? Did I say one 
word to hold you back?" (Fay's heart 
swelled as she wrote those words. ‘She 
saw, bathed in a new white light, her own 
courage and uprightness in the past. She 
realized her extraordinary strength of 
character. She had not faltered then.) 

** [ did not falter then. I will not do so 
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now, though this time is harder than the 
first." (It certainly was.) ‘‘ You have 
to come to my little party on Thursday 
with your chief. I cannot speak to you 
then. I am closely watched. 
others have gone, come back through the 
gardens. The door by the fountain will be 
unlocked, and come up the balcony steps 
to my sitting-room. The balcony window 
will be open. You know that I should not 
ask you to do this unless it was urgent. 
Will you fail me at the last? For we shall 
never meet again, Michael.“ 

Fay closed the note, directed it, pinned 
it into the lace of her inmost vest, —the wife 
of an Italian distrusts pockets and postal 
arrangements,—and then wept her heart 
out, her vain, selfish little heart, which, 
for the first time in her life, was not wholly 
vain, nor wholly selfish. 


CHAPTER III 


Many women had said that Michael 
was exactly like every other young man. 
And to all except the very few who knew 
him well, he certainly did appear to be— 
not an individual at all,—but only an in- 
distinguished unit of a vast army. 

His obvious good looks were like the 
good looks of others. He looked well 
bred, but to look that is as common in a 
certain class as it is rare in another. He 
had the spare, wiry figure, tall and lightly 
built, square in the shoulders and thin in 
the flank, he had the clear, weather-beaten 
complexion, the clean, nervous, capable 
hand, and the self-effacing manner which 
we associate with myriads of well born, 
machine trained, perfectly groomed, ex- 
pensively educated, uneducated English- 
men. 

In the ranks of that vast army I descry 
Michael, and I wonder what it is in him 
that makes me able to descry him at all. 
He is like thousands of other men. In 
what is he unlike? 

I think it must be something in his ex- 
pression. Of many ugly men it has been 
said with truth that one never observes 
their ugliness. Something in the character 
redeems it. With Michael's undeniable 
good looks, it was the same. One did not 
notice them. They were not admired, 
except possibly for the first moment, or 
across a room. His rather insignificant 
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gray eyes were the only thing one remem- 
bered him by, the only part of him which 
seemed to represent him. 

It was as if out of the narrow window 
of a fortress our friend, for a moment, 
looked out; that **friend of our infinite 
dreams, who in dreams, but alas! never 
by day, comes softly to us across the white 
fields of youth, who, later on, in dreams, 
but never by day, overtakes us with un- 
bearable happiness in his hand in which to 
steep our exhaustion on the hill side, who, 
when our hair is gray, comes to us still in 
dreams, but never by day, down the dark- 
ening vallcy, to tell us that our worn out, 
romantic hopes are but the alphabet of his 
language. 

Such a look there was in Michael's eyes, 
and what it meant, who shall say ? 

When his eyes rested on anything 
his still glance seemed to pass through it, 
into its essence. An inscrutable Fate had 
willed that his eyes should not rest on any 
woman save Fay. 

Was her little hand to rend his illusions 
from him, or did he perhaps see her as she 
was, as her husband, her shrewd old 
grandmother, her sister even, had never 
seen her? Fay had revealed to Michael 
that of which many men who write glibly 
of passion, die in ignorance, the wonder 
and awe of love, clothed in a woman's 
form, walking the earth. And in a rever- 
ent and grateful loyalty Michael would 
have laid down his life for her as gladly as 
Dante would have done for his lady. 
But Michael would have laid down his in 
silence, as one casts off a glove. He had 
never read the ** New Life." It is im- 
probable that it would have made any im- 
pression on him if he had read it. He 
never associated words or books or poetry 
with feelings. What he felt he held sacred. 
He was unconsciously by nature that which 
others of the artistic temperament con- 
sciously are in a lesser degree, and are 
doomed to try to express. Michael never 
wanted to express anything, had no impulse 
of self-revelation, no interest in his own 
mental experiences. 

While Fay was turning over her little 
bric-4-brac assortment of feelings, her toy 
renunciations, her imitation convictions, 
Michael was slowly making the great renun- 
ciation without even taking himself into his 
confidence. To goaway. To see her no 
more, This was death by inches. As he 
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sat hour after hour in his little room behind 
the Embassy, it seemed to him as if, by 
some frightful exertion of his will, he were 
wading with incredible slowness out to sea, 
over endless flats in inch-deep water, which, 
after an interminable journey, would be 
deep enough to drown him at last. 

The nausea and horror of this slow death 
was upon him. Nevertheless he meant to 
move towards it. And where Michael’s 
eye was fixed there his foot followed. He 
was not of those who rend themselves by 
violent conflict. If he had ever been asked 
to give his reason for any action of his life, 
from the greatest to the smallest, he would 
have looked at the questioner in mild sur- 
prise, and would have said: ‘‘It was the 
only thing to do."' 

To him vacillation and doubt were un- 
known. A certain wisdom could never be 
his, for he saw no alternatives. He never 
balanced two courses of action against each 
other. 

And now again he only saw one course, 
and he meant to take it. He sickened 
under it, but his mind was made up. Fay's 
letter, which duly reached him, only made 
him suffer. It did not alter his determina- 
tion to go. Certainly he would see her 
again, if she desired it so intensely, and 
had something vitally important to tell him, 
though he disliked the suggestion of a 
clandestine meeting. Still it was Fay's 
suggestion, and Fay could do no wrong. 
But he knew that nothing she could do or 
say, nothing new that she could spring 
upon him, would have the power to shake 
his decision to leave Rome on Friday. Jt 
was the only thing to do. 


CHAPTER IV 


Fay’s evening party was a success. Her 
parties generally were. It was a small 
gathering, for, as it was May, but few of 
the residents had come down to the villas. 
Most of the guests had driven out from 
Rome. My impression is that Fay en- 
joyed the evening. She certainly enjoyed 
the brilliancy which excitement had mo- 
mentarily added to her beauty. 

Often during the evening she saw the 
grave, kindly eyes of the duke upon her. 
Once he came up to her, and paid her a 
little exquisite compliment. Her disgust 
and hatred of him were immediately for- 
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gotten. She smiled back at him. She did 
not love him, of course. A man like that 
did not know what love was. But Fay had 
never yet felt harshly towards any man who 
admired her. The husband who did 
not understand her, watched her with 
something of the indulgent, protecting ex- 
pression which we see on the face of the 
owner of an enchanting puppy, which is 
ready to gallop on India rubber legs after 
any pair of boots which appears on its low 
horizon. l 

The guests had ebbed away by degrees. 
Lord John Alington, a tall, bald, boring 
Englishman, and one or two others, re- 
mained behind, arranging some expedition 
with the duke. 

Michael’s chief had long since gone. 
Michael did not depart with him, but took 
his leave a few moments later. Michael's 
departure from Rome the following day on 
urgent affairs was generally known. The 
duke had watched him bid Fay a mechan- 
ical farewell, and had then expressed an 
urbane regret at his departure. The thin, 
pinched face of the young man appealed 
to the elder one. The duke had liked him 
from the first. 

* Tt is time he went,’’ he said to him- 
selfÁ, as he watched Michael leave the 
room. As Michael left it Fay's excitement 
dropped from her, and she became con- 
scious of an enormous fatigue. A few 
minutes later she dragged herself up the 
great pictured staircase to her little boudoir 
overlooking the garden, and sank down 
exhausted on a couch. Her pretty Italian 
maid was waiting for her in the adjoining 
bedroom, and came to her, and began to 
unfasten her jewels. 

Fay dismissed her for the night, saying 
she was not going to bed yet. She often 
stayed up late, reading.  To-night there 
was no solemn or otherwise disposed moon. 

Fay's heart suddenly began to beat so 
wildly that it seemed as if she would suffo- 
cate. What violent emotion was this which 
was flooding her, sweeping away all land- 
marks, covering, as by one great inrolling 
tidal wave, all the familiar country of her 
heart. Whither was she being swept in 
the midst of this overwhelming, roaring 
torrent. Out to sea? To some swift de- 
struction? Where? Where? 

Fay clutched the arm of the sofa, and 
trembled. She had known so many small 
emotions. What was this? And, like a 
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second wave on the top of the first, a sea 
of recklessness broke over and engulfed 
her, What next? She did not know. 
She did not care. Michael, his face and 
hand. These were the only realities. In 
another moment she should see him, fecl 
him, hold him, never, never let him go. 

In the intense stillness a whisper came 
up through the orange blossom below her 
balcony. 

„Fay. 

She was on the balcony in a moment. 

** Come up, she said, almost inaudibly. 

** cannot.“ 


** You must. [ must speak to you. 
‘c Come down here, then. I am not 
coming up.“ 


She ran down, and felt, rather than saw, 
Michael's presence at the foot of the stair. 

He was breathing hard. He did not 
move towards her. 

** You sent for me, so I came,’’ he said. 
Tell me quickly, what I can do for you, 
how I can serve you? I cannot remain 
here more than a moment. I endanger 
your safety as it is.'' 

It was all so different from what she had 
expected, from what she had pictured to 
herself. He wasso determined and stern, 
and it had never struck her as possible that 
he would not come up to her room, that 
the interview would be so short. 

I can't speak here, she said, angry 
tears smarting in her eyes. 

** You can and must. Tell me quickly, 
dearest, why you sent for me. You said it 
was all-important. I am here, I will do 
your bidding if you will only say what 
it is. 

„Take me with you,“ she whispered. 

She had not meant to say that. She was 
merely the mouthpiece of something vast, 
of some blind, destructive force that was 
rending her. She swayed against the rail- 
ings, clinging to them with both hands. 

Even as she spoke her voiceless whisper 
was drowned in a sound but very little 
louder. ‘There was a distant stir, a move- 
ment as of waking bees in the house. 

He had not heard her. He was listen- 
ing intently. 

** Go back instantly and shut the win- 
dow,’’ he said, and in a moment she felt 
he was gone. 

She crept feebly up the stairs to her room 
and sank down again on the couch, broken, 
half dead. 
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J shall see him no more. I shall see 
him no more, she said to herself, twisting 
her hands. What a travesty, what a mock- 
ery, that one hurried moment had been. 
What a parting that was no parting. He 
had no heart. He did not really love her. 

Through her stupor she felt rather than 
heard a movement in the house. Shé stole 
out of her room to the head of the grand 
staircase. Nearly all the lights had been 
put out. Close to a lamp in the saloon 
below the duke and Lord John were stand- 
ing, looking at a map. The Grotta Fer- 
rata road is the best,’’ the duke was say- 
ing. And as he spoke a servant came in 
quickly and whispered to the duke, who 
left the saloon with him. 

Fay fled back to her own room. Some- 
thing was happening. But what? Could 
it have any connection with herself and 
Michael? No, that seeme! impossible. 
And Michael must, by now, have left the 
gardens, by the unlocked. door by which 
he had come in. 

Fay drew the reading lamp nearer to 
her, and opened the book of devotions 
which Magdalen, her far-off sister in Eng- 
land, had sent her. Her eyes wandered 
over the page, her mind taking no heed. 

** For it.is the most pain that the soul 
may have, to turn from God any time by 
sin.“ 

There certainly was a sort of subdued 
stir in the house. A nameless fear was in- 
vading Fay's heart. The book shook in 
her hand. What could be happening? 
And if it was, as it must be, something 
quite apart from her and Michael, what 
did it matter, why be afraid ? 

** For sin is so vile, and so greatly to be 
hated, that it may be likened to no pain 
which is not sin. And to me was showed 
no harder hell than sin.“ 

A low tap came on her window. Fay 
started violently, and the book dropped 
on the floor. | 

The tap was repeated. She went to the 
window, and saw Michael's face through 
the glass. 

She opened the glass door, and he came 
in. His clothes were smeared and torn, 
and there was blood upon his hand. 

„Something has happened, he said. 
** [ don't know what it is, but the garden 
is surrounded, and there is someone watch- 
ing at the door I came in at. I have tried 
all the other ways. I tried to climb the 
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wall, but there was glass at the top. I 
can’t get out. And they are searching the 
gardens with lanterns.’’ 

Even as he spoke they saw lights moving 
among the ilexes. 

“« They can’t know, she said faintly. 

* It does not seem possible. They are 
probably looking for someone else, but I 
can’t be found here at this hour without 
raising suspicion. Is there any way out 
through the house from here? 

** Only down the grand staircase.’’ 

** [ must risk it. Show me the way. 

They went together down the almost 
dark corridor. Fay's heart sickened at the 
thought that a belated servant might 
see them. But all was quiet. At the 
head of the staircase, they both peered 
over the balustrade. At its foot, in a nar- 


row circle of light, stood the duke and 


Lord John, and a man in a frock coat with 
a tri-colored sash. Even as they looked 
the three turned and began slowly to 
mount the staircase. 

Fay and Michael were back in her 
boudoir in a moment. 

There is a way out here, he said, in- 
dicating the door into her bedroom. 

It leads into my bedroom, and then 
through to Andrea's rooms. There is no 
passage, and he has a dog in his room. It 
would bark.“ 

** must go back to the garden again, 
he said, and instantly moved to the window. 
Both saw two carabinieri standing with a 
lantern at the foot of the balcony steps. 

If you go down now," said Fay, 
hoarsely, ** my reputation goes with you.“ 

He looked at her. 

It was as if his whole life were focussed 
on one burning point: how to save her 
from suspicion. If he could have shrivelled 
into ashes at her feet he would have done 
it. Shesaw her frightful predicament, and 
almost hated him. 

The animal panic of being trapped 
caught them both simultaneously. He 
overcame it instantly, while she shook 
helplessly as in a palsy. 

He went swiftly back to the door lead- 
ing tothe staircase and glanced through it. 

„They are coming along the corridor,’’ 
he said. They will certainly come in 
here.“ 

** Stand behind the screen, she gasped. 
«I will say no one has been here, and 
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they will pass through into the other room. 
As soon as they have left the room go 
quickly out by the staircase.’’ 

He looked round him once, and then 
walked behind a tall screen of Italian 
leather which stood at the head of a 
divan. 

Fay took up her book from the floor, 
but her numb fingers refused to hold it. 
She put it on the edge of the table near 
her, under the lamp, hid her shaking 
hands in the folds of her long, white chif- 
fon gown, and fixed her eyes upon the 
page. 

The words of the dead saint swam be- 

fore her eyes. 
„Vea, He loveth us now as well while 
we are here, as He shall do while we are 
there afore His blessed face. But for fail- 
ing of love on our part, therefore is all our 
travail. 

There were subdued footsteps outside. 
—a tap, the duke’s voice. 

May I come in?“ 

„Come in, she said, but she heard no 
words. | 

She made a superhuman effort. 

* Come in,’’ she said again, and this 
time, to her relief, she heard the words 
distinctly. 

The duke entered and held the door 
half closed. 

J feared to disturb you, my child, 
he said, ** but it is unavoidable that I dis- 
turb you. It is a relief to find that you 
are not yet in bed and asleep. A very 
grave, a very sad event has happened 
which necessitates the presence of the del- 
egato. Calm yourself, my Francesca, and 
my good friend the delegato will explain.“ 

The official in the sash came in. Lord 
John stood in the doorway. 

„Duchess,“ said the official, J grieve 
to say that one of your guests of this eve- 
ning, the Marchese di Maltagliala, has 
been assassinated in the garden, or possi- 
bly in the road, and his dead body was 
dragged into the garden afterwards. He 
was found just inside the east garden door, 
which by some mischance had been lefi 
unlocked.“ 

A deathlike silence followed the dele- 
gato’s words. Fay turned her bloodless 
face towards him, and her eyes never left 
him. She felt Michael listening behind 
the screen. 


( To be continurd. ) 
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reckon, an' wantin’ a drink. 


PAPPY’S PLAN OF SALVATION 


By Mrs. L. H. Harris 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR E. BECHER 


ARTHA was a little, wizened, apple- 
cheeked woman who lived an excit- 
ing life because she was Pappy 

Corn’s wife. She never knew what to ex- 
pect of her husband, and a pair of absurd- 
ly arched brows added to this expression of 
uncertainty. Summer and winter she wore 
a little plaid shawl pinned beneath her 
chin, and kept her nerves prepared for the 
worst that Pappy could do with a plentiful 
use of snuff. But, notwithstanding this 
antidote for excitement, her ancient 


azure beams of humor. 


wrinkles of astonishment deepened into 
consternation one morning when she hur- 
ried out to meet her husband, just returned 
from his weekly trip to Blue Ridge. He 
was perched high upon the driver’s seat, 
with his short, thin legs braced against the 
dashboard. His whiskers spread out like 
a white frill beneath his clean-shaven chin, 
his mouth twitched dryly as Martha ap- 
proached, and the light of his small, bright 
eyes rested upon her quizzically like two 
Suddenly she 
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drew back and threw her hands over her 
head. She had caught sight of an ele- 
gantly dressed young man lying in the 
bottom of the coach with closed eyes and 
pallid face. 

«Oh, Pappy! What yo’ mean comin’ 
home with er dead man !'' she exclaimed. 

* Don't git skeert, Marthy, he hain't 
dead ; jest fer gone in his tresspasses an' 
sins,” he explained, climbing down and 
peering cheerfully at his victim. 

** Ef our son had a lived he'd be erbout 
the age of him.  Thet's how come me ter 
think er bringin’ him up here ter wean.’’ 

*'l'er wean! What yo’ mean talkin’ er- 
bout weanin’ er grown man?“ 

„From drink, Marthy ; he air soakin’ 
full of hit.“ 

« Yo! hev kilt him," she wailed. 

** He hain't dead I tell yo', jest flung er 
fit back thar on th’ road. I were glad he 
done hit, bein’ wore out fightin’ snakes 
fer him an’ drivin’ at th’ same time.“ 

* Pappy !’’ exclaimed Martha, whose 
anxiety took a new turn, ‘‘ hev yo’ brung 
er man up here with th’ delirium trem- 
bles? "' 

*'Thet's,exactly what I done, Marthy. 
The Methodist Conference met at Blue 
Ridgelast week. This here John Cleghorn 
were one of the young preachers in hit, 
bet they turned him out fer gittin' drunk 
an’ hiccoughin’ while he were preachin'. 
They were fer gittin' rid of him afore he 
spiled th' holy repertation of ther church. 
An’ I reckon they done right ; er church 
hev ter be ez pertickler ez er Pharisee 
erbout ’sociatin’ with publicans an’ sin- 
ners. Bet yo’ know I hain't got no reper- 
tation fer piety ter take keer of, so seein' 
him fixin’ ter hit th? bottom, an’ not one 
of them goll-dern preachers raisin' er hand 
ter save him, I 'lowed ter bring him up 
here an’ see ef we couldn't sweat some of 
th’ devilment outen him.“ 

In the afternoon of this same day Cleg- 
horn opened his eyes with a sigh of ex- 
haustion and regarded the two figures 
seated beside the bed with rational inter- 
est. The absolute silence, the prim white- 
ness of Martha's company room, the two 
old brownies scated beside his bed were all 
incredible to him. 

** Yo’ lay still, son," crooned the old 
man brownie. We had er time castin’ 
th' devil outen yo' an' hit hev left yo' 
powerful weak. Bet yo' air sho' ter 
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strengthen up soon, fer yo' hev drunk five 
quarts of sweet milk terday. Marthy 
mighty nigh stripped th' gall bladder 
outen' Spicey gittin' hit ; an' thet ole cow 
air rarin’ 'round th’ cuppin with her tail 
twisted at th' injestice of bein' milked four 
times in one day. Yo’ air plum ue, son. 
"lwouldn't s'prise me ter see yo’ sweat 
cream !’’ 

‘Shet up, Pappy, afore yo’ turn his 
stomick ergin!’’ commanded Martha. 
„An' yo’ ontie his legs too !’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘‘he’s thet weak he can’t cervort 
no more."' 

Cleghorn closed his cyes and groaned 
with mortification. 

„Mighty weak in th’ poodle ! " com- 
mented Pappy, who was determined not to 
observe the delicacies of the situation. 

*Yo' let him be, Pappy !'' retorted 
Martha, who always adopted her husband's 
quandom children with maternal fierceness. 

Cleghorn's condition was indeed serious, 
for it was one thing to recover gradually 
from a case of delirium tremens, cared 
for by a physician who gave the proper 
amount of stimulants, and quite another 
according to the abstemious measures of a 
Brasstown Valley reformer. 

But on the evening of the following day 
Pappy found him seated on the bench out- 
side the door when he returned from the 
field. Martha’s high treble rose with 
piercing melody inside the house. 

„She hain't sung that hymn since our 
little boy died. Yo’r bein’ here puts her 
in mind of him,’’ he remarked confiden- 
tially. 

„But why am I here?” asked Cleg- 
horn, who had no recollection of events 
after the closing scenes in the Conference 
room where he had been ‘‘silenced’’ by 
the bishop and deprived of his credentials. 

J brung yo’ up here, son." Pappy 
sat down beside him prepared to go into 
particulars, 

Them church fellers dropped yo’, an’ 
yo’ celerbrated by gittin’ on er spree. 
Now yo’ air ter stay here till yo’ git well. 
Maybe yo’ hain’t heered much of this val- 
ley. Hit's jest er little green basin scooped 
outen th’ very top of th’ Blue Ridge,—er 
sort of independent republic, founded upon 
ignerence and bliss. We hain’t no insti- 
tutions, no laws, an’ thar’s nobody ter rule 
agin us bet th’ preacher an’ th’ jestice of 
peace. We hev one creed which teaches 
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eriginal sin in innercent children, election 
fer some folks, an’ predestination fer all. 
An’ thar’s half er dozen hymns which 
promise free salvation. Yo’ kin take yo’r 
choice. Still, this is er healthy place fer 
th’ speret of man. I don’t keer much fer 
doctrines merself, bet this little valley do 
whisper of peace, now don’t hit?’’ He 
swept a gesture indicating the green 
and golden fields of corn and wheat. An 
them hills thet guards us eround, never 
changin’ ner gittin’ tired, they seems ter 
bar witness ter somethin’ ’nother, eternal 
an’ everlastin’. An’ they air good com- 
pany fer yo’, son. They'll steady yo’ 
many a time when yo’ cain't steady yo’ rself 
ef yo’ jest look 
at ’em right.’’ 

The inebriate 
young preacher 
felt the sympa- 
thy in the old 
man's council 
so poignantly 
that he could 
not restrain a 
sob. 

** Now don't 
yo’ go ter gittin’ 


moved!'' ex- 
claimed Pappy 
anxiously. ‘‘I 


know all erbout 
ev’ything. I 
were a drinkin’ 
man onst mer- 
self. Bet arfter 
th’ war, I wan- 
dered off up 
here an’ hit 
seemed ter me 
like I'd found th’ very mind of God. 
Everything were so natcheral an’ fearless 
an’ quiet, hit rested me. I don't know ez 
I kin explain, bet I got ter feelin’ kin’ ter 
them hills. Mer heart took on th’ green- 
ness of th’ valley, an’ mer speret hev got so 
free hit jest natchelly defies damnation. I 
hain’ t never been so ez I could quit cussin’, 
bet I kin tell right from wrong afur off. 
An’ no man ner doctrine kin come betwixt 
me an’ mer sight erlong them lines.“ 

Cleghorn listened with deep emotion, 
and rightly interpreting his melancholy 
silence, Pappy continued: 

** Yo’ don’t hev ter say nothin’, ner 
promise anything, ner even hope yit. All 


“Yo gotter hev the spunk to lick sin outen 
yor own soul." 
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yo' gotter do is ter trust me an' Marthy. 
Termorrer," he went on, changing the 
subject adroitly, ** I aim ter cut th' wheat 
yo’ see lollin' so yaller down thar in th’ 
moonlight, an’ yo’ kin foller th’ cradle ter 
bind. Hit won’t come handy at fust, bet 
yo'll git use ter hit. An’ afore the sum- 
mer’s over I hope ter prove thet whatever 
preachers say, work air th’ main part of 
the plan of salvation, ’cordin’ ter nater. 
An’ while nater hain’t much of er theolo- 
gian, I hain’t never knowed her ter slip up 
an’ let er thistle grow on er fig bush, nor 
disappint er man by growin’ tares whar 
he sowed wheat! What yer gotter keep in 
mind is thet nater air dead game erbout 
bein’ logical. 
She. hain’t no 
ermagination 
an’ no senti- 
ment, bet she 
always does th’ 
squar thing, 
whether hit’s 
accordin’ ter 
- scripter er not!“ 
This was real- 
ly the begin- 
ning of an ex- 
periment which 
Pappy Corn 
made at reclaim- 
ing sinners, and 
which sheds 
much light upon 
that difficult 
business. 
Cleghorn 
never forgot the 
first day of the 
redemptive pro- 
cess in the wheat field. Before he had 
followed the cradle binding sheaves two 
hours he craved a stimulant more than 
he did the restoration of any virtue. 
His arms ached, his shirt clung to his 
shoulders drenched with perspiration, 
and from time to time he regarded 
Pappy with sullen rage. ‘The latter step- 
ped briskly down the wide swarth, swinging 
his cradle rhythmically, and looking like 
an ancient beetle doing a minuet on its 
hind legs. Cleghorn hated him for his 
cheerfulness, but at the moment when he 
felt he could endure this strain no longer 
the old man paused, whetted his scythe, 
and remarked interpretatively: 
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** Yo! air feelin’ cantankerous, I reckon, 
by now, an’ wantin’ er drink. Yo’ll be 
thet way off an’ on, bet when the cravin' 
comes, yo’ jest go down thar ter th’ spring 
branch at th’ bottom of th’ field an’ help 
yo'r self. Thet kind of liquor don't harm 
nobody. Yo’ kin drink till yo’ mighty 
nigh bust yo’r biler, an’ hit'll jest make 
yo’ sweat more, which air good fer yo’. I 
told them Pharisees at Blue Ridge thet I 
aimed ter sweat the devilment outen yo’, 
an’ th’ more water yo’ drinks th’ faster 
we'll get erlong.’’ 

During the summer which followed, 
Cleghorn often availed himself of this in- 
vitation to the spring branch. He blis- 
tered, hardened, toughened, but there was 
no day when he did not do the requisite 
. amount of what Pappy called **moral 
sweatin'." Once, in **fodder pulling"' 
time, he had fainted between the corn rows, 
only to find his mentor bending above him 
when he returned to consciousness with 
this inhuman comment: 

„ Yo' hain't sweatin’ enough, young 
man! Thet's how come yo'r liver ter fling 
yo’. Jest lay thar under yo'r hat till yo’r 


head quits swimmin’, an’ then light inter 


work er leetle harder. 

Again, when he had his first day cutting 
trees in the mountain forest, Pappy, ob- 
serving his exhaustion, remarked: 

** Yo! air tired, son, bet one thing er 
man hev gotter learn in this blamed world 
is thet he cain't quit when he's tired onless 
he hev finished th’ job. Hit's immoral ter 
shirk. Thet's what them church ninnies 
done when they drapped yo'. "They 
didn't hev th' speret ter do ther plain duty 
by yo'." 

** And what was their plain duty ?'' de- 
manded Cleghorn, who was by nature a 
taciturn man and rarely made or encour- 
aged conversation. 

‘‘Goddlemighty, man! They’d oughter 
found cr institution out on th’ bar ground, 
endow hit with plow geer, axes an’ hoes, 
whar fellers with yo'r disease could be 
made ter dig an’ plant an’ reap till they 
could git back th’ moral savor of bein’ th’ 
salt of th’ yearth. ’Twouldn’t cost nigh 
ez much ez hit do ter endow ev'y little 
gim-crack college in the country, an’ hit 
would save er sight of good men thet air 
headin’ straight fer perdition in spite of 
th’ Greek an’ gospel they know?’ 

Cleghorn became gradually domesticated 
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at the Corn homestead without becoming 
socially acclimated in the valley. Neigh- 
bors dropped in occasionally, hoping to 
learn something of this latest acquisition 
to Pappy’s family, but he never took them 
into his confidence in these delicate mat- 
ters, and no one knew whether Cleghorn 
was a reformed highwayman or a dis- 
charged convict. 

„He means well, bet Pappy don't hev 
good taste in some things, commented 
Bob Teasley. **An' we all know his 
speret draws him to'ards th' worst folks he 
kin find!“ 

Meanwhile, Cleghorn was singularly do- 
cile, especially to Pappy, as if he had no 
hope in the experiment but was gratefully 
willing to please his friend and benefactor. 
This, however, was the whole expression 
of his life. Do what they would, he re- 
mained an exile who could not break into 
the warmth of their revealing speech with 
any confidence of his own. They knew 
that he was unmarried, that he was a 
“reformed” man when he entered the 
ministry, and, of course, Martha inferred 
a love affair had ended unhappily. Pappy 
alone suspected the deep despondency 
which lay beneath his reticence. 

* When er reformed man falls from 
grace, his case is hopeless, becase he 
thinks hit air. Now th' boy feels th' fight 
comin', an' he knows he hain't goin' ter 
hold out. So he dassent give er way too 
much ter us, knowin’ how he air predes- 
tined ter disappint us when th’ test comes, 
was Pappy’s shrewd explanation. 

One day, a week later, he brought a 
load of corn into the barnyard, backed the 
wagon against the door of the crib, and 
hurried into the kitchen where Martha was 
ironing Cleghorn’s one linen shirt. 

„He's fixin’ ter git drunk ez sho’ ez yo’ 
air borned,’’ he announced. 

* How kin he git drunk on spring 
water ?’’ she demanded contemptuously. 

„Oh, he found Jim Cooper's still on 
th' ridge t'other day an' he hev been 
shyin' up thar ever since smellin’ thet 
damn corn juice an’ sufferin’ temptation. 
Hit’s drawin’ him hard, I tell yo’ P? 

„Well, why hain’t yo’ reportin’ th’ still 
afore he gits ruint ??" demanded Martha, 
spitting upon her iron to test the heat and 
then bringing it down with virtuous em- 
phasis upon the dazzling linen. 

** Yo! cain’t break er colt from kickin’ 
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by takin’ him outen the shafts, an’ yo’ 
cain’t stop er man from drinkin’ by hidin’ 
th’ bottle. He'll scent one out somewhar 
else. Th’ only thing ter do is ter give him 
seventy times seventy chances ter grow 
stronger than th’ appetite. I never men- 
tioned thet still ter Cleghorn becase I 
knowed th’ drinkin’ instinct he hev would 
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“Er right good sermon, son 
—considerin’ yo'r condition. 
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lead him to hit anyhow. An’ now thet he 
hev found hit, I hain’t goin’ ter spile his 
chances of manhood by pertectin’ him ez 
ef he wa’n’t er man?’ 

That night, balancing himself with bac- 
chanalian grace upon an overturned malt 
vatin Jim Cooper’s still, John Cleghorn 
delivered the most eloquent sermon ever 
heard in Brasstown valley. Half a dozen 
rude mountaineers squatted about upon 
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the floor in front of him and listened. 
There were signs of ‘‘conviction " among 
them, and the preacher was about to call 
up ‘‘mourners °? when he espied Pappy 
Corn seated upon the door-sill. He stag- 
gered from his perch, steadied himself and 
laughed. It was not a pleasant sound. 
The men upon the floor stumbled to their 
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feet and retreated involuntarily. ‘Then, 
with the soberness of concentrated fury, 
Cleghorn exclaimed: 

** You old man of heaven, get out of my 
sight. For months you have kept a devil 
under your hand as a cat holds a mouse, 
tormenting me with your kindness. You'd 
as well try to tame Satan in Paradise. Go, 
before I kill you!’’ He advanced threat- 
eningly. But Pappy, who had been re- 
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garding him gravely, took nis time. He 
stood up, nonchalantly knocked the ashes 
from his pipe and remarked: 

‘ Thet were a right good sermon, son, — 
done well, considerin’ yo’r condition. Bet 
hit’s time ter go home now. This hain't 
er proper roostin’ place fer sech er preach- 
er. Cleghorn held back, sobbed, then 
staggered into the arms of his rescuer. 
Watched from above by a group of shaggy 
outlaws, the two went down the ridge 
together, one in maudlin tears, the other 
tolerantly silent. 

The following morning they were in the 
blacksmith shop turning horseshoes. Cleg- 
horn’s grip was packed and he awaited a 
favorable opportunity for leaving his friends 
without the pain and embarrassment of a 
farewell scene. The first shoe was rounded 
before Pappy said, without looking at him: 

„Son, yo’ needn’t worry erbout gittin’ 
drunk last night. ’Twa’n’t no more'n I 
expected. Bet so long ez yo’ hev found 
thet still, yo'll be obleeged ter stay round 
up thar till yo' kin do hit 'thout gittin' 
drunk.' He laid the bulldog nose of his 
sledge-hammer upon the anvil, straight- 
ened, and leveled his eyes upon Cleghorn, 
who stood by the bellows. 

In this business, boy, yo’ cain’t back 
down 'thout feelin’ thet yo’ air er coward. 
»Tain't jest fightin’ man an' beast thet 
proves er man’s grit. Yo’ gotter hev th’ 
spunk ter lick hell outen yo’r own soul. I 
hain't much on scripter, bet I know ev'y 
dad blame one of us air endowed with er 
little pit of damnation somewhar inside, 
red hot an' ready fer us ef we hain't th' 
courage an’ strength ter kick out an’ keep 
out.“ 

Pappy caught the shoe in the tongs, 
thrust it in the furnace, while his compan- 
ion grasped the old-fashioned bellows and 
blew redly upon it. A moment later the 
mountainside echoed cheerfully with the 
rhythmic strokes of hammer upon anvil 
and steel. But the blacksmith had not 
reached the conclusion of his lecture. 
When the shoe was finished, he dropped it 
into a tub of water, watched it sizzle a mo- 
ment, then continued: 
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** [ laid off ter clear new ground up thar 
erbout Jim Cooper’s this fall, an’ th’ way 
things hev turned out hit seems providen- 
tial thet yo’ should take th’ job oritel yo’ 
git th’ best of th’ corn juice atmostphere 
on thet side of th’ ridge. Now will yo’ 
do hit? ” 

„But how can I trust myself?’’ pro- 
tested Cleghorn. 

«THP way ter kure temptation, son, air 
ter buck agin hit, an’ buck hard. I see 
yo' hev packed yo'r things, bet tain't no 
use ter run. Wharever yo’ go thar'll be 
somethin’ temptin’ yo’ ter drink. Th’ 
Lord washed th’ whole yearth clean of sin 
once, bet mighty nigh th’ fust thing thet 
feller Noah done when he got outen th’ 
ark were ter find er chanst ter git drunk. 
Yo’ mought ez well stay long here with me 
an’ Marthy an’ hev th’ fight out up thar 
in th’ new ground,’’ concluded the old 
man irresistibly. 

<< I'll doit, God bless you!’’ Cleghorn 
answercd gratefully. 

« Now don’t yo’ go ter gittin? moved, 
warned Pappy, ‘‘too much feelins air bad 
symptoms fer er man in yo’r condition. 
An’ don’t yo be guilty of promisin’ any- 
thing. Thet ’ould be ez foolish ez er pore 
man givin’ his note fer er thousand dol- 
lars. i 

Thus was the compact sealed, and Cleg- 
horn remained a year longer, cultivating 
all the land which lay along liquor 
ridge without again falling a victim to his 
besetting sin. 

** He'd hev been here yit," Pappy was 
accustomed to complain, ‘‘ef thet bishop, 
th’ very one thet turned him outen th’ 
church, hadn’t heered how well th’ boy 
were gittin’ on with his salvation. He 
come up here ter see fer himself, an’ then 
he offered Cleghorn er church out west 
somewhar, an’ I be goll dern, Mister, ef 
hit wa’n’t thet ole Pharisee’s darter he 
were engage ter! Twan't long afore me 
an' Marthy got invited ter th' weddin'. 
An' they tell me thet boy kin out-preach 
ary preacher in his Conference, bet I 'low 
he hain't never equaled th’ sermon he give 
us thet night in Jim Cooper's still!“ 
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E have seen in the previous 
| chapter how the develop- 
ment of national conscious- 
ness was reflected in Amer- 
ican painting, particularly 
x in a native growth of land- 
scape painting. An influence was needed 
that should at one and the same time re- 
strict the scope of motive and enlarge the 
comprehension of technical possibilities, 
that should teach anew the lesson, that art 
does not consist in subject, but in the art- 
ist’s treatment of it. This influence came 
from abroad. 

The time was come when the spirit of 
national exclusiveness fostered by the pol- 
icy of avoiding foreign entanglements, by 
the writings of leaders of thought, like 
Emerson, and by the popular conviction 
of the country's own abundant self-suffi- 
ciency, began to be impregnated with for- 
eign influences. This change of view was 
but the result of altered conditions in the 
character of the population, which by 1850 
had become very considerably infused with 
foreign-born citizens. The latter, out of a 
total white population of nineteen million, 
five hundred and eighteen thousand, four 
hundred and six, amounted to two million, 
two hundred and forty-four thousand, six 
hundred and three, representing a propor- 
tion of about eleven and one-half per cent. 
Drawn principally from Germany, the 
United Kingdom, Norway, and Sweden, 
they represented on the whole a superior 
class of citizenship ; and the sentiments 


ETC. 


which they still retained for the land of 
their birth helped to break down the bar- 
riers of prejudice against all that was of the 
Old World. It began to be realized that, 
however prudent and necessary might be a 
policy of national isolation, in things ma- 
terial and spiritual, the United States was 
destined in a very peculiar sense to be heir 
ofall the ages. So far as these ideas were 
communicable in words, a man might stay 
at home and still share them, but for con- 
crete expressions of them in works of art, 
if he would enter upon his inheritance of 
the past and equip himself with the ideals 
of the present, either he himself or some- 
one from whom he in turn could learn, 
must go abroad. 

Accordingly began that exodus of stu- 
dents, on the one hand to fill their imagi- 
nations with treasures of European galler- 
ies, and on the other to learn in them and 
in the studios of modern painters the prin- 
ciples and practice of their art. Rome was 
no longer, as it had been earlier in the 
century, the Mecca of the American stu- 
dents. Now, some were attracted to 
Düsseldorf and Munich, but more to Paris, 
which, in consequence of the superiority 
of its facilities for artistic instruction, has 
grown to be the favorite rendezvous of 
Americanstudents. But this is anticipating 
a later phase of our story. From 1850 to 
1875, there was yet but a sprinkling of the 
outward bound, among the first of whom 
were William Morris Hunt, George Inness, 
and John La Farge. 


Copyright, 1905, Charles H. Caffin. 
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It meant much to the future develop- 
ment of artistic taste in this country, both 
among painters and laymen, that all these 
three men came under the influence of the 
artists who were working in the village of 
Barbizon, on the outskirts of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. For it is only telling again 
an old story, to say that these men, 
Rousseau, Millet, Dupré, Diaz, Jacque, 
Troyon, (Daubigny, in 1850, was still 
young, and Corot, though older than all 
the others, had only just been attracted to 
their tenets), represented both the highest 
ideals and the highest achievements of 
French art, in the first half of the century. 
On the one hand, they were a group of 
good painters, skilful in the actual use of. 
the brush, and relying much upon the 
charm of color, while Millet, if less facile 
as a brushman, was a master draughtsman. 

On the other hand, they had reinvigor- 
ated French art with a new motive, de- 
rived through the English Constable from 
the seventeenth century Dutchmen ; they 
had returned to nature for their motives. 
Nature was to them a mistress on whom 
they lavished their love and devotion, not 
seeking to make her other than she is, but 
finding in her actual self the embodiment 
of their own ideals of life, thereby lifting 
painting into the region of poetry. And 
it was the influence of this Barbizon group, 
on the whole the wholesomest influence of 
the century, because it was at once so 
artistic, so ideal, and so human, that, by 
happy chance, reached us first through 
Hunt, La Farge, and Inness: 

Hunt, the oldest of the trio and the first 
to go abroad, was born at Brattleboro, 
Vermont, in 1824. He entered Harvard, 
but was compelled by poor health to seek 
the benefit of a change of climate, and 
accordingly went to Düsseldorf and joined 
the Art Academy, with the intention of 
becoming a sculptor. This was in 1846. 
Nine months later he moved to Paris, sud- 
denly altered his plans for the future, 
and determined to be a painter. Perhaps 
the fame of a certain picture, ** Romans 
of the Decadence,’’ and the extraordinary 
interest which its appearance at the Salon 
1847 aroused, had something to do with 
stimulating his imagination in a new direc- 
tion; at any rate it was the painter of this 
picture whom he sought as a teacher. He 
entered the studio of Couture. The latter 
a pupil of Delaroche, had been trained in 
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the *'classic" manner of drawing the 

figure, which may be summed up in 

Tennyson's description of Maud:— 

** Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly 
null, 

Deed perfection, no more. 

But into the Romans (which is now 
in the Louvre), the one famous picture of 
his career, he had infused a romantic 
ardor, expressed in a rich scheme of color- 
ing. Study in this picture just one detail, 
the exquisite perfection of the modeling 
of the hands, and then picture to yourself 
the rude contrast of Millet's peasants, 
rough hewn types of men and women, 
coarsened and twisted out of shape by toil 
Yet Hunt, in the latter years of his sojourn 
in France, became as strongly influenced 
by Millet as he had been by Couture. 
During his long stay in the latter's studio, 
he had strengthened his own fondness for 
color by the master's example and had 
learned the latter's method of painting; 
from Millet he now discovered the inspira- 
tion of a new motive. For Millet's un- 
couth simplicity of -truth struck a vein of 
sincerity in himself. It taught him a no- 
tion of the ideal"' very different from the 
one aimed at and inculcated in Couture's 
studio,—an idealization not of physical 
perfection but of facts, not of passion and 
romance but of the simple fulfilment of the 
daily routine of duty. At a time when 
Millet’s peasant-pictures were considered 
mean and low by critics in Paris and 
ignored by most of his contemporaries, 
Hunt was attracted as well bv their intense 
humanity as by their technical power. He 
interested other Americans in them, in- 
duced some to become purchasers, and 
was instrumental in the first introduction 
of Barbizon pictures into this country. But 
what he brought back within his own con- 
sciousness was of greater importance in its 
effects upon the devclopment of American 
art. 

Settling first at Newport, Rhode Island, 
and later in. Boston, where the reinainder 
of his life was spent, hc became an advo- 
cate of the truth he had learned in Barbi- 
zon. A writer in the 60's describes his 
work as naive,“ which, from our pres- 
ent point of view, it certainly was not. 
There is nothing in it of the child.spirit, 
on the contrary very much of the virile and 
intellectual. But it displayed, what was an 
unfamiliar quality to his contemporaries, a 
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Copley Print, copyright Curtis & Cameron, 
The Bathers, by William Morris Hunt (1824-1879.) 
Turning away from the grandiose conception of Cole's“ Course of Empire," or Church's “ Cotopaxt,’ 


Hunt Aves usa vastly superior canvas. here is no motive other than the single one of the artist's yoy in 
the possibilities of beautiful expression which the subject offers—poise of figure and sunlit flesh color, 
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capacity for seeing artistic possibilities in 
the simplest subjects. It illustrated the 
lesson which he had learned at Barbizon 
and which he handed on to many students 
who gathered around him in Boston, that it 
is not the subject but the way in which the 


Courtesy of Samuel Untermeyer, 1 
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Let us turn to the reproduction of 
„The Bathers." There is here involved 
no elevated conception, as in Cole’s 
Course of Empire, nor grandeur of vis- 
ible appearance as in Church's ** Coto- 
paxi,’’ yet, as a picture, it is vastly supe- 
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Midsummer, by George Inness. 


Inness's aim was not to represent the intricate peculiarities of the 
individual oak tree, but rather the characteristics of all oaks. 


subject is rendered that determines the ar- 
tistic merit of a picture; that, in the hands 
of an artist, any subject, no matter how sim- 
ple and even insignificant, can be made 
artistic, and that this artistic quality is the 
chief thing for a painter to try and express 
in his pictures, 


rior to either. The reason is that in the 
making of it no other motive or idea inter- 
vened than the single one of the artist’s 
joy in the possibilities of beautiful expres- 
sion that the subject offered. First, the 
poise of the figure, the elastic force of the 
body and limbs, suspended rather than 


Courtesy of George A. Hearn, £ g. 
Moonlight and Frost, by Alexander Wyant. 


Driving home one winter's night, the artist saw this picture in his mind. Be- 
fore he went to bed it had been realized upon canvas, practically as it is now. 


Courtesy of James W. Elisworth, Esq. 


West Wind, by Winslow Homer. 


The artist has risen to his high place in contemporary American painting independent of foreign influence. 
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Courtesy of William T. Evans, Esq 


The Mussel Gatherers, by Homer D. Martin. 


A liking for the grave and serious seems to have influenced Martin in his choice of subjects ; 
among other paintings, " The Mussel Gatherers," his masterpiece, affords evidence of this. 


Courtesy of Thornton K. Lothrop, £ 


Paradise Valley, by John La Farge. 


This picture ts interesting for the minute analysis of the forms of nature 
and at the same time for the absence of any scattered effect of the salient 
features, the whole thing being compressed into what artists call a synthesis. 
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resting in perfect ease of balance; second- 
ly, the charm of color as the sunlight plays 
over the nude form, glistening upon the 
ripples of flesh, illuminating the shadowed 
parts and kindling all the tones into a 
healthy, vigorous glow. Everything else 
in the picture is made contributory to these 
two possibilities of beautiful expression 
—poise and sunlit flesh-color—so that, if 
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All's Well, by Winslow Zomer. 
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when we realize that an idea may be an 
abstract one, not connected with any defi- 
nite individual or incident, about which a 
great deal can be said in words, or which 
can be described in the form of a story. 
But the trouble is that so many people are 
lacking in imagination, or, even if they have 
imagination, it is not stirred by feeling, it 
needs to have the idea conveyed to it 
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For a number of years the artist's chief study has been the ocean and the lives of the fisher- 
folk. He has permanently established his studio on the rocky projection near Scarbore, Me. 


you had the good fortune to see the orig- 
inal at the recent Comparative Exhibition, 
I think that you will agree that it commu- 
nicated to one a heightened sense of joy in 
life. 

If this is so, then, you will observe, this 
picture after all has an idea involved in its 
subject that appeals to the imagination. 
We perhaps reach the heart of the matter 


through a tale of words. I wonder how 
many people cared about Millet's ** Man 
With a Hoe " before Mr. Markham versi- 
fied its appeal, and, on the other hand, how 
many of those who had appreciated it 
already found the appreciation increased by 
the verbal exposition ? 

But let me push a little farther home 
this realization of an abstract idea. ‘Take 
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Peace and Plenty, by George [nuness. 


Notwithstanding the large size of this canvas and the multiplying of features, the impres- 
sion which it produces on the imagination is a single one, very well summed up in the title. 


the song of Marching Through Geor- 
gia." It is popular at any rate with all 
Northerners. Is it so on account of the 
historical associations connected with the 
words? Very likely, to some extent. But 
what about its effect upon a European audi- 
ence when performed by a good band? 
They do not know the words or anything 
about the local significance, but they do rec- 
ognize a fine tramping movement, an exulta- 
tion of sound that thrills them through and 
through with kindled strength and ardor. 
Would they be helped to further enthusi- 
asm by a verbal exposition of this appeal ? 
I think, on the contrary, they would resent 
it and prefer to be left to their abstract 
enjoyment. It is strange that people are 
inclined to recognize the abstract appeal of 
music, but to overlook it in the case of 
painting. The reason, of course, is that 
a picture represents some concrete object, 
a thing with a name to it in the catalogue, 
and the name gathers to itself in the spec- 
tator’s mind a lot of other words, with all 
kinds of associated arrangements of words, 
so that people ask or tell you what it is all 
about. They talk, talk, talk, instead of 
trying to fecl. Here, for example, is ** The 
Bathers’’: „What is the boy doing?“ 
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asks one spectator of another. Why. 
standing on another boy's shoulders.’’ 
** He must be a very good swimmer to sup- 
port such a weight. Could you do it ?’’ 
* No, but Harry's room-mate at Yale, 
who plays half-back, he was down staying 
with us at Asbury Park, last summer ; no, 
now I think of it, it was the summer before 
last, he swam out ever so far, with Harry 
sitting on his neck.“ —** Really, you don't 
say so. — Yes, and Harry is no light- 
weight, either, weighs, I should say, —etc. 
* Really that's very interesting," and 
they pass on to another picture. 

Now it is impossible to make a person 
feel, but one may suggest that it might be 
worth his while to try and do so ; the 
more so as the finest pictures in the world, 
when you come to think of it, are just the 
ones about the subiect of which there is 
little or nothing to be said ; they are to be 
appreciated only through feeling, their 
appeal is through the abstract qualities of 
composition, form, color, atmosphere, light 
and shade. 

Hunt's pictures included portraits, figure- 
subjects, and landscapes, some of the last 
named containing sheep, which are painted 
with a fidelity to character that recalls the 


Courtesy of Louis Marshaii, 


The Sun Worshippers, by Homer D. Martin. 


The strange shapes of the trees. their stunted stems and twisted arms, suggested the title, which has in it a 
touch of sadness,—a contrast between the splendor of the sky and the cramped, thwarted conditions on earth. 


work of Jacque. At a time when precision 
of detail was apt to be considered the high- 
est requisite in a picture, Hunt substituted 
for it truth of character and expression. 
Some of his portraits are said to have been 
indifferent likenesses, but the representa- 
tion, as it appears in the picture, is invested 
with distinction and seeming individuality. 
His last important works were two decora- 
tive paintings for the Capitol at Albany, 
which through the dilapidation of the sur- 
face on which they were painted have 
almost disappeared. They were executed 
under a very severe pressure of having to 
be finished by a certain date, and the 
strain proved too much for the artist. He 
died the following year (1879), at the Isle 
of Shoals. His most distinguished pupil 
was John La Farge. 

The latter was born in New York in 
1835, and grew up under conditions very 
favorable to the acquisition of superior 
knowledge and taste, for his father's 
house in Washington Square, well stocked 
with books and pictures and prints, was a 
rendezvous of cultivated people, many of 
them belonging to families who had escaped 
the revolutions in France and Saint 
Domingo. Thus his classical studies at 
school, which were of the old-fashioned, 
extensive and thoughful kind, were supple- 
mented by the literary, artistic and critical 
atmosphere of the home life. In 1856, he 
visited Paris, residing with his cousin, 
Paul de St. Victor, a writer and critic, in 


whose house he came into direct touch 
with the best thought of Paris of that day. 
During his ‘‘ wander-year’’ in Europe he 
visited Munich, Dresden, and London, but 
returned home at length with the convic- 
tion that the most important developments 
of the day were represented by the Barbi- 
zon artists, Rousseau, Corot, and Millet, 
and by Delacroix. He now entered a 
lawyer's office in New York, for, as he 
says, ** No one has struggled more against 
his destiny than I; nor did I for many 
years acquiesce in being a painter. Though 
I learned the methods and studied the 
problems of my art, I had hoped to find 
some other mode of life, some other way 
of satisfying the desire for a contemplation 
of truth, unbiased, free, and  unde- 
tached."' 

To my mind there is something very 
interesting in this slow, gradual growth of 
La Farge toward the vocation in which he 
has since become so distinguished, that he 
may be reckoned the most profoundly 
learned artist that America has yet pro- 
duced. His love of art antedated his pro- 
fessional practice of it ; he pursued it, first 
of all, as a branch of the wider culture in 
which he was training himself, and, at an 
age when most students are trying to adapt 
some little particular phase of art to their 
own purpose, he was seeking to discover 
its relation to the large field of human 
thought and life. In his case, for a time, 
the particular and the personal aspect of 
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art was lost sight of in the universal aspect. 

I must explain myself. What I have in 
mind is the difference between thinking 
and working outward from a center, and 
thinking and working inward toward the 
center from the horizon of a large circum- 
ference. For example, the average student 
starts with learning to draw and paint the 
human figure ; this is his tiny center, and 
from it he begins to broaden out a little, 
arranging his figures into compositions, and 
by degrees, perhaps, making them the 
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Two Men, by Eastman Johnson. 
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environment, who has learned to regard 
the scheme of men and things as parts of a 
vastness of design, the limits of which melt 
into infinity of time and space. He ana- 
lyzes the relations of these parts to one an- 
other and to the whole Universe, discov- 
ers principles of agreement and antagonism, 
and works not by rule of thumb or at the 
uncertain beck of temperament, but along 
the lines of a plan, that, for him at least, 
affords the basis of a sound hypothesis for 
motive and method. Whena man possessed 


An example of the technical ability but the conservative method of the artist. 


source of some kind of expressional appeal. 
But as a general rule, the start made in 
this way does not lead very far ; the circle 
around the center is circumscribed ; the 
picture has little capacity to stir the emo- 
tion or the imagination, shows a tendency 
to be mostly a manipulation more or less 
dexterous of the thing it started with, — 
the drawing and painting of the human 
figure. On the other hand, suppose a 
man, whose mind has been habitually di- 
rected toward the larger aspects of human 
life and its relations to its seen and unseen 


of this habit of seeing things in relation to 
the Universal draws inward to the particu- 
lar that lies under his hand to be done, he 
brings to the doing of it qualities of mind 
and principles of practice that make the 
particular no longer a little center from 
which to spread out tentatively, but the 
white hot core into which are fused the 
forces that he has gathered from outside. 

It has been so with La Farge. Just as 
art is to him only one of the phases of 
material and spiritual being, so an individ- 
ual work of art, while suggesting that it is 
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all sufficient in itself, a complete harmonious 
unity, will yet be the greater in its power 
to move and hold the imagination if it 
suggests also that it is but a fragment of a 
universal harmony and unity. He con- 
ceives of a Universal Geometry, with 
which man's separate, fragmentary 
plans of arranged beauty—his works 
of art, —can be and should be co-ordinated. 
Space will not allow me to pursue this idea, 
except to suggest an analogy to it in the 
laying out of Central Park, New York, by 
the late Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted. As 
you traverse it, you are confronted with a 
great number of separate vistas; they ap- 
pear one after the other, very different in 
character, yet each seems complete in 
itself. A fuller knowledge reveals that 
each is harmoniously related to the others, 
and that all are correlated to what, for the 
purpose of illustration, straining the words, 
ve may call the Universal Geometry 
of the whole plan. And although this ulti- 
mate harmonizing of all the different in- 
gredients can nowhere or at any one time 
be seen with the eye, yet, when it has 
been once realized, it persuades the imagi- 
nation to find a greater beauty than before 
in each part. | 

When La Farge at length determined to 
follow the practice of art as a profession, 
he studied for atime under Hunt, at New- 
port, which place, since 1860, along with 
New York, has been identified with his 
work. The latter, apart from decoration * 
which will stand as the most striking mani- 
festation of his genius, has consisted of oil 
paintings of landscape and flowers, of 
drawings for illustration, and of water- 
colors of scenes in Samoa and Japan. The 
last named are studies of the luxuriant col- 
oring of vegetation, sky, water, and rock, 
rapidly brushed in under the spontaneous 
enthusiasm of the moment, and, to some 
extent, as notes or records of color to be 
elaborated later in some window or wall 
painting. His drawings, some of which 
were made to illustrate poems by Tennyson 
or Browning, are of unusual interest, 
powerful and subtle in characterization 
and beautiful also as a decoration of the 
page. 

George Inness, the third of the group, 
was a path-finder whose originality and 
fiery zeal for nature blazed a new trail that 
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has led on to the present notable expan- 
sion of American landscape painting. Born 
at Newburg, New York, in 1825, the son 
of a retired grocer, he was apprenticed as 
a youth to an engraver. This, as we have 
seen, was the profession in which those 
landscape painters of the Hudson River 
School, Kensett, Durand, and Casilear, 
began by achieving success. In fact, at 
that time it was the one branch of art 
most likely to yield a comfortable liveli- 
hood, but it was of too exacting a nature 
for the frail health of George Inness. His 
father would have set him up in business, 
but the son's heart was resolutely fixed on 
things artistic, and he sought instruction 
from a French painter residing in New 
York. For the rest, Inness was his own 
teacher, though the tenor of his career was 
changed into a new direction by the influ- 
ence of the Barbizon artists. When, in. 
1850, at the age of twenty-five, he went 
abroad, he found in the work of these men 
the secret he had come to learn. Let us 
understand clearly what it was. 

Hitherto he had been chiefly engaged in 
studying form, in learning to draw the ap- 
pearances of trees and rocks and ground, 
of water and sky. It may have been his 
short experience in engraving or the ex- 
ample of Durand and Kensett, that set his 
study in this direction, but the. thorough- 
ness with which he pursued it was from 
within himself, an instinct for analysis de- 
rived perhaps from his Scotch ancestry. 

. He learned, first of all, that principle of 
synthesis, of selection and arrangement, to 
which I have already alluded, that the best 
art does not consist in representing every- 
thing in sight, but in discovering what are 
the salient and essential characteristics, and 
in setting these down in a masterly summary. 
He learned, in effect, the value of omitting 
details, so as to secure additional force for 
the ensemble, and his previous rigor of 
minute study now helped him, for it is 
recognized among artists that only he who 
has learned to put in, can be successful in 
leaving out. 

He learned, in the second place, the 
distinction which I have already mentioned 
between ‘‘appearances’’ and ‘‘realities,’’ 
between the mere material visibilities of 
nature and that inward spirit, or vital en- 
ergy of separate being, which is embodied 


* The treatment of Mr. La Farge's mural decorations and of his stained glass, fall naturally to a 
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in the appearances; in a word, that the 
real thihg for the artist to represent is ex- 
pression. ‘This distinction will be clearer 
to us if we think of it in the case of a por- 
trait, say of our mother. One painter may 
produce a good likeness that everybody 
who knows the original will approve of, yet 
it will be simply the representation of a 
lady, while another painter will bring home 
to our imagination her motherhood. This, 
you will note, he may do in one of two 
ways or by a combination of the two. He 
may suggest in the expression of the face 
and figure the comprehension of a mother 
which we have, or, in a word, invest the 
picture with subjective expression; or may 
objectively suggest the feeling and experi- 
ence which make up the woman’s own 
consciousness of motherhood. Now the 
lesson which Inness learned from Barbi- 
zon and transmitted tothe other landscape 
artists mentioned in this chapter was that 
a landscape should be a portrait of nature, 
and therefore that the local facts of the 
scene are of little importance to the artist 
merely as facts, but only as vehicles of ex- 
pression. He will endeavor to give expres- 
sion either to his feelings toward nature, 
to the sentiment with which she inspires 
him, or to what we call the life-spirit in 
nature itself. -He will seek, I mean, to 
express in his rocks and hills the compres- 
sion of forces embodied in their solid 
masses, as well as the smiles or wrinkles 
that time has set upon their faces; in his 
elms, the upspringing and expanding energy 
within them that has shaped their growth; 
in his locust trees, the grim, sturdy strug- 
gle for existence; in his skies, the wonder 
of space and the buoyancy or density of 
accumulated vapors. Either subjectively 
or objectively, or with a motive balanced 
between, he will seek to make his portrait 
render nature’s expression. 

Impressed with this motive and with the 
principle of synthesis, Inness returned 
home in 1860, and commenced anew in 
the light of these his study of nature, grad- 
ually evolving a style peculiarly his own. 
Not all at once could he frce himself from 
the habit of minute representation, his 
earliest pictures are liney, filled with details 
carefully drawn in with the brush. Later, 
his style, of which Peace and Plenty“ 
is a good example, becomes broader; he 
no longer draws, but paints with the brush; 
the objects begin to count as masses. Not- 
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withstanding the large size of the canvas 
and the multiplying of features, which pre- 
vent us grasping the scene as a whole, 
the impression which it produces on the 
imagination is a single one, very well sum- 
med up in the title. It is a notable step 
in the direction of rendering the expres- 
sion of the landscape. But compare the 
other example illustrated here, ** Midsum- 
mer," and note the progress which has 
been made in the way of synthesis. How 
masterful is the characterization of the 
great oak tree! We recognize at once its 
lusty vigor and the luxuriant opulence of its 
mossy green foliage. Yet note how little 
detail or even modeling it presents; it 
is painted flatly in broad, simple masses 
of tones of green, differing from one 
another in the amount of light which they 
reflect. The rest of the story of this art- 
ist's life, until his death in 1894, was but a 
further progress in the direction of a com- 
pleter synthesis and fuller expression, a 
continual effort to subordinate the material 
to the spiritual. 

Such, too, is a summary of Alexander 
H. Wyant's artistic career, although the 
character of his work is very different from 
that of Inness. The latter was versatile, 
eager, impulsive, while Wyant's mind was 
rather a still pool, on which a restricted 
range of emotions was mirrored, but very 
tenderly and with suggestion of quiet depth. 
His pictures have the quality of lyric 
poetry. 

He was born, in 1836, at Defiance, 
Ohio, and though as a boy he had the ob- 
serving eye, the desire to translate into 
line the forms of things and, as he grew 
older, trained himself in drawing. He was 
twenty years old before he saw any pic- 
tures. This opportunity came to him when 
he visited Cincinnati, and among the pic- 
tures there one especially attracted him. 
It was by Inness. It seemed to the young 
man that one who could paint like that 
would be able and willing to advise him as 
to whether he might dare to hope to be an 
artist. He found means to visit New 
York, sought out Inness, was most kindly 
received, and spread out his studies and 
skctches to await judgment. The verdict 
was favorable, and Wyant resolved to be 
an artist. He went abroad and studied 
for a time under the Norwegian painter, 
Hans Gude. After his return to America, 
being in need of funds, he joined a Gov- 
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ernment expedition to explore the West. 
Hardships overtook the party, his physical 
strength was unequal to the strain, and, 
partially paralyzed, he was put on board an 
eastward train. He might have had himself 
put off at his home, but he reasoned that, 
if he succumbed to his condition, he 
might never again be able to emerge and 
push forward to his goal of being an artist. 
So he lay still and reached New York. In 
time he recovered the use of his body, but 
his right arm remained affected, and hence- 
forth he painted with his left. Moreover, 
during the rest of his life he was subject 
always to bodily discomfort, not infrequent- 
ly to pain, and there hung over him the 
realization that his days were numbered. 
He worked under the intense concentra- 
tion of feeling that he had so much he 
wished to do, so little time in which to do 
it. The remainder of his life, which he 
shared with a devoted wife and a few 
friends, Inness pre-eminently among them, 
he gave to the study of nature, finding 
companionship all along in the nature-poet, 
Wordsworth. Throughout his life he was 
a student, and when he was conscious that 
the end was drawing near (it came in 
1892), he would exclaim: ‘‘ Had I but 
five years more in which to paint, even one 
year, I think I could do the thing I long 
to. 

His course, like Inness’, was from anal- 
ysis to synthesis. The earlier pictures are 
marvels of precise mastery of characteriza- 
tion. By degrees they become broader, 
simpler, more single-minded, or shall I call 
it single-hearted? For their emotional 
quality increased until they become the in- 
tense expression of a mood,—the artist's 
own feeling, interpreted through nature. 
And the mood grows to be one of absorb- 
ing love and lovableness, fréquent with 
sadness, musical lyrics in a minor key. 

In great contrast to the tenderly plain- 
tive lyricism of Wyant, to the brilliant im- 
provisation of Inness, was the serious, 


searching, profound meaningfulness of Ho- . 


mer Martin. To his friends at the club 
he was aman ** of infinite jest’’ ; when he 
went with them a-sketching, he, while they 
drew conscientiously, would lie prone upon 
the ground, smoking, apparently lost in 
revery, really buried in contemplation and 
absorbing the gist of the landscape. 
Martin was born at Albany, N. Y., in 
1836. Except for a short period of teach- 
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ing from William Hart, he was gelf-in- 
structed, his early work following the 
manner of the ‘‘ Hudson River School,’’ 
though showing already more feeling for 
color and expression. It was when he 
went abroad and became acquainted with 
the work of the Barbizon artists, that dur- 
ing a stay of some years in Normandy he 
gradualy developed the power that was 
within him. The pictures of his maturity, 
from about 1879 to his death in 1897, 
represent the most impressive work in 
landscape that American art has yet pro- 
duced. 

The story of his devclopment is partly 
similar to what we have noted in the case 
of Inness and Wyant,—a progress toward 
synthesis and expression. The difference 
is the result of the individual characteristics 
of Martin himself. As they appear in his 
pictures, they may be summed up in the 
phrase compressed force. While his 
coloring is rich, he shows a preference for 
sober tints, dull browns, and greens, and 
drabs, woven into a great harmony. In 
the ** Sun Worshippers, for example, the 
foreground is of dull sand and tussets of 
grass; the trees stand dark against the 
sunset sky; only in the last is there a 
wealth of color. The strange shapes of the 
trees, their stunted stems and twisted arms 
bent over in one direction by the rigor of 
prevailing winds, suggested the title, which 
has a touch of pleasantry in it, but a still 
stronger one of sadness,—a contrast be- 
tween the splendor of the sky and the 
cramped, thwarted conditions upon earth. 
It is in its way an allegory of the artist’s 
dream of what he longs to do and the sense 
of impotence that sometimes possesses 
him. But this idea may very likely have 
been only an afterthought, the original 
attraction of. the scene to his imagination 
consisting in its grave, serious suggestion. 
For, over and over again, this quality 
seems to influence him in his choice of 
subject. His Old Normandy Church, 
** Sand-Dunes of Lake Ontario, The 
Mussel Gatherers, his masterpiece, 
** Westchester Hills, and many other pic- 
tures thatone could name, are either tuned 
to th@minor key or full of solemnity. They 
do not attract the eye of the careless ob- 
server ; it is only when you study them and 
take their spirit into your own that you 
hecome aware of their power to move you, 
somewhat as the stillness of a cathedral may. 
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This fundamental character is again a 
distinction of Winslow Homer's finest 
work. There is the further one, that he 
has risen to the highest position in contem- 
porary American painting independently 
of foreign influence. His career has been 
in a peculiar sense a progress of self-devel- 
opment. The guiding principle of it has 
always been a vivid interest in the actuali- 
ties of things, and, as his experience deep- 
ened, a clearer comprehension of realities. 

Born in Boston, in 1836, he started life 
as a lithographer’s apprentice. After he 
had gained some mastery with the pencil, 
he free-lanced it for a time, and during the 
war gained some reputation by his pictures 
of returning soldiers. It was not until 
1884 that his ** Life Line’’ appeared, rep- 
resenting the rescue from a wreck, and 
some other pictures in which the sea was 
the background of the incident. He had 
at last found a motive that was to bring out 
the best in him. 

From this time onward the ocean and 
the lives of the fisher folk became his chief 
study; the rude, strong life entered into 
him, his work broadened and grew strong- 
er, he painted with increasing freedom and 
assurance, and the expression in his pic- 
. tures deepened. Then followed such pic- 
tures of power as ** All's Well," ** Watch- 
ing the Tempest, West Wind,“ Eight 
Bells,“ in which he is no longer interested 
in the merely characteristic or dramatic, 
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but has reached down into the realities of 
the lives of the dwellers by the ocean. He 
had now permanently established his 
studio on a rocky projection near Scarboro, 
Maine, where he has continued to live the 
life of a recluse, devoted to his art. And 
as he got beyond appearances to realities, 
in the case of the fisher folk, so by degrees 
the ocean has become to him no longer 
merely a background of their lives, it be- 
came part of their realities, and in time he 
learned to know the realities of the ocean 
itself—the force and grandeur :nd terri- 
bleness embodied in its appearan: əs. With 
growth of comprehension an! deeper 
strength of motive came fuller .ssurance, 
breadth and power of technique, until his 
pictures of the ocean represent the most 
original note in modern American paint- 
ing. Indeed in their mingling of a subtle 
feeling for color with a certain crudity in 
obtaining effects and immense force of ex- 
pression, there is something, perhaps, more 
truly American in character than can be 
found elsewhere in our art. 

The main purpose of my chapter has 
been to make clear the changes which re- 
sulted from the influences gained abroad 
by a few men of unusually striking individ- 
uality. The next phase of the story is the 
exodus of zany students to Europe, —the 
gradual growth of a much higher average 
of technical attainment, possibly without 
any corresponding increase of originality. 


‘Speaking of property, where's the teapot?” 


: THE PURSUIT 


OF A TEAPOT 


By Arthur Train 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 


Hon. Silas Appleboy, 
President of the Iron and 
Cotton-Wool Bank, had, in 
his zeal to set a good ex- 
54 ample to his fellow-citizens, 

s V caused the arrest of his cook 
for stealing the family teapot. She had been 
caught by her master 2 flagrante delicto, 
in the very act of pawning the stolen article, 
had confessed her guilt to the police, had 
signed a statement to the same effect in 
the Magistrate's Court, and had there 
waived examination of the witnesses against 
her, yet she had, nevertheless, after retain- 
ing the services of a shrewd criminal 
attorney, entered a plea of mot guilty to 
the indictment against her for grand lar- 
ceny, had secured bail and had therefore 
been released from custody, had succeeded 
in preventing the case coming to trial for 
some five months by the invention of 
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various excuses for adjournment, and had 
finally escaped from the clutches of the law 
by simply taking a steamer back to Queens- 
town. Let us take up the narrative at the 
point where the Judge has declared Maria's 
bail-bond forfeited by her non-appearance 
for trial. 

Mr. Appleboy makes his way from thc 
court-room to the corridor of the Criminal 
Courts Building a sadder, wiser and more 
chastened member of society. He now 
has personal knowledge of the way in 
which our criminal statutes are enforced 
and some idea of the administration of 
criminal justice in general in New York 
City. He has been dragged down to the 
Criminal Courts Building, to the District 
Attorney's office, the Grand Jury room, 
and the General Sessions not less than a 
dozen times, and he now takes a solemn 
vow that never, if he can possibly avoid it, 
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The small boys pass com- 
ments upon his appearance. 


will he be prevailed upon to go there again. 

Our defeated hero on reaching home 
finds Mrs. Appleboy waiting luncheon for 
him. 

„Well, Silas, she inquires, “has that 
woman been convicted at last?“ 

Her husband laughs somewhat shame- 
facedly. 

** No, I’m afraid she has gotten the best 
of us," he replies, unfolding his napkin 
and beaming pleasantly upon his better 
half. The fact is that she has skipped 
her bail, —gone back to Ireland.“ 

* What !'' returns Mrs. Appleboy. 
Do you mean to say that that woman 
has been allowed to get away after you 
have been doing nothing apparently for 
the last six months but spend your time in 
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those miserable court-rooms down here? 
It's outrageous !’’ 

** Oh, you can't help that,’’ he replies, 
so long as prisoners are admitted to bail 
they have the sacred privilege, guaranteed 
under our Constitution, of running away.“ 

** Rubbish !’’ exclaims the lady. 

And do you know,’’ continues Apple- 
boy, it really is a tremendous relief to 
feel that I shall not have to take the wit- 
ness stand and be cross-examined as to my 
past career by some miserable little shyster 
lawyer from the Tombs.’’ 

„Why Silas,’’ interrupts his wife sharply, 
** what have you been doing that you are 
ashamed to tell of?“ 

Oh, I didn't mean that," he adds 
hastily, „but they ask such embarrassing 
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questions; I might have to tell how much 
property I own, and then the tax collector 
would get after us. 

** Speaking of property,’’ continues Mrs. 
Appleboy, ‘‘ where's the teapot ?'' 

Appleboy gazes at her blankly. In the 
excitement attendant upon Maria’s non- 
appearance in the court-room, the family 
heirloom had completely escaped his mind. 

** forgot all about it, confesses Apple- 
boy. 
t Silas!“ cries his wife. I should think 
that after all your experiences you would 
have had sense enough not to leave the 
Criminal Courts Building without bringing 
that teapot with you. How do you know 
Maria hasn't taken it with her to Ireland ? '' 

** Oh, I'm sure she hasn't," answers 
her husband; ‘‘it’s down at the police 
station; they tagged it, you know, and left 
it in the custody of the sergeant.’’ 

** Well, hurry through your dinner,’’ 
commands his wife, and go right down 
and get it. I am surprised at you!” 

Appleboy skips his usual demi-tasse and 
fragrant obsequio, the result of which omis- 
sion is to leave him but half satis- 
fied and with a feeling of incipient indi- 
gestion, and betakes himself as fast as pos- 
sible to the police station, where he has 
last seen the teapot. Now the police sta- 
tion, as is a way with police stations, is 
located without any reference whatever to 
the conveniences of transportation, hence 
Vestryman Appleboy is obliged to walk some 
ten or twelve blocks toward the river after 
a heavy meal, and reaches his destination 
very much out of breath and ina distinctly 
ill humor. To his surprise the doorkeeper 
at once recalls him. 

** How are you, Mr. Appleboy? Come 
right in,’’ says that functionary in greet- 
ing. 

** How do you do?’’ responds Apple- 
boy. 'I have come to get my teapot.’’ 

** Ask the sergeant about it,’’ directs 
the doorman. 

So Appleboy makes his way to the desk, 
where he is again recognized, this time by 
the sergeant on duty. 

Well, Mr. Appleboy,’’ remarks the 
sergeant, ‘‘what became of that cook of 
yours? She was a bad one! I hope they 
convicted her.’’ 

„They did not, replies Mr. Appleboy, 
"they didn’t even get a chance at her: 
she got away. 
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** Jumped ?’’ inquires the sergeant with 
a grin. 

„That's what she did, acknowledges 
Appleboy, ‘‘ after she had kept me chasing 
up and down for nearly six months. 

„Oh, she was a sly one, answers the 
sergeant sympathetically. ‘A little vaca- 
tion up the river would have done her 
good. 

J suppose there's no objection to my 
having the teapot back, is there?“ 

Sure not, answers the sergeant. 
It's yours, ain't it? Of course you can 
have it back. 

* Do you mind letting me have it 
then ?’’ asks Appleboy. 

** Oh, we haven't got your teapot, ex- 
exclaims the sergeant. **'l'hat was handed 
over to the property clerk at Police Head- 
quarters. I suppose when the case was 
set for trial the pot was sent down to 
the District Attorney's office; he's proba- 
bly got it locked up in his safe, — I mean 
whatever assistant was going to try the 
case. 

** Well, well,“ says Mr. Appleboy; **ot 
course, I assumed it was right here, where | 
I saw it last. What would you advise me 
to do?" 

‘ Better go right down and see the 
Assistant District Attorney, says the ser- 
geant.  **Skipped her bail, did she? 
Well, that’s a pretty good one, too!“ 

Although it is now three o'clock, Mr. 
Appleboy goes to the nearest elevated sta- 
tion and takes the train down-town. This 
occupies about half an hour. He gets off 
at the corner of Franklin Street and walks 
to the Criminal Courts Building. He is 
now thoroughly familiar with this lugubri- 
ous locality and finds the elevator without 
difficulty, ascending in the usual odorifer- 
ous company to the floor upon which Mr. 
Smith, the Assistant District Attorney, has 
his office. Mr. Smith's door, however, is 
locked, and inquiry from a deaf attepdant 
in a neighboring corridor elicits the fact 
that the assistant is engaged in trying a 
murder case in Part IV of the General 
Sessions. Smith was the first assistant to 
have charge of Mr. Appleboy's case; later 
it passed into the hands of one Jones, upon 
the floor below, who was about to try 
Maria when relieved from the necessity of 
so doing by her unexpected disappearance. 
Appleboy now bethinks him of this latter 
gentleman and forthwith descends to the 
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next tier of offices, but there he finds to 
his chagrin that Jones also is trying a case. 

Determined not to be thwarted by any 
such trifling matter, our hero takes the 
elevator to the second floor of the building, 
upon which the court-rooms are located. 
He first applies to Part I. The superan- 
nuated attendant at the door eyes him 
sharply, asks him for a subpœna, and upon 
his failure to produce it denies him admit- 
tance. Appleboy, naturally indignant, in- 
quires the reason. ‘The watchdog at the 
door brusquely replies that persons having 
no business in the court-room are not per- 
mitted to enter. 

** But I want to speak to Mr. Jones.’’ 

** Well, he can't see you now, anyhow, 
replies the doorkeeper. **It won't do you 
a particle of good to go in ; he's right in 
the middle of summing up the case to the 
jury. 

This seems a sufficient excuse, even to 
our much annoyed old gentleman, and he 
thereupon makes his way to the court- 
room in which he has been informed that 
Jones is disporting himself. Here he 
makes a second attempt to secure admis- 
sion. On this occasion there is not even 
the question of a subpœna. No one can be 
admitted, because the Judge is charging 
the jury. The answer is definite and final. 

The doorkeeper, however, is a good- 
natured, genial, warm-hearted Irishman, 
and notes with some sympathy the disap- 
pointment and chagrin of the weary little 
old man. Appleboy observes the benig- 
nity of the other’s expression and tenders 
a cigar,—not what is commonly known 
about the building as a ‘‘cigar’’ (six for 
a quarter) or even a ‘‘good cigar’’ (a 
ten-center), but a bang-up, A-1, twenty- 
five cent Havana, with a gorgeous coat of 
many colors. Being very tired he lights 
another for himself. The two converse 
amicably. 

It now develops that the doorkeeper 
not only remembers Appleboy, but the 
case and the teapot, and, finally having 
become conversant with the entire situa- 
tion, he pronounces judgment, namely, 
that Mr. Appleboy will find the teapot at 
the property clerk’s office at Police Head- 
quarters ; that while it is possible that it 
might remain in the custody of one of the 
assistants, or in charge of the property clerk, 
attached to the District Attorney’s office, 
it is very unlikely that such is the case, 
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since the defendant was never placed on 
trial. He therefore advises Mr. Applelov 
to return with all haste to 300 Mulberry 
Street and secure the return of his prop- 
erty from the person there having it in 
charge. Appleboy is very much pleased ; 
he begins to regard himself as quite 2 
„mixer, while for a brief moment visions 
of running for Mayor or perhaps for A lder- 
man hover in his mind, and after present- 
ing the doorkeeper with a couple more 
Havanas, he makes his way out of the 
building upon the Centre Street side. 

Appleboy supposes, as is not unnatural, 
that Police Headquarters must be some- 
where in the immediate neighborhood of 
the Criminal Courts Building. A laborer. 
in response to his question, waves his hand 
in a northerly direction, and Appleboy set: 
out, traversing what seems to him to 
be an interminable distance. Everyone 
whom he addresses states that Headquar- 
ters is just a block or two farther on. 
Soon he finds himself on Mulberry Street : 
swarms of little children congregate upon 
the sidewalk and pass comments upon his 
appearance ; Italian ladies in faded negligée 
look down upon him from upper windows ; 
bunches of macaroni in a half solidified 
condition stream from frame-works erected 
in the arcas, and Appleboy shudders as he 
thinks of the germs wafted down the side 
streets and from the open windows of the 
tenements which must, as he believes, col- 
lect and form a thick crust upon the sur- 
face of this unattractive variety of nutri- 
ment. From time to time he crosses the 
street for the purpose of avoiding a fight 
between small boys or a group of children 
dancing around an organ ; occasionally he 
is obliged to walk in the middle of the 
street itself. After twenty minutes he 
comes in sight of an inhospitable-looking 
structure, which, he is informed by the 
peanut seller upon the corner, is that for 
which he seeks. 

** Polica Headquarta!’’ chatters the 
Italian and grins; he knows well enough 
what it is, and “many there be that go 
in thercat."' 

Appleboy crosses the street and ascends 
the steps, meeting as he does so a squad 
of policemen who bang open the door and 
come marching down in pairs. He shrinks 
to one side, and then timidly makes his 
entry. An officer in the hall inquires his 
business. 
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J desire to see the property clerk,’’ 
says Mr. Appleboy, ‘‘and to secure the 
return of a teapot which was stolen from 
me. 

‘¢The property clerk’s office closes at 
four o'clock," says the officer, you'll 
have to come to-morrow morning, at nine. 

Appleboy is disgusted ; he has spent 
what is practically an entire afternoon in 
the pursuit of his teapot, and has accom- 
plished nothing. 

It's outrageous," he cries ; the idea 
of a public office 
closing at four o’ clock 
in the afternoon! 
What do these fel- 
lows do, I would like 
to know, to earn their 
salary ? Nine to four, 
—pooh! Why it 
isn't half a day's 
work.“ 

The officer has 
turned on his heel 
and walks slowly 
away, leaving Mr. 
Appleboy fuming by 
the door. The cor- 
ridor is musty and 
dark, its stone flag- a 
ging worn by the | 
tread of millions of \ wo 
heavily -booted feet. . 
Poor old Mr. Apple- 
boy is very tired; the 
dingy windows, the 
gloomy corridor, the 
unsympathetic. po- 
liceman, the noise 
and smells of the 
Italian quarter, the 
weary trip to the Dis- 
trict Attorney's office and to the station 
house have brought him almost to the 
verge of tears. He is ashamed to go 
home and tell his wife that he has accom- 
plished nothing, —he has not even seez 
the teapot. Feeling like a very small boy, 
Appleboy pushes open the door and passes 
out upon Mulberry Street. No one no- 
tices him; in this official world a bank 
president is but a unit among the countless 
multitudes of the public. He stumbles 
into a Subway train, seeks sanctuary in his 
club and takes a Turkish bath. 

Let us pass over the painful scene upon 
the return of Appleboy teapotless. His 


He lakes a car and returns to the 
station house—almost the last straw. 
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lady is hardly to be blamed for showing 
irritation over her husband's failure to 
recover that interesting relic and valu- 
able domestic adjunct. She knows she 
could have done much better herself. At 
any rate she would not now calmly re- 
turn home from the court with the humil- 
iating admission that the prisoner has 
escaped and that the teapot has disap- 
peared. Things are very unpleasant that 
evening, and no suggestion on the part of 
Appleboy that they go to the theater or the 
opera will bring a 
smile over the fea- 
tures of his irate 
spouse. 

The next morning 
Mr. Appleboy is up 
betimes. He does 
not wait for his wife 
to come down to 
breakfast, but pours 
himself a cup of cof- 
fee and snatches a 
roll at the sideboard. 
A quarter to nine 
finds him at Police 
Headquarters. In 
the clear morning 
sunshine the build- 
| ing does not look so 

repellant and he trots 
up the steps, pushes 
open the door, and, 
avoiding his adver- 
sary of the afternoon 
before, saunters non- 
chalantly down the 
corridor until he sees 
a small door at the 
top of a couple of 
steps bearing the 
legend, Property Clerk's Office. 

The property clerk, whoever he is, is al- 
ready there. Appleboy finds himself in a 
small room divided by a wire grating ; this has 
asmall opening through which he is obliged 
to converse with the official in charge. 

** have come to get a teapot which was 
stolen from me,’’ explains Appleboy. 

** What is the state of the case?“ in- 
quires the property clerk. 

«The thief has forfeited his, I mean 
her, bail," replies our hero. 

„What was her name?“ 

„Maria Holohan.’’ 

‘c When did she steal the teapot ?"' 
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Last June.“ ; 

** Where did you last see this teapot ?"' 
asks the clerk. 

** At the station house, with a tag on 
it," Appleboy replies. 

** Well, what makes you think we have 
it??? asks the clerk. 

** Why, the policeman down at the court- 
room told me that you kept all the prop- 
erty which was retained as evidence, 
answers Appleboy. 

The clerk rapidly turns over the leaves 
in a large book. Evidently he finds what 
he is looking for and, nodding, answers: 
„Well, here's the record of the case. One 
silver teapot, value five hundred dollars. 
Officer making arrest, Patrick McGinnis. 
Prisoner's name, Maria Holohan. Claim- 
ant's name, Silas Appleboy. That's you, 
is it? Stolen property, teapot. Held for 
evidence, yes. There you are, and you 
say now she skipped her bail?“ 

** Certainly,’’ answers Appleboy. 

„And you want the teapot ?"' 

** Of course I do,’’ answers Appleboy. 

** Well, first you have to get an order 
from the court to that effect,’’ says the 
clerk. 

Appleboy almost loses his temper. Has 
he got to make another trip down to that 
miserable Criminal Courts Building? 

** Look here,’’ he exclaims rather angri- 
ly, ** what is the sense of all this red tape? 
The case is over, I own the teapot, —why 
don't you give it to me and be done with 
it?" 

The clerk smiles,——a trifle condescend- 
ingly, thinks Appleboy. 

* My dear sir," he says, ‘‘are you 
aware that I have no means of knowing 
that you are the Silas Appleboy who owns 
this teapot, except your own say so?“ 

Isn't that enough ?"" shouts Apple- 
boy. 
It ought to be, responds the clerk, 
* but sometimes it isn't. I don't even 
know that the woman has skipped her 
bail.“ 

Appleboy begins to see the force of the 
clerk's argument. 

‘ I never imagined that a gentleman 
would be tossed about from pillar to post, 
as I have been since I lost that teapot. 
What is it you say I must do, get an order 
from the Mayor?“ 

No, no,—the Judge," answers the 
clerk. 
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** How shall I get it?’ inquires Apple 
boy rather huffily. 

** Oh, ask the Assistant District Attor- 
ney; he will probably get it for you.’’ 

„Thank you, says Appleboy stiffly, 
and marches out. This time he takes the 
Subway to Canal Street, reaching the 
Criminal Courts Building a few moments 
after nine. Much to his surprise Mr. 
Smith is already down at his office hard at 
work. 

** Ah, Mr. Appleboy, good morning to 
you,’’ he exclaims. 

** How are you, Mr. Smith ?’’ responds 
Appleboy. ‘‘I have come after that con- 
founded teapot.’’ 

‘Oh, the one your cook stole. 
member it wel. Where is it?“ 

Al Police Headquarters, responds 
Appleboy, ‘‘and they want me to get an 
order from some Judge or something be- 
fore they will give it up to me.’’ 

That's easily managed, responds the 
assistant, * but you have to get a waiver 
from this office of any claim that we may 
have upon the teapot as evidence. There 
is a regular printed blank. I think, inas- 
much as Jones was actually going to try 
the case when Maria skipped her bail, that 
he had better fill it out. After you get it, 
come back here and I'll make the applica- 
tion for you.“ 

Appleboy begins to feel better. Here is 
some one that knows his business. He 


I re- 


lights a cigar and descends to the next 
floor, where he finds his old friend Jones. 
Jones is quite ready to give the desired 
waiver, and selects one from a pigeon-hole 
in his desk. 
lows: 


He fills it out to read as fol- 


New York, October 7, 1905. 
District Attorney's Office, 
County of New York. 


The People of the 
State of New York on 
the complaint of 
Silas Appleboy 
against 
Maria Holohan. 


For Grand Larceny 
in the First Degree. 


This office has no further use for the prop- 
erty taken from the defendant in this case, 
and now in the possession of the Property 
Clerk of the Police Department. No objec- 
tion is therefore made by me to its delivery to 
any person who proves to your satisfaction 
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his right to the possession of the same,—one 
silver teapot. 
A. BIRD FOWLER, 
District Attorney. 
Per William Jones, D. A. D. A. 
To the Property Clerk of the Police Depart- 
ment, Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York. 


„Now we'll go down and see if the 
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not she stole your teapot has really not 
been decided at all.“ 

„The wicked flee—!’’ murmurs Apple- 
boy in his most approved Friday evening 
manner. 

They take the elevator down to the sec- 
ond floor, and make their way to that 
part of the Sessions upon whose calendar 
Maria's case appeared at the time she 


“Another for yourself." 


Judge will give us an order,’’ says Jones. 

** Why, is there any doubt about it?“ 
inquires Appleboy, fearful that perhaps 
after all he is going to lose his teapot. 

It all depends on circumstances,’’ an- 
swers Jones. Some of the Judges are 
perfectly willing to give orders while others 
are not. You see the trouble in your 
case is that the woman has never been 
tried, so that the question of whether or 


forfeited her bail. A trial is going on, 
and a pompous little lawyer is cross-exam- 
ining a stout lady who weeps and laughs 
hysterically by turns. As the lawyer pauses 
for breath Mr. Jones arises and addresses 
the court. 

** May it please your Honor, in the case 
of the People against Maria Holohan, 
charged with grand larceny, whose bail was 
forfeited before your Honor about a week 
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ago, I desire to apply for an order direct- 
ing the property clerk at Police Headquar- 
ters to turn over the property, namely a 
silver teapot, to the complainant, who is 
here in court.’’ 

** But the case has never been tried, 
you say, Mr. Jones,’’ objects His Honor. 

„That is all very true, returns the 
assistant, but the woman has run away, 
her bail has been forfeited, and judgment 
entered and satisfied.“ 

** Supposing, however, she were captured 
and brought back and tried, how do I 
know but that the jury might acquit her? 
And they might acquit her on the specific 
ground that the teapot belonged to her, 
and not to the complainant. I should then 
be in the position of having directed its 
return to a person to whom it did not be- 
long.'' 

** Of course what your Honor says is 
entirely correct, answers Jones, but 
it is very unlikely that we shall ever hear 
of the case again. 

‘I don’t know about that, answers the 
Judge. ‘‘ Your office might become sud- 
denly extremely energetic and try to extra- 
dite her. 

* Weil it seems very hard on Mr. 
Appleboy,’’ responds Jones. 

** Of course it's hard ; he has my entire 
sympathy, replies the Judge, but I 
cannot take the responsibility of deciding 
who owns property in a case which has not 
been tried. I am not here for that pur- 
pose. Let him take the proper legal steps 
to secure the return of his property in the 
Civil Courts.“ 

Appleboy, who has understood very 
little of this colloquy, but who supposes 
that, apparently, for some entirely insuffi- 
cient reason, the Judge is trying to block 
his efforts to secure the return of his prop- 
erty, suddenly jumps to his fcet and 
shouts :— 

** Look here, your Honor, I would like 
to have a word about this, if I may ! That 
teapot of mine was stolen last June; I 
caught my cook in the very act of selling 
it to a pawnbroker ; I had her arrested on 
the spot; she admitted her crime, and 
acknowledged her guilt in the Police 
Court. My teapot is tagged and locked 
up in a room at Police Headquarters, and 
they won't give it to me unless your Honor 
will grant an order directing them to do 
so. Kindly tell me what I am to do?“ 
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The crowd in the court-room titters and 
the court attendant raps loudly with a 
paper weight on the oaken railing for si- 
lence. The Judge regards Mr. Appleboy 
good-naturedly. 

J am very sorry you have had so much 
trouble. My position in the matter simply 
is that I cannot personally take the rc- 
sponsibility of deciding to whom this 
property belongs, particularly when no 
jury has ever passed upon the guilt or 
innocence of the defendant. I shall be 
very glad, however, to approve any cer- 
tificate which the District Attorney may 
choose to give you stating that he has no 
further need or use for the property. 

Appleboy brightens. 

** Your Honor, says he, Mr. Jones 
has already given me such a certificate, and 
I shall be much obliged to you if you will 
approve it."' 

Jones hands it to the Judge, who writes 
the word Approved upon it, then re- 
turns it to the assistant. 

** You will observe," says his Honor, 
«that all I do in the matter is to approve 
the statement of the District Attorney that 
he makes no objection to the delivery of 
the property to any person who proves to 
the satisfaction of the property clerk his 
right to the possession of the same. My 
approval really does not amount to any- 
thing at all. I cannot grant you a court 
order. I am aware that several of my 
associates might do so under exactly simi- 
lar circumstances, but I personally do not 
care to, assume any such responsibility. 
Proceed with the case on trial.“ 

Out in the corridor Appleboy inquires 
anxiously of Jones how on earth he is 
going to prove to the satisfaction of the 
property clerk his right to the possession 
of the teapot. 

** Oh you won't have any difficulty at 
all, says Jones; this certificate from us 
and the Judge's O. K. on it is equivalent 
to a court order, even if it is not one tech- 
nically.’’ 

«I don’t know," answers Appleboy, 
doubtfully, **this paper seems to leave it 
up to me to persuade the intelligence of 
the property clerk.’’ 

‘« You won't have any trouble,“ laughs 
the assistant. ‘‘ Good-by.”’ 

Mr. Appleboy leaves the building once 
more, and again takes the Subway to 
Police Headquarters. 
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« Back again? inquires the property 
clerk, pleasantly. 

I have a certificate from the District 
Attorney, approved by the Judge, giving 
you permission to return the teapot to 
me,’’ says Appleboy, shoving the paper 
through the wicket. 

The clerk takes it. 

« This isn’t a court order, says he. 
** Still, if the woman has skipped her bail 
and the judgment has been satisfied, I 
guess we can take a chance and let you 
have your teapot, provided of course you 
are properly identified. You see, so far as 
we know, you may have picked this certifi- 
cate up on the street. The thing for you 
to do is to get hold of the officer who 
made the arrest, and who knows all about 
the case, and have him identify you. 

„How shall I do that?’’ asks Apple- 
boy, very much irritated. <‘ I don’t know 
where he is; I can't go chasing all over 
the City of New York after police officers ; 
I' m sick of this whole business ; you know 
-perfectly well I am Silas Appleboy, else I 
shouldn't have this paper, and I shouldn't 
be around here trying to get that teapot."' 

** Don't be too sure about that,’’ replies 
the property clerk. We have had three 
women here at the same time claiming the 
same pair of diamond earrings, and each 
woman looked absolutely respectable. One 
of them came in a carriage with a footman. 
We found out afterwards that the earrings 
belonged to an entirely different person.’’ 

Appleboy loses all patience. Just as he 
is about to place his hands upon the 
teapot, presto, it vanishes. Two Italians 
and a Chinaman, escorted by an officer, 
now elbow past Applebov, who disconso- 
lately gives them place. Heis ‘‘ up against 
it'' again; there is no help for it ; rules 
are rules and the law is the law. How 
now to find Patrick, the officer! He bc- 
gins to wish he had been nicer to Patrick ; 
—if he had been a little more liberal in 
the way of cigars at the time the teapot was 
stolen, things might have been very much 
easier for him now. He utters an impre- 
cation under his breath against all police- 
men and police red tape. Grinding his 
teeth, he goes to the nearest telephone 
booth and asks to be connected with the 
precinct to which Patrick is attached. The 
operator refers him to 3100 Spring, 
namely, Headquarters, —but there he is 
informed that private citizens may not be 
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connected. He hangs up the receiver with 
something almost like an oath. Poor 
Vestryman Appleboy! Let us not be too 
hard upon him. 

It is now half-past eleven o’clock. He 
takes the car uptown and returns to the 
station house, but the Sergeant informs 
him that Patrick is down in the Criminal 
Courts Building as a witness in a burglary 
case. This is the last straw. Frenzied, 
he rushes from the station house, takes 
another car and sits tensely until once 
more he is at the Criminal Courts Build- 
ing. Fortunately he has had the fore- 
thought to inquire of the Sergeant to 
which of the four parts of General Ses- 
sions Patrick has been subpoenaed, and 
he now finds that it is the same court- 
room at the door of which presides his 
friend of the day before. The doorkeeper 
greets him genially, and in response to 
Appleboy’s inquiries replies, sure, that 
he knows Pat McGinnis ;—that Pat has 
been there all the morning, but has just 
stepped out over to Tom Foley’s saloon. 
Although Appleboy has not been inside 
the portals of such a place since he was 
nineteen years old, he frantically inquires 
its direction, and, fearful lest he lose the 
object of his search, dashes across the 
street to the corner bar-room. 

The little old gentleman with the shin- 
ing silk hat sticks his head timidly through 
the door and observes Patrick at the end 
of the bar crooking his elbow in the cus- 
tomary manner. He draws an inspiration 
from the sight ; with a bland smile he steps 
up to the bar himself, slaps the officer 
familiarly on the back and, pulling off his 
gloves, remarks, ‘‘ Well Pat, old boy, how 
do you feel? have another on me. 

Patrick gazes at him open-mouthed. 
Can this be the stiff, little old bank presi- 
dent he knew six months ago? But there 
can be no question as to Appleboy's in- 
tention when he hears the latter order 
*two rye high-balls avd another-for- 
yourself,’ of the astonished barkeeper. 
Appleboy toasts Patrick, Patrick toasts 
Appleboy. Patrick produces cigars; Ap- 
pleboy replaces them with others, larger 
and thicker than any seen at Foley's. 

„By the way,” says Appleboy, „step 
up to Police Headquarters with me, will 
you, Pat? Now that I happen to be down 
this way, I might as well take that teapot 
home with me, don't vou know.“ 
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„Sure, says Pat, ** court's adjourned 
by this time, and I can get back by two 
o'clock, all right.“ 

The best of friends, they go up in the 
Subway together to Police Headquarters. 
With a bold front and fearless eye Apple- 
boy enters the office of the property clerk, 
produces his certificate from the District 
Attorney, and demands his teapot. 

This officer will identify me,” says he. 

** Shure I indentify him,’’ announces 
Pat. 

'The clerk takes the certificate, opens the 
record book and, with a rubber stamp, 
enters on the back of the original report 
the words: 

** [dentified by the officer as owner of 
the property. 

* Write your name there,“ says he to 
Patrick, and McGinnis laboriously scrawls 
his name between the lines. 

The clerk now disappears into an adjoin- 
ing room, presently returning with an object 
about the size of a football, wrapped in 
coarse paper, tied with a multitude of 
strings and bearing a tag. 

Here you are, sir, says he, opening 
the door in the wire grating and passing 
the football to Appleboy, whose heart beats 
wildly. 

The clerk then stamps the words De- 
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livered on identification of officer’? upon 
his record book, closcs the same with a 
slam and turns aside to other more impor- 
tant business. How simple it all is when 
you once know how to do it. 

** Easy, ain't it?" remarked Pat. 

** Easy as rolling off a log, returns Ap- 
pleboy with a grim smile. 

They shake hands cordially and part. 

On the way uptown Appleboy happens 
to take a seat beside a face which seems 
familiar, and discovers that it is that of the 
Judge to whom he has spoken in the Gen- 
eral Sessions. ‘They converse affably, the 
Judge desiring to know if Appleboy has 
secured his teapot, to which Appleboy re- 
plies that he has done so without difficulty. 
They near Forty-second Street, the Judge 
gets up, shakes hands with Mr. Appleboy 
and, as he is about to start toward thc 
door of the car, remarks: ** I suppose you 
know, sir, that a hundred ycars ago they 
hung people for stealing anything worth 
more than a shilling ?'' 

„Ah, did they?“ said Appleboy, greatly 
interested. 

‘< They certainly did, replies his Honor 
cheerfully. <‘ Good-night.’’ 

Mr. Appleboy, hugging a noseless tea- 
pot to his bosom, mutters to himself: 
wish they hung em now!“ 


V am very sorry you have had so much trouble.” 


AN 


EXPERIMENT IN POVERTY 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 
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HE Honcrable Reginald 
— | Winthrcp folded the 
morning paper and pro- 
ceeded for the fourth 
time to examine his 
Russia leather pocket- 
book. Itscontents gain- 
said its luxurious ex- 
terior, a solitary two- 
dollar bil resting in 
lonely state in one ofthe 
compartments. 

It was a momentous 
question the Honorable 
Reginald was called on 
to decide that morning, 
—nothing less than the 
choice between break- 

= fast and no breakfast. 
Should he cable home for money, and go 
hungry until he got it, or should he see the 
thingthrough ? Possibly a keen appetite had 
as much to do with the decision as his native 
British inability to acknowledge himself 
beaten. Be that as it may, the Honorable 
Reginald, as he rose from the park bench 
and buttoned his ulster, was of a most un- 
Christian frame of mind. He was inclined 
to blame Jack Mellor for it all, Jack having 
maintained that in his home city of New 
York a man who really wanted employment 
could have dozens of opportunities. He 
remembered, however, with considerable 
satisfaction, that he had told Jack precisely 
the same thing about London, and he 
wondered grimly if Jack had had as little 
foundation for the statement as he. Pos- 
sibly Jack, at this precise moment, was in 
the same quandary as himself. They had 
been a pair of fools, he told himself. To 
bind themselves to such an agreement for 
even four weeks would have been asinine, 
but three months, —it was suicidal ! 
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His misanthropy vanished with his 
breakfast, and the world looked brighter 
as he started out again, although he felt 
that the twenty-five cent tip to the waitress 
had been an extravagance beyond his 
means. Across the street a card in a win- 
dow announced that an elevator man was 
wanted. Winthrop crossed and went in. 
The day’s rush had not commenced; back 
of the counter a row of pretty shop girls 
looked at him curiously, and, feeling out of 
his element, he walked self-consciously 
back to where the elevator shafts rose be- 
hind an imposing screen of brass and iron 
fret-work. 

As the next cage came into view, Win- 
throp stepped in mechanically, and, seat- 
ing himself on the leather divan, watched 
the boy as they rose from floor to floor. 

Twelfth floor, said the boy. ‘‘Go- 
ing up?“ 

Mes, I believe I will, said Winthrop. 

** We don't go any higher," said the 
boy, smartly, and the store balloon is 
out of order.“ 

The Honorable Reginald wakened from 
his trance, whereon the boy laughed too, 
and became talkative. 

Elevator inspector or fire insurance?“ 
he asked. 

« Try again, said Winthrop amusedly. 

They're the only men I ever see 
riding up and down without getting off 
somewhere. Basement,—sporting goods, 
trunks, suit cases, bicycles, demonstration 
of Japanese embroideries, linens and do- 
mestics. "' 

* Upon my word," said Winthrop, 
* these big American stores keep every- 
thing, from the food to eat, to the people 
who serve it. Domestics indeed!“ 

The boy clanged the door suspiciously, 
and rose slowly to the first floor. Do- 
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mestics is towels,’’ he said contemptuously, 
**roler towels, bath towels, dish towels. 
Goin’ to make another round trip?“ 

«I think I shall" Habit asserting 
itself, the Honorable Reginald reached for 
a conciliatory quarter, and listened to the 
jingle with which it joined the other con- 
tents of the boy's pocket, with the reflection 
that it was probably less lonely in its new 
resting place than in the old. 

*[ see they need a new elevator man 
here, and I am thinking of applying for 
the position.“ 

** You won't get it, said the boy shortly, 
with conviction. - 

** Why not? 

‘« Too big,’’ he said succinctly.  ** No 
one wants an elevator man six fect high, 
with four foot shoulders, taking up all the 
room. Then, you're too slow. Things is 
easy enough now, but in the rush hours it 
takes a fellow's tongue jumpin’ to say, 
while you’re shootin’ between two floors, 
‘men and boys’ clothing, infants’ depart- 
ment, stoves, ranges, gas fixtures, fenders, 
bric-a-bric, china, and cut glass.’ You'd 
be in the cellar by that time.’’ 

Winthrop imagined that he would, and 
after dropping the car for two or three 
floors, the boy stopped it with a jerk that 
seemed to the Honorable Reginald to 
drive his backbone into his skull. Whereon 
all desire to run an American “ lift left 
him, and at the first floor he got out. 

Customers were beginning to come in 
now. Winthrop stopped to watch a portly 
female selecting impossible shades of red and 
lavendar kid gloves. Then he became con- 
scious of a conversation close beside him. 

„What did he say ?’’ asked an irritated 
male voice. What excuse did he give? 

„None whatever. Said he was so sick 
of tying neckties on himself that he was 
afraid he'd strangle himself with one some 
night in his sleep. 

‘< Ridiculous !'" came the exasperated 
voice. Sales in the neckwear depart- 
ment have doubled since we put him in 
the window. 

The Honorable Reginald pricked up his 
aristocratic ears, then turned to the man 
nearest him and took off his hat. 

‘I beg your pardon, he said. ‘‘ Are 
you looking for some one who can tie a 
good tie?“ 

The man whirled around and scrutinized 
him closely. 
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** Can you? " he asked. ** I want some 
one who can tie a scarf perfectly, in all the 
different styles.“ 

«I can do it, I fancy." 
Honorable Reginald sdid ** fawncy, 
the drawl betrayed his nationality. 

„English, eh? Can you tie the new 


Only the 
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wide four-in-hands, and the strings for 


evening dress? 

Try me, said Winthrop with confi- 
dence. 

‘< Any references ?"? 

None whatever, he answered prompt- 
ly. I came over in the Oceanic four 
weeks ago; one week I hustled luggage, 
—baggage, you say here,—one week I 
drove a cab, and for one week I posed as 
the Turkish automaton, smoking cigarettes 
in a downtown window. The last week 
I’ve been looking for something to do.“ 

Winthrop was an exceedingly good look- 
ing fellow, clean-shaven and square-jawed, 
and the manager proved his astuteness by 
engaging him, with the result that in an 
hour a trifle more than the usual crowd 
stood before the necktie window. In im- 
maculate linen, minus coat and waiscoat, 
the Honorable Reginald tied around his 
patrician neck one scarf after another, 
ascots, four-in-hands, and strings, in a 
kaleidoscope of colors, —quiet ties and loud 
ties, wide ties and narrow ties, until his 
arms ached and his soul revolted. 

To the crowd outside the window he 
paid little attention. Once he glanced 
beyond to the line of hansoms and brough- 
ams at the curb and surprised an exceed- 
ingly pretty girl who was watching him in- 
tently. As their eyes met she straightened 
and flushed angrily, and Winthrop, with- 
out apparent reason, tied a small, black, 
dinner tie into a four-in-hand, to the 
amusement of the crowd and his own con- 
fusion. 

The blue brougham stood for some time. 
Winthrop ventured another glance, which 
was rewarded by the sight of a haughty 
profile. "Thereafter, without fear of detec- 
tion, he looked oftener. ‘The horses had 
been restless for some time, and the lady's 
hauteur had given way to an expression of 
extreme irritation, before a young man 
sauntered to the carriage door and opened 
it. With his foot on the step he caught 
sight of the necktie demonstrator and stop- 
ped to watch for an instant, amused and 
curious. 
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It was perhaps a half hour later that Win- 
throp was told it was closing time. With 
a sigh of relief he slipped on his coat and 
stepped out of the window, almost stum- 
bling over the young man of the blue 
brougham, who was evidently waiting for 
him. 

‘<I stopped to see you,’’ he said with 
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about." There was something boyishly 
eager about the young man, and Winthrop 
rather liked him.  **You see, I thought 
possibly this work, with its monotony and 
all that, might not be just what you cared 
about. You've got the build of a pugilist, 
and I should think—"' In spite of Win- 
throp's shabbiness the young man seemed 


The Honorable Reginald tied around his patrician neck one scarf after another. 


some hesitation. ‘‘I happened to be pass- 
ing and watched you at work. You seem 
to know your business. 

It don't require any particular skill. 
It's just a knack, It's a bit hard on the 
arms, though." Winthrop stretched out 
a mighty arm and felt the aching biceps. 

„That's what I wanted to see you 


to find his direct, uncomprehending gaze a 
trifle disconcerting, and he finished rather 
lamely. **'The fact is I need a man, and 
I thought possibly—’’ 
** don't altogether understand. 
a boxing master you want or a valet ?"' 
„A valet. You see, those ties of yours 
were well done, and a fellow who can do 
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that can, with ordinary intelligence, do 
everything else required. Light broke 
in on Winthrop, and his first indignation 
turned to amusement. 

** Oh, the ties! I begin to understand. 
I saw you this afternoon speaking to some 
one in a blue brougham. ” 

* My sister, yes. That was how I hap- 
pened to notice you. The gratings were 
being put up now at the large entrance to 
the store, and the two men passed into the 
street. How would you like to try it, 
say for a month? 

His sister! Perhaps, after all, there 
might be worse ways to pass the remaining 
two months of his exile than under the 
same roof with the disdainful lady of the 
brougham. 

«I've had no experience, he said, 
and it’s a bit out of my line. But if 
you care to take the risk, I'll try it."' 
Winthrop was warm from the exertions of 
the day, but it is doubtful if the young 
man beside him recognized even faintly 
the extreme fineness of the handkerchief 
with which his prospective valet wiped his 
face. He fumbled with a card-case, and 
as he hailed a passing cab he gave Win- 
throp a card. 

**'Try to make it to-night, he called as 
the cab moved off. . 

At the nearest light Winthrop examined 
the card, and after a prolonged stare whis- 
tled delightedly. 

Jack's brother, by Jove! 
like retribution.“ 

On his way uptown he stopped at a tel- 
egraph station, and with what remained 
of his two dollars sent the following cable- 
gram: 

* Valet. R. W.’’ And received the 
next day the consoling answer: ** Sandwich 
man. J. M." 

The next week was an eventful one. 
The theory of decayed gentlemen having 
been tacitly accepted by the family, Bertie's 
father and sister, there was no question 
raised when that enthusiastic young gen- 
tleman put on the gloves with his valet, or 
fenced with him in the privacy of the old 
school-room upstairs. Nor did Rertie hold 
the faintest resentment for the vigorous 
and repeated drubbings he received in 
both sports. 

As the days went on Winthrop found 
himself inventing new and transparent rea- 
sons for staying. After her first flush of 
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surprise on meeting him just outside her 
brother's door, Alice Mellor had frigidly 
ignored his existence, beyond the barest 
civility, —a state of affairs entirely natura! 
under the circumstances, but one which he 
found more and more intolerable day by day. 
He decided finally to throw up his wager. 
cable for money and letters, and meet her 
in the natural course of events, and then 
the affair occurred which made his leaving 
a matter of immediate necessity. 

The Mellors were giving a small dinner. 
and with the fatality which characterized 
such occasions, Taro, the Japanese butler, 
chose that day to make one of his period- 
ical disappearances. Late in the afternoon 
Miss Mellor sent for Winthrop. He found 
her in her small sitting-room, despondently 
turning over the leaves of the telephone 
book. 

Her tired, discouraged face filled him 
with an insane longing to comfort her, and 
it was only by drawing himself up and 
looking impersonally over her head, that 
he was able to remember the existing state 
of affairs. As he came to the open door, 
she turned to him wearily. 

I'm afraid I shall have to depend on 
you, Winthrop, for to-night. It's impos- 
sible to find any oneto serve the dinner.'' 

*I would do anything to assist you, 
Miss Mellor.' Something in the tone, 
more than the words, brought a slight flush 
to her face, and she looked a little uncom- 
fortable as she rose. 

‘« Taro has gone, as you know, and I 
cannot find anyone to take his place. Do 
you think you can manage, if Jane, the 
parlor maid, helps in the pantry? I can 
give you a signal now and then, if you will 
keep your eyes on me.“ 

He was doing it now, beyond doubt, 
and she found his direct gaze a trifle dis- 
concerting. 

«Im a slender reed to lean on, Miss 
Mellor, he said slowly. ^ I have never 
done anything of the kind." Then, see- 
ing her disappointment, he added, ** How- 
ever, I know pretty well how it ought to be 
done, and if some one attends to fixing 
the table—”’ 

Jane will look after that, and I will 
come down just at the last to see that 
everything is right. II really appreciate 
it, Winthrop.“ 

For the next three hours the Honorable 
Reginald was decidedly uncomfortable. 
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The only thing he was quite certain about 
was the temperature of the wines, and that 
part of the dinner was religiously correct. 
‘Things passed off uneventfully, however, 
and the pseudo-butler began to breathe 
easier. But after the ladies had gone, Billy 
Van Dyke, who had been imbibing, ac- 
cording to his custom, during the after- 
noon, began to grow a trifle mellow. Once 
or twice his voice rose above the hum of 
conversation, and he 
emphasized his re- 
marks by banging on 
the table until the 
glasses clinked. The 
other men, familiar 
with Mr. Van Dyke's 
failing, paid no atten- 
tion beyond surrepti- 
tious nods and grins, 
but Bertie Mellor be- 
gan to look troubled. 

«I say, Bertie, 
said Van Dyke, setting 
down his empty glass, 
and motioning Win- 
throp to fill it, ** don't 
let me forget to tell 
you, after awhile, the 
juiciest bit of scandal 
D've heard for years. 
It's about that English 
girl, Mainwaring was 
her name, you remem- 
ber, Mary Mainwar- 
ing. I heard it this 
afternoon at the—here, 
you infernal idiot!“ 

For the Honorable 
Reginald Winthrop, 
after filling the empty glass, had most 
adroitly spilled more than a little down the 
back of Billy Van Dyke’s neck, —an action 
wholly commendable, as the lady in ques- 
tion happened to be his cousin. Having 
thus changed in time the trend of Van 
Dyke’s remarks, to the visible relief of the 
other men at the table, he mopped that 
enraged gentleman’s coat collar and retired 
impassively to the sideboard. 

** Where on earth did you get that fel- 
low, Bertie? 

Bertie Mellor glanced uncomfortably in 
Winthrop’s direction. 

“Tm sorry, Van Dyke, but it was unin- 
tentional, of course. Our Jap left to-day, 
unexpectedly, and Winthrop is taking his 
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place. He is really my valet, you know. 

Bily Van Dyke put up his glass and 
stared at Winthrop. 

„English, eh?“ 

No answer being either expected or vol- 
unteered, he turned again to the table 
and raised his glass. | 

‘ To the English, a lot of snobs,’’ he 
said, somewhat thickly, ** and to the king, 
the biggest snob in the lot?“ 

None of the men 
paid any attention, 
other than to ignore the 
toast elaborately, but 
Winthrop shut his 
teeth with a click, and 
strode to the side of 
Van Dyke's chair. 

«I must ask you to 
retract that," he said 
distinctly. Mr. Van 
Dyke turned, with his 
glass still in his hand, 
and gazed at the 
astonishing apparition 
beside him. Had the 
silver epergne in the 
center of the table 
walked over and spok- 
en, it would have oc- 
casioned no more sur- 
prise than it did to find 
a butler endowed with 
the thoughts and feel- 
ings of a man. 

«I was not aware 
~N that I had spoken to 
you,’’ he said, recover- 


“More than tal knocked him doton. ing a little. Then sec- 


ing the expressions, 
half amused, half expectant, on the faces 
of the other men, he began to bluster. 
** As for retracting what I said,’’ he rose 
with his glass outstretched, ‘‘I repeat the 
toast; to England, the—”’ 

That's enough, said Winthrop furi- 
ously. < PI—” 

But Billy Van Dyke checked the sen- 
tence. With an oath he flung glass and 
contents in Winthrop’s face, and was 
caught the next instant by a stunning blow 
under the jaw, which folded him up like a 
telescope on the floor. So quickly had it 
happened that before the other men had 
pushed back their chairs and risen to their 
feet, Winthrop was at the door. Then he 
turned and faced them. 
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“I’m sorry, gentlemen, that this has 
occurred, but while I am willing to make 
allowance for a half-drunken man, I allow 
no vapid puppy like that to drink such a 
toast. 

As Bertie Mellor found his breath for a 
tardy, ‘‘That will do, Winthrop. You 
may go, the door was slammed on his last 
word. 

** [wouldn't send that feller off if I were 
you, Bertie. That little lesson is something 
Van Dyke has been needing, to my cer- 
tain knowledge, for the last ten years. 
Pour some water on him, somebody.“ 
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too late to be sorry. I trusted you to- 
night, and you—. Oh,’’ there were tears 
in her voice now. The shame of it, the 
disgrace! How am I to face these people 
the rest of the evening!“ 

It's only another of my crazy errors,“ 
he said penitently.  ** I'd have done any- 
thing to save you humiliation, and now I 
have disgraced you. My whole stay in this 
house has been a mistake, and I am end- 
ing it with the most serious blunder of 
all.“ 

V“ ou are leaving at once ?’’ If there was 
any shadow in her eyes he did not see it. 


“I never hated you.” 


As Winthrop passed through the door- 
way and closed the door behind him he 
came face to face with Alice Mellor. 

„What was that crash?’’ she asked 
suspiciously.  **Is everything all right in 
there?” 

** I may as well tell you. You will learn 
it later.” He was breathing heavily. ‘I 
I had some words with one of the men 
in there, and—’’ 

He knocked you down?“ 
rified eyes were fixed on his face. 

* Worse than that," Miss Mellor. I 
knocked him down. I'm awfully sorry —" 

Don't! she raised her hand. It's 


Her hor- 


At once,” he said gravely. 

She looked quite blankly for an instant 
at his outstretched hand. Then, with 
slightly heightened color, she took it. And 
the Honorable Winthrop committed his 
final act of folly that momentous day by 
stooping and kissing lightly the fingers that 
rested in his. 


It was simply disgraceful, my dear.“ 
Miss Amelia Cushing leaned back in the 
blue brougham and folded her smoothly 
gloved hands. “I had been down to a 
stationer's, leaving an order,—you know 
that new "monogram of mine, Alice, — 
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and just as I came out of the shop I almost 
collided with one of those sandwich men 
that London is so full of. He said, * Beg 
pardon, lady,’ and reached around that 
awful board to touch his hat. I looked 
again when I heard his voice, and it was 
Jack, sure enough.“ 

* How terrible, Aunt Amelia. What 
did you do?" Alice Mellor's interest in 
the story had not abated, although this 
was its third repetition that day. 

‘I said, Not a word, young man, while 
you're in that condition. Here's my card, 
and if you haven't any other clothes, come 
after night." When he came I told him a 
few things, but, if you'll believe me, he 
didn't want to come home, declared he 
had a three months! wager with some 
other idiot, each to earn his own living for 
that time, and I do believe that if I had not 
said that you were sick with anxiety about 
him, he would not have come at all. There 
he is now, my dear, in front of that win- 
dow where the crowd is. Stop for him.“ 

As the brougham stopped, Alice Mellor 
caught sight of the man in the big show 
window before which the crowd was stand- 
ing, and flushed deeply. Not so Miss 
Cushing. Having focussed her lorgnette 
on that gentleman, she sat for one para- 
lyzed second and then turned to her niece 
indignantly. 

** Well," she stormed, ‘‘I thought I 
had reached the limit when I saw Jack 
Mellor strutting around London between 
two signboards. But when it comes to 
Reggie Winthrop exhibiting himself in the 
window of a Fifth Avenue store in his 
shirt sleeves, I think I am losing my mind. 
Why don't you say something, Alice?“ 

„J can't, Aunt Amelia. He was Ber- 
tie's valet for a week, and did all kinds of 
awful things. He blacked his boots, and 
oh, I can't think of it! Why,’’—Miss 
Mellor was half hysterical, —** he eventook 
Taro's place one evening, and served the 
dinner. And that silly Van Dyke fellow 
insulted him, and they came to blows—'' 

* Don't! Miss Cushing fell back with 
a gasp. ‘‘ The most eligible man in Eng- 
land, Alice, aud he blacked Bertie s boots! 
What next? Tell Thomas to drive on." 

When Jack Mellor took the Honorable 
Reginald Winthrop home to dinner that 
evening, Miss Cushing, in the throes of an 
elaborate toilet, was not yet down. Fora 
while Winthrop waited alone in the draw- 
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ing-room, then hearing the rustle of a gown 
in the hall, he drew aside the heavy cur- 
tains as Alice Mellor came in. She held 
out her hand frankly, and after he had 
taken it he held it for a moment in his. 

«I owe this small hand an apology, 
he said gravely. ‘‘ Will it grant me for- 
giveness? 

«I have been trying all afternoon to 
forget that terrible week. It’s unmention- 
able; but after all you put me—us—in a 
false position, and I really think you de- 
served what you got. 

He was looking at her with that direct 
gaze that had embarrassed her in Win- 
throp, the valet, and she glanced uneasily 
toward the door. But Miss Cushing was 
not yet down, and she sank into a chair 
and fidgeted nervously with her fan. 

„That week was the happiest in my 
life, Miss Alice. Itook an unfair advan- 
tage, I admit, but it seemed rather a lark 
at first, for it was Jack's crazy proposition 
that got me into such a predicament. Then 
when I should have gone, I could not. To 
leave meant two months without seeing 
you. And then, after all I had to dis- 
grace myself! 

‘I should scarcely call it disgrace,’’ she 
said half shyly.  ** I—I was really glad at 
the time that you had done it.“ 

He took a couple of steps toward her. 

** Do you mean it? You haven't hated 
me since for my boorishness ? "' 

** [ never hated you, Winthrop. She 
used the old name quite naturally, and 
neither one noticed it. 

** And do you think that some time, —I 
know I'm reckless, and heedless of public 
opinion, and all that, but I'm not a bad 
fellow, —do you think that some time you 
could care a little for me? Say in a year 
or so?“ 

** A year is a long time; so much may 
happen." She was looking up at him now 
with a tender gleam of laughter in her 
eyes. Why not say—a month !”’ 

„Alice! But a distinct cough turned 
them both sharply toward the door. Ber- 
tie Mellor was standing just inside the por- 
tiere, his expression a mixture of bewil- 
derment and horror. 

** Well, Bertie, said Winthrop, cross- 
ing the room and holding out his hand, 
‘the last words you said to me were, 
‘You may go. I want you to say them 
to your sister now. She's going with me.“ 
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A Romance of Red Saunders 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


AUTHOR OF ‘* RED SAUNDERS: 


CHAPTER X. 


Gey ALLEL, Beel! Help!“ called 
Se: 239) Pedro. How wasI to help? 
V 


2 The moment I turned my 


Gonzales curse above all the other noises. 
And then, as I stood there, sick, knowing 
I must drop in a minute, I saw a change 
on the faces in front of me. Things were 
swimming considerable and I smiled at my 
own foolishness. I must have lost sight 
for a second, for when I saw again the 
crowd was leaving, tight as they could pelt. 

As I gracefully put my ear in a spittoon 
I heard a tremendous firing, and the next 
minute, through the doorway, beheld the 
soles of barefooted soldiers’ feet. 

Somebody shook me by the shoulders. 
I came out of dreamland long enough to 
see Pedro with the tears running down his 
face. ‘‘Beel!’’ he screamed, ‘‘ Beel! by 
the mercy of God, it is Sefior Holton with 
men!“ 

Then his voice changed. 
eet? You are hurt, no?" 

* No," says IJ. I just wanted to lis- 
ten to the spittoon.”’ 

I reckon that joke was too much for me 
in my condition. It takes a strong man 
to stand the wear of things like that. Any- 
how, my next appearance in active life 
found me all bandaged up neat as a Sail- 


„What ees 


ors’ Home, and a very nice-looking gentle- 


man holding my wrist with one hand, with 
a glass of truck to throw into me in the 
other, and Jim was swearing a prayer to 
the doctor not to let me go. 
Oh I wasn't thinking of going any- 
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Mes back that outfit would. 
- [et swarm in. 
E, Eos E It was all over. I heard 
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where,’’ says I, to relieve his mind. 
What are you laughing at? I wasn't." 

That's right, Dill," says Jim taking 
my hand. just stay right here.“ 

The doctor fed me something that I felt 
clear down to my toes, still keeping his 
hand on the wrist. 

* Good!" says lie. The effect of 
shock is over—it's only the lost blood 
now—-he must have lost a gallon, from his 
appearance.“ 

* Durn careless of me,’’ says I, still 
hazy. But what in thunder am I doing 
here? What's all this about ?’’ 

* Lie down, Bill," says lim. ou 
have three knife-cuts and four bullet-holes 
in you.“ 

** I have?’ says I, rousing up. Well, 
then, why didn't I holler for water?“ 

‘ You did," says Jim. 

There, there!“ says the doctor. No 
more talk! Liestill, young man, and sleep, 
if you can.’’ 

It was two days later when I got partic- 
ulars. Seems I was out of my head for 
four hours, and like to die any minute; 
that I had a hole in the lower leg, another 
in the hip, a streak across the top of my 
head, and a bullet in the shoulder. Also 
a slash across the right hand and another 
on the right forearm, and a stab in the 
same upper arm. I suppose that was dur- 
ing the hand-to-hand at the window and 
the door. I have a faint memory of getting 
the knife by pulling it out of my own arm. 
But the bullet-holes knocked me. I don't 
remember getting shot at all—only a dizzi- 
ness when one man fired in my face. | 
guess that was the streak across the head. 
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I was the star performer. The other 
boys drew a couple of holes apiece or so. 
Gonzales wasn’t even laid up, though Pedro 
had his arm shattered. 

Well, they kept me quiet, although I 
was crazy to talk. At the third day I de- 
manded food instead of swill. The doctor 
looked troubled and shook his head. 

** See here, Doc, says I, how am I 
going to manufacture good new blood with- 
out the raw material? Just let me have a 
half a dozen eggs and a hunk of bacon and 
a loaf of bread, and I'll do credit to you. 

He snorted at the idea, but I begged so 
hard he says at last: ** Well, all right; you 
are the toughest piece of humanity I ever 
struck; maybe it wz// do you good. 

So when my tummy lovingly embraced 
my first square meal, William De La Tour 
Saunders felt less naked and ashamed in- 
side of him, and proceeded to get better a 
mile a minute. 

The fourth day I could sit up and hear 
Jim tell me all about it. 

He had found a feller in the camp 
preaching revolution. For some time this 
had been expected. It was known that a 
General Zampeto was setting up for Presi- 
dent, and it was also known that Belknap 
was backing him, although he took great 
care not to be mixed in it by name. But 
Zampeto and Belknap had fooled our 
crowd plenty, by being all ready for action 
when it was supposed they were just start- 
ing in. 

When Jim caught the revolutionists, he 
tumbled at once that things were about to 
boil, so he flew for help. His camp was a 
sort of turning point. The two sides were 
about evenly divided as to forces. So, as 
Jim worked nearly three hundred men, it 
meant a great deal which side they fought 
on. 

Jim's men were mainly peaceful, quiet 
fellows, like Gonzales and that other feller 
(Pepe something-or-other—I don't know 
as I ever learned his full name), and Jim 
had great authority with them. If the 
rebels smashed Jim on the start, his men 
would fall in on the winning side, or at 
worst remain neutral Neither Zampeto 
nor Jim had the least idea they'd fight 
hard—it was just the moral effect of it, 
and then, too, the supplies in the store 
were valuable. 

Jim could round up enough of the boys 
to lick the hide off the rebels, if it wasn't, 
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as I said, that, knowing ’em to be nice 
quiet lads, like Pedro, he felt sure they'd 
quit in a mess. And never will I be such 
a fool as that again, says Jim. I knew 
you'd give em war, but to think of Pedro! 
I told him to run and save himself!“ 

Now our boys, being scattered and with- 
out a leader, simply had to submit to be- 
ing chased out of the country. Chance 
led Gonzales and Pepe to fly to the store. 

So much for us. No one knew what 
was doing in Panama. The country was 
full of rebels around us, and Jim found 
himself too busy gathering an army to ride 
to town and see. 

He finally had some three or four hun- 
dred men, armed after a fashion, that he 
drilled from morning till night. 

And here was I, stuck in bed! Doc 
wouldn’t let me try the game leg, although 
I felt sure it would hold me. 

** You stay there till I tell you,’’ says 
he, ** and then you'll get up and be useful; 
if you try now, you'll only go back again 
to be a nuisance to your friends. 

He put it that way to make it a cinch 
I'd stay. Nobody ever was kinder than 
him and the rest. Each day some one 
was with me to play cards or checkers or 
talk. Old Jim couldn’t do enough for me. 
I think he’d spent all his time in the house 
if it wasn’t that he must take hold outside. 
‘¢ Boy, I know what you did for me, he 
said. There ain't no use talking about 
it between us, but what I have is yours. 

Just the same, I £vew that leg was all 
right, so one day, when I found myself 
alone, I got up to walk to the water-pail. 
I laid down on the floor so hard I near 
bu'sted my nose. Guess I don't want 
any drink," thinks IJ. I'll go to bed in- 
stead.’’ I couldn't make that neither. 
My arms only supported me for a second, 
then they sprung out at the elbow. And 
then I sweat and swore at the cussed con- 
traption of a body that wouldn't work. 
Tears of rage come free and fast. Them 
arms and legs of mine had served me well 
so long I couldn't believe they' d gone back 
on me like that, and I was so ashamed to 
have the doctor come and ketch me that I 
flew into a fit, foamin’ and fumin' and 
snarlin' like a trapped bear. 

It was then the doctor entered on the 
scene, What he said was never intended 
to be repeated. Lord save us! If he 
didn't put my case into juicy words! 
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Nov, you red-headed young fool!’ 
says he as he put me in bed, ** I want you 
to understand I'd beat your head off, if 
you were a well man, for this trick?’ He 
shook his fist under my nose. Wait till 
you get up!’’ says he. 

Ain't I?“ says I, feeling good-natured 
once more tc see him in such a wax. 
„Ain't I waiting ?’’ 

„ won't talk to you!’ says he, and 
slams himself out of thc room. 


CHAPTER XI 


BELKNAP 1S BEATEN AND SAXTON COMES 
INTO HIS OWN 


Things went fast before I was around 
again. Jim met five hundred men sent 
out by Zampeto to clear the country, and 
killed or captured every man of em. The 
prisoners he penned close, but fed well, to 
teach 'em white ways. 

Then he sent deceiving messengers back 
to Zampeto to report how well the rebel 
army was doing. Victory kept perching 
on her standard till it was near wore out. 
Still another detachment, working to the 
east, to unite further south and sweep back 
toward the capital would do excellently. 
The detachment was sent, and gobbled 
the same as before. More victories were 
reported o the home rebel government, 
and assurances given that with another 
body, the three could descend on that part 
of the city held by Perez and Orifiez and 
crush it between the two forces. Once 
more did Zampeto approve, to his bad for- 
tune. And this did him up. It was all 
over with Belknap, Zampeto & Co., ex- 
cept the actual capture of their part of the 
town. They held Santa Ana and the 
church, as was the time-respected custom 
with revolutions. 

Zampeto must have been a plumb fool. 
l saw him afterward—a fat, pompous man 
with a rolling, glaring eye. If Belknap 
had been able to step in in person, we 
shouldn’t have had a walkover; but while 
Zampeto was agreeable to advice in the 
beginning, he soon suffered from cabesa 
grande, which swell-headed state Jim’s 
reports of victories raised to a fearful size, 
and Belknap could do nothing with him. 

His losses were tremendous for that 
country, and there he sat at home, serene 
in the belief of a conqueror! We had a 
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cinch. Not a thing to do but chase them 
out of their holes! 

I had my plans concerning Saxton and 
Mary, so Jim held the final attack on the 
city until I was able to ride. Then he 
sent word to Perez and our army started 
—not in mass, because somebody in the 
rebel army might have sense enough to 
scout a little, but by fives and tens, slip- 
ping along back ways and short cuts until 
Belknap and Zampeto were surrounded on 
the outside by two to one, and faced by 
an equal force in numbers, and a far supe- 
rior in courage and ability, from within. 

I got Orifiez and Perez to help me in 
the last act. We three wormed our way 
into the rebel town early one morning, 
lying quiet in a cellar until evening came. 
Strange to say, the night before, Saxton 
met with an accident. I was handling a 
revolver and it went off, somehow or other, 
and burnt him across the back. Chris- 
topher Columbus, Bill!"! says he, what a 
careless cuss you are! You've put me out 
of commission?! Gracious, but I was 
sorry! Yet, being the guilty party, I 
couldn't see how, with decency, I might 
do less than carry the word to Mary. 
That's one reason why we went into the 
rebels camp. The other had to do with 
Belknap. He was easily capable of ex- 
plaining things to his own credit, as long 
as he did all the talking. Now I wanted 
a hand in the conversation. We hid in 
the trees back of the fountain. Soldiers 
came and went. Zampeto himself, look- 
ing like a traveling jewelry store, made a 
visit, but all hands were so secure in the 
belief of the wonderful success of the cause 
that they never suspected the existence of 
three enemies in the same garden—or even 
in the same one hundred square miles, for 
the matter of that. At last we saw Bel- 
knap; he came to the door with Zampeto. 
Behind him we saw the women folk. One 
looked like Mary, but I couldn't be sure. 
Every time she moved somebody stuck his 
head in the way. At last Zampeto drop- 
ped something, and as he stooped to pick 
it up I saw Mary plainly. She looked thin 
and worn, poor girl Certain that both 
were in the house, I made a quick sneak 
across to the kitchen window, up the shut- 
ters, and in at a window on the second 
floor. Mary had told me the room Bel- 
knap kept as his private office. It was 
that window I wept in. 
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I heard my man’s heavy step in the hall 
as I gathered myself. I heard Mary's 
voice answer him in a sad and lifeless tone. 
** I hope it will soon be over—it seems ter- 
rible, terrible! Although the end may be 
good." I heard her door shut, and, Bel- 
knap, coming again, I got my gun ready, 
put on a bashful expression, and waited. 
I do not lie when I say that Mr. Belknap 
was astonished to find me in his private 
room. That expression was one of the few 
honest ones it had been my privilege to sce 
upon his face. ! 

„What are you doing here ?”’ he asked. 

** Why, I only came to speak to Mary 
—to tell her about Mr. Saxton,’’ I stam- 
mered shyly, knowing that Saxton's name 
would wake him up. 

** What about Saxton?” he asked, put- 
ting a wicked cye on me. . 

„Why, I want to tell Mary—I don't 
like to say—’’ 

* What! he said. What? You come 
into my room and won't answer my ques- 
tions?" He took a quick, cat-like step 
toward me. Isaw I had a lively man to 
deal with, and weak as I was, it stood me 
in hand to get ready. There was a let- 
ter," I mumbled, reaching in my pocket 
for my gun. With my hand on that I 
changed my mind. I guess I oughtn't 
to let you have it, Mr. Belknap, I said. 

He got gray around the mouth. **Give 
me that letter!'' says he in his strained 
whispering. ‘Give it to me, or, so help 
me God, I'll kill you where you stand.’’ 

I jumped back, terrified. — ** You 
wouldn't hurt me?" I gasped. “I 
shouldn't give you the letter, sir; it was 
intended for Mary—please don't hurt me! 
I've been sick!“ 

He drew a knife. If you do not in- 
stantly hand me that letter,’’ he says, and 
he meant every word of it, ** I shall put this 
in your heart.’’ 

That was the justification I needed. It's 
queer, but I never saw a man who didn't 
have to have an excuse. Belknap had /s, 
I reckon. 

We stood there, me quivering with fear 
and his bad, light eyes murderous on me, 
while slowly, slowly I drew out . . . my 
gun. 

* Now," whispers I, ‘‘you_ petrified 
hunk of hypocrisy, I've got you! Hand 
me that knife!’’ 

He couldn't understand. He just stared. 
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„Hand me that knife!’’ says I, letting 
what I felt become apparent. He passed 
over the knife. 

* Mr. Belknap, says I, ‘‘ your goose 
is cooked. The government army is right 
outside, as your people could have seen if 
they'd had the wit of a mud-turtle. I’ve 
come into your lines prepared to do 
anything necessary, as you can readily 
imagine. We're going to have a little 
play-acting now, and you're to guess your 
part. If you guess wrong—’’ 

His eyes flickered with fury. 

„Understand, I whispers, ‘‘ a crook- 
ed move and adios P?’ 

He understood. I kicked a table over 
and scuffled with my feet as if there was a 
row, then lay down on the floor, where I 
could watch my man, and yelled quietly for 
help. Orifiez’s head showed at the win- 
dow. I signaled him, and he lay behind 
the shutter with his artillery trained on 
Belknap the virtuous. 

** Don't cause me the great grief, Sefior,’’ 
he whispers. Belknap turned and, seeing 
him, the life went out of his face. 

I hadn’t yelled loud enough to alarm 
the house. Only Mary’s quick feet re- 
sponded to the call. 

She, too, was a trifle surprised to find 
me lying on the floor in Belknap’s room. 

Save me, Mary!“ I cried. **Save me!“ 

What’s a little foolish pride when your 
friend’s good is at stake? Yet it hurt to 
do that. 

‘Why, Will! Mr. Belknap!’ she cried, 
astonished. ‘* Whatever is the matter? 
What does this mean?“ 

** [ came to see you, Mary,” I said, 
almost crying, ‘‘and Mr. Belknap threat. 
ened to kill me.“ 

To kill vou, Will?'' she said in a voice 
that rang like a man's. To &7// you?" 

*£ Yes," I said piteously. And I’m 
not fit to fight him I' ve been hurt—see 
my head, where I've been shot.“ I tore 
open my shirt sleeve. See the cuts! and 
the bullet holes!“ 

** Oh, poor boy! poor, poor boy!’ she 
said in such loving pity that I felt a skunk 
and had a mind to chuck the game. But 
it was out of my hands now. Mary sprang 
up and faced Belknap, so strong, graceful 
and daring in her rage that I forgot my job 
in admiring her. 

* Sir," she said, „explain to me why 
you threaten my friends!“ 
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Belknap opened his mouth. Outside 
sounded a little click—like a creak in the 
shutter hinge. No words came. 

The blood flamed in her face. ** Have you 
nothing to say to me, sir? I shallask you 
once more what this poor wounded boy has 
done to you that you propose to kill him?“ 

You never saw an uglier mug than Bel- 
knap’s in all your days as it appeared then. 
Ordinarily, although I hate to say it, he 
was a fine looking man, but now his face 
was so twisted he looked like the devil in 
person. And still he said nothing. He 
had plenty good reason not to. 

At this Mary went at him. I thought 
you a good man—a wise man, she said, 
with a bitter quiet that burnt in every 
word. ‘*You are a cowardly scoundrel. 
Attack the boy if you dare. I think I am 
a match for such as you. 

And so help me John Rodgers, if she 
didn't catch up the heavy ruler from his 
desk and stand ready for him! 

If I had the least remaining pity for 
Belkna>, the look he threw at her finished 
it. He would have struck her if he could. 

** Bah?’ says she, throwing down the 
ruler with disgust. ‘‘I am making much 
out of little. You are not worth notice.’’ 

She turned to me. 

** Never mind, Will, dear, she said. 
** You are safe; he dare not touch you. 
What was it you risked your life to tell 
me?"' 

** Mary," I said, speaking very slowly, 
to make it sound its worst. ‘‘ Arthur—is 
shot.“ 

She acted as if she was, too. I caught 
her just in time. She hung so for a mo- 
ment, not fainting, but as lifeless. 

„Now, she said, scarcely above a 
breath“ now, when I have just begun to 
sce, it comes! And I have myself to 
thank for it.’’ 

She was so white it frightened me; be- 
sides, things were everlastingly sliding 
along with Bill. 

* Oh, he's not dead!” I explained, 
quickly. He mayn't even be badly 
hurt, but I felt sure you wanted to know.“ 

Then the tears came. Want to 
know?’’ she sobbed. Of course I want 
to know. Oh, what a fool of a woman I've 
been! And to think of your coming to 
tell me at the risk of your life! I haven't 
deserved it! Where is Arthur? Can we 
go there? Can we go, Will? You don't 
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believe he'll He mustn't! He 
can’t!” 

Last I saw of Saxton he was chuckling 
merrily over the doctor’s mistake concern- 
ing the value of aces up. 

** It’s dodging through the lines, Mary, 
to get to him—risky.’’ 

She waved my objection off with an im- 
patient hand, dried her eyes, and made 
ready. 

** Come with mc until I get some things 
together,’’ she said, practical, in spite of 
her fire. I do sure like that combination. 

*' I'llstay here, says I. ** You won't hurt 
me now, will you, Mr. Belknap? This I 
remarked in a very youthful, pleading tone. 

He said, No, after a struggle. It 
didn't sound like anything you ever heard 
ſrom a human throat. 

«TÌ just stay here, I said. I wanted 
a word with the man. Mary looked doubt- 
ful for a moment, but at length leſt. 

** Now, Belknap, says I, when she was 
safely in her room, and me almighty glad 
to be my own self again, ** because you've 
been a friend of Mary’s,—that is, because 
she thought you were,—you go free, if you 
wish. When we leave we'll send you back 
aman. Take my advice and go with him, 
—don’t get it into your fool head I’m 
working a plant on you this time. You 
can guess what your carcass will be worth 
when we take the city. Our men are due 
here in a few minutes.“ 

He looked at me and ground his teeth. 

Better do it, I said. 

And then came testimony : far-off firing, 
and yells. 

** Qur boys are closing in,’’ I told him. 
That's them, now.“ 

The firing grew heavier and then quit. 
The yells increased. 

Another look flashed on his face, — fear. 
For a while I think the bigger man in him 
determined to stick it out, but fear drew 
the pot. 

** Of course, he said, if I am to un- 
derstand that you mean well by me—”’ 

“I don’t mean well by you. I despise 
you altogether. You get away safely be- 
cause Mary thought once you were a friend. 
It's a fool notion that you can take advan- 
tage of, or not, as pleases you. I won't 
attempt to disguise the fact that you are 
wanted bad by some of our side.  Orifíez, 
there, would like to have your hide to re- 
member you by."' 


die? 
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** Si, Señor !’’ says Orifiez from the 
window. It is only that my word is 
given you are not dead now.“ 

There came another burst of firing, 
nearer,—another street taken. 

J agree, said Belknap, and now he 
was anxious, fawning. ‘‘I can take a few 
belongings?  Trifles that I have picked up 
and wish to keep? 

** You can take what you can carry, I 
answered, short. 

Thank you,—thank you, said he, 
hurriedly. ‘‘ Would you mind if I asked 
you to leave me alone in the room? A 
stranger distracts one when it comes to 
what to leave and what to keep.’’ 

** We won't steal your darned money, 
even if we see it," I said. ‘You'll 
have time after we leave to gather your 
wealth. 

He bit his nails. The time seems 
short, he said. The firing broke out 
nearer, and now you could hear our war- 


whoop. Viva, Perez! Down with the 
traitors!’’ Each side called the other 
traitors. ‘‘Perez’’ was the key to the 
party. 


**Short or not, it’s what you get,’’ I 
answered him. Mary left her room and 
the talk stopped. 

J am ready, she said. 

I took her bundle and we started. At 
the head of the stairs she paused. ** Will,"' 
she said, ‘‘I hate that man ; but as I hope 
to go to the happiness of my life, I will not 
leave him so. 

** Good for you !’’ says I. 

She went in and held out her hand. 

** Mr. Belknap, she said, I wish no 
ill-will between us. Forgive me as fully 
as I forgive you. 

* Certainly, my dear young lady!" 
says he, with haste and effusion.  **Cer- 
tainly! Of course! It meant nothing 
to him at all. And it meant a ton to 
Mary. She stared at him until I pulled 
her away. Is that a sane man? she 
asked me. 

*«I've no time for conundrums,’’ I an- 
swered her. We must be getting out of 
this.“ 

If I succeeded, I was to signal Perez. 
When we reached the garden, I could 
walk freely, being in the company of the 
well-known Sefiorita Maria. I undid my 
neckerchief, shook it carelessly, and Perez 
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was off, to bring Arthur by any kind of 
method to the arranged meeting-place. 

Orifiez struck off ahead to scout for pos- 
sible danger. 

There was none. We hadn't gone five 
squares before we ran into panic-stricken 
rebels, and the firing-line was approaching 
on the jump. 

We landed at the little ruined stone 
house before Saxton and Perez ; they had 
much farther to travel. 

** We must wait here,'' I told Mary. 

* Must we?" she asked pitifully. 
Can't we go on?“ 

** Now, my dear girl, see here,’’ says I, 
in a fatherly manner, after I've tried to 
do the best 

Mes, dear, yes,—I’m ungrateful, I 
know. She cried a little. But I’ve 
been such a fool! You're sure he isn't 
dangerously hurt? 

** Why, it may be, says I, with a wave 
of my hand, ‘‘that he's up and around ! I 
don't know much about these things, you 
know. I’m scart easy. 

I heard a step. I' d strained my ears for it 
for the last twenty minutes. ‘‘ Now,’’ I says 
to her, ** I'll skip out to see what's doing.“ 

I slid behind a tree in time to prevent 
Sax from seeing me. Perez was on the hill 
waving his hands for joy. I felt pretty 
joyous myself, hiding in the brush with the 
lovely feeling of putting through a thor- 
oughly successful put-up job. 

A dead silence after Saxton stepped 
within the little house. Then come one 
cry—‘‘ Arthur! 

The whole business, from the cradle to 
the grave, was done up in one small word. 

Perez come down the hill; I left my 
brush-pile. Arthur and Mary were sitting 
on the stone step, hand in hand. I'll bet 
they never said a word after that first cry, 
and they held hands like they was afraid 
to let go, even for a minute. I thought 
we'd have lots of explaining to do, but 
shucks! "They didn't want any explana- 
tions. There they were, sitting on the 
door-step, hand in hand. Good enough 
old explanation for anybody. 

They didn't even see us. 

I raised mv voice, calling to Perez, 
** Your Excellency, I have the honor to 
report Panama has fallen!“ 

And there they sat, hand in hand. 
They didn’t hear us, neither. 


END. 
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CZAR 


OF RUSSIAN AMERICA 


The Career of the Last of the Vikings of the Pacific who 
Built up an Enormous Fur Trade for the Russians, 
Ruled like an Independent Prince on this Continent, and 
being Deposed zm his Old Age, Died of a Broken Heart 


By Agnes C. Laut 


wilder lord of the wild 
NECS MS 8 north land ever existed 
than that old madcap Vik- 
ing of the Pacific, —Alexan- 
der Baranof, governor of 
the Russian fur traders. For 
thirty years he ruled over the west coast 
of America from Alaska to Southern Cali- 
fornia, despotic as a czar. And he played 
the game single-handed, no retinue but 
convicts from Siberia, no subjects but hos- 
tile Indians. 
Whether leading the hunting brigades 
of a thousand men over the sea in little 
skin canoes light as cork, or rallying his 
followers ambushed by hostiles repelling 
invasion of their hunting ground, or drown- 
ing hardships in seas of fiery Russian 
brandy in midnight carousals,—Baranof 
was supreme autocrat. Drunk or sober, 
he was master of whatever came, mutineers 
or foreign traders planning to oust Russians 
from the coast of America. Baranof stood 
for all that was best and all that was worst 
in that heroic period of Pacific Coast his- 
tory when adventurers from all corners of 
the earth roamed the otter hunting-grounds 
in quest of fortune. Each man was a law 
unto himself. "There was fear of neither 
man nor devil. The whole era might have 
been a page from the hero epic of prehis- 
toric days when earth was young, and men 
ranged the seas unhampered by conscience 
or custom, magnificent beasts of prey, 
glorying in freedom and bloodshed and 
the warring clements. 
Yet in prison, Baranof was far from a 
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hero. He was wizened, sallow, small; a 
margin of red hair round a head bald as a 
bowl, grotesque under a black wig tied on 
with a handkerchief. And he had gone up 
in life much the way a monkey climbs, — 
by shifts and scrambles and prehensile 
hoists with frequent falls. It was an ill 
turn of fortune that sent him to America in 
the first place. He had been managing a 
glass factory at Irkutsk, Siberia, where the 
endless caravans of the fur traders passed. 
Born at Kargopol, East Russia, in 1747, 
he had drifted to Moscow, set up in a shop 
for himself at twenty-four, failed in busi- 
ness, and emigrated to Siberia at thirty- 
five. "Tales of profit in the fur trade were 
current at Irkutsk. — Tired of stagnating in 
what was an absolutely safe but unuttera- 
bly monotonous life, Baranof left the fac- 
tory and invested all his savings in the fur 
trade to the Indians of Northern Siberia 
and Kamchatka. For some years all went 
well  Baranof invested deeper, borrowing 
for his ventures. ‘Then the Chukchee In- 
dians swooped down on his caravans, 
stampeded the pack horses, scuttled the 
goods, —and Baranof was a bankrupt. The 
rival fur companies on the west coast of 
America were now engaged in the merry 
game of cutting each other's throats, — lit- 
erally and without restraint. A strong 
hand was needed,—a hand that could 
weld the warring elements into one, and 
push Russian trade far down from Alaska 
to New Spain, driving from the field 
those foreigners whose relentless meth- 
ods—liquor, bludgeon, musket,—were de- 
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moralizing the. Indian sea-otter hunters. 

Destitute and bankrupt, Baranof was 
offered one-sixth of the profits to become 
governor of the chief Russian company. 
On August 10, 1790, about the same time 
that John Jacob Astor also embarked in 
the fur trade that was to bring him in con- 
tact with the Russians,—Baranof sailed 
to America, 

Fifty-two men, the ragamuffin crew 
numbered, exiles, convicts, branded crim- 
inals, raggedly clad and ill-fed, sleeping 
wherever they could on the littered and 
vermin-infested decks ; for what did the 
lives of a convict crew matter? Below 
decks was crammed to the water-line with 
goods for trade. All thought for furs, 
small care for men, and a few days out 
from port the water casks were found to 
be leaking so badly that allowance of 
drinking water was reduced, and before 
the equinoctial gales, scurvy had already 
disabled the crew. Baranof did not turn 
back, nor allow the strong hand of author- 
ity to relax over his men as poor Bering 
had. He ordered all press of sail, and 
with the winds whistling through the 
rigging and the little ship straining to the 
smashing seas, did his best to out-speed 
disease, sighting the long line of surf- 
washed Aleutian Islands in September, 
coasting from headland to headland, kecp- 
ing well off shore for fear of reefs till the 
end of the month, when he was com- 
pelled to turn into Oonalaska for water. 
There was no ignoring the danger of the 
landing. A shore like the walls of a giant 
rampart with reefs in the teeth of a saw, 
lashed to a fury by beach combers,— 
offered poor escape from death by scurvy. 
Nevertheless, Baranof effected anchorage 
at Koshigin Bay, sent the small boats 
ashore for water, watched his chance of a 
seaward breeze, and ran out to sea again 
in one desperate effort to reach Kadiak, 
the headquarters of the fur traders, before 
winter. Outside the shelter of the harbor, 
wind and seas met the ship. She was 
driven helpless as a chip in a whirlpool 
straight back for the granite rocks of the 
shore, where she smashed to pieces like 
the broken staves of a dry water-barrel. 
Led by the indomitable Baranof, who 
seemed to meet the challenge of the very 
elements, the half-drowned crew crawled 
ashore only to be ordered to save the cargo 
now rolling up in the wave-wash. 
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When darkness settled over the sea on 
the last night of September, Baranof was 
in the same predicament as Bering, — a 
castaway for the winter on a barren island. 
Instead of sinking under the redoubled 
blows of an adverse fate, the little Russian 
rebounded like a rubber ball. 

Holes were at once scooped out of the 
sand, and the caves roofed over with the 
remnants of the wreck. These under- 
ground huts on an island destitute of wood 
were warmer than surface cabins, and 
better withstood the terrible north winds 
that swept down from the Arctic with such 
force that for two months at a time the men 
could go outside only by crawling on all 
fours from shelter of boulder to boulder. 
Ammunition was distributed to the fifty 
castaways, salmon bought from the Indians 
whom Baranof's fair treatment won from 
the first, once a week rye meal was given 
out for soup, and for the rest, the men 
had to depend on the eggs of sea birds, 
that flocked over the precipitous shores in 
myriads, or on the sea-lions roaring till the 
surf shook from rocky islets along the shore. 

Jf there is one characteristic more than 
another that proves a man master of desti- 
ny, it is ability not only to meet misfortune 
but to turn it to advantage when it comes. 
While waiting for the rescue that never 
came, Baranof studied the language of the 
Aleuts, sent his men among them to learn 
to hunt, rode out to sea in their frail 
skin-boats lashed abreast to keep from 
swamping during storm, slept at night on 
the beach with no covering but the over- 
turned canoes and, sharing every hardship, 
set traps with his own hands. When the 
weather was too boisterous for hunting, he 
set his people boiling salt from sea water 
to dry supplies of fish for the summer, or 
replenishing their ragged clothes by making 
coats of birds’ skin. The last week be- 
fore Easter provisions were so low the 
whole crew were compelled to indulge in 
a Lenten fast; but on Easter Monday, 
behold, a putrid whale thrown ashore by 
the storm! "The fast was followed by a 
feast. The winds subsided and hunters 
brought in sea-lions. 

It was quite apparent now no help was 
coming from Kadiak. Baranof had three 
large boats made of skin and wreckage. 
One he left with the men, who were to 
guard the remnants of the cargo. A sec- 
ond he dispatched with twenty-six men. 
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In the third he himself embarked, now in 
a raging fever from the exposure of the 
winter. <A year, all but a month, from the 
time he had left Asia, Baranof reached 
Three Saints, Kadiak, on June 27, 1791. 

Things were black enough when Bar- 
anof landed at Kadiak. The settlement 
of Three Saints had been depending on 
the supplies of his wrecked ship, and when 
he arrived, himself in need, discontent 
flared into open mutiny. Five different 
rival companies had demoralized the Indi- 
ans by supplying them with liquor and 
egging them on to raid other traders. 
Southward, toward Nootka, were hosts of 
foreign ships—Gray and Kendrik and In- 
graham from Boston, Vancouver from 
England, Moore from East India, Quadra 
from New Spain, private ventures outfit- 
ted by Astor from New York. If Russia 
was to preserve her hunting-grounds, no 
time should be lost. 

Baranof met the difficulties like a com- 
mander of guerrilla warfare. Brigades 
were sent eastward to the fishing-ground 
of Cook’s Inlet to add to the supplies. 
Incipient mutiny was quelled by sending 
more hunters off with Ismyloff to explore 
new sea-otter fields in Prince William 
Sound. The rival companies he dealt with 
in a way that shall be related in its place, 
and as for the foreign fur traders, he con- 
ceived the brilliant plan of buying food 
from them in exchange for Russian furs 
and of supplying them with brigades of 
Aleut Island hunters to scour the Pacific 
for sea-otter from Nootka and the Colum- 
bia to Southern California, This would 
not only add to stores of Russian furs, but 
push Russian dominion southward and 
keep other nations off the field. 

That it was not all plain sailing on a 
summer day may he inferred from one in- 
cident. He had led out a brigade of sev- 
eral hundred canoes—Indians and Rus- 
sians—to Nuchek Island, off Prince Wil- 
liam Sound, on the mainland. Though he 
had tried to win the friendship of the coast 
Indians by gifts, it was necessary to steal 
from point to point by night and to hide 
at many places as he coasted the mainland. 
Throwing up some sort of rough barricade 
at Nuchek Island, he sent the most of his 
men off to fish and remained with only 
sixtcen Aleuts and Russians. It was per- 
fectly natural that the Alaskan Indians 
should resent the Aleuts intruding on the 
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hunting-grounds of the main coast, one 
thousand miles from the Aleutian Islands. 
Besides, the mainland Indians had now 
learned unscrupulous brutality from foreign 
traders. Baranof knew his danger and 
never relaxed vigilance. Of the sixteen 
men, five always stood sentry at night. 
The night of June 20 was pitch dark. 
Terrific seas were running and a tempest 
raged through the woods of the mainland. 
For safety, Ismyloff's ship had scudded to 
the offing. Baranof had undressed, thrown 
himself down in his cabin, and was in the 
deep sleep of outdoor exhaustion when, 
above the howling of the gale, not five 
steps away,—so close it was impossible to 
distinguish friend from foe in the dark- 
ness, —arose the shrill war-cry of hostiles. 
Leaping to his feet, Baranof rushed out 
undressed, to have his shirt torn to shreds 
by a shower of flint and copper-head 
arrows. Inthe dark, the Russians could 
only fire blindly. The panic-stricken 
Aleuts dashed for their canoes to escape 
out to Ismyloff'sship on the offing. Ismy- 
loff sent armed Russians through the surf- 
wash and storm to Baranof's aid. Baranof 
kept his small cannon pounding hot shot 
where the shouts sounded till daylight. 
Of his sixteen men, two Russians and nine 
Aleuts were dead. Of the men who came 
to his aid, fifteen were wounded. The 
corpses of twelve hostiles lay on the beach, 
and as the gray dawn came over the tem- 
pestuous sea, six large war canoes van- 
ished into the morning mist, a long trail 
of blood over the waves showing that the 
hostiles were carrying off their wounded. 
Well might Baranof write: **I will van- 
quish a cruel fate, or fall under its repeated 
blows." The most of men would have 
thought they had sufficient excuse to jus- 
tify backing out of their difficulties. Bar- 
anof locked grapples with the worst that 
destiny could do to him, and never once 
let go. Sometimes the absolute futility of 
so much striving, so much hardship, so 
much peril, all for the sake of the crust of 
bread that represents mere existence—sent 
him down to black depths of ragless 
despondency when he asked himself, was 
life worth while? But he never let go his 
grip, his sense of resistance, his impulse to 
fight the worst, the unshunnable obliga- 
tion of being alive and going on with the 
game, succeed or fail. Such fits of despair 
might end in wild carousals, when he drank 
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every Russian under the table, out-shouted 
the loudest singer, and perhaps wound up 
by throwing the roomful of revelers out of 
the doors. But he rose from the depths 
of debauch and despair and went on with 
the game. That was the main point. 

The terrible position to which loss of 
supplies had reduced the traders of Kadiak 
when his own vessel was wrecked at Oona- 
laska, on the way out, demonstrated to 
Baranof the need of more ships, so when 
orders came from his company, in 1793, to 
construct a sailing boat on the timberless 
island of Kadiak, without iron, without 
axes, without saw, without tar, without 
canvas, he was eager to attempt the impos- 
sible task. Shields, an Englishman in the 
employment of Russia, was to act as ship 
builder, and Baranof sent the men assigned 
for the work up to Sunday Harbor on the 
west side of Prince William Sound, where 
heavy forests would supply timber and the 
tide-rush help to launch the vessel from 
the skids. There were no saws in the set- 
tlement. Planks had to be hewn out 
of the logs. Iron there was none. The 
rusty remnants of old wrecks were gathered 
together for bolts and joints and axes. 
Spruce gum mixed with blubber oil took 
the place of oakum and tar below water 
line. Moss and clay were used as caulking 
above water. For sail cloth, there was 
nothing but shreds and rags and tatters of 
canvas patched together so that each mast- 
arm looked like Joseph's coat of many colors. 
Seventy-nine feet from stem to stern, the 
crazy craft measured, of twenty-three feet 
beam, thirteen draught, one hundred tons, 
two decks, and three masts. All the winter 
of 1792-93, just a year after Robert Gray, 
the American, had built his sloop down at 
Fort Defense, off Vancouver Island,—the 
Russian ship building went on. Then in 
April, lest the poverty of the Russians 
should become known to foreign traders, 
Baranof sent Shields, the English ship 
builder, off out of the way, on an otter 
hunting venture. It was August of the 
next summer before the clumsy craft slipped 
from the skids into the rising tide. She 
was so badly ballasted that she bobbled 
like cork, and her sails so frail they flew to 
tatters in the gentlest wind, but Russia had 
accomplished her first ship in America. 
Bells were set ringing when the Phanix 
was towed into the harbor of Kadiak, and 
when she reached Okhotsk laden with furs 
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to the water-line in April of 1794, enthu- 
siasm knew no bounds. 

But a more serious matter than ship 
building demanded Baranof’s attention. 
Four other rival companies were on the 
ground. Did one party of traders establish 
a fort on Cook's Inlet ?—Forthwith came 
another to a point higher up the inlet, 
where Indians could be intercepted. There 
followed warlike raids, the pillaging of 
each other's forts, the capture of each 
other's Indian hunters, the utter demoral- 
ization of the Indians by each fort forbid- 
ding the savages to trade at the other, the 
flogging and bludgeoning and butchering 
of those who disobeyed the order, - and 
finally, the forcible abduction of whole vil- 
lages of women and children to compel the 
alliance of the hunters. All Baranof’s 
work to pacify the hostiles of the mainland 
was being undone, and what complicated 
matters hopelessly for him was the fact that 
the shareholders of his own company were 
also shareholders in the rival ventures. 
Baranof rote to Siberia for instructions, 
urging the amalgamation of all the compa- 
nies in one. The story of that amalgama- 
tion, similar to the union of North-West 
Company and Hudson's Bay in Canada, 
belongs to the formal account of the 
Russian American Fur Company. What 
concerned Alexander Baranof was, that the 
instructions were so long in coming that 
the fur trade was being utterly bedeviled, 
and the passions of the savages inflamed 
to a point of danger for every white man 
on the North Pacific. Affairs were at this 
pass when Konovalof, the dashing leader 
of the plunderers, planned to capture Bar- 
anof, himself, and seize the shipyard at 
Sunday Harbor, on Prince William Sound. 
Baranof had one hundred and fifty fight- 
ing Russians in his brigades. Should he 
wait longer for the delayed instructions 
from Siberia? While he hesitated, some 
of his ship builders were ambushed in the 
woods, robbed, beaten, and left half dead. 
Baranof could not afford to wait longer. 
He had no more legal justification for his 
act than the plunderers had for theirs, 
but it was a case where a man must step 
outside law or be exterminated. Rallying 
his men round him and taking no one into 
his confidence, the doughty little Russian 
sent a formal messenger to Konovalof, the 
bandit, at this redoubt on Cook's Inlet, 
pompously summoning him in the name 
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of the governor of Siberia to appear and 
answer for his misdeeds. To the brigand, 
the summons was a bolt out of the blue. 
How was he to know not a word had 
come from the governor of Siberia, and 
the summons was sheer bluff? He was so 
terrorized at the long hand of power reach- 
ing across the Pacific to clutch him back to 
perhaps branding or penal service in 
Siberia, that he did not even ask to see 
Baranof’s documents. Coming post-haste, 
he proffered explanations, excuses, fright- 
ened pleadings. Baranof would have none 
of him. He clapped the culprit and his 
associates in irons, put them on Ismyloff’s 
vessel, and dispatched them for trial to 
Siberia. That he also seized the furs of 
his rivals for safe-keeping was a mere de- 
tail. The prisoners were, of course, dis- 
charged, for Baranof's conduct could no 
more bear scrutiny than their ówn, but it 
was one way to get rid of rivals, and the 
fur companies at war in the Canadian 
North-West practiced the same trick 
twenty years later. 

The effect of the bandit outrages on the 
hostile Indians of the mainland was quickly 
evident.  Baranof realized that if he was 
to hold the Pacific Coast for his company, 
he must push his hunting brigades east 
and south towards New Spain. A convict 
colony, that was to be the nucleus of a 
second St. Petersburg, was planned to be 
built under the very shadow of Mount St. 
Elias. Shields, the Englishman employed 
by Russia, after bringing back two thousand 
sea-otter from Bering Bay in 1793, had 
pushed on down southeastward to Norfolk 
Sound or the modern Sitka, where he 
loaded a second cargo of two thousand sea- 
otter. A dozen foreign traders had already 
coasted Alaskan shores, and southward of 
Norfolk Sound was a flotilla of American 
fur traders yearly encroaching closer and 
closer on the Russian field. All fear of 
rivalry among the Russians had been re- 
moved by the union of the different com- 
panies in 1799. Baranof pulled his forces 
together for the master stroke that was to 
establish Russian dominion on the Pacific. 
This was the removal of the capital of 
Russian America farther south. 

On the second week of April, 1799, 
with two vessels, twenty-two Russians, and 
three hundred and fifty canoes of Aleut 
fur hunters, Baranof sailed from Prince 
William Sound for the southeast. Pause 
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was made early in May opposite Kay,— 
Bering's old landfall, — to hunt sea-otter. 


. The sloops hung on the offing, the hunting 


brigades, led by Baranof in one of the big 
skin canoes, paddling for the surf wash 
and kelp fields of the boisterous, rocky 
coast, which sea-otter frequent in rough 
weather. Dangers of the hunt never 
deterred Baranof. The wilder the turmoil 
of spray and billows, the more sea-otter 
would be driven to refuge on the kelp 
fields. Cross-tides like a whirlpool ran on 
this coast when whipped by the winds. 
Not a sound from the sea-otter hunters! 
Silently, like sea birds glorying in the 
tempest, the canoes bounded from crest to 
crest of the rolling seas, always taking care 
not to be caught broadsides by the smash- 
ing combers, or swamped between waves 
in the churning seas. How it happened 
is not known, but somehow between wind 
and tide-rip, thirty of the canoes that rode 
over a billow and swept down to the trough, 
—never came up. A flaw of wind had 
caught the mountain billows,—the sixty 
hunters went under. From where he was, 
Baranof saw the disaster, saw the terror 
of the other two hundred men, saw the 
rising storm, and at a glance measured that 
it was farther back to the sloops than on 
towards the dangerous shore. The sea- 
otter hunt was forgotten in the impending 
catastrophe to the entire brigade. Signal 
and shout confused in the thunder of the 
surf, —the men were ordered to paddle for 
theirlives in shore. Night was coming on. 
The distance was longer than Baranof had 
thought, and it was dark before the brig- 
ades landed, and the men flung themselves 
down totaly exhausted to sleep on the 
drenched sands. 

Barely were the hunters asleep when the 
shout of Kolosh Indians from the forest 
behind told an ambush. The mainland 
hostiles, resenting this invasion of their 
hunting fields by Aleut Indians, had 
watched the storm drive the canoes to 
land. On one side was the tempest, on 
the other the forest thronged with warri- 
ors. The Aleuts lost their heads and 
dashed for hiding in the woods, only to 
find certain death. Baranof and the Rus- 
sians with him fired off their muskets till 
all powder was used. ‘Then they shouted 
in the Aleut dialect for the hunters to em- 
bark. The sea was the lesser danger. By 
morning the brigades had joined the sloops 
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Prince Alexander Baranof. 


on the offing. Thirteen more canoes had 
been lost in the ambush. 

Such was the inauspicious introduction 
for Baranof to the founding of the new 
Russian fort at Sitka, or Norfolk Sound. 

Baranof would have selected the site 
of the present Sitka, high, rocky and 
secure from attack, but the old Sitkan 
chief refused to sell it, bartering for glass 
beads and trinkets a site six miles north of 
the present town. 

Half the men were set to hunting and 
fishing, half to chopping logs for the new 
fort, built in the usual fashion, with high 
palisades, a main barracks a hundred feet 
long in the center, three stories high, with 
trap doors connecting each story, cabins 
and hutches all round the inside of the 
palisades. Lanterns hung at the mast- 
head to recall the brigades tothe ship each 
night, for Captain Cleveland, a Boston 
trader anchored in the harbor, forewarned 
Baranof of the Indians’ treacherous char- 


acter, more dangerous now when demoral- 
ized by the rivalry of white traders and in 
possession of the civilized man’s weapons. 
Free distribution of liquor by unscrupu- 
lous sea captains did not mend matters. 
Cleveland reported that the savages had so 
often threatened to attack his ship that he 
no longer permitted them on board, con- 
cealing the small number of his crew by 
screens of hides round the decks, trading 
only at a wicket with cannon primed and 
muskets bristling through the hides above 
the taffrail. He warned Baranof’s hunt- 
ers not to be lead off inland bear hunting, 
for the bear might be a Sitkan Indian in 
decoy to trap the hunters into an am bush. 
Such a decoy had almost trapped Cleve- 
land’s crew, when other Indians were no- 
ticed in ambush. The new fort was chris- 
tened Archangel in the hope that the cham- 
pion of Heaven would defend the Russians. 

But there is an old saying that the cham- 
pion of Heaven helps those who help 
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themselves. All went well as long as Bar- 
anof was on the ground. Sea-otter were 
obtained for worthless trinkets. Sentries 
paraded the gateway, so Baranoff sailed 
back to Kadiak. ‘The Kolosh or Sitkan 
tribes had only bided their time. One 
sleepy summer day of June, 1802, when 
the slouchy Siberian convicts were off 
guard and Baranof two thousand miles 
away, the Indians fell on the fort and at 
one fell swoop wiped it out. The massacre 
is a story by itself, more intimately con- 
cerned with the Russian Fur Company than 
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within the walls, with a retinue of two or 
three thousand Indian otter hunters cab- 
ined along the beach. There was a shipyard. 
There was a foundry for the manufacture 
of the great brass bells sold for chapels in 
New Spain. ‘There were archbishops, 
priests, deacons, schools. ‘Twenty sailing 
vessels and two ocean-goers rocked to the 
tide of Sitka. At the hot springs, twenty 
miles away, hospitals and baths were built. 
A library and gallery of famous paintings 
were added to the fort, though Baranof 
complained it would have been wiser to 
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Baranof. Up at Kadiak honors were show- 
*ering on the little, old, fighting governor. 
Two decorations of nobility he had been 
given by 1804, but his grief over the loss 
of Sitka was inconsolable. I will either 
die or restore the fort" he vowed, and 
with the help of a Russian man-of-war, 
sent round the world, he sailed that sum- 
mer into Sitka Sound. The Indians scut- 
tled their barricade erected on the site of 
the present Sitka. Here the fort was re- 
built and renamed New Archangel—a fort 
worthy in its palmy days of Baranof's most 
daring ambitions. Sixty Russian officers 
and eight hundred white families lived 


have physicians for his men. Sixteen 
short cannon and forty-two long guns bris- 
tled in defense of the walls. The gov- 
ernor’s three-story house, with a high 
cupola from whose dome shone a light to 
guide ships into the harbor, stood on a 
rock a hundred feet above the tide level. 
Lemon-yellow and red-roofed the houses 
and low barracks were painted, with a 
stairway leading up from the wharf to the 
fort proper. For the rest of Baranof's 
rule, Sitka became the great rendezvous 
of vessels trading on the Pacific. Here 
Baranof held sway like a potentate, serv- 
ing regal feasts to all visitors with the pomp 
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of a little court and the barbarity of a 
wassailing, medieval lord. 

But all this was not so much fireworks 
for display. Baranof had his motive. To 
the sea captains who feasted with him and 
drank themselves torpid under his table, he 
proposed a plan—he would supply the Aleut 
hunters for them to hunt on shares as far 
south as Southern California. Always, too, 
he was an eager buyer ot their goods, giv- 
ing them in exchange sealskins from the 
Prybilof Islands. Boston vessels were the 
first to enter partnership with Baranof. 
Later came Astor’s captains from New 
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York, taking sealskins in trade for goods 
supplied to the Russians. When Spain 
refused watering privileges, fresh vegeta- 
bles and grain to these captains, Baranof 
promptly secured land eighteen miles north 
of Bodega Bay and laid the foundation of 
the Russian colony in California. 

How did Baranof, surrounded by hostile 
Indians, with no servants but Siberian 
convicts, hold his own, single-handed, in 
American wilds? Simply by the power of 
his fitness, by vigilance that never relaxed, 
by despotism that was by turns savage and 
gentle but always paternal, by the fact that 
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View from Baranof IJsland. 


his brain and his brawn were always more 
than a match for the brain and brawn 
of all the men under him. To be sure, 
the liberal measure of  seventy-nine 
lashes was laid on the back of any subor- 
dinate showing signs of mutiny, but that 
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Modern Sitka, showing Baranof’s church in the center and his block house at the far left. 
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did not prevent many such attempts. 

There was something inexcusably cruel 
in the termination of Baranof’s services 
with the fur company. He was now over 
seventy years of age. He was tortured by 
rheumatism from the long years of exposure 
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in a damp climate. Because he was not 
of noble birth, he was subject to insult at 
the hands of any petty martinet who came 
out as officer on the Russian vessels. 
Against these, Baranof usually held his 
own at Sitka, but they carried back to St. 
Petersburg slanderous charges against his 
honesty. Twice he had asked to be 
allowed to resign. Twice successors had 
been sent from Russia, but one died on 
the way, and the other was shipwrecked. 
It was easy for malignant tongues to rouse 
suspicion that Baranof’s desire to resign 
sprang from interested motives, perhaps 
from a wish to conceal his own peculations. 
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announced the fact—Baranof was to be 
retired. Between voluntarily retiring and 
being retired, was all the difference be- 
tween honor and insult. The news was a 
blow that crushed Baranof almost to servil- 
ity. He was found constantly in tears. 
Again and again he bade good-by to his 
old comrades, comrades of revel with noble 
blood in their veins, comrades of the hunt, 
pure blooded Indians, who loved him as a 
brother, comrades of his idleness, Indian 
children with whom he had frolicked, —but 
could not bear to tear himself from the land 
that was the child of his life-long efforts. An 
old sea captain offered him passage around 
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Though Baranof had annually handled 
millions of dollars’ worth of furs for the 
Russian Company at a distance from over- 
sight that might have defied detection in 
wrong-doing,—it was afterwards proved 
that he had not misused or misappropriated 
one dime’s worth of property, but who 
was to believe his honesty in the face of 
false charges? 

In the fall of 1817, Lieutenant Hage- 
meister arrived at Sitka to audit the books 
of the company. Concealing from Baranof 
the fact that he was to be deposed, Hage- 
meister spent a year investigating the 
records. Not a discrepancy was discov- 
ered.  Baranof, with the opportunity to 
have made millions, was a poor man. 
Without explanation, Hagemeister then 


the world to Russia, where his knowledge 
might still be of service. Service? That 
was the word! The old war-horse might 
still die in harness! Baranof plucked up 
spirit. He sailed in the fall of 1318. By 
spring, the ships homeward bound stopped 
at Batavia. There was some delay. Delay 
was not good for Baranof. He was ill, 
deadly ill, of that most deadly of all ail- 
ments, heart-break, consciousness that he 
was of no more use, what the Indians call 
the long sickness of too much thinking.“ 
When the vessel put to sea again, Baranot, 
too, put to sea, —but it was to the bound- 
less sea of eternity. He died on April 16, 
1819, and was laid to rest in the arms of 
the great ocean that had cradled his hopes 
from the time he left Siberia. 
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YES from the magic hills beyond the plain 
The sun transmutes the clouds and bids them shine as gold, 
In single file the tranquil sheep regain 
The shelter of the fold. 


No care-wrought dream their quiet sleep awaits, 
Time-free, they do not weigh this hour against the last, 
Nor longing gaze through those forbidden gates— 
The Future and the Past. 


Strange is the soul of man which begs surcease 
Of toil and sorrow on the world’s dim-lighted plain, 


Yet would not barter for their vacant peace 


His pilgrimage of pain. 


Miss Maxine Elliot 


Mr. Charles Cherry 


Mr. Clyde Fitch 


Mr. Fitch directing a rehearsal. 


THE MAN BEHIND THE 


STARS 


Clyde Fitch, Maker of Actresses 


By E. Elderkin Fyles 


HEN the most popular 
J American actress of to-day 
uadertook a great Shakes- 
pearian róle, her name ap- 
peared at the programme's 

head in letters exactly four 
times the size of those that spelled William 
Shakespeare, and on the electric sign, in 
front of the theater, where she was pro- 
claimed in about three by eighteen feet of 
glitter, the man who said **the play's the 
thing,“ got neither space nor illumination. 
Yet the manager felt justified when he 
compared his overflowing houses to the 
miserable audiences which greeted the 
same play a little further down Broadway. 
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The most successful dramatists of to-day 
write plays which will give actresses things 
to do that the public wants to see them 
do. Sardou has written his most success- 
ful róles for Sarah Bernhardt to act in, and 
Belasco has achieved his greatest successes 
in building plays round Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter. And even the master-dramatists of 
our day, Ibsen and Pinero, have given 
their messages to the world through women 
mentally in sympathy with their ideals, — 
the Mrs. Patrick Campbell, of the English- 
man's Paula Tanqueray and Agnes 
Ebbsmith, and the Betty Hennings of the 
Norwegian's Nora Helmer and Mrs. 
Alving. 


THE MAN 


But of all dramatists, Clyde Fitch most 
truly deserves the title of the ** man be- 
hind the stars." He is the maker of 
actresses. Pinero and others have helped 
to make players in the making of 
themselves, but Fitch has made it his 
specialty to coax out the very best in an 
actress, so that she may become, in the 
public mind, worthy of the rather mean- 
ingless distinction of being a star." The 
casual play-goer knows little of the inside 
workings of the theater. He readily be- 
lieves that the woman whose name ap- 
pears in the largest letters is really the best 
actress in the company. It might make 
him pause and ponder if he knew the 
managerial scramble for Fitch plays and 
the reason thereof. The cause is disillu- 
sionizing. Fitch plays, though usually 
successful, do not often bring great finan- 
cial reward to their producers. The idea 
prevails in many cities of this country that 
Fitch plays—such as ** The Climbers,’’ 
for instance, —are written especially for the 
New York understanding. And not only 
do many of these dramas make less money 
on their tours than far less meritorious 
plays, but Fitch's contracts are so one- 
sided that he pockets every week large 
sums of money, when his managers are, in 
many cases, losing on the venture. 

But managers clamor for the chance to 
lose money that way. The reason is simple. 
Clyde Fitch makes stars. He not only 
takes hold of a new actress and utilizes all 
the ability she has, and develops it by his 
own shrewd insight and experience, but he 
actually infuses into her something of his 
own instinct. The result is, that the pub- 
lic suddenly comes to the notion that this 
new woman is an exceptional, if not a re- 
markable actress. Thereupon the man- 
ager uses two seasons, or perhaps three, 
in sending her to the remotest parts of 
America, creating far and wide the im- 
pression that Miss So-and-so Blank is the 
actress of the hour, and he doesn't mind 
if he spends more in spreading the idea 
than he takes in. The commercial man- 
ager is investing in showy advertising of 
his goods, just as the maker of a breakfast 
food spends as much money as he can hope 
to take in in the first fifteen months in 
making the name of his wares a ‘‘ house- 
hold word.“ 

Having thus spread the idea that Miss 
Blank is something like a genius, the astute 
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manager turns from Fitch to a dramatist 
whose reputation is slight enough that he 
is glad to take half as much pay for his 
work, and dares not make such demands 
in his contract as Fitch, who habitually 
stipulates for complete control of the de- 
signing of all the scenery and the engaging 
of all the actors. Fitch ‘‘made’’ Ethel 
Barrymore, Mrs. Clara Bloodgood, Elsie 
de Wolfe, Amelia Bingham, Sarah Cowell 
LeMoyne and Maxine Elliott. That is, 
each of them started forth asastar in a 
róle written for her by him. And when 
re-assertion of personality seemed neces- 
sary, Mary Mannering, Blanche Walsh, 
Viola Allen, Annie Russell, Julia Marlowe, 
Sadie Martinot, Effie Shannon, Marie 
Wainwright and Olga Nethersole turned to 
** the man behind the stars.“ 

While Pinero and Ibsen give some heed 
to the principal personalities that are to 
give material expression to their creations, 
they can hardly be classed with Fitch, 
Sardou and Belasco, who subordinate their 
purposes to the exploitation of actresses. 
The two dramatists discover and develop 
individualities to interpret their ideals ; 
the three play-writing stage-managers cut 
and piece and trim their ideals to fit per- 
sonalities. But Sardou and Belasco view 
life through the stage’s view of life, while 
Fitch observes and experiences life as it is, 
and, therefore, in spite of the limitations 
that his purely commercial purpose puts 
upon his work, he has risen, in parts of 
plays—(if never quite in any one of his 
dramas as a whole)—to a place of dis- 
tinction. 

Sardou and Belasco reduce all actresses 
who come under their direction to an ex- 
pression of their own single mood ; Fitch en- 
ables the player to effectively impress her 
own individuality. Whether the actress is 
Mrs. Carter or Blanche Bates, Henrietta 
Crosman or Odette Tyler, she is forced, 
under the Belasco training, to express his 
single idea of the dramatic woman. 
Whether the Belasco star is man or woman, 


emotion is expressed by speaking through 


tears’’ and beating a convenient piece of 


furniture. But the Fitch heroine is nearly 
as varied as life. It may be very much the 
same emotion under which she is struggling, 
but if she is gentle Annie Russell her help- 
less tears blind her so that she hits herself 
foolishly against the side of the door 
through which she meant to pass, while if 


Mrs. Clara Bloodgood as Jinny Austin in The. Girl with the Green Eyes." 


she is Blanche Walsh, she expresses her 
feelings by beating her rival’s head against 
the sharp edge of a piano. 

At rehearsal Fitch is an interesting sight. 
He is, like almost all creative writers, a 
strangely nervous man. His intense inter- 
est in his work leads to a total forgetfulness 
of self, or he might be the first to laugh at 
the nervous knots into which he ties himself. 

** How would you say the line then?“ 
is one of Fitch’s most characteristic ques- 
tions at rehearsal. In writing his plays he 
studies his stars, and occasionally one or 
two other members of the cast, so that the 
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actual wording of their roles is typical of 
them. But if a player, engaged to fit a 
part, stumbles over a line, Fitch immedi- 
ately asks him to speak the thought in his 
own words. ‘That is one of the methods 
that gives a convincing semblance of reality 
to his work. And it may be observed that 
actors never fail in a Fitch part. The play 
itself may collapse, but the player invariably 
escapes with areputation greatly enhanced, 
because, like the technically perfect Ibsen 
and Pinero, Fitch writes parts that **act 
themselves,’’ and unless the actor defies 
his directions, a failure is impossible. Such 


Miss Ethel Barrymore as Madame Trentoni in ‘Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines." 


it is to be at once an observer of people 
and a master of stage technique. 

Perhaps the most brilliant example of 
the making of an actress—even in the 
brilliant string of Fitch-made stars -was 
the writing of ** Captain Jinks of the Horse 
Marines’’ for Ethel Barrymore. Under 
the spell of her prettiness and charm, the 
great public protested that it was more than 
a matter of magnetism, brilliancy and 
beauty—it was the art of great comedy 
acting. ‘To establish Miss Barrymore as a 
popular favorite was not difficult—it is 
doubtful if there is more than one Ameri- 


can actress who attracts such happy crowds 
of playgoers as she. But to convince the 
skeptical that her make-up was other than 
three-fourths personality to one-fourth 
ability was a stroke that none but Fitch 
could have accomplished. And so con- 
vincingly did he succeed that, after playing 
the rôle of Madame Trentont in as many 
American cities as two years of travel 
could reach, the impression was general 
and far reaching that Miss Barrymore was 
a true actress. Clyde Fitch had known 
and studied Ethel Barrymore several years 
before Charles Frohman shrewdly chose 
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him as the man best fitted to guide her up 

perilous flights to stardom. Nobody 
who has ever even met Miss Barrymore 
could, 'ooking upon the girlishly innocent 
yet word worldly wise Madame J rentont, 
construe the character as other than a 


Lyceum company, which was led at that 
time by Mr. Hackett and Mary Manner- 
ing, Fitch ‘‘saw’’ the matinee idol as 
Nathan Hale. But Mr. Frohman didn't 
care for the drama when it was finished, 
so the public saw Nat Goodwin as the 


Miss Viola Allen and Mr. Fitch discussing a scene in The Toast of the Town," 
at the latter's summer home in Greenwich, Connecticut. 


slightly heightened reproduction of her 
fascinating self. 

The statue of Nathan Hale, in New 
York’s City Hall Park, suggested to Fitch 
a reproduction of James K. Hackett in 
one of his more heroic and picturesque 
moments, and when Daniel Frohman pro- 
posed that he should write a play for the 


American hero, with Maxine Elliott as his 
sweetheart. The most fervent efforts of 
the stout and stubby Goodwin wouldn’t 
make him look like Nathan Hale, and Miss 
Elliott as a schoolgirl was more beauti- 
tiful than convincing. But the excellence 
of the drama carried it to success, and, 
according to the commercial system gov- 
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erning our theaters, the writer of last sea- 
son’s play must be the writer of next’s—if 
it was a success. So Fitch studied Mr. 


and Mrs. Goodwin, and gave them The 


Cowboy and the Lady’’ to act. He sup- 
plied them with róles that exactly fitted 
their persons and their personalities, but 
while he was doing it he forgot to put 
more than an act of interest in the drama. 
So the author of Nathan Hale did not 
write the Goodwins' next play. 

Maxine Elliott was desirous, as far back 
as that, of becoming a lone star, to share 
neither honors nor profits with her hus- 
band, and Mr. Goodwin had both the 
money and the kindly inclination to grat- 
ify his wife's wish. Mr. Fitch, as the 
maker of stars, was applied to. But he 
refused to hurry. He considered the 
Elliott requirements for two years before 
he wrote a line of Her Own Way. Yet 
Miss Elliott waited, wise in her realization 
that Fitch could do for her what no other 
dramatist could. And he did. Had we 
never seen Miss Elliott before, certainly her 
performance in ‘‘ Her Own Way" would 
have looked like acting. It was a triumph 
for Fitch, not only in making Miss Elliott 
appear to act, but in writing a play thatthe 
West did not scorn as a typical production 
of the East. 

It would be mere repetition to enumer- 
ate the manner in which Fitch has given 
twenty-three star actresses the parts which 
the public likes best to see them in. Elsie 
de Wolfe, like Miss Barrymore and Mrs. 
Bloodgood, has long been an intimate 
friend of his, so that her róle in ‘‘ The 
Way of the World ''—one of the best of 
Fitch plays, though not very successful— 
was a reproduction of her interesting self 
in high lights. When Miss Marlowe asked 
him for a drama, he wrote for the best 
Juliet of our generation, a Auliet of Civil 
War Times, using the name, though little 
else, of the Barbara Frictchie’’ legend. 
The list could be stretched out inter- 
minably. 

A phase of dramatic life in New York 
that ordinary theatergoers knew nothing 
of is the seething desire to meet Fitch.“ 
This glorious hope is looked forward to 
and schemed for and banked upon by the 
hopeful histrion much as commonplace 
mortals struggle towards heavenly rest. 
And it is not merely lion hunting, as the 
importance of Fitch might lead one to 
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suppose. It is because he is known as the 
man who has brought player upon player 
into notice, if not into actual fame. Very 
few American dramatists (three besides 
Mr. Fitch, to be accurate, ) are allowed to 
choose the minor actors for their plays un- 
molested by manager and star. And none 
of the others has that keen understanding 
of individuality which makes notice Ly 
Mr. Fitch a pretty sure stepping-stone to 
stage success. If he engages the pretty 
aspirant to play a maid-servant who has 
only two lines to speak, he will allow her 
to voice them as she believes in her inner- 
most soul a maid-servant would speak 
them. In these days of expensive schools 
of acting and musical studio teas, all young 
actors and actresses are gentlemen and 
ladies, and of the sort to whom the dis- 
secting of a soul is a painful pleasure sec- 
ond only to social prominence. But the 
latter is easily attained by keeping their 
expensive gloves on throughout rehearsal 
and referring familiarly to Miss Barrymore 
as Ethel.“ 

Amelia Bingham's production of ** The 
Climbers’’ marked a new era in Fitch's 
career. Before that, successful in many 
cases though he had been, Fitch had had 
to fight for his chances with many hundred 
other American dramatists, and thanks his 
lucky star that he got his plays on the 
stage at all. In a sense, Miss Bingham did 
as much for Mr. Fitch as he did for her. 
The playwright supplied her with a drama 
that, barring some remarkable one-act 
pieces, ought to be regarded as perhaps 
the very best American play, but the star, 
on her part, gave The Climbers’’ its 
chance after all the **commercial man- 
agers had rejected it, and what is more, 
produced it as no play has ever been staged 
in our land. It was Mr. Fitch's oppor- 
tunity to ** make good." He had written 
some admirable plays, and more that were 
disappointing, but throughout he had re- 
tained his title of the coming dramatist. 
Miss Bingham supplied money in plenty— 
and herself. 

Among the many incidental successes 
that made the production of ** The Climb- 
ers’’ a genuine triumph, was the appear- 
ance for the first time in a Fitch róle of 
Mrs. Clara Bloodgood. 

Of all the actresses associated with 
Clyde Fitch, none has expressed him so 
sympathetically, none has woven herself so 
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perfectly into the keen, observant, authen- 
tic humor and the genuine emotion of his 
creations as Clara Bloodgood. It may be 
observed that Mrs. Bloodgood is, with the 
exceptions of Annie Russell, and the late 
Mrs. Gilbert, the best actress Mr. Fitch 
has written for. Besides, she makes her 
studies from life seriously and with free- 
dom from petty artifice or pathos. Both 
she and Fitch, at times of financial 
necessity, have been forced to let them- 
selves down to the common level, but 
in these experiments neither has been 
so successful as persons of far poorer in- 
telligence. 

Mrs. Bloodgood is to Fitch what Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell is to Pinero, and the 
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famous Betty Hennings to Ibsen. By the 
intelligence of her mind and the under- 
standing of her heart she is at once an 
inspiration and an interpreter for Fitch. 
‘Though she is the most insistent in giving 
credit to Fitch for her artistic training— 
that is her mastery of those tricks of the 
stage which she has, even now, been too 
short a time on the stage to have acquired 
by herself—yet her talent is as valuable to 
him as his to her. It is the combination 


of these two that the admirers of both 
count upon, and hope may call forth from 
Fitch one really admirable play which 
will prove him the real dramatist that a 
hundred scattered fragments suggest that 
Clyde Fitch is. 


PRANK. PLUMLEY, REPEREE 


The Personality of the International Arbitrator who has to 
his Credit the Remarkable Achzevement of Having Settled an 
International Claim Within the Lifetime of the Clazmants 


By Frederick T. Birchall 


ES a month or so ago by the 
d announcement that a tan- 

( (6572 gled piece of international 
ep) litigation had been argued, 
passed upon and settled all 

within a few months, and damages as- 
sessed against the defendant country in 
something less than five years after the 
injuries complained of were inflicted. 
A generation has usually been all too short 
for this sort of thing, but here the French 
claimants against Venezuela for damage 
to their businesses sustained in the insur- 
rections ending in 1901, actually know in 


5 PE AHE legal world was startled 
12 ^ 


the year 1905 that they are entitled to 
some six hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars compensation altogether, and it only 
remains for them, through the State De- 
partment if need be, to collect the money. 

The thing seemed revolutionary. The 
Alabama claimants, who suffered their 
loss between 1862 and 1864, got a final 
award in 1874. "The Bering Sea claims, 
which originated about 1885, were satis- 
fied in 1897. The claimants of damages 
against Spain for losses sustained in the 
Cuban insurrections are still fighting in 
the United States Court of Claims for 
their share of what they hope to get some 


Frank Finley. 


The Alabama claimants, who suffered their loss between 1862 and 1564, got a final award in 1874; 
the Bering Sea claims, which originated about 1885, were satisfied in 1897; no one knows when the 
French mummy claims, growing out of the privateering raids about 1503-04, will be settled. 
Mr. Plumley settled the claim between the French and Venezuela im less than five years. 


day, and as for the inheritors of the 
French mummy claims growing out of 
privateering raids around 1803-4, nobody 
knows when they are likely to be satis- 
fied. 

Naturally, therefore, this unwonted ex- 
pedition in the matter of the claims 
against Venezuela has been more than a 
nine-days' wonder. A referee of an un- 
common sort is this Frank Plumley, who 
has settled the case with so much expedi- 
tion and despatch, and genially expressed 
doubt as to whether he had not estab- 


lished a dangerous precedent not 


by 


playing the game according to the ac- 


cepted and established rules. 

Here is Mr. Plumley's portrait. He is 
sixty years old, and Vermont born and 
bred. He has been United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the State, and a Judge 
of the Vermont Court of Claims. He 
is a lecturer on International Law in 
Norwich University, and has previously 
acted as an international umpire in the 
claims made against Venezuela by Great 
Britain and Holland. 
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THE PLAYMATE 


By Dorothy Canfield 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROSE CECIL O’ NEILL 


REARS. O' HERN looked about 

her with beaming eyes. 
** Well, it may seem queer 
to think of living in a 
barn, she observed to her 


me fine! Ever since I left Ireland I've 
lived too much indoors, and it does seem 
good to be cooking half in the air again."' 

The older woman jangled her keys med- 
itatively. ‘‘I thought you were crazy 
when you first talked about it,'' she ad- 
mitted, but it does seem sort o' cozy 
like, and it'll be fine for the childer to be 
in the country this summer.“ 

* Aye! It'll be the makin’ of Pollie 
that’s growin’ so fast, an’ Patsy ll be 
away from them bad boys on the street. 
Though we moved in but yesterday, I can 
see now what a grand time the childer ll 
have in the lovely grounds, an' it was the 
only way of being wid Pat while he's on 
that brick-layin' job on the new country 
house. Sure it's a good friend you are, to 
lave us do it.“ 

The old crone answered with a propri- 
etary air. Oh, why not? There ain't 
been a soul in this barn for fifteen years, 
not since I begun takin’ care of the big 
house, an’ sure it can't hurt the old loft 
to have the beds of all the blessed childer 
in it instead of cobwebs, nor the open shed 
to have a stove set up, wid decent Irish 
praties cookin' over it. I niver thought 
you cud make it look so like a real home 
—pictures of the saints and flowers and 
cushions and all.“ 

Mrs. O' Hern laughed comfortably as 
she looked about the clean room where 
they sdt, and out the open door into the 
wide-spreading orchard, trees all a pink 
glory of blossom. ‘*Cud any place wid 
your eight childer and your own man be 


aught but home—barn or no barn?"' she 
inquired. 

The old woman nodded appreciatively, 
and for a few moments there was silence, 
broken only by the cooing of doves on the 
roof of the shed. Then she spoke again. 
* It's a good thing th’ old man—him as 
owns the big house—niver comes a-near 
no more. 

** Why?’ asked Mrs. O' Hern. 

** He'd have something to say about 
your camping out here!" 

«We won't hurt his old barn!’ cried 
the other. Look how clean I've made 
it, white curtains to the windys and all!“ 

It's the swarmin’ childer of ye he'd 
be mindin'. He'd not care about his barn 
bein' used, because he's not that kind, 
but he niver could abide childer—it's my 
belief he niver cared a crumb for his own 
son, till he was half grown up—fifteen or 
sixteen. An' that just the age whin sinsi- 
ble folks is beginning to think less of thim 
and more of the babies! It was fair 
enough to break a body's heart—the life 
that poor child led.“ 

Mrs. O' Hern's black eyes flashed and 
the mother in her rose in indignation. 
„Was he treated bad?“ she asked hotly. 

** Well, not to say dad. He had always 
two or three hired creatures to look after 
him, and enough to play wid to drive any 
well child mad, and governesses and per- 
fessors and muzic lessons—oh, it was fair 
sickenin’! An’ him, the pale, little, skin- 
ny-legs, niver knowin’ for wan minute what 
it was to bea child. I don't suppose he 
zver played—what ye might call p/ayed— 
wan blessed minute in all his life. Th’ old 
man was always away makin' more money— 
not that /e would ha’ been much to play 
wid— Heaven knows!“ 

The other’s soft Irish eyes melted almost 
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to tears at the picture she saw, and she 
drew her little Denny to her and kissed 
him before she asked: Did he die, the 
poor little boy?“ 

* Arrah! That I don't know. Whin 
it was time for him to begin to think of 
goin’ to college, th’ old man moved away 
an’ I’ve niver heard of him since. But 
I've a notion he's dead—he had that kind 
of eyes of them that do!“ 

The quick darkness of early spring eve- 
nings in New England shut down and the 
old gossip rose to go. Well, Mary, 
my dear," she said affectionately, ‘‘it 
seems like living again to have some folks 
around. I’ve been stark alone so long in 
that gloomy old house and grounds I'll be 
in the way of neighboring you to death with 
always dropping in."' 

As a matter of fact she did spend 
much time in the midst of the rosy, chat- 
tering, romping family of Irish- Americans 
who ran wild, like little Indians, in the 
grounds, and their own very considerable 
numbers augmented by battalions of cous- 
ins and regiments of friends filled to over- 
flowing the big lofts of the deserted barn. 

Mrs. O'Hern, for all her thirty-five 
years, matronly figure and eight children, 
ran and played with them like a girl. 
Denny announced one day: It didn't 
seem as though we could love mother more 
than we did in town, but out here I love 
her so it hurts.“ 

Patrick O’Hern, busy with his brick- 
laying on a country house down the road, 
was only too glad to have his family with 
him, and loved and scolded and petted 
and stormed at his children with all the 
gusto of the true Irish parent. They were 
a noisy family. The mother said some- 
times: Now, for the love of Heaven, 
childer, can't ye quiet down a bit! Re- 
member ye're in a place where gentry has 
lived — can't ye try, just for a change, to 
have gentry manners ?’’ But almost al- 
ways, when she had said that, she remem- 
bered the pale little boy, passing a joyless 
childhood in the big house, and had re- 
joiced in the wild peals of laughter from 
her own unruly brood. 

It was quite soon after their arrival that 
she became aware ot something strange 
about the place. One evening, late, she 
had gone into the big room where the four 
youngest children slept, to make sure that 
Denny was covered. ‘The child had been 
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a little feverish at supper, and she was 
anxious about him. She laughed at her- 
self as she felt her way up the steep stairs. 


«Tis only that it’s Denny! I'm that 
foolish about the child. He's different 
from the rest of us black Irish! There do 


be times when I think he has the second- 
sight—like brother Tim that died.“ She 
pushed open the door and started, for, 
although the room was quite dark, she felt 
instantly that one of the children was out 
of bed. Denny!’ she called softly, fum- 
bling for a match. Denny answered from 
his cot at the other end of the room, and 
as she struck the match she saw that the 
four little beds were all occupied and the 
room was quite still. 

Denny was wide awake, his big, blue 
eyes shining in the light of the match. 
„Have you been in bed all the time?“ 
asked his mother. ‘The child nodded his 
head without speaking. Queer, said 
Mary, dropping the half burned match. 
* I thought one of yez was out on the 
floor as I came in. Denny said nothing, 
and after settling the covers about his 
throat, his mother stooped to kiss him. 
As she did so, she felt suddenly that a 
child was standing close to her. Who's 
that?" she said sharply. ‘‘One of the 
other ones playin’ a trick on me: 
But the light of another match showed 
only the three black heads half buried in 
their pillows and Denny’s soft eyes looking 
at her over the coverlet. His lips moved 
and she bent over to hear what he said. 
« Don't drive him away, mother; let him 
stay.“ 

“Let «wu stay?’’ she asked, bewil- 
dered, but Denny’s eyes were drooping 
sleepily, and he said no more. 

Some queer child's fancy!’’ she 
thought as she groped her way from the 
darkened room. 

The next day Denny was not quite him- 
self and she made him stayin bed. After 
the morning's work was done she went up 
to sit in the room with him, taking a big 
bag of the never-ending darning. ‘The 
sun shone brightly on his fair head as he 
bent over a game of dominoes spread on 
the coverlet. 

« Playin? dominoes al by yourself, 
dear?" asked his mother, tenderly, sit- 
ting down by the bed. 

Denny looked up soberly and said, No, 
I'm playing with a pretend little boy.“ 


THE PLAYMATE 


Mary sometimes said, ‘‘ After bringin’ 
up a family of eight childer,—and Mary 
Mother only knows how many more to 
come,’’—that no queer freak that could 
enter a child’s head would surprise her. 
** After Pollie’s make-believe monkeys and 
little Pat’s having conniptions over a table 
with five legs, and Anastasia’s being that 
afraid of butterflies that she ’most fainted, 
you can't tell ne any tale about childer I 
won't believe. They all have those queer 
spells, but they all get over them.’’ So at 
Denny's ‘‘pretend’’ domino-player she 
only smiled indulgently and said nothing. 
Denny had counted on his mother’s un- 
derstanding, and went on with his game, 
murmuring disjointed bits of talk to him- 
self. Mary darned in the furious haste 
that is always upon the mother of eight 
children, and paid no attention to Denny, 
beyond glancing at him from time to time 
in great satisfaction with his improved 
looks. 

She glanced up once in this manner and 
paused, her mouth open, and her darning 
needle suspended in the air. Denny!“ 
she exclaimed, **Whatever are you do- 
ing?’’ The child looked at her quietly, and 
did not answer. Mrs. O'Hern's astonish- 
ment passed suddenly into incredulity, and 
she resumed her work. ‘‘ Your poor 
mother's getting that old !’’ she laughed. 
„She's losing her senses! Sure! I 
thought I saw one of them dominoes lift 
all by itself, and set down in a different 
place.“ 

Denny's eyes gleamed with pleasure, and 
he turned to explain. Isn't it fine, 
mother? Sometimes he can do that when 
we're all alone and I want him to so very 
much. Mostly he can only stand by and 
look, — though he likes that fine, —but once 
in a while he gets so interested, and I 
want him so to have a good time, he can 
do something himself. But not very often, 
and never when we're all playing to- 
gether.“ 

Mrs. O' Hern looked at him in amaze- 
ment and some alarm. The next moment 
he said sadly, Oh, there! We've 
frightened him away, and its always so 
hard to make him not afraid again.“ 

Mary had begun to say something in her 
hasty, Irish way, about Denny’s stopping 
such nonsense or she’d box his ears, when, 
as she afterwards told Father McGinn, “I 
can’t tell you how it was, but I just felt 
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another child there besides Denny, an- 
other child, and a scared little child, and 
so lonesome, and the first thing I knew 
Denny was crying as though his heart 
would break, and so was 11 And Denny 
was saying, ‘Oh mother, I’m so sorry for 
him!’ And then,—oh, I don’t know,— 
Pat called me from the foot of the stairs, 
and the childer came busting in to know 
if they could go out in the boat, and—it 
was all over, everything just the way it 
always is, only Denny and me, with red 
noses. ‘What’s the matter, mother?’ 
they all asked, ana I said, ‘I wish you 
could tell, for I can’t.’ ’’ 

That was the first time, and a week 
passed before Mary again felt a breath of 
mystery blow through her hearty, active 
life. It was on an afternoon full of golden 
early June sunlight, and the children were 
playing with a host of cousins and little 
friends in the big orchard not far from the 
barn. The delicious country air had gone 
to their heads, and they were half-mad 
with animal spirits, shouting and racing 
about, and laughing till they sank down 
exhausted on the soft grass in a happy 
ecstacy. Denny was romping with the 
others, his shrill little treble ringing out in 
a high-pitched joy that made his mother 
smile in sympathy. She was ironing in the 
cool, open room they had taken for 
kitchen, and looked out at the boisterous 
crowd of youthful bacchantes, intoxicated 
with freedom and fresh air, with a whim 
sical remembrance of her own happy child- 
hood in County Kerry. At the same time, 
there ran through her mind almost uncon- 
sciously, the steady and puzzled query as 
to the meaning of the odd experience in 
Denny’s room. 

Denny caught sight of his mother, pass- 
ing to and fro, and came running to the 
barn, his loving little heart eager to share 
his joy with her. Oh, mother !"' he 
cried, ** We are having such a good time! 
It's like a fairy story, so pretty out there, 
and we're laughing—laughing—" He 
stopped, his child's vocabulary unable to 
cope with the exultation that glowed in his 
eyes and shone from his rosy cheeks. As 
he stood, silent, Mary turned to the stove 
for a fresh iron, and it was suddenly as 
though someone else was going on with the 
story Denny could not tell. The room was 
filled with the joyous elation of a child, 
so exquisite, so complete, that Mary's eyes 
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moistened. Her heart swelled with a 
strange softness. 

Denny spoke again. He's so glad, — 
he never had a good time here before!“ 
Mary did not dare to turn around. Of a 
sudden she knew, and knowing, her mother 
soul yearned over the joy that now seemed 
so pathetic to her. She could almost hear 
the rapid beats of a little heart fairly 
tired out in one of those bursts of delight 
in joyous companionship that sometimes 
overwhelm little children. When she 
finally turned back to her ironing board, 
Denny had slipped away, but the joyous 
presence lingered a moment longer, as 
though basking in her sympathy. Then 
that too, vanished, and Mary, sitting down, 
wept tears of mingled sorrow, sympathy 
and comprehension. 

That evening she and Denny sat by the 
fire, kindled because of the spring coolness 
that still lingered in the air. The others 
were all gone for a moonlight walk. The 
mother and her little son sat in silence, 
their Irish hearts very soft as they thought 
thesame thoughts. It was quite still. The 
faint flicker of the fire showed the strong 
motherly hand resting on Denny’s head, 
and occasionally stroking the yellow curls 
softly, but no word was spoken. They 
were both waiting, with the Celtic sixth 
sense quiveringly alert. All at once Denny 
gave a soft little cry—of welcome, it 
seemed, and Mary felt a timid presence 
standing in the dark not far from her. She 
did not look toward it, nor turn away froin 
the fire, but her hand dropped to Denny’s 
shoulder and gave him alittle hug. Denny 
rose to his knees and put his arm around 
her waist. Oh mother, I love you so!“ 
he said, his child’s voice quivering with 
emotion, J love you so! You always 
understand!“ 

«I love you, too, Denny," she an- 
swered, and then, choosing her words 
very carefully, ‘‘I love all little childer, 
all! She thought she heard a happy 
little sigh and went on, her arm around 
Denny, The more I have the more I love 
them, and if one was unhappy or sorrowin' 
I'd love him the best of all.“ 

There was a moment's silence, in which 
the fire dropped sleepily together and then 
Denny moved a little, as though to make 
room for someone else at his mother's 
knee. After that no word was spoken, but 
in a brooding peace that filled Mary's 
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heart, they sat quite still, until the return- 
ing children broke in, laughing at them for 
letting the fire go out. 

After this Mary often felt the shy, gentle 
presence, and never without a glow at her 
mother's heart. Once she asked herself 
why she was not afraid, and then all her 
Celtic mysticism overwhelmed the materi- 
alistic query. That night, as she stepped 
into the children's room, she felt unusually 
tender and rejoiced to feel in the warm, 
quiet room a contented little fifth child, 
peacefully happy in the new-found com- 
panionship. 

The summer slipped on, —a happy, busy, 
idle summer, and the early apples in the 
orchard were almost ripe when Mary had 
a great shock. Their old neighbor of the 
big house dropped in with a bag-full of 
gossip to turn over. After discussing sev- 
eral mutual acquaintances she said, ** Do 
you remember my tellin’ ye about the little 
lad that used to live here, and had such a 
miserable, mopy time of it? Well, I hada 
letter from my cousin in New York, and he 
said he seen him. 

Mary's amazed start and frightened gaze 
at her companion passed unnoticed in the 
twilight. The old woman went on, My 
cousin has a foine place as ilivator-boy, — 
not but what he's grown up and has been 
these many years, — in the office buildin’ 
where th' old man and his son has their 
offices, and he says he knew 'em the first 
time he took 'em up. The son, for all he's 
got some gray hairs and looks as drawn- 
out as if he was fifty, looks just as he used 
to here, and th' old man, well, ye'd know 
he'd niver change in a thousand years.“ 

There was a little pause, in which Mary 
tried to compose the confused and territy- 
ing ideas that whirled through her head. 
The other spoke again, It gives me a 
queer turn, somehow, to think of his bein' 
alive, —the son. I mean,—because I'd 
always sort o' —'' 

Mary broke in breathlessly, ** Why, he 
must be dend!“ 

There! thats just the way I feel 
about it. My cousin says they teil awful 
queer stories about him,—that he's got 
kind o' fits or something, —times when 
he'll set an’ stare in front of him and niver 
know a word you say to him. The office 
byes don't think he's quite right. I'm as 
sure as though the saints had told me that 
its his queer bringin’ up that did it.“ 
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Mary interrupted with an eager question. 
** How do you mean,—fits and spells?’’ 

** Oh, I dunno," said the other com- 
fortably, preparing to leave. My cousin 
he niver seen him in one, and so I dunno. 
The office byes says its like as though he 
wasn't there at all, although his eyes is 
wide starin' open. 

As she shuffled down the gravel path 
the woman she had left sank on the steps, 
an indefinite horror in her mind. Denny 
came softly over the grass, dangling two 
tiny trout from a twig. He looked tired, 
but very proud as he displayed them to his 
mother. 

„They're only little fellers," he said, 
dropping into the speech of the country- 
side, but they're the first I ever 
catched.’’ Then, lowering his voice, and 
making sure no one was near, he added 
confidentially, ** It was the first time he'd 
ever been a-fishing, and he thought it was 
such bully fun!’’ Denny rarely spoke of 
his ‘‘ pretend" playmate, and then, only 
to his mother, whose understanding he 
knew to be limitless. 

This time, however, Mary seized him by 
the shoulder and asked in a queer, strained 
voice: Denny, who is he? How do we 
know who he is?“ She was shivering in a 
terror of the unknown, her ignorant mind 
inflamed with half-remembered, ghastly 
tales of superstitious old women sitting 
over peat fires in County Kerry. She 
caught Denny up and held him close, as 
though she would protect him from the 
powers of evil. 

The child struggled a little in her grasp 
and then said, in a low tone: ‘‘I thought 
you were sorry for all little, lonesome 
boys. Do you have to know who they 
are?’’ Mary started. No; but, Denny, 
you don't —'' She paused, aware in every 
finely attuned motherly fiber of a grieved 
little presence at her knee. Denny, 
aren't ye ever afraid, darlint ?’’ she asked 
as if begging courage from her little 


son. Denny answered soberly: „No, 
mother, it makes him so glad." And 
Mary, too, was no longer afraid. But 


during the few weeks that they stayed in 
the country she had occasional, quick, 
shivering doubts that sent her out in a 
mad rush to see that Denny was safe, and 
when they moved to town she felt an ac- 
knowledged relief. 

During the long hours, so curiously still, 
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when the children were all away at school, 
she often sat lost in a maze of surmises and 
half explanations. She had very little rea- 
soning power — the warm-blooded Irish- 
woman, all mother —and most of her think- 
ing was done with her heart, which may 
have been the reason why she finally came 
out of her doubt and confusion, little by 
little, and arrived at a clear certainty. 
With this glowing on her face, she took 
the long walk out to the big house. Her 
old friend looked up surprised at a visitor 
in that lonely spot, and nodded drowsily 
as Mary said she wished to go up to 
the room in the barn the youngest chil- 
dren had used to get something they had 
left behind. 

She opened the door gently, stepped 
into the now so desolate room and stood 
waiting. Not for long. Inamoment she 
fell on her knees, her arms outstretched, 
the tears running down her face, and in- 
coherent words forcing themselves between 
her sobs. ** Now I know—poor darlint! 
now I know. ’Tis the child in ye that 
could never pass away because it had never 
lived its life! And to have me suspicionin’ 
ye! And now to leave you alone again! 
Can't you come with—’’ She stopped, 
sobbing violently, as she heard a forlorn 
little sigh, and felt the grieved and deso- 
late presence of an utterly lonely child. A 
moment later it vanished, and Mary, her 
face still distorted with grief, was shutting 
the door with reluctant hands. Arrah!'' 
she cried to herself, it's like shutting in 
little Denny to long days alone.“ 

The shadow rested on her broad, smooth 
face until the coming of the next summer. 
In the midst of the wildest romps of her 
black-haired brood, the tears would come 
to her soft eyes and she would catch up 
little Denny for a passionate embrace. 
Her old crony, sitting by the open window 
one day, observed one of these passing 
clouds with some impatience.  ** What's 
the matter with ye, Mary, woman? "' she 
demanded. **Ye act like somebody that's 
lost a child and can't help thinkin' of him 
in sorrow all the time.“ A moment later 
she added: ‘‘Speakin’ of childer, did I 
tell ye I heard from my cousin in New 
York the other day that th' old man's a 
grandfather ? The son's married, and 
they have got a baby—a boy. My cousin 
says the new father looks like another man 
—all the queerness gone out of his eyes 
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like. Sure I’m glad it’s not th’ old man 
that’s to have the bringin’ up of the kid. 
Wherever are ye goin’ at this time of the 
day?’’ For Mary had snatched her shawl 
from a chair and was already darting down 
the street. 

As she followed the long country road 
she talked half inarticulately to herself. 
Oh, surely now—with a child of his 
own—and a son—oh, Mother of Jesus! 
surely zow—/’’ She did not venture to 
formulate her hope more clearly even to 
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herself. She half ran through the lower 
rooms and slipped rapidly up the steep 
stairs, but at thc door she hesitated, 
and finally fell to her knees and mur- 
mured an Ave Maria, with her rosary 
at her lips, before she ventured to en- 
ter. 

As she pushed open the door and went 
in she shivered a little, but soon stood 
very still, tears of joy welling in her eyes. 
It was asshe had hoped. The bare, echo- 
ing room was quite, quite empty. 


MY LADY OF TO-DAY 


By Charles Buxton Going 


MAY not ride with helm and shield 
And coat of steel and gold, 

To joust for her in tilt or field 
Or fight with dragons old. 


I may not save my lady fair 


From ogres fierce and gray— 


There are no giants anywhere, 


Nor dragons, left to-day. 


| may not wear her little glove 


Upon my helmet high— 


But I can fold her round with love, 
And love her till I die! 
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PLUPY’s DEBATING CLUB 


By Henry A. Shute 


AUTHOR OF * THE REAL DIARY OF A REAL BOY,” ETC, 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


RIOR to the next regular 
=) meeting of the club, some 
35:3 slight jealousy had arisen 

in the youthful bosoms of 


22 
ge 2 
due prominence that Plupy 
had occupied as sole orator on this never- 
to- be- forgotten evening. The ease with 
which he had delivered his essay or 
lecture, and the astonishing excellence of 
the material, had implanted in the breasts 
of the other boys an ambitious desire to 
shine even as Plupy had shone. 

Accordingly a special meeting of the 
club had been called at Whack's house, 
and that gentleman voiced the unanimous 
sentiment that ‘‘ Some of the other fellers 
ought to have a little show.’’ 

Strange to say, Plupy objected to this, 
and somewhat peevishly inquired: ** What's 
eatin’ you fellers, anyway?“ 

To this Bug scornfully replied: ** You 
needn’t think you are the whole show,” 
and further intimated that it made him 
** sick to see a feller which wanted to be 
always yapping.” 

This opinion being seemingly adopted 
by the entire assemblage, Plupy was some- 
what nonplussed and again desired infor- 
mation as to what was ** eating them.’’ 

In reply, Fatty informed him that he 
proposed to deliver a little essay of his 
own, as did Whack and Bug, Puzzy, Doc, 
Tomtit and Beany, whereat Plupy disgust- 
edly informed them that he ‘‘ guessed he 
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wasn't going to furnish grub for the whole 
crowd for so many nights,“ and further 
suggested that some one else had ** gotter 
trot out the grub and the hall.“ 

This was somewhat of a poser for the 
rest, for no other boy could boast a base- 
ment kitchen so conveniently removed 
from the rest of the house as to allow them 
to do about as they wished without seri- 
ously annoying their elders. 

So the other boys shifted their ground 
a bit and resorted to persuasion and flat- 
tery. 

„Aw, now, Plupy, what's the use in 
bein’ mean about it?“ said Bug.“ 

„That's so, Plupy," chimed in Doc, 
** we know you can do it better'n we fel- 
lers, but that ain't no reason why we hadn't 
ought to have any chance. " 

** Aw, come on, Plupy,’’ said Fatty per- 
suasively, „it ain't like you to be mean.“ 

** You bet it ain't, Fatty,’’ said Tomtit, 
nodding his head assertively. — ** Plupy is 
the generousest feller out if you don't try 
to drive him.” 

„That's so,“ said Puzzy, ** Plupy is a 
bad one to drive, and he has got plenty of 
spunk, but nobody ever knew Plupy to be 
mean. Only last night Fatty said a feller 
could have more fun at Plupy's than any- 
where else.“ 

Now Plupy was so unused to praise that 
these fulsome compliments quite smoothed 
down his ruffled plumage and he so far un- 
bent as to say: 
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* Of course, fellers, I don't want to 
be mean about it, and if you want to get 
off any blob, why I ain't stopping you, 
whereupon he was at once voted a brick, 
and a discussion of precedence was begun. 

And here again trouble arose. Fatty 
claimed precedence as the biggest, the 
oldest, and the best fighter. Bug admit- 
ted his first and second qualifications, but 
vigorously scoffed at the third. Whack 
claimed that he was in the first class in the 
grammar school, and consequently ought 
to have first place, but Puzzy said that 
Whack was generally the last one in his 
class and he guessed Whack couldn't brag 
much. 

Tomtit, the swiftest runner, moved that 
they settle the matter by a ſootrace, which 
motion was voted down v:va voce. 

Fatty advocated an adjudication by 
wager of battle, a motion likewise reject- 
ed with scorn, as Fatty possessed the ad- 
vantage of weight and age. 

. Bug stood for plugging rocks at a mark, 
in which he possessed superlative skill, and 
this proposition shared the fate of the 
others. 

Doc proposed putting it to a vote, which 
was promptly done, but inasmuch as each 
boy voted for himself, no satisfactory con- 
clusion was reached. 

Finally, as no amicable solution seemed 
possible, Beany proposed a joint debate, 
in which every one could take part. This 
suggestion was hailed with acclaim as ap- 
pealing to the combative disposition of the 
boys, and'a choice of subjects was called 
for in writing. 

Plupy, suggested: Whitch can lick, 
Scotty Brigham or Stubby Gooch ?'' 

Whack: ** Whitch can kick a football 
the hyest, Hall or Spartacus ?”’ 

Beany: ‘‘Whitch can trot the fastest, 
Charles Tole's Nelly or Levi Tole's Johnny 
Roach?“ 

Fatty: ** Whitch can squirt the further- 
est, the Fountain or the Torrent?“ 

Plupy created great surprise by suggest- 
ing: ** Which settled Exeter ferst, John 
Whealrite or John Quinzy Ann Pollard?“ 
Whereupon Doc, not to be outdone in 
historical research, proposed: Whitch 
was rite, the Ferst or the Second Church?“ 

Now, as might have been expected, each 
boy obstinately stood for his own subject 
and flatly declined to consider his neigh- 
bor's, so that after what promised to be a 
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vituperative and protracted wrangle, Doc 
suggested an entirely different one, which 
had for years challenged the brightest 
minds of rural debating clubs. 

** Whitch is the mitier, the pen or the 
sword?" And after some grumbling they 
assented, and Fatty, as permanent chair- 
man, selected as disputants the following: 
For the sword, Doc, Bug, Plupy. For the 
pen, Whack, Beany, Puzzy. Chairman, 
Fatty. Referee, Tomtit. 

On the morning of the debate it was 
evident that a battle royal was at hand. 
Each boy had a sort of chip-on-the-shoul- 
der air, and seemed loaded to the muzzle 
with technical ammunition calculated to 
blow the opposition into infinitesimal smith- 
ereens. Likewise their gorgeousness of 
neckties and brilliancy of boots astonished 
the beholder not a little. 

At 7 p.m. Fatty ponderously made the 
following announcement: 

** Fellers, the subject this evenin’ is a 
debate, which is the mightiest, the pen or 
the sword’’ (pronounced  soo-ward). 
** Now, I have wrote more rules so you 
fellers won't get fighting, and everything 
will be fair. 

„Rule 1. No calling each other liers. 

Rule 2. No plugging of spit balls aloud. 

„Rule 3. No 2fellers can debate at onst. 

Rule 4. Every feller has got to stop 
talking when the chairman tells him to, 
and keap still two. 

Rule 5. Z am the chatrman. 

** The first feller who is in favor of the 
sword will now speak. Time!“ 

At the call of time Billy Swett stepped 
forth, bowed, grinned and began a mas- 
terly argument. 

** Fellers: The sword is mighter than 
the pen. Why, because it is longer and 
bigger round and has a handle to grab it 
by. Course it is. I should think enny- 
body would know that. When brave Ho- 
ratus held the bridge, what did he do it 
with—a pen? Well, I guess not bad. 
How long could he have stood against the 
three fellers who come at him? What did 
he hit the great Lord of Luna with? Did 
he jab him with a pen? No, you bet he 
didn't, he pasted him with a sword, and 
he had to pull three times before he could 
get it out. He had to put his foot on his 
gozzle and then to pull like time. Sposen 
he had jabbed him with a pen, I guess it 
would come out easy. 
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Then, agen, a sword is made of steel, 
and until a little while ago pens were made 
of feathers. Did any of you fellers ever 
see a sword made of a feather? Huh, I 
guess not. 

Vigorous applause from the adherents 
of the sword greeted him, mingled with 
groans and hisses from the pen sympa- 
thizers, at which the chairman soundly 
rapped with his gavel, and Doc took his 
seat, mopping his brow. 

No sooner was quiet restored than 
Whack rose with dignity, while Bug 
popped up as buoyantly as a cork. 
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didn’t ?’’ scoffed Bug. Point of order, 
huh?! 

** [ guess I can keep order here without 
any of your help, Whack,’’ roared Fatty, 
purple with indignation at what he con- 
sidered a palpable attempt to usurp his 
prerogative as chairman. ‘‘If you've got 
anything to say, say it, and then shet up.” 

** Fellers,"" said Whack, calmly ignoring 
Fatty's rudeness, as Bug subsided, shaking 
his head defiantly, **it is evident that Doc 
don't know what he is talking about. It 
ain't which is made of the strongest metal, 
but which you can dothe most with. When 
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** Fellers,'"' he yelled, ‘‘ Doc is all right, 
and if any one has got anything to say, let 
him back it up.’’ 

Bang! Bang! Bang! from the gavel. 
** Shet up, Bug, ’tain’t your turn. 

‘Tis, too!’ insisted Bug. 

«* ""l'ain't, neither. 

(€ Tis.“ 

«t Tain't.“ 

EUIS UT 

** Lie. 

Lie back.“ 

** Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of 
order, said Whack with dignity. 

** Yah, old Whack, who said you 


am the chairman. 


the Pilgrim fathers signed the declaration of 
independence, they made the Fourth of 
July, and they didn't sign it with a sword, 
did they? No, they signed it with a pen. 
And if it hadn’t been for a pen, in the hands 
of them same Pilgrim fathers, you wouldn't 
have any Fourth of July, nor any firecrach- 
ers, nor torpedoes, nor rockets, nor red 
lights. 

(Terrific applause from the men of tne 
pen, and amazed silence on the other side 
of the house. ) 

«Then again," resumed Whackcr, 
* when Abraham Lincoln signed the 
emancipation proclamation, he freed the 


niggers slaves, millions of them, and they 
keep the pen he signed it with in Wash- 
ington. And where would the niggers be 
if he had tried to sign it with a sword? 
They would be slaves to-day." And 
Whacker retired triumphantly. 

But Bug was equal to the emergency, 
and burst into his argument explosively. 

** Fellers, Whack says the Pilgrim fath- 
erssigned the Declaration of Independence. 
What if they did? They had to fight for 
it afterwards, didn't they? Sposen they 
hadn't done anything while the revolution 
was going on but keep signing declarations 
of independence, while old Cornwallis, and 
Benedick Arnold, and King George, and 
Andre, and those fellers had been whack- 
ing their heads off with swords, where 
would Cotton Mather, and Giles Corey, 
and John Smith, and George Washington 
been then? I guess they'd wished they 
had used their swords. 

And it was just so when Lincoln signed 
the emancipation proclamation. Did that 
free the slaves? What was General Grant, 
and Sherman, and Sheridan, and General 
Marston, and Beany's father, and Kibo 
Marston, and Captain Rowell, and all the 
other fellers doing then? Signing procla- 
mations? Well, I guess not. They was 
pasting round lively with their swords. 
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Where would Hiram Mingo, and Gran 
Miller, and the old man Cutler be now, if 
it wasn’t for them? They would be pick- 
ing cotton, and Whack knows it. 

** Another thing Whack said which ain't 
true. The Fourth of July was named 
after the battle of Gettysburg. Everybody 
knows that!“ 

The applause that greeted this effort 
showed that the carefully gathered his- 
torical data of the scholarly Whack were 
discredited, even by his own adherents. 
But he had a worthy champion, for scarcely 
had Bug concluded, when Beany popped 
up, rampant. 

** Fellers, what Whack said about the pen 
was right. I don't care what Bug says 
about it. You remember old Seth Tan- 
ner. Well; old Seth had a pen for his pigs 
down on South Street, and it smelt so 
strong that it stunk out the whole neigh- 
borhood, and everybody had to move out. 
Well, once before that old Seth got drunk 
and got an old sword and went out to clean 
out the neighborhood, and old Kimball 
Thurston, Medo's father, grabbed him, 
and took his sword away, and ducked him 
in the horse trough until he promised to 
keep quiet. Now what did the sword 
amount to? Nothin’. What did the pig- 
pen amount to? Nobody dassed go near it. 
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Which was the mightest there? Whatcher 
got to say now about it? 

Instantly Bug, Doc and Plupy were on 
their feet protesting, and shouts of ** Mr. 
Chairman, —point of order, we ain't —shet 
up, Plupy has the floor, aw now, fellers,—— 
bang, bang, bang, somebody’ ll get punched, 
'smy turn, ain't talking about pig-pens,— 
cheat, cheat, we are too—bang, bang, 
bang, —shet up, I tell you, Plupy got up 
first, listen to Plupy—bang, bang, bang. 

After awhile the chairman restored or- 
der, and the just- 
ly indignant Plupy 
shouted, **"Tain't 
fair, Beany, we 
ain't debatin’ = 
about pig-pens, or os 
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pens but pens 
you wright with, 
and—’’ 

Here Puzzy 
jumped to his feet 
and objected, 
claiming that Plu- 
py ought to ad- 
dress the chair- 
man, and not ar- 
gue with a fellow 
member, but was 
in turn interrupted 
by Whack, who 
again rose to a 
point of order, to 


Fatty’s almost 
speechless indig- 
nation. 


** tell ye I can 
keep order with- 
out — Mr. Chair- 
man, I move—aw now shut up, Whack,— 
and Plupy don't know nothing, —I have 
the—bang, bang,—liar and you know— 
put it to vote—order—cheat—cheat—shet 
up—order !’’ 

Finally Fatty succeeded in putting Plupy’s 
written motion that, ‘‘We ain’t debating 
about pig-pens, or hen-pens, or calf-pens, 
but pens which we wright with,’’ and called 
for the yeas and nays. 

Ain't you goin’ to low us to argue 
on the motion?" shouted Bug. But 
Fatty ruled with adamantine firmness 
against further argument, and again called 
for the yeas and nays, whereupon Whack, 
Beany and Puzzy loudly voted Vea, 
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“Noe pig peus or calf-pens, but pens vou 
wright with.” 
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and Doc, Bug and Plupy fairly screeched 
* Nay," upon which a tie vote was 
declared, whereat Bedlam again broke 
loose. 

„Vote again,—doubted— Fatty can't 
count, —leave it to—fraud, who's a liar? 
—you can't do it—yah—h—h—don’t dass 
to—shet up,— won't, —seddown,— can't 
make me—bang, bang, bang. 

After a few minutes' turmoil the chair- 
man secured a temporary lull, and referred 
the matter to Referee Tomtit, who, al- 
though entirely in 
the dark as to the 
strict meaning 
of the motion, 
promptly decided 
against the admis- 
sion of the pig-pen 
as an element of 
might, to the great 
delight of the 
sword-bearers. 

The debate was 
called on, and Plu- 
py arose and zeal- 
ously sailed in. 
« Felers, what 
was old Kempen- 
felt doing when 
the Royal George 
was tipped over 
and sunk? Was 
he tending to busi- 
ness as he had 
ought to? No, he 
wasn’t tending to 
business, and you 
fellers all know it, 
because you have 
all read about it 
in the reader, last year or the year before: 


His sword was in its sheath, 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 
With twice four hundred men.’ 


If old Kempenfelt had been tending to 
business, and had his sword in his hand 
ready to lam any sailor which wasn’t doing 
his duty, he might have been sailing round 
now, instead of that he was fooling round 
with a pen, and his old ship went down 
just because he wasn’t looking out for 
things the same as he ought to." And 
Plupy sat down, conscious of having made 
a decided lut. 
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He was followed by Puzzy, who ex- 
changed a few light aspersions with his 
brother, Bug, and was reprimanded by the 
chairman, which disturbed him so little 
that he merely made a hideous face at that 
functionary before beginning the closing 
argument of the day. 

** Fellers, and Mister Chairman: I have 
listened to Bug's argument with surprise, 
because I thought Bug knew something. 
It was the foolishest argument I ever heard 
in my life (here Bug rose glowering bale- 
fully), except Plupy's (here Plupy turned 
scarlet and squirmed in his seat). Where 
would your books, and your newspapers, 
and your schools be, if it wasn't for the 
pen (*Yah, books ain't written with a 
pen,’ scornfully interjected Bug, ‘ they are 
printed.’) (‘What about a pencil too?’ 
sneered Plupy). That shows that neither 
Bug nor Plupy know any more than Doc, 
who don’t know anything at all about it. 
(‘I ain’t going to take any such sass as 
that from anybody,’ said the ordinarily 
quiet Billy Swett, arising and peeling his 
jacket and spitting on his hands, prepara- 
tory to laying violent hands on Puzzy. ) 

** Nor me, neither,’’ declared Bug, cast- 
ing his hat into the ring and essaying to 
follow it. 

* I'm in this too, declared Whack, a 
warlike gleam in his eyes. 

Bang, bang, bang, went the gavel, and 
again discordant voices arose. 

„Take it back. I won't—tain't fair 
shet up—Rule 1—who cares for your old 
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rules—he’d no business to—no inter- 
ruptin’, ain’t goin’ to take no sass,— 
bang, bang, aw! come on, fellers, Plupy’s 
father'll be down—oh, shet up, come out 
doors, don’t dass to—lam you.“ 

Finally warlike demonstrations were 
quelled, but Puzzy refused to go on unless 
he could say just what he wished, and the 
Referee was placed in the embarrassing 
position of rendering a decision that was 
one to be equally unpopular, whichever 
way the decision went. However, deem- 
ing promptness a virtue, he at once decided 
in favor of thé sword, whereupon raucous 
contumely was showered upon him by 
Whack, Beany and Puzzy. 

** Yah, you always decide in favor of 
Billy Sweet, because he has got a horse 
and a gun, sneered Puzzy. 

‘ You just wait till you come up to our 
house again, see if you get any apples, 
said Whack. 

** You wouldn't have dassed to decide 
against us if Dennis Copeley was on our 
side,’’ scoffed Beany, referring to a recent 
fight in which Tomtit was reported to have 
been worsted. 

„That's mean,’’ said Doc. 

* He can lick. you, Beany, and you, 
Puz,’’ declared Bug, with emphasis. 

Help yourselfs, fellers,"" said Plupy, 
bringing forth a huge tray piled with apples 
and doughnuts and a pitcher of sweetened 
water. 

And white-winged peace descending, 
brooded over the battlefield. 


THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE 


By S. E. Kiser 


ARLING, Princess, Angel, Dear, 
Sweetheart, Rosebud, Goddess, Dove: 
Poor old words all worn threadbare 
In the service of young Love. 


Daily in the raggedness 

That their constant use has brought 
They are borrowed to express 

The exultant lover’s thought. 


Soiled and old and sadly frayed, 
Why not fling them all aside, 

Never more to thrill a maid, 
Never more to kindle pride? 


Ay, why not pull down the sun, 
Saying it is worn and old, 

Saying that its use is done, 
Saying it is pale and cold? 


Though its cruel beams may slay, 
Still we gladly hail its glow; 

It is new to each new day, 
Though ’twas ancient long ago. 


And to Her the words are sweet 
And unsoiled by use and new; 
Though a thousand times they cheat, 
She can still believe them true. 


Darling, Princess, Angel, Dear, 
Sweetheart, Rosebud, Goddess, Dove: 
Poor old words all worn threadbare, 
Still the gladding speech of Love! 
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The HOPEFUL 


TENDENCY IN 


FICTION 


By Frederic Taber Cooper 


SAHAT is the present tendency 
in fiction? Few questions 
bearing on the status of 
current literature are asked 
5X with such glib inconse- 
d WY quence; few are harder to 
answer with a profitable directness. One 
wants to parry the question with a call for 
a definition of the term **fiction''; does 
the questioner mean only the“ best sell- 
ing " books of the year, or the few notable 
volumes of enduring worth? Or does he 
mean the whole aggregate of the year's 
novels, that are being poured out from the 
presses like so much corn through a hop- 
per, two or three a day, eighty or ninety 
a month, the whole year round? Eight 
hundred and sixteen novels for the year 
1903, one thousand and seven for the year 
1904 are the recorded figures, and the 
current season promises not to lag behind. 
Think for a moment what this means; 
a reader seized with the unprofitable am- 
bition to’ keep pace with the output must 
plunge through one volume between break- 
fast and luncheon, absorb a second ere the 
dinner bell sounds, and finish a third be- 
fore sleep overtakes him; and there will 
be no rest for him on Sundays or bank 
holidays, Christmas or Fourth of July. 
Luckily, when we speak of tendencies 
in fiction we are usually able to ignore the 
great, disheartening mass of mediocre 
books that annually succumb to the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Measured in bulk, 
the year's fiction shows only one tendency, 
and that is a tendency to stand still. There 
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are always just so many cheap detective 
stories, just so many distorted historical 
novels, just so many penny dreadfuls,' ' 
neither better nor worse than a generation 
ago. But in literature, as in any other 
human endeavor, the rate of progress is 
best seen by watching, not the crowd, but 
the few leaders who rise above it. And in 
fiction we must look, first of all, to the few - 
volumes in which the trained critic recog- 
nizes a definite literary merit; and sec- 
ondly, the volumes that popular acclaim 
has advanced to the profitable rank of the 
best sellers.” And here one may ven- 
ture the trite comment that the judgment 
of public and critic are often very far apart. 
Now in looking over the notable fiction 
of the present year it seems safe to say, 
without appearing unduly optimistic, that 
there are two very hopeful tendencies 
shown in the books which our best authors 
have been pleased to write, and the books 
which the public has been pleased to buy. 
The first is a wholesome gain in individu- 
alism on the part of the writers, a breaking 
away from the fetters of convention, a wise 
determination to write what their own 
heart dictates, regardless of dominant 
schools or passing fads. And the second, 
which is the authors’ best justification, is a 
corresponding gain in the discrimination 
of the public. Not for several seasons have 
the best selling ’’ books so nearly coin- 
cided with what a conservative judgment 
must recognize as really the best books. 
Hitherto the chief weakness of American 
fiction has been a lack of the individual 
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note. Indeed, it seems curious that in a 
country whose keynote, social, political 
and intellectual, is independence, the most 
popular of all forms of literature should 
have remained so largely imitative. Among 
our contemporary novelists, it would puz- 
zle one to point out any who have had a 
compelling influence akin to that of Zola 
and the de Goncourts, Tolstoi and Tour- 
gueneiff, Verga and d' Annunzio in their 
respective countries. It would even be 
hard to single out any of the younger gen- 
eration who have shown the individual 
force, the rare originality of thought and 
of form, that is the hall-mark of Kipling, 
Hewlett and Joseph Conrad, in England. 
Within the past decade we have seen the 
art of imitation fostered to its highest point 
in this country. Novelists of established 
reputation would leave their broad and 
beaten track to flock sheeplike along the trail 
of the latest popular success. Vou could 
scarcely enter a bookstore without having 
half a dozen new volumes pressed upon you 
as being a second Janice Meredith, 
another Richard Carvel, a replica of 
** Quo Vadis?“ or ** Ben Hur — and that, 
too, with all the assurance of a grocer's clerk 
recommending a substitute ſor sapolio or 
household ammonia. It looked for a few 
years as though our native school of fic- 
tion would degenerate into a school of 
copyists, many of whom did not even copy 
intelligently. When they gave us the 
Dumas formula they usually missed the 
fact that the perennial charm of the 
Trois Mousquetaires or the Quarante- 
cinq ’’ does not lie in the audacious swash- 
buckler adventures, which Maquet or some 
other hireling laboriously dug out from 
musty archives, but rather in the virile 
frankness, the Rabelaisian humor, the in- 
imitable touch of human kinship infused 
into them by the alchemy of Dumas’ own 
pen. The modern imitation is at best 
a Bowdlerized Dumas, adapted to the 
needs and limitations of the matinee girl. 
Then, again, David Harum’’ may 
not have been a high order of litera- 
ture, but the public was swift to recognize 
a character straight out of life, unmistaka- 
ble down to every kindly wrinkle, like a 
Rembrandt portrait. Incidentally he pos- 
sessed a fund of good stories and quaint 
sayings, but you felt that the man himself 
was infinitely bigger than any of the say- 
ings or the stories. The copyists made 
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the mistake of thinking him simply a man 
who could tilt back his chair, place his 
feet on the table, and spin yarns. And so, 
while ** David Harum ” may claim kinship 
with **Puddin'head Wilson, its imita- 
tions scarcely rise above the intellectual 
level of the ** Josh Billings Almanac.'' 
The successful books of the past year are 
not of the sort that may be labeled and 
dismissed as a second this or that. They 
are for the most part books of a pro- 
nounced, almost aggressive individuality, 
with a very definite central idea, of that 
clear-cut sort that you can sum up within 
the ten-word limit of a telegraph blank. 
They are not Dumas novels, or colonial 
novels, or Zenda novels, aside from the 
vogue of Beverly of Graustock, which 
persisted from earlier in theseason. Indeed 
the historical formula seems to have been 
pretty definitely laid aside, for even Win- 
ston Churchill’s forthcoming ** Coniston ”’ 
is to be, it seems, a modern story. And 
it sounds almost like an anachronism to 
hear the announcement of Charles Major's 
‘sc Yolanda, Maid of Burgundy," adver- 
tised to resemble ‘‘Knighthood’’ more 
nearly than any of his succeeding volumes. 
The first, and perhaps the strongest evi- 
dence that American readers are eagerly 
welcoming the individual touch in fiction, 
is that the novels which have persistently 
recurred on the lists of successful books 
during the present year are largely by 
English authors. A tentative list of the 
most striking novels published in England 
during the past twelve months could 
scarcely fail to include the following ten 
volumes: The Marriage of William 
Ashe," by Mrs. Humphrey Ward ; ‘‘ The 
Garden of Allah," by Robert Hichens ; 
„The Divine Fire, by May Sinclair; 
‘« Rose of the World, by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle; The Secret Woman, 
by Eden Philpotts; ** Broke of Coven- 
den," by J. C. Snaith; ** The Dark Lan- 
tern,“ by Elizabeth Robins; ‘‘ Nostrome,’’ 
by Joseph Conrad; A Servant of the 
Public,“ by Anthony Hope, end The 
Fool Errant," by Maurice Hewlett. Of 
these, the first five have persistently re- 
curred on the lists of the most popular 
books of the year. It seems inevitable 
that the others should sooner or later follow 
suit, since no reader who appreciates the 
finer things in fiction can afford to miss a 
single one of these volumes. Out ot this 
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group, Mrs. Ward’s book is the one which 
would have had a certain vogue in Amer- 
ica, regardless of tendencies in fiction. It 
is also the one in which the individual 
touch, the freshness of invention, is least 
manifest. Setting aside her indebtedness 
to written history for her plot, The 
Marriage of William Ashe” propounds 
the interesting question, how far it is the 
duty of the wife of a statesman to set aside 
her personal likes and prejudices, and cul- 
tivate the friendship of people whom she 
despises, in order to further his political 
advancement. Mrs. Ward’s heroine is one 
who fails signally to carry out this con- 
ception of her duty, ruins her own life, and 
seems likely to ruin her husband’s, too, 
when Mrs. Ward shirks the responsibility 
of solving the problem further by letting 
the unhappy little lady contract a cold and 
die of quick consumption. It is not the 
first time that Mrs. Ward has invoked 
death to cut the Gordian knot of a tangled 
plot. 

The Garden of Allah is a book 
whose instant success in this country goes 
far towards restoring one's belief in the 
sanity of popular verdicts. Mr. Hichens is 
one of those erratic writers to whom a few 
far-sighted critics have continued to look 
for a fulfilment of early promise,—and 
that, too, in spite of a certain wanton sug- 
gestiveness of theme and of manner in his 
later books. Now at last his advocates 
have been rewarded for their faith. The 
Garden of Allah’’ is a book which seems 
to burn and glow with strange Oriental 
color and tropic heat. The mystery, the 
parching heat, the mingled terror and fas- 
cination of the African desert, have prob- 
ably never before been put into fiction with 
such insistent force. The central theme, 
a Catholic monk, false to his vows, fleeing 
from his conscience, and dragging with him 
into the very heart of the Sahara the woman 
whom it has been a sacrilege for him to 
marry, is in itself a conception of uncom- 
mon boldness, and when we have this 
theme worked out against a background of 
tawny sands and burning skies, it produces 
upon the reader a certain curious tension 
of the nerves, an almost physical discom- 
fort, as though he too sharcd for the time 
being the parching thirst, the throbbing 
brain, the goading remorse of the renegade 
monk. 

It is a question whether ** The Divine 
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Fire '' owed its success to its central theme 
of the regeneration of a vulgar, undersized 
Cockney poet, or to its setting, the literary 
and journalistic world of London. Pub- 
lishers and editors are pictured with an un- 
sparing pen, from which here and there 
flows something of the malice of caricature, 
and the little Cockney here is so very un- 
savory in antecedents and unclean in hab- 
its, that his ultimate purification by the 
divine flame smouldering within him savors 
of the miraculous. Yet, although the book 
is much too long, and you lay it down 
more than once in conscious irritation, it 
has a certain compelling originality about it 
which makes you take it up again and fol- 
low it to the end. 

** Rose of the World“ is an odd sort 
of book to have come from the authors 
of The Bath Comedy.’’ It is a good 
illustration of what strong work may be 
done if they will only give their individu- 
ality full play by writers who have hitherto 
cultivated the light, graceful, soap-bubble 
type of fiction. Unfortunately the strength 
of the first half is not sustained through 
the second. You think you are to solve a 
psychological problem of a wife who failed 
tolove her first husband during his life, 
and only when she was re-married found 
her heart gradually awakening as she read 
the dead man's letters, and prepared to 
write his biography. But instead of a 
psychological problem, you are suddenly 
confronted with a melodrama, since the 
dead husband shares with the heroine of 
Meredith's poem, the gift of knowing 
** when to come back and be forgiven.’’ 
The Castles, in their latest volume, The 
Heart of Lady Anne,’’ have reverted to 
their usual manner and epoch. The Lady 
Anne is a wilful little lady, who thinks that 
the quiet domesticity of a country home 
and the devotion of a loyal, patient hus- 
band, do not outweigh the delight of hav- 
ing her own sweet way, and being one of 
the popular toasts of London society. 'The 
purpose of the volume is to show how and 
why the Lady Anne changes her mind. 

It was Mr. Clement Shorter, writing in 
the Sphere, who recently intimated that 
he had not yct read a volume by Eden 
Philpotts, and had no intention of doing 
so. Perhaps Mr. Shorter can afford to 
pass them by, but a good many other peo- 
ple cannot. "These powerful, simple trag- 
edies of primitive lives, drawn against the 
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sombre background of the Dartmoor 
country, have about them something of the 
inevitability of a Greek drama. And of 
them all, ** The Secret Woman ” is easily 
of the first magnitude. 

Conrad's ** Nostrome,’’ a great, over- 
whelming prose epic of a South American 
republic, a hot-bed of intrigue and revolu- 
tion, a dumping ground of the human scum 
of two continents, seems to have frightened 
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that it will not be surprising if the new 
volumes by Miss Robins and Anthony 
Hope both fall short of the circulation they 
deserve. The Dark Lantern ' is, more- 
over, in a measure pathological, for it fol- 
lows the heroine through a critical neurotic 
illness, and probes deeply into the awaken- 
ing of her love for her physician, under 
circumstances so unconventional as to be 
frankly startling. ‘ʻA Servant of the 
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readers away from it, merely by the for- 
bidding multitude of its pages. Yet it 
offers a reward to those who are bold 
enough to persevere, and so too does 
** Broke of Covenden,’’ a sombre chronicle 
of a man with an iron will, whom fate took 
a perverse joy in humbling to the ground. 
'To say that Mr. Snaith possesses individu- 
ality, is to understate the case. His book 
shows something of the sardonic force that 
distinguished the late George Douglas 
Brown's ** House of the Green Shutters.”’ 

Studies of feminine psychology appeal 
only to a limited audience in America, so 
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Public’’ is the most careful and searching 
piece of work that Anthony Hope has done 
since ‘*Quisanté’’ and ** The Intrusions 
of Peggy." Of all the present season's 
heroines, there is none more likely to linger 
in the memory of a permanent type than 
Ora Pinsent, unless possibly it is Mrs. 
Wharton's Lily Bart. Mr. Hope has made 
a searching study of an actress, seeking to 
make us understand how it was that, being 
an actress, she could not do otherwise than 
she did in private life, and, being the woman 
that she was, she must inevitably have 
been an actress, With all its subtlety, it 
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contains touches as light as the Dolly 
Dialogues,’’ 

Hewlett has already been mentioned as, 
next to Kipling and Conrad, the most dar- 
ingly individual of the younger English 
writers. Nowhere, not even in The 
Queen’s Quair,’’ has he given his individ- 
uality such a free reign as in ** The Fool 
Errant." It is a book which he has ob- 
viously written to please himself,—a good 
way, one might deduce, to make sure of 
pleasing others. ‘The scene is the region 
of his predilection, the Road through 
‘Tuscany. Then here is a latter-day Don 
Quixote, an English lad, young, fair and 
ingenuous, who might have played the 
Don Juan to his heart’s content, but who 
chooses, instead, to go a-tilting at meta- 
phoric windmills, following the dictates of 
his conscience, and when the world calls 
him a fool, cheerfully agrees with them, 
serene in the consciousness of right living. 
A rare book, and one that will live. 

Of American stories that have deservedly 
attracted attention, almost every one deals 
with some phase of the social, political or 
business life of to-day. Ifthere is any special 
tendency, beyond that of giving individu- 
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ality of form and of plot a free rein, it is a 
tendency to picture the sphere of life with 
which each author is most familiar, be it 
East or West, the drawing-room, the cattle 
ranch or the stock-exchange. It would be 
difficult to imagine a greater contrast than 
that afforded by Mrs. Bank's ** The Little 
Hills," in its quaint Southern setting and 
peaceful atmosphere of old-fashioned gar- 
dens and clove-pinks,—and The Un- 
written Law," by Arthur Henry, which 
contrasts the lives of the various social 
strata in New York City, with a fearlessness 
of purpose that justifies its startling frank- 
ness. Yet each of these writers has written 
in the confidence of intimate knowledge, 
and that is why these books are, each in its 
way, an example of the best kind of 
realism. 

Strikingly individual also, in its way, 
and written with that rare and assured 
touch which is equally the product of fin- 
ished art and thorough knowledge, is Mrs. 
Wharton's House of Mirth." The sim- 
plest definition of the author's purpose is 
to say that she has tried to write an Amer- 
ican „Vanity Fair," and to show how 
difficult, if not impossible, it is for a young 
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girl of limited means and no strong family 
influence behind her to make her way in 
the fast set of metropolitan society, and yet 
keep her good name unsullied. Mrs. Whar- 
ton's theme is necessarily somewhat unsa- 
vory, but her fine analysis of moods and 
of motives has never had a better oppor- 
tunity. Not since Robert Grant’s “ Selma 
Waite” have we had such a striking type 
of woman in American fiction. With all 
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When Mr. Howells lets his fancy play 
at will, he is apt to produce something in 
the vein of his early parlor comedies, or 
his recent ** Miss Bellard’s Inspiration.’’ 
To proclaim this light bit of satire one of 
Mr. Howells’ greatest works, as more than 
one critic has done, is curiously to mis- 
judge it. ‘The charm of the story lies in 
the deft way in which the author suggests 
serious problems of contemporary life, and 
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its fineness, much of Mrs. Wharton's 
earlier work has seemed to lack in flesh 
and blood. But there is no such lack in 
**'The House of Mirth.’’ It may lack the 
academic quality and the erudition of ** The 
Valley of Decision,’’ but it has what is in- 
finitely better, —the pulse-beats of human 
hearts. It is the sort of novel which those 
who have had the greatest faith in Mrs. 
Wharton felt sure that, sooner or later, she 
would write. 


with equal deftness evades giving them a 
serious answer. His purpose, if one un- 
derstands him properly, is to show that the 
new woman, in spite of higher education 
and honorary degrees, still remains the 
eternal feminine, as deliciously illogical as 
ever. 

The much vaunted strenuous life and 
the fame of the Rough Riders has un- 
doubtedly had something to do with the 
popularity of cowboy fiction. It is likely 
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to be many a year before any story of the 
West will duplicate the success of Owen 
Wister’s “ Virginian ’’; but there is good 
reading and good, racy, Western idiom 
in Roger Pocock’s ‘‘Curly,’’ a sort of 
glorified dime novel of the plains; there is 
a humor that comes very near to pathos, 
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public attention, some three years ago, he 
made the impression of being the breezi- 
est, most original, and altogether most 
refreshing cowboy that ever galloped and 
shot his way into the affection of readers. 
How well and deservedly he has sustained 
his reputation in the new story the readers 
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and a suspicion of tears that verge upon 
laughter in Emerson Hough’s ‘ Heart's 
Desire, " —the first really sterling piece of 
work he has produced since ** The Girl at 
the Halfway House ”; and last, but not 
least, there is Plain Mary Smith," the 
latest of the Red Saunders stories. When 
Red Saunders first rode into the arena of 


of this magazine have already had an op- 
portunity of judging. It seems only nec- 
essary to add that so long as there are 
authors who produce and readers who 
appreciate the originality shown in this and 
other of the books herein discussed, the 
tendency of present day fiction cannot be 
defined as other than distinctly hopeful, 
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“He threw a glittering handful of gems upon my bunk.” 
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By Henry C. Rowland 
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EYDEN and I paused in 
our conversation, and, lean- 
ing our backs against the 
steamer’s rail, listened in 
some amusement to an ar- 

z gument between a group of 

our fellow passengers. That is to say, I 

was thoughtless enough to be amused. 

Leyden listened with his usual quiet con- 
sideration. 

At Paramaribo there had taken passage 
for New York a wiry little Jew named 
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Gonzalez. He was a cheerful little man 
who was pleasing from his sincere polite- 
ness. The other passengers, especially the 
Dutch, had rather made a butt of his 
provincialism, and it seemed to me that 
their attitude toward him was edged with a 
bit of malice. Apparently they resented 
his claim as a fellow countryman. 

The argument grew warmer; as they 
spoke Dutch, I could not follow it, but it 
was easy to see that Gonzalez was growing 
angry ; theothers were laughingly sarcastic. 
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“Life apparently held nothing which could compensate him for the privilege of holding 
his cr ippled brother in his arms.’ 
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Presently the Jew, whose shrill voice had 
risen in key, said something bitter, and 
walked rapidly away, and as he passed us 
I saw that his thin face was working with 
emotion. The others frowned, one gave 
a short laugh, then looked at us a bit 
sheepishly. Leyden made a little gurgle 
in his throat, asound which carried dis- 
approval, I glanced at him inquiringly. 

„They are baiting him because he 
claims to be a Dutchman,’’ said Leyden. 
It is a sh une; hc is a good little man. 
He told me yesterday why he was going to 
New York. It seems that he has a half- 
sister with Pott's disease of the spine, and 
he is going to consult a specialist to deter- 
mine whether anything can be done for 
her, also how much it will cost. Probably 
there is not a person on this ship whose 
errand is so unselfish. Ach / They are 
a much maligned people, the Jews!“ 

For several moments he drew vigorously 
at his big porcelain pipe. Doctor,” he 
asked presently, ‘‘did you ever meet Isi- 
dore Rosenthal?“ 

* No," said J. Who is he?“ 

** A Jew, a power in the West Indies. 
'This little chap reminds me or him,—be- 
cause he is so different. There are three 
people in the West Indies who are worth 
knowing. One is Mallock, another is Arjo- 
las, and the third is Isidore Rosenthal.“ 

Leyden stirred the ashes of his pipe 
while I waited. 

Gonzalez had passed near me, swallowed 
his pique, and was talking in bad English 
to a Portuguese adventuress. —‘‘ Yes, Mad- 
ame,” he was saying, — “ I have traveled a 
great deal. I have been to Demerara, to 
Trinidad and to Venezuela. Now I am 
going to New York. If a man has thc 
means, it is his duty to travel ; he should see 
the world, improve his mind,—and I, I 
have the means. I own a chemist's shop 
in Paramaribo —'' 

„Rosenthal,“ said Leyden, is a 
Czechian Jew ; the most malignant type, 
aggressive as a hotel child. He is a big- 
boned, muscular, hairy brute, with the 
push of a peccary and the vitality of a dosc 
of Chagres fever. His present occupation 
is selling the Santo Domingans expensive 
things which they don’t want. As soon as 
he gets all of their money, he will go 
somewhere else. 

„He appears to have qualities,“ I ob- 
served. 
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* He has,—some of them ones with 
which you would not credit him. We 
were once involved in an affair, and there 
are few men for whom I now have more 
respect. 

‘I first met Rosenthal in Curacao, where 
he and his younger brother Jacob, as poi- 
sonous a cripple as ever drew breath, were 
doing a nice little business which combined 
gambling and pawn-broking. Their method 
was this, having the entre to the select circle 
of South American exiles and refugees and 
conspirators, for you must know that almost 
every South and Central American revo- 
lution is hatched under the protection of 
the Dutch flag, Jacob, who was rather ex- 
pert at cards, would manage to start a 
game. No doubt the play was honest ; 
his policy was neither to lose nor to win a 
great deal, but simply to keep things 
moving. In time, someone would lose 
heavily, for Jacob had a talent for drawing 
the others out. These South Americans, as 
you have observed, possess a passion for 
jewelry ; the first thing which your South 
American, who has made a successful finan- 
cial coup will buy, is a gem ; on the other 
hand, when he loses heavily, he is open for 
a good offer on his solitaire or brilliants. 
And this was Isidore’s department. He 
would manage to be about with some stones 
to show the winner, and ready cash with 
which to purchase from a loser, or perhaps 
to negotiate a loan, and he was diplomatic 
enough to accomplish this without becom- 
ing unpopular. He had a manner of a 
hail fellow well met, and I have even 
known him to loan out a good round sum 
without any security whatever. Hewasa 
friend of the friendless, and had the repu- 
tation of being honest and liberal. 

** Between them the pair should have 
done very well had Jacob been designed on 
the large scale of Isidore, but he was not. 
I think he envied Isidore's physique and 
manner and popularity, whereas the older 
brother loved Jacob devotedly, and would 
nursc him like a mother through his occa- 
sional attacks of illness, for one of Jacob's 
lungs was far gone with tuberculosis. I 
remember Isidore's boarding the steamer 
once in Vera Cruz when I was returning 
from an expedition into Yucatan. It scems 
that he had heard of my being aboard, 
and he came to me haggard with watching 
and worry, and told me that he feared 
that Jacob was dying of fever. 


Rosenthal followed, bearing the body of his brother. 
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‘¢¢ These doctors are a set of fools!’ he 
cried in his big, discordant bass, ‘They 
do not know the fever when they see it; 
they say it is the lung, but I know it is the 
fever also.’ 

** * But, my dear fellow,’ I protested, ‘I 
am not a physician; I: am nothing but a 
collector.’ 

** € Peste l’ he answered (for as he was 
an Austrian and I a Hollander, we talked 
in French). There is no one who knows 
more of the pernicious malaria than your- 
self.. Will you come and see the little 
Jacob? 

But I am already overdue with my 
specimens — I objected. 

** Diable] he growled. ‘What are 
weeds and stones and ancient rubbish to 
the life of my dear little Jacob? You 
shall lose nothing, and if you save his liſe 
He hauled a chamois bag from some recess 
of himself and threw a glittering handful 
of gems upon my bunk. ‘Help yourself 
—take them all, if you like; some of them 
I hold as security, but it makes no differ- 
ence ’—he grinned—‘ I get them all in the 
end.’ 

‘< Put up your ill-gotten gains,’ said I 
much provoked. ‘I'll wait over a steamer 
and see what I can do, because I like your 
affection for your brother.’ 

** He grinned again. I got out my mi- 
croscope and went ashore with him to find 
that he was correct. The cripple's blood 
swarmed with the malarial organisms, but 
we managed to overcome them. When I 
came to leave he was quite out of danger. 

** [t was about six months later that I 
was in a little hotel in New York, much 
frequented by people from south of the 
tropic, when who should come in but 
Rosenthal I ‘saw’ immediately that he 
"Va. ^ tro7 le. „ His big, swarthy, Satanic 
face was seamed and lind and his shaggy, 
black eyebrows almost hid his fierce, green 
eyes. 

*** Bon jour, Dr. Leyden,’ said he 
roughly. ‘I heard that you were here, 
and have come to engage your services.’ 

** Indeed? says I. 

** * But, yes, —it is Jacob again. 
in the prison at Porto Cabello.’ 

** Personally, Doctor, I thought that was 
precisely where he belonged, but I did not 
say so to Isidore. Instead, I asked him 
for particulars. 

** < You have heard of La Fouchere?“ 
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he snapped, ‘the wife of the nigger doctor 
from Hayti.’ 

„ They are acquaintances of mine,’ 
said I. 

When I left Curacao a month ago,’ 
said Rosenthal, ‘the woman was there 
waiting for the French steamer, on her 
way to Paris. You know she is as white 
as myself,’—as a matter of fact La Fou- 
chere would have made Rosenthal look a 
Zulu, as the woman’s skin was like a piece 
of paper held against the light, —‘ and she 
is as beautiful as sin. Little Jacob must 
fall in love with her, like the child he is. 
He follows her to Caracas, and while there 
she falls in, with an old flame, General 
Trocas, and the two of them plan to get 
possession of the bag of gems which I left 
with Jacob while in the States.' 

* Bad business, said I. ‘I know 
Trocas also.’ He was the chap, Doctor, 
who broke up my Orinoco expedition and 
landed me in the prison at Cumaná. 

Is it not, mon cher? But the little 
Jacob is no fool; they have had him arrest- 
ed and searched on a charge of conspiring 
in Curaçao, but they have been unable 
to find the gems—' 

** And so have lodged him at Porto 
Cabello until the stones are forthcoming ?' 

** Rather through spite,—and it is to 
get him out that I wish to engage your 
services, my dear doctor.’ 

** Indeed, said I. 

** * My plan is this,’ said Rosenthal: 
‘The fortress is, as you know, full of 
political prisoners from the last revolution, 
and as there is no immediate prospect of 
another revolution, they are apt to remain 
there for some time. You know, Doctor,’ 
he grinned at me, ‘how very poor are the 
accommodations of these hostelries. I 
know of a dozen wealthy exiles in Curacao 
who would contribute a large sum toward 
the rescue of their friends. My plan is to 
quietly raise such a subscription and pro- 
ceed to Porto Cabello and get the gems, 
which I will turn over to the commandant 
of the prison on consideration that he 
permits the escape of Jacob. You, in the 
meantime, will quietly charter a schooner 
in Curagao for a scientific expedition, sail 
across and on a certain night be off Porto 
Cabello. We will communicate there. The 
prison guards on that night will be blind 
to a boat under the sea-wall, and instead 
of the escape of Jacob alone, there will be 
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an escape of a// of the political prisoners. 

The subscription of the others will reim- 
burse me for the expense of ransoming 
acob. 

** I reflected for a moment, then asked 
him if he thought the commandant of the 
prison would keep his faith. 

** * We must take some chances, of 
course,’ answered Rosenthal. ‘For your 
part, really, there is no risk, and you may 
name your own figure. Remember that I 
am already deeply in your debt.’ 

“I turned the thing over in my mind, 
Doctor, and it seemed quite a reasonable 
proposition. It certainly is a commendable 
act to get anyone out of a Venezuelan 
prison, whether he belongs there or not. I 
made a bargain with Rosenthal for five 
hundred dollars, which he paid me on the 
spot. The next day we sailed for Curacao 
on the Red D. 

“There was no difficulty about my part 
of the programme. I chartered one of the 
chunky little tubs which you saw in Cura- 
cao, engaged three jabbering negroes and 
a cook, and cleared for Porto Cabello, giv- 
ing it out that I was on a collecting cruise 
along the coast. 

** It took me six days to slam that old 
tub against the trade to Porto Cabello, 
about eighty miles in a straight line, 
weather just as it is now. 

* For a week I hung about that hot, 
wretched hole, then the Dutch mail 
steamer arrived from La Guayra, and, on 
going aboard to grect some old acquaint- 
ances, the first man I met was Isidore 
Rosenthal. 

„The Jew’s Satanic face was more 
malignant than ever; the glare in his 
green eyes put one in mind of a jaguar ; 
I saw at once that something had gone 
wrong. 

% Ah, —the ! he snarled, when 
we were alone. ‘You were right, Leyden! 
The pigs! Thé robbers ! The vile liars !’ 

„His rage was positively alarming. 
His black eye-brows worked up and down, 
and his yellow teeth gnawed at the corners 
of his black moustache. 

They got your gems?’ I asked. 

** < Yes, —and they warned me to leave 
on the next steamer; they would have 
thrown me into prison but that they feared 
to havethe story get out and be obliged to 
divide—' He broke off suddenly from his 
tirade and surprised me hy grinning with 
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amusement. ‘I should like to see their 
faces a few days later.' 

** * Whose faces?’ I asked in surprise. 

** “Trocas and that woman. 

ce Why? I asked, although I had my 
suspicions. 

** Oh, never mind. There are other 
things to think of. Bribery has failed ; 
there is left only force.’ He looked at 
me inquiringly. 

** Force? said I, for at that time a 
Jew and a fight were not associated in my 
mind. 

ss * Tiens] said he, we cannot return 
and leave the little Jacob in that cess-pool. 
Think of his lung, my dear Leyden ; be- 
sides, it would be necessary to refund the 
money subscribed by our friends in 
Curacao.’ 

Did you give them receipts?’ 1 
asked, curious to get at the odd principles 
of the man. He looked at me reproach- 
fully. 

There, there, Leyden! Did you 
ever hear of Isidore Rosenthal going back 
upon his word ?' 

**[ apologize. 
move? 

** Rosenthal shrugged. ‘They are not 
much to be feared, these nigger guards at 
prison.’ He glanced at me furtively. 
‘Suppose we take a boat to-night, and go 
over and get little Jacob ?' 

‘I did notat once reply. To tell the 
truth, Doctor, I was too much surprised 
at the suggestion to reply. I knew that 
Rosenthal possessed the stubborn courage 
peculiar to his race, but this policy of cold, 
aggressive daring seemed incompatible 
with the Hebrew. He watched me nar- 
rowly. 

** am not a fighter, my dear friend,’ 
said he, thrusting out his hands. ‘I am 
a man of affairs, a financier, a diplomat, 
but there are times when all of these things 
fail. No doubt I seem to you like a fool—’ 
he seemed positively ashamed of himself, — 
as ashamed as a Gentile might be of a 
display of cowardice. ‘But what would 
you have? They will not keep their faith ; 
to offer more bribes would be to throw good 
money after bad—' he shrugged, chewed 
at the end of a cigar, glanced about him 
furtively, then took to gnawing his nails, 
while I sat and considered the proposition. 

To tell the truth, Doctor, it was not 
at all attractive, To be sure the guards 
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were a scrubby lot, but there were plenty 
of them, and the prisoners were locked up 
and had no knowledge of any plan for es- 
cape. Moreover, we did not know in 
what part of the prison they were confined, 
nor had we any plan of the inside of the 
place. 

** * You do not object to making an 
attempt, Leyden ?' asked Rosenthal, who 
had been watching me narrowly. 

** * Not if I were able tosee how it could 
be done,' I answered slowly, for you see, 
Doctor, he had engaged my services for a 
particular piece of work, and I was pro- 
fessionally bound. If it had been my 
custom to abandon a project because it 
was dangerous, I must long ago have 
sought another profession. ‘ Would it not 
be much better to wait until we can try to 
bribe the guards or establish some com- 
munication with the prisoners?’ said I. 

** No, he answered, ‘it must be done 
to-night, because Trocas knows with whom 
he has to deal, and unless I am mistaken 
there will come an order to-morrow to re- 
move little Jacob, probably to Caracas, 
and you know he does very badly in the 
cold, damp air of the mountains.’ 

* * Have you thought of any definite 
plan P' I asked irritably. He grinned at 
me like a baboon. 

** That is for you, my dear Doctor,’ 
said he. ‘You have had more experience 
in such matters.' 

‘¢¢That is all very well,’ said I, but 
you seem to forget that Iam engaged by you 
to carry out your orders. Now go ahead 
and issue them.’ 

His grin left him at this, and he be- 
gan to scowl and reach for the overhang 
of his moustache with his big, yellow 
teeth. Finally he said: *I engaged you, 
as you say, Doctor, to carry out my orders, 
but I will do better. One cannot be ava- 
ricious when the life of one's brother is 
concerned. If you will get the little Jacob 
out of that hole I will pay you three times 
what you have received.’ 

** < How about the others ?’ I asked. 

** Oh, the devil take the others! If 
their friends want them, let them come 
after them. I will refund their money.' 

«< Very well,’ said I, and now I will 
go ashore, as I want to think this thing 
out alone.’ 

** Rosenthal grinned his sardonic grin 
and I left him, and, passing through the 
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custom house, strolled on across the 
square, past the monument to the Ameri- 
can soldiers and over into the park oppo- 
site the baths, where I sat on a bench and 
tried to think. 

** For about an hour I sat there, and I 
can assure you, Doctor, that my brain was 
not idle. "There were several very potent 
reasons for my wishing to carry through 
the task which I had undertaken. In the 
first place I needed the money very much. 
Again, there was my old score to settle with 
Trocas, but I think that more than all it 
was a matter of professional pride. If 
word could be got to the prisoners of our 
co-operation it would have been so much 
easier, but I was afraid to bribe any of the 
guards, as there was danger that they would 
pocket the money and then betray us. 

J was determined that there must be 
no bloodshed. I had no doubt that Jacob 
had been conspiring against the Venezue- 
lan government and had been betrayed by 
‘La Fouchere.’ I am averse to killing 
people, Doctor; moreover, I am a Chris- 
tian, and I believe in God and try to keep 
the ten commandments, 

** While I was vexedly working at this 
problem, I heard the blare of a discordant 
bugle and a clatter on the pavement of the 
square, and looking over my shoulder saw 
a company of dusty soldiers stacking their 
arms in front of the café. They appeared 
to be mostly Venezuelans. They promptly 
swarmed into the café, and I arose and 
strolled over in that direction. The lieu- 
tenant in command was a short, fat young 
fellow, and as I drew near he said a few 
words to his sergeant and then left his 
company and walked over toward the café of 
the bath-house. I followed him indolently, 
and as he entered the building I took a 
chair on the veranda. A moment later 
some tourists from the Dutch ship, killing 
time as best they might, strolled up, and 
to these I bowed casually as to acquaint- 
ances of the voyage. They did not know me, 
of course, butthey returned my bow, called 
for beer, drank it and strolled on. As they 
were leaving I remarked in English to one 
of them, apparently an American: 

** *'The ship does not sail until night, 
does she ?' 

** * Not until one o' clock, he replied 
agreeably, no doubt taking me for a pas- 
senger from Porto Cabello. 

** For a while we sat in silence, then my 
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lieutenant, who evidently found himself 
greatly bored, turned to me and said in 
fair English: | 

** * You are a tourist, sir ?' | 

** * Yes,’ said I, ‘and much regretting 


that this is the last which I shall see of . 


Venezuela for many months.’ There 
promised to be some truth in the last part 
of this statement, Doctor. 

** * You enjoy Venezuela?’ inquired the 
officer, evidently pleased. 

** * have conceived a great admiration 
for the people and the country,’ said I. 

** We talked for some time of the beau- 
ties of Caracas, he apparently enjoying the 
unaccustomed exercise of his English. I 
extolled the country, the people, their tra- 
ditions, their bravery, likening their his- 
tory to that of the United States, Bolivar 
to George Washington. He expanded like 
a flower in the sunshine.  Presently I 
asked the honor of drihking a bottle of 
champagne with him, to which he agreed, 
remarking that Americans were to him the 
most delightful of all foreigners.  Pres- 
ently I asked him if his military duties con- 
fined him to Porto Cabello. He sighed 
deeply. 

** Ah, my friend, it is very sad. No, 
I have simply come down with my com- 
mando, which you see across the square. 
I return to-morrow, leaving the troop in 
the fortress yonder as the present garrison 
was considered insufficient to guard the 
desperate political prisoners confined 
there.' 

It struck me that this was rather a 
tribute to the respect entertained for 
Rosenthal by Trocas. 

Indeed? said I, somewhat idly. 

* He sighed. ‘It is a tedious journey, 
but I requested General Trocas to commit 
the care of the men to me, as I expected 
to find here a friend, —a lady in whom I 
am interested.’ 

* He brightened, then sighed again. 
‘It is very sad,’ said he. ‘I learn from 
the keeper of the hotel that she has sailed 
for Curacao, on the steamer before this. 
She was very beautiful, a Portuguese.' He 
twirled his thin moustache. 

** There is still wine left,’ said I, and 
[ ordered another bottle of champagne. 

Before the bottle was finished, Doctor, 
he loved me as a brother. I suggested 

that we go aboard the Dutch ship. It was 
a little dangerous. but I wished to clinch 
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his confidence in me. He readily agreed, 
and we strolled across the square together. 
On the way we passed his command, which 
was what I wished. "The men were still 
drinking, but the sergeant was outside the 
café, and saluted as we passed. 

** < A good fellow—he knows my errand,’ 
observed the lieutenant. 

** * You are, of course, acquainted with 
the officer of the garrison?’ said I. 

„No, —there is only the com man- 
dante, a rough old fellow,’ he shrugged as 
if to signify that the man was scarcely of 
his own social caste. ‘There were many 
promotions from the ranks after the revo- 
lution,' he added. 

„This, as you can guess, Doctor, was 
valuable information. I changed the sub- 
ject, and we boarded the ship. I caught 
a glimpse of Rosenthal as we went up the 
ladder. His eye glinted as it met mine, 
then he turned his back until we had gone 
below. 

It was then three o'clock. Two hours 
later, my officer was very drunk, and 
seemed perfectly content to return with me 
to the hotel. Then he quietly subsided 
into inertia, while I undressed him and put 
him to bed. 

‘<The next step was the crucial one. I 
quickly took off my clothes and put on 
those of the lieutenant. Then I crossed 
the square to where the commando was 
still drinking. I found the sergeant in the 
dirty little café, himself somewhat intoxi- 
cated. At sight of me he sprang to his 
feet with an oath. 

Silence]! said I in Spanish. ‘Your 
lieutenant has persuaded me to take. his 
place for a few hours.’ 

‘< Where is he?’ demanded the ser. 
geant suspiciously. 

I gave him a drunken leer and slapped 
him lightly on the shoulder. 

** * Can you not guess?’ I asked mean- 
ingly. 

** * But it cannot be,’ growled the man. 
* And who are you? It is as much as his 
commission is worth! 

** It would be more than his commission 
was worth if he was to accompany his com- 
mand in his present condition,’ I snapped. 
‘You do not seem to understand that I am 
doing him a favor at a personal risk ; also 
he told me to give you this and to tell 
you to keep your mouth shut.’ And I 
slipped some gold into his hand. ‘It is 
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only necessary for me to cross to the fort, 
deliver the command to the commandante, 
and return. Your lieutenant is not known 
to anyone there.’ 

‘<The fellow wavered, grumbled, slid 
the money into his pocket, eyed me sus- 
piciously, but I laughed and told him that 
a good sergeant must stand by his lieuten- 
ant, then, rising, I told him to get his men 
together, and I would return directly to 
get them to the fort. Although by no 
means satisfied he made no protest, not 
knowing just what course to take. I left 
him and walked around the far side of the 
park, to where Rosenthal was waiting. 

** He laughed softly as I joined him, and 
his yellow teeth gleamed in the dusk. I 
simply told him to have the boat lying off 
the sea-wall of the prison until he heard 
from me, and then returned to the com- 
mando which was drawn up in a somewhat 
vacillating formation. The men, no doubt, 
took me to be an officer of the garrison to 
which they were committed, but the ser- 
geant was very ill at ease. 

* | put the column into motion and 
marched them down to the water, where I 
requisitioned the nearest boats at hand, 
and we crossed to the island. At the gate 
of the fortress we halted until the arrival 
of the officer of the guard to whom I pre- 
sented the papers which were in the pocket 
of the lieutenant's blouse. 

„The officer was a dangerous looking 
old fellow, apparently a thorough soldier 
and while polite I could see that he was 
somewhat disgusted at my condition. 

** At what time did you arrive in Porto 
Cabello ! he inquired a trifle coldly. 

** An hour ago,—perhaps two,’ I an- 
swered. ‘There seemed no great hurry, it 
was very hot, and my men were in need of 
refreshment, also I had some messages from 
my uncle, His Excellency the President, 
for some friends upon the Hodlandes.’ 

H is manner changed a trifle. He gave 
a few orders to the sergeant, who marched 
off his unsteady company with a backward 
glance in my direction which I affected not 
to see. 

Will you not come up to the head- 
quarters?' he said. I thanked him and 
we strolled off together. . 

** Before we had reached headquarters 
I had restored his good nature, told him 
some good stories, made him laugh hearti- 
ly, and evidently convinced him that I was 
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a careless good fellow and not to be taken 
too seriously. I declined any refreshment, 
saying that I had been entertained aboard 
the ship, and after a rather dull evening I 
begged leave to retire. 

** As soon as he was gone I slipped out 
into the enclosure. It was a starry night, 
still, but with no moon. I lit a cigar and 
walked. leisurely toward the casemates 
fronting the sea. At the end of fifty yards 
I came upon a sentry sleeping peacefully 
against the wall. Walking to him, I shook 
him roughly by the shoulder. He awoke 
with a start, then, seeing an officer before 
him, scrambled to his feet and saluted. At 
the same moment there came from one of 
the casemates a fit of violent but muffled 
coughing. 

** * Is this the sort of watch which is kept 
in the prison? I demanded roughly. 
*His Excellency, my uncle, would be 
pleased to hear of it.’ 

«The man was badly frightened; he 
stammered something about not being 
asleep; then, as I peered into his face, I 
recognized him as one of the men of my 
command. 

** * Ah, my friend,’ said I in an altered 
tone, —* you are one of those who arrived 
to-day ?' 

Mes, Senor Capitan,’ he answered. 

** But that is different,’ said I kindly. 
* How is it that you are on duty? There 
has been a mistake. I gave orders that 
you were to have a night's sleep. There 
has been a mistake, but never mind, sleep 
here, if you like; God knows you have 
reason to be tired, and that there are three 
times men enough to guard a handful of 
miserables. | 

‘¢Thank you, Senor Capitan,’ he an- 
swered, and as he spoke the violent cough- 
ing broke out again from some dark recess. 

There is a poor wretch who seems 
very ill,’ said I conversationally. ‘Is it 
one of the garrison ?' 

t must be one of the political pris- 
oners, Senor Capitan,’ replied the sol- 
dier. They are all confined in the case- 
mates yonder.' 

** * Poor wretch!’ said I and, nodding to 
the soldier, strolled on toward the ram- 
parts. Before I had gone far I was halted 
by another sentry. I peered at him through 
the murk. 

Are you one of the new men?’ I 
demanded. 
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No, Senor, capitan,’ he answered, 
saluting. 

** The lazy rascals!’ said I tersely. ‘I 
gave orders that they were to go on duty 
immediately as a reward for abusing my 
good nature and getting drunk. Are they 
in the cuartel with you ?’ 

* No, señor, capitan, they are in 
the cuartel yonder at the angle of the 
wall.’ ö 

** * Bueno !—I will soon break up their 
sweet dreams, the drunken vagabonds. 
Who is your sergeant?’ He told me the 
man’s name. 

** And when are you to be relieved ?’ 

** * At midnight,’ said he. 

** * Very wel. You may return to your 
quarters, and if your sergeant is awake, 
tell him that I have put one of my men in 
your place. Go.' 

€ € Si, senor.’ 
away. 

I proceeded, and in a few minutes 
had relieved two more of the regular gar- 
rison and bid one of the new men sleep at 
his post. 

„It was then ten o'clock;. there were 
two hours ahead of me. I made my way 
to the sea-wall, and reaching below the 
rampart with one arm struck a match, ex- 
tinguished it, struck another and extin- 
guished that. A moment later I heard 
the soft grinding of oars and a boat glided 
out of the darkness.  Rosenthal's great 
frame hove itself up over the rampart, 
then dropped into the shadow under the 
wall, and I heard his discordant laugh sti- 
fled to a hissing gurgle. He carried a 
pick-axe. 

** < Diable! said he, ‘I heard you re- 
lieve the sentries! I was close under the 
wal. It was funny! Have you found 
where they have put little Jacob? 

** Ves, I answered. Follow me.’ 

** [ led him along the angle of the wall 
until we came to the casemates, where the 
sentry had said that the prisoners were 
confined, and then, as we paused before 
the first of these, the utter stillness was 
again broken by a paroxysm of coughing, 
and this time, although no less violent than 
before, it struck me that there was in it 
an accent of exhaustion—an extreme ex- 
haustion as of muscles too fatigued to re- 
spond even to a reflex. 

Sacre, growled Rosenthal and grip- 
ped my arm. ‘Do you hear that ?—it is 
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little Jacob—’ He flew to the door of the 
casemate; the fort on the other side opened 
on the sea and was, of course, heavily bar- 
red. Rosenthal smote the heavy door 
several times with the ball of his hand. 

** * Jacob,’ he called softly, ‘Jacob, Ja- 
cob, my dear little Jacob!’ He leaped 
back and raised his pick ; it seemed as if 
the sounds of his sick brother’s distress 
had robbed him of his senses. 

** [ seized the pick and he whirled on me 
with asnarl. Indeed, Doctor, the Jew was 
like a tigress who hears the wail of a cap- 
tured cub. 

Idiot, I whispered, do you want 
to raise the garrison?’ 

* Listen! said he, and raised his 
hand suddenly. I listened, and in a lull 
of the surf there reached our ears a series 
of pathetic sounds ; you know the sound, 
Doctor, the feeble strangling of a pulmo- 
nary patient when too weak to cough; 
something between a cough and a rattle, — 
and then it suddenly ceased, and there 
came to our ears in a voice as thin as a 
wafer's edge: Isidore! 

** And then Rosenthal went mad. He 
knew, we both knew, that Jacob was dying; 
there was no mistaking that. It would be 
a matter of at least two hours’ hard work 
to liberate him without noise,—and we 
both felt that by that time he would be 
already liberated, and Rosenthal the Jew, 
whose habit and training and very instinct 
was that of weighing cost and gain decided 
that he could not afford to wait, garrison 
or no garrison ; apparently life held-noth- 
ing which could compensate him for the 
privilege of holding his crippled brother in 
his powerful arms while the struggling soul 
was fighting its way to the God of his 
fathers. Before I could interfere—and in- 
deed I did not try very hard to interfere, 
Doctor, for was I not paid to carry out the 
man’s orders?—he had raised the pick 
and assailed the heavy door with a fury 
that filled the silent fortress with thunder- 
ing reverberations. 

** Lights began to flash out in the bar- 
racks, at a distance a sentry fired his piece 
for an alarm ; I heard shouts and cries and 
orders, and through it all Rosenthal the 
Jew stood and hewed away at the door, 
till all at once, even as I saw asquad of men 
running toward us, it fell away, and Rosen- 
thal, throwing aside his pick, leaped into 
the casemate, and from the blackness within 
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I heard a fierce sob as he gathered his 
dying brother to his breast. 

** For me, there was no time for senti- 
ment ; as the first group of soldiers drew 
near, there arose from the landward side 
a strident blast. I recognized the whistle 
of the Dutch steamer which was going out. 
In sight of the soldiers I sprang to the open 
door of the casemate, peered within, then 
rushed to meet them. 

Some prisoners have escaped!’ I 
howled. ‘See, the door of the casemate 
has been torn away! Did you not hear 
the noise, sluggards? Look!’ I pointed 
toward the town, where, above the farther 
wall we could see the mast-head light of 
the steamer. ‘They have fled to the 
Hollandez !' 

„The cry was taken up. ‘They have 
fled to the Hollandez,’ and the soldiers, 
with a glance at the dark entrance of the 
casemate, turned and made off toward the 
main gate. On the way they met the 
comandante, who, hearing their cries, 
rushed to the jetty and bawled at the 
steamer to stop. 

„The place was deserted again, and I 
softly entered the dungeon. I could see 
nothing in the gloom, but from the shadow 
I heard a deep, choking voice say: ‘/acob/ 
Jacob! | Ach, mein liebe Jacob,—mein 
kleine liebe Jacob!’ 

** Isidore, —meine bruder,—lIsidore !' 
came the thin answer, —and then there was 
a gurgle,—a strangling cough,—a sigh as 
if of a soul exhausted, a body spent with 
vain struggling, and yet a sigh filled with 
promise of an infinite peace. I heard a 
rustling, such a sound as comes. from a 
tired child as its head falls back upon its 
mother's breast. "There was the sound of 
a multitude of kisses, a choked sob, then 
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silence which endured for many minutes. 

* Come, my friend,’ I said softly. 
We must go, —if you wish to take Jacob 
away.’ 

* I led the way and Rosenthal followed 
me out into the night, bearing the body 
of his brother in his arms, his broad chest 
shaken with sobs. We scaled the wall, 
called softly, and a moment later our 
Curaçao men pulled the boat alongside.“ 

Leyden paused, re-lit his pipe, puffed a 
few times in silence. 

They overran that Dutch steamer like 
cock-roaches,’ he answered with a chuckle, 
and for a while the government seriously 
considered withdrawing the privileges of 
their ports to the line; ultimately it was 
decided to let them off with a reprimand, 
because you see the steamers were the 
only opportunity the port officials had of 
getting their weekly allowance of spirits for 
nothing. 

** Rosenthal? We made the run back 
to Curacao in thirty-six hours, because 
you see the trade always blows the same 
way. The day we arrived Rosenthal paid 
me fifteen hundred dollars, the price 
agreed for the rescue of his brother. 

It is too much,’ said I, especially as 
we did not liberate the other prisoners.’ 

It was the price agreed,’ said he, 
‘but if you say so I will take off ten per 
cent. for cash.’ 

‘s Even then it is too much. There 
were the jewels which you gave to 
Trocas—’ 

Rosenthal chuckled. * They were im- 
itations, said he. ‘I got them in New 
York. "Those I left with little Jacob were 
also imitations. I knew my little brother's 
weaknesses, he added, and the tears 
gushed out of his eyes. 
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V MONEY STRAIN 


get it, and from trying to 
spend more money than we have. The 
first strains are downright selfishness; the 
third cause of strain often comes from not 
knowing how to make two ends meet. 
There may be more real suffering in a sin- 
cere effort to make both ends meet than 
any one can know who is not familiar with 
the people who are striving. 

A poor woman once said: ** What shall 
I do?—what shall I do? I only have 
what I earn, and there is no way of getting 
more; the children must have their edu- 
cation, and they must have proper food; 
and yet I must keep strength enough to 
earn for them until they can earn for me.“ 

She was nearly broken down with the 
strain of things unpaid for and the con- 
stant complaining of her children, because 
they had to go without so much that other 
children had. 

The friend to whom this woman was 
talking said: ** Alice, why do you always 
have desserts at dinner? ‘They are very 
expensive, in the long run, and not at all 
needed for nourishment."' 

And the answer came at once in shocked 
surprise: 

What, a dinner without a dessert? How 
perfectly forlorn! Would you have me 
make things any more unattractive for the 
children than they already are?“ 

** But the children are constantly fretful 
because of the strain that you are under, 
and if that could be relieved, they would 
surely be happier, even without desserts.“ 

‘“ But desserts amount to so little, so 
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very little; I would gladly drop them if 
they amounted to anything.“ 

This answer came so sincerely and so 
pleasantly—without the slightest touch of 
offense at the criticism—that her adviser felt 
free to go on, and before the talk had ended 
the two friends had found as many as fifteen 
or twenty articles of food that were not 
really needed. To each one the mother 
at first objected strongly, but as she will- 
ingly looked over the list with her friend, 
she admitted that her objections had no 
real worth. Finally, at the end of the 
talk, she looked as if a burden had fallen 
off her, and she exclaimed, as she rose to 
go: I see, I see, it is simply that I must 
limit my wants to my income, and take the 
trouble to distinguish between necessities 
and luxuries, and then I must teach the 
children to do the same thing.“ 

The next time they met her face was full 
of fun. ‘*Why,’’ she said, the chil- 
dren have entered right into the game, 
and we are having such a good time 
together. It is surprising to see how many 
wants we can give up. Now the children 
are as much interested in finding out what 
they can do without, as they were fretful 
before because of the things they were 
obliged to go without.“ 

** I wonder,’’ her friend answered, how 
it would be if they did not really have 
enough food to nourish their bodies, or 
enough clothing to keep them warm.“ 

** I have thought of that,’’ said the little 
mother, ‘‘and I can see how very much 
more difficult it would be; but I do know 
this, that not straining for what we cannot 
have keeps our minds clearer to get what 
we can have. I have been able to earn 
more money since I have stopped fretting 
because I did not have enough. I have 
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been able to use my head better and to 
work my hands faster. It is a great 
relief. 

This same woman made a careſul study 
of food, to discover what was most nour- 
ishing and least expensive, and her interest 
in helping her children to the best means 
of health was delightful. 

Those who are suffering from the strain 
of money want can be divided roughly into 
two classes: those who have not enough 
to keep themselves fed and warm, and 
those who have not enough to keep them 
from appearing shabby among their friends. 
The amount of money a person receives 
cannot be increased by worry, but what a 
man may get in return for his money is a 
matter which varies very much indeed. 

There is no use in worrying about how 
much money we have, but there is very 
great use in educating ourselves in the 
ways of getting the best real return for our 
money. 

The fundamental, material necessities 
of life are shelter, wholesome nourishment, 
warm clothing and cleanliness, and after 
these necessities are secured, it becomes 
desirable to have them in as convenient 
and attractive form as possible. 

A practical knowledge of what to eat, 
and how to eat it, has more to do with our 
being well nourished than the amount of 
money we spend, and by keeping his 
stomach in good order a man can double 
the value of his food. How often do we 
see people—whether beggars or million- 
aires—who do not know enough, or care 
enough, to eat what will give them their 
best health and strength. Is not the beg- 
gar, who spends his last cent on some 
miserably made pie, in the same class with 
the millionaire who eats such rich food 
that he utterly ruins his digestion? A 
poor man can be as well or as ill fed on 
two dollars a week as a rich man on two 
thousand. 

The question of being well dressed is 
almost less a mere matter of money. 

What a great difference in her appear- 
ance the neatness of a woman's hair 
makes, or the cleanliness of a man's well- 
brushed coat. Some people have not the 
ability to dress well with any amount of 
money—unless they use other people's 
brains—either because they are naturally 
slovenly or because they have bad taste. 
A wrinkle, for instance, in a conspicuous 
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place may absolutely spoil the appearance 
of aman’s coat, and an unbecoming color 
that of a woman’s dress. The ability to 
wear one’s clothes well is not a matter of 
money,—neither is the womanly taste 
which selects colors in dress that harmo- 
nize with and enhance the advantages of 
natural coloring in the eyes and hair. 

If we think quietly and stop worrying 
about what we are unable to buy, and try 
to separate our real needs from our super- 
ficial desires, —if we try to cultivate the 
art of really satisfying our wants in the best 
way possible, no matter what our condi- 
tions in life, it will be surprising to see 
how much we can have, and how much 
more enjoyment we can get out of the 
things that are within our reach. 

As for the money getting strain, that 
comes, in the long run, to be a fixed idea. 
It is money getting, to no end except to 
satisfy a man’s own greed, and this is for 
something which has no real value. 

** Why are you working so hard to get 
more money ? '' I once heard one man say 
to another. 

** Because I want to be rich; I want to 
be as rich as I possibly can. 

**'To what end?“ 

** You have so much power if you have 
money."' 

‘s: But you are using no part of your 
brain except the money-getting part, and, 
when you have all the money you want, if 
that time ever comes, the rest of your brain 
will have gone to seed, and the only power 
you will have will be to get more money. 

„Well, I am willing to risk it. 

And he did risk it, and every part of his 
brain except the money-getting part has 
gone pretty well to seed by this time, and 
his fixed idea for money is ruling him en- 
tirely. 

Debt, debt, debt, that is the worst of 
the money spending strain. Some people 
have the habit of debt. I knew a man 
who was born with a tendency to debt. 
There are many such, but I am thinking 
of this one especially because he came out 
He made up his mind to 
get out of debt, but, after he had paid 
every bill he owed, he felt so unnatural, 
that, in the course of a few weeks, he went 
directly and had something charged. ]Just 
this account brought the weakness of debt 
so vividly to his mind, that he saw himself, 
as he never had before, and ever since he 
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has kept entirely out of debt, and has never 
had anything charged that he did not have 
the money in hand to pay for. 

There are people born without any sense 
of money value, and these people bring the 
burden of the money strain upon their 
friends. It is with them like having no 
ear for music; they are quite happy and 
comfortable in spending more money than 
they ought, or even in spending other 
people's money. 

A boy whom I once knew insisted upon 
leaving school to earn money for his 
mother, who was very poor and struggling 
hard to get bread and butter for her chil- 
dren. It was really a great cross to the 
child to leave school, for he loved study- 
ing, but he found a place at three dollars 
a week, and, like a brave little boy, went 
to work. When he received his first 
week's wages he went and bought candy, 
flowers, and a little French lace collar, and 
brought them all home to his mother with 
delight. When she cried with disappoint- 
ment he could not understand, and it was 
only through the mother's loving patience 
that he gradually gained a clearer sense of 
the real value of money, and of true bal- 
ance in spending. 

It is instructive to watch the men who 
have suddenly come into large fortunes, 
such as are especially found in the western 
part of this country,—men whose fathers, 
and grandfathers, perhaps, were day labor- 
ers. So many of these men who become 
suddenly rich seem to have no sense of 
the real value of money, and they and 
their wives spend so lavishly and so fool- 
ishly that it is like splashing their money 
about until the money is finally all gone 
and they are poor again. 

We often sce people who economize ex- 
tremely in some ways, and spend lavishly 
in others ; but, it is quite as unbalanced to 
spend lavishly, as it is to be close-fisted and 
stingy. It is quite as unbalanced to be 
narrow, and sordid, and falsely economical 
in the use of money, as it is to be need- 
lessly extravagant. It often is a difficult 
matter to find the delicate balance of wise 
expenditures, but we can all cultivate the 
capacity for finding and following it. 


If we are well-balanced and free from 
either one of the three strains, —the getting 
strain, the keeping strain, or the spending 
strain, and, at the same time, have more 
money than we need for our rent, food and 
clothing, we shall find no trouble in spend- 
ing it wisely in other ways, for the sake of 
other people as well as for our own inter- 
ests and pleasures. 

It is money equilibrium that we want ; 
and, as money is nothing whatever in itself, 
but only represents value, we must see to 
it that all the money we get represents 
good, true service on our part, and that all 
money that we spend is reall ours to 
spend, and is given in exchange for real 
value. 

Because money is so large a factor in 
this world's life, the good, generous well- 
balanced use of it in any man or. woman 
means a good, generous, well-balanced 
character. If we are poor, let us be willing 
to be poor as long as it is necessary, and 
enjoy the quiet and steady effort always to 
make both ends meet. Let us also be 
willing that other people should be rich, 
and not fret and strain because other men 
buy what we cannot. If they can afford 
luxuries, it is right and good that they 
should have them, if they make good use 
of them. If we cannot afford luxuries, it 
is right and good that we should not have 
them, and we may make good use of going 
without. 

Many people say that they long for 
money because they long to help others 
with it. That with most people is a subtle 
self-deception. A man can, with a true, 
giving spirit, give more real help to his 
neighbor than mints of money alone could 
represent. Let us be sure that we are 
giving every bit we can to others in loving, 
wise kindness, then if we have money to 
give too, well and good. 

Every one can find out his own money 
strain, if he really wants to find it, and 
looks for it, and everyone can see the sel- 
fish resistance that is behind it. It is 
always self, in one form or another, and, 
if we find our true money balance, we are 
sure to find with it our equilibrium in 
every day living. 
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A CAMPAIGN 


IN HAIR 


By Norman H. Crowell 


ILLUSTRATED BY HENRY HEYER 


HE little office clock ticked 

startlingly loud as the two 

J3 occupants of the room leaned 
X back and gazed into each 

other's eyes. 

«Its hair—no doubt 
about that," said Vanstine 


the lawyer. 

And no white man's, either, Jack,“ as- 
sented Harper. 

A momentary silence ensued as the two 
turned again to the kinky mass on the table. 

„Now what do you suppose I’ve done to 
bring an afflic—"' 

Rat-a-tat-tat. 

Harper strode to the door and admitted 
the burly form of an expressman half smoth- 
ered beneath a mountain of small packages. 

“J. J. Vanstine? the man inquired in a 
strained, guttural voice. 

Vanstine gulped and nodded, whereat the 
expressman, with a deep sigh of relief, threw 
his load in a heap on the table. Then paus- 
ing only to whisk a kerchief from an aft 
pocket and to note the wild look in Van- 
stine's eyes, he discreetly withdrew. 

With a choking sound Vanstine shook 
himself together and began at the heap with 
his pocket-knife. Rip—flash—tear went the 
bindings until all were exposed. 

„Well, I'll be teeto—hello!" 

Harper had disappeared. Vanstine, after 
gazing blankly at the open door, laughed 
softly to himself—then frowned and clapped 
on his hat. 

He negotiated a dozen blocks at breakneck 
speed before he had in some measure re- 
gained his equilibrium and found himself 
again in front of the Catnip Building, on the 
second floor of which his law office was sit- 
uated. A panting postman passed him on 
the stair, and he entered to find a pyramid of 
newly-arrived packages on the floor, while 
the atmosphere in the room was tinted a 
peculiar brackish odor that caused him to 


throw the street windows to their highest 
limits. 

Vanstine dropped weakly into his chair 
and wrinkled his brow, then arose quickly 
and rang up Harper on the ’phone. That is, 
he tried to ring him up, but Harper was out. 
He was dimly conscious while doing this of a 
husky stranger who stepped into the room 
and bawled, ‘‘ Time Freight!’ as a prelimi- 
nary to an avalanche of fresh bundles. 

At noon a pile that reached the doorknob 
accumulated, and at two p.m. a fresh inrush 
threatened to swamp the little office com- 
pletely. Bells clanged, phones buzzed, mes- 
sengers scurried, postmen flitted in like bees 
and pedestrians halted and gazed in spell- 
bound fashion. Vanstine was heartily glad 
when the strain ceased and he was permitted, 
somewhat after midnight, to fall into a 
troubled doze—a doze from which he was 
soon awakened by the raucous bellow of a 
newsboy in the street below: 

Extree Hurrul! Big flurry in topknots! 
Railroads powerless under hunks of hair!’ 

With a low moan of misery Vanstine 
rushed into his clothes, stole quietly forth 
and bought a paper. There it was, on the 
very first page. He trembled slightly as his 
eye met the incriminating headlines: 


DOOMED 


Hair of the Black Man Falls Before Onslaught 
of Prominent Young Attorney 


J. J. Vanstine at Bottom of Unique Enter- 
prise 


Below came the ves gest. 


„Attorney John J. Vanstine’s friends are 
surprised to learn that he has forsaken legal 
lore for the conjecturable emoluments to be 
derived from a scheme as daring and ingeni- 
ous as any within the annals of finance. 

By means shrouded in deepest mystery 
he has accumulated immense quantities of 
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“I suppose, suh, that you are th’ infuhnel schema who has been raising th’ old Harry 
with ouah niggahs ?" 


—we enlarge the type——NEGRO HAIR! 
Every train from the South brings more, and 
the express companies state that the influx 
promises to be unprecedented. 

Reports from the Black Belt are to the 
effect that the region is being rapidly de- 
nuded of one of its most ancient and pictur- 
esque adornments. The male with the thatch- 
less dome is now rampant in the sunny South. 
A wireless from Tallahassee says that consid- 
erable blood has been shed already owing to 
haste and faulty razors, while the demand for 
lampwick with which to pad hats is so strong 
that unless a carload reaches there soon a 
race riot will follow. 

“Mr. Hardpan Pritchard, our pet war cor- 
respondent, has been despatched to the 
scene, and full reports with maps and photos 
of the actual skulls may be momentarily ex- 
pected.” 

Here was inserted a bust portrait of him- 
self, beneath which, in heavier type, ran the 
following: 

* Mr. John J. Vanstine, sponsor for the 
remarkable crusade in hair. Born in Po- 
dunk, in 1871, farmer, gardener, steamship 
cook and college graduate. Rumored to be 
engaged to Miss Dorolinka Sessions, only 
daughter of Ezekiel Sessions, the millionaire 
mattress man.“ 


Vanstine crumpled the paper hotly and, as 
he did so, bumped against Harper on the 
walk. He seized him by the arm, hissed 
into his ear and dragged him along. 

The Catnip stood a little distance round 
the second corner down, and as the two ap- 
proached, it became evident that trouble was 
afoot. Shouts, catcalls and scurrying squads 
of beclubbed policemen gave proof of it. 
The sight which met their gaze was amazing, 
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and Vanstine instinctively retreated a pace. 
The street in front of the Catnip was a mael- 
strom of interlocked wagons, hacks, busses, 
trucks and carts, infested by cursing team- 
sters and harried by blue-coated minions of 
the law. 

Vanstine tapped Harper imperatively and 
beckoned him away. Down the alley, over 
the back fence, up the fire-escape and the 
two were panting breathlessly in Vanstine's 
office five minutes later. On the floor lay a 
fresh heap of mail Vanstine, after a mo- 
ment's scrutiny, swooped down like a hawk 
and snatched a small, square, blue-tinted 
envelope. 

«Ah! Dorolinka, eh?’ remarked Har- 
per, smiling demoniacally. 

„It's none of your 

The letters were hurriedly arranged in a 
neat row across the desk. Harper ripped 
one open and handed it to his friend. Van— 
stine glanced at it wearily, then jumped to 
his feet and ran his hand through his hair. 

* Whe-ew! See here, will you ?’’ said he, 
flourishing the sheet. 

He clutched the sheet tightly and read: 


„J. J. VANSTINE, Esquire—As requested 
in your late favor, we ship you to-day one 
million out-of-date, but uncancelled, lottery 
tickets. These tickets were good on or before 
November, 1876, and are rendered further 
null and void by this company's liquidation 
in 1885. Send us one thousand dollars to 
pay for the strain on our mind. 

Truly yours, SICEMDAD TABASCO, 

„ Ex-Pt. of Stringbean Lottery Co.’’ 


« A thousand dollars!'" gasped Vanstine. 
Then the door flung open and a figure clad 
in a light suit of loose-fitting stuff entered the 
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room. He wore a broad-brimmed hat, which 
he removed as he advanced, and his face 
was half concealed behind a pair of luxurious 
moustachois, at which he tugged nervously. 

‘‘Have I th’ honah, suh, of address- 
ing Mistah Vanstine? he be- 
gun. 

„Nothing short of it, sir!“ 
replied Vanstine gamely. 

suppose, then, suh, that 
you are th' infuhnel schemah 
who has been raising th' old 
Harry with ouah niggahs, suh. 
Do you know that we cain't get 
a lick o' wuk out o' them rascally 
creatchaws since this haiah mat- 
tah came up? Fact, suh, by Hen, 
a fact! I argued, I threatened, 
and, egad, I swoah—but would 
them whelps, wuhk, suh? No, 
suh, they would not, suh! And 
I've come heah—cleah from 
th’ banks o’ th’ Tombigbee, 
suh—to find out what soht of 
an outrage this heah thing is, 
suh "' 

He handed a folded paper 
forward as he spoke. Conspicuously dis- 
played thereon ran the following : 


NOTICE TO COLORED GENTLEMEN 


J. J. Vanstine, 21 Catnip Bldg., New 
York City, will present r,ooo lucky 
colored men with 1,000 lottery tickets 
each within the next thirty days. Each 
and every ticket is absolutely and unde- 
niably obsolete. The only condition to 
this remarkable offer is, that the appli- 
cant must send his hair securely sealed 
to the above address within the next 
fifteen days. 


„Well?“ prompted the planter, after Van- 
stine had perused the passage for the fourth 
time. Harper leaped to his feet. 

See here, Colonel! This here scheme— 
er—enterprise of ours is at a stage where we 
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“She stated that it would be along some 
hair-raising line. 
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must protect ourselves by secrecy. We have 
scorned advice, refused aid, and now we 
must refrain from doling out information. 
Now you run along home, and in about a 
month we'll try and ship you a small flat-car 
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Kinky locks were only to be seen in pictures and 


in museums. 


of stock, —if you're good. Just now we’ re 
absorbed !” 

The Southerner looked dazed. 

„But the niggahs—"' he began. 

** Good day, Colonel," remarked Harper, 
assuming his Amalgamated glare. 

Active is the word that describes the en- 
suing week. In that time Vanstine had en- 
gaged a score of transfer agencies, leased a 
warehouse and enlisted the services of twenty- 
two lady stenographers to handle the incom- 
ing mail Politicians hived in the lobby of the 
Catnip, reporters ate and slept on the stair 
while investors from the grazing districts 
fought and bled to leave their money and 
personal checks in Vanstine's hands. 

South of Mason and Dixon's line the effect 
was as noticeable as it was wide-spread. 
Dark, knobby, gleaming craniums glinted in 
the valley and flashed from every hilltop. 
Kinky locks were to be seen only in pictures 
and museums. Cartoonists revelled in the 
new field, and the funny weeklies outdid 
themselves at the expense of the hairless ones. 

On the seventh day, Harper, while prowl- 
ing about the office, delved into the mass of 
letters and extracted one which he placed 
before his friend. Vanstine scanned it. 


‘J, J. Vanstine, City: We hereby 
offer you eleven cents per pound for 
all hair you have on hand or to ar- 
rive. Rush answer. 

‘‘ PERFECTION COLLAR AND 
‘‘ BREASTPAD COMPANY." 


With a circular motion of his arm Vanstine 
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cleared a space on the desk and reached for 
a telegraph blank. He tore one off and 
spread it out. In the midst of his work the 
telephone tinkled and Harper answered it. 

« H'lo! Ye-es !’’ he called. 

„A hundred! Hundred what? 
Say! 

He hooked up the phone and turned to 
Vanstine. 

Warehouse man says the shipments have 
entirely ceased 

ERF 

* He says the hair has stopped quit 
ceased to come, and that he estimates our 
loot at about one hundred tons, allowing for 
seconds that have been rung in on us.“ 

Vanstine got to his feet. 

* Harper, that's a fine brick church off 
my chest, I tell you,’’ he said. 

Then he stuck his head out of the door and 
bawled loudly. 

„Boy!“ 

One of a half dozen who were quarreling in 
the vestibule below came dashing up the stair. 
Vanstine thrust the message into his hand. 

„Here's a dollar! Evaporate!“ 

„How about those lottery tickets, Jack?“ 
ventured Harper, presently. 

Vanstine's face grew a sickly white. 

‘I've entirely—forgotten then. But we 
can can't we—"’ 

Can't! Run your eyes over this!“ 

Harper extended a voluminous document. 

„Ha! Post- office Department!“ ejacu- 
lated Vanstine. 

„Dear Sir: You will please take notice 
that the statements made in your late adver- 
tisements in the Atlanta Circumlocution, 
New Orleans Piccolo and others, must be 
carried out to the letter. Any attempt on 
your part to evade 

Vanstine glanced up disgustedly and ran 
his eyes about the room. 
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«I haven't even seen those tickets, he 
remarked. 

J have!“ 

Harper lightly tapped the box he was sitting 
on. Vanstine's jaw dropped, but he roused 
grimly and seized the hatchet from its peg 
behind the desk. 

The ensuing two days were strenuous ones 
commercially. On the evening of the latter 
the two met at the office,—pale, thin, but 
smiling. The last lone bundle of tickets had 
been sorted, boxed and despatched to its 
special recipient in the far, hairless South. 
The last ounce of hair had been disposed 
of, and a certified check nestled snugly in 
an inside pocket of Vanstine's vest. 

„Do you recall, Jack, spoke up Harper, 
after a moment, ‘‘of meeting a gypsy for- 
tune-teller several years ago down at Coney 
Island?“ 

Vanstine glanced up with a quizzical ex- 
pression on his face. 

«Yes, I do. She unraveled my past, 
present and future on that occasion, too.’’ 

* She surely did, old man. And if I'm 
not dreaming, she distinctly stated that it 
would be along some hair-raising line!“ 

Harper was nodding his head in a satisfied 
manner. Vanstine regarded him closely. 

„ have a peculiar sensation creeping up 
my spinal extravagance, Frank. Strikes me 
that you know more than I’ve given you 
credit for Would you mind my splitting 
this little check for twenty-two thousand 
dollars into two equi-distant halves for our 
mutual—”’ 

Harper held up a warning hand. 

Enough of that, Jack. If you want to 
break off a cherished friendship just keep up 
that strain. Bank that check and forget it. 

Vanstine gazed blankly into the fine dark 
features of his friend. Then he reached out 
quickly and grasped his hand. 


SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 
SCHOOLMASTER 


By Creswell McLaughlin 


EL the truth and save time. 


It takes a big man to eat crow gracefully. 


; It costs a lot of money to know many people who 
are not worth knowing. 


A home without literature, love and music is full of explosives. 
There is a road that leads straight to riches—and damnation. 
Be loyal to your boss or bounce him. 

Those who believe all they hear generally tell all they know.“ 


The fellow who waits for something to turn up has his eyes fixed 
on his toes. 


Marriage is the lottery that gives more prizes than any other 
game of chance. 


Perhaps the most ridiculous persons are those who have arisen 
from absolutely nothing to something worse. 


It’s a man’s opinion of himself that makes him weak or strong. 


The woman who gets up a good dinner is greater than the man 
who makes an after-dinner speech. 


Some people don’t laugh— they have hysterics. 


A mob was never made of educated men. 
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Never jump at a conclusion — it might knock you down. 


The best thing for any one to say who has nothing to say, is to 


say nothing and stick to it. 


The man who puts his character in pawn will probably never 


redeem it. 


Not what you are getting out of the world, but what you are 


putting into the world. 


THE FADS OF FICTION 


By Susie M. Best 


HERE'S the lackadaisic lady 
Who had tears on every page? 
Where's the blood and thunder 
hero 
And the wars he used to wage? 
Where's the specter ever present, 
And the gipsy and the seer? 
Where, oh, where's the highway robber 
And the swart-browed buccaneer ? 


Where's the villain dark and daring 
Who pursued the maid averse ? 

Where's the helpless; hopeless, hapless 
Victim of an ancient curse ? 

Where's the lynx-eyed sleuth detective 
Of the big and brawny arm, 

Who, alone and quite unweaponed, 
Dealt a host of foemen harm? 


Where's the guide and where's the red- 
skin, l 
And the trapper of the trail, 
Whose impossible adventures 
Were the theme of many a tale? 
Where’s the mining-camp contingent 
Of the California craze, 
And the cruel overseer 
Of the ante-bellum days? 


They are gone, the olden players, 
They have had their time and chance, 
There’s a newer type arisen 
In the region of romance ; 
We have turned to realism, 
And the greatest novelist 
Is the one who dares to show us 
Life and love as they exist. 
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Ellis Parker Butler 


This magazine has received hundreds of inquir- 
ies regarding the author of Pigs is Pigs," in 
the September number. Mr. Butler will contribute a 
series of whimsical stories to the magazine next year. 
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THE MASTERY OF THE EARTH 


Wonderful Achievements in the State and National 
Agricultural Stations—Unselfish Service of Scientists 
and [nvestigators— The Work of the Past Thirty Years 
Greater than that of the Previous Sixty Centurtes 


By W. S. 


has been thrown upon the 
earth than in sixty centu- 
34 ries, —the earth of the tiller 

] ofthe soil. To-day is high 
noon in modern agricul- 
ture. The farmer, the horticulturist, the 
dairyman, the stock raiser, the vegetable 
gardener, the city man with the mirage of 
green meadows ever rising above the baking 
sky-scrapers—all these have gained immeas- 
ureably in the past generation through the 
aid which practical science has brought to 
the door of the race, a greater gain than 
the world had known before. 

In no way that I know of has this prac- 
tical science been so definitely helpful, and 
so commanding in its sweep, as in the 
work of the Experiment Stations of the 
United States, one of the big, unselfish, 
masterful arguments against the decadence 
of the real American spirit. In a certain 
sense the name is misleading; for while 
they are the testing plots of modern agri- 
culture, the proving grounds, if you will, 
of the crack scientific shots of America, 
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they are yet, in a still broader sense, great 
training institutions where a nation goes to 
school. ‘These stations are pre-eminently 
American. They are unselfish in the finest 
sense and the noblest measure. They 
came into being to spread light—in this 
light a once-despised calling is being lifted 
to its rightful place. 

There are sixty of them, one in each 
State and Territory, —two in several 
States,—one each 'in Hawaii and Alaska. 
They were established under the Hatch 
bill, as it is called, approved by President 
Cleveland in 1887. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars is given each station under this law by 
the national government each year. ‘The 
several States and Territories liberally sup- 
plement this so that about one million five 
hundred thousand dollars is annually avail- 
able. The States have been liberal also in 
their allotment of lands for use by the sta- 
tions in carrying forward their experiments. 
While the joint expenditure of the national 
and State governments is quite large, it is 
so small, when compared with the results 
achieved, as almost to be a negligible quan- 
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tity. While the people, in the last analy- 
sis, foot the bills, the individual cost to the 
millions is infinitesimal, something like fif- 
ty-five cents per year per capita. 

The stations are usually affiliated with 
the agricultural college or the agricultural 
department of the State University of the 
several States. Nearly a thousand trained 
men, many of them of national reputation 
as experts in their line, are engaged in the 
work, practically all of them identified also 
with the State institution with which the 
station articulates. 

It would be difficult to say how many 
dollars have been added to national wealth 
already by the educational work of these 
stations, using the term educational in its 
broad sense, but it is high among the mil- 
lions. ‘lake the station of North Dakota 
for example. 
work in the improvement of cereals and 
the prevention of diseases among them,— 
though this is but one department of the 
work,—is adding to the wealth of that 
State at the rate of one hundred millions 
of dollars a decade, ten millions a year. 
And not a dollar of this amount nor of the 
millions other stations are adding to the 
wealth of their States is minted in selfish- 
ness. It is a cardinal principle of these 
institutions, and by this is meant of the 
men who run them, that self must be sub- 


This station, chiefly by its’ 
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ordinated to the State, that whatever is 
developed in the midst of experiments be- 
longs not to the individual who discovered 
it or to his station or his college or his 
State, but to the nation. 

The stations approach the farmers with 
aid along many and varied lines. They 
not only help him in the positive but in 
the negative sense. The positive help is 
both direct and indirect, and possibly 
greater in the latter direction than in the 
former. Not only are they adding enor- 
mously to national wealth, not only do 
they help keep the farmer in poise and 
strengthen him in the sweep of his activi- 
ties, but, if necessary, they hold him in 
check, tell him what not to do as well as 
what he ought to do. 

Take an example. For years the farm- 
ers in a certain locality make note of the 
running down of their soil. They have 
long bought extensively of high-priced fer- 
tilizers. One day a farmer, shrewder than 
his neighbors, gets tired of the steady 
drain, takes a bucketful of the fertilizer to 
the chemist of his experiment station, and 
asks him what the stuff is made of. The 
chemist analyzes it, gives the constituents 
and their relative proportions, shows per- 
haps that it is worse than worthless, or 
that a far better one can be manufactured 
at home on the farm for a hundreth of the 
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A Californian arbor 


cost of this one. Indeed it may not be at 
all unlikely that he can show them how, 
by rotation of their crops or by the inocu- 
lation of their soils, they can bring back 
their lands to fertility for nothing. 

Or it may be an insecticide, for a fruit 
scale or a worm or a caterpillar or an in- 
sect of some kind that is doing sad dam- 
age, the station authorities get hold of a 
sample, tear it to pieces, and, if it be a 
fraud, publish the fact broadcast, giving 
the name of the manufacturer and a dis- 
agreeable array of details. 

In a thousand and one ways the stations 
help the farmer negatively, —how to escape 
fraud, how to avoid ancient errors in all 
the activities of seed-time to harvest. 

In all the activities of the race you shall 
not easily name one which has been so en- 
wrapped in darkness as agriculture. The 


products of the earth, the most important 
things in the world from a material point 
of view, have been through all the centuries 
and until now little understood either as to 
substance, variety of use, effectiveness, or 
successful manipulation. If these papers 
shall incite those who have not yet taken 
advantage of the aid of these stations to 
make use of the information concerning 
the regenerated earth which their stations 
stand ready to distribute, something of 
good will have been done : if some picture 
may at the same time be given of the vast 
activities of the stations, a double object 
will have been reached. 

The only requisite, in order that any 
person whose calling is of the earth may 
have this information, is that he ask for it. 

His State has a station ; let him put him- 
self at once in communication with the 
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A farmers’ meet at the New York station 


This picture shows the interest taken by the persons most benefited by the work of the experi- 
mental stations, where the cardinal principle 1s that whatever ts developed by the experiments 
belongs, not to the individual who discovered it, nor the station, nor his college, but to the nation. 


director of the station, ask to be put on 
the bulletin mailing list, and he will be 
served. If he hasa subject that perplexes 
him, let him write about it plainly and 
simply to his station authorities ; aid will 
be forthcoming. 

Already the mailing lists of the stations 
include over six hundred thousand names 
of Americans interested in one or more 
phases of modern agriculture. "The na- 
tional law under which the stations operate 
provides that each station must issue a 
bulletin at least once in three months, one 
copy of which shall be sent to every news- 
paper in the State in which the station is 
located, in order to secure the widest possi- 
ble publicity, and the bulletins shall be 
available free of cost, both of manufacture 
and post carriage, to all who are actively 
engaged in farming. 

Some suggestion of the scope of the 
work which these bulletins describe may be 
seen in this, that they cover experimental 
developments in chemistry, agriculture, 
entomologv, animal husbandry, horticul- 
ture, veterinary science, meteorology, 
geology, irrigation, rural engineering, 
composition of feeding stuffs, nutrition of 
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food for man and beast, bee culture, dairy- 
ing, soil inoculation, mining, crop raising, 
prevention of insect pests, forestry, and 
many other lines bearing directly or indi- 
rectly upon the occupation of all who gain 
their livelihood from the earth. 

The government act under which the 
stations were established proceeded upon 
broad lines. It provided for original re- 
search in many directions,—as, for exam- 
ple, the physiology of plants and animals, 
their diseases and remedies, the chemical 
composition of useful plants at their differ- 
ent stages of growth. It suggested, also, 
the analysis of soils and waters, the chem- 
ical composition of manures and fertilizers, 
the composition and digestibility of the 
different kinds of foods for domestic ani- 
mals,—this is but a hint of the activities 
which were set in motion. It is quite 
within bounds to say that there is not else- 
where in the world such a powerful and 
comprehensive instrument for the further- 
ance of the material interests of the State: 
never paternal, always stimulative, abso- 
lutely unselfish, American in the finest 
sense. And yet this agent moves so 
smoothlv, carries on its activities in a man- 


The general plot; experiments under way at the New York station 


The several stations throughout the country have directed their attention to different branches of agrt- 
cultural activity. The Wisconsin station, under Dr. Babcock, has directed its attention to dairy products; 
Louisiana to the system of feeding molasses to stock; Vermont to combatting tuberculosts in cattle, etc. 


ner so utterly devoid of fuss and feathers, 
that many bred to the ways of the town 
never hear of it, while the tillers of the soil 
frequently know of it but vaguely. 

I do not know that the scope of the work 
of the individual stations may better be 
shown than by selecting one of them for a 
closer inspection, that of the State of New 
York, located at Geneva. This station has 
a staff of twenty-six, with complete build- 
ings for the carrying on of the work ; ad- 
ministration building, biological and dairy 
building, forcing houses, including about 
six thousand feet of glass, cattle barn, horse 
barn, chemical laboratory, poultry houses, 
storage building, six dwelling houses, cold 
storage buildings, and various other build- 
ings devoted to the work. The farm and 
station grounds are one hundred and thirty 
acres in extent. The work is divided into 
departments embracing, broadly, animal 
husbandry, chemistry, bacteriology, ento- 
molgy, horticulture, together with super- 
visory control of forty-four places in the 
State,—fields, orchards and vineyards, — 
where the methods and problems of the 
station are being worked out in a practical 
way. A hint of the scope of the work of 


an experiment station is seen in this gen- 
eral outline of the New York station’s ac- 
tivities : 

Studies in milk, resulting in establishing 
standards of great utility and avoidance of 
waste ; information gathered of great im- 
portance to the dairy interests of the State, 
an industry now amounting to fifty millions 
of dollars a year in New York alone ; the 
study and control of insect pests and plant 
diseases saving large sums of money to a 
State whose fruit interests amount to fifteen 
millions of dollars a year; the spread of 
knowledge of commercial fertilizers ; aid to 
stockmen in right methods of feeding and 
care of cattle ; information on the charac- 
teristics and relative values of dairy breeds 
of cattle ; diffusion of information as to the 
composition and nutrition of plants of many 
kinds ;—these merely suggest the scope of 
the work of an individual station. ‘Two 
sets of bulletins are issued, as at other sta- 
tions, one popular, often called a press 
bulletin, giving in a plain manner the main 
facts and sufficient data to enable the farm- 
ers or others interested to follow the lead 
of the station, the other more complete in 
character, setting forth in detail the data 
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derived from the investigations and discuss- 
ing them from a scientific standpoint. In 
New York each of the two types of bulletins 
has an edition of between forty and fifty 
thousand copies, thus adding greatly by 
this extended publicity to the practical 
value of the station. 

When it comes to the particular work of 
individual stations, one is perplexed what 
to choose in making selection for illustra- 
tion, so large the number of commanding 
activities. ‘Take, for example, the work 
accomplished by Dr. S. M. Babcock, of 
the Wisconsin Station, in determining the 
amount of butter fat in a given quantity 
of milk. Before his discovery, milk was 
sold for butter and cheese-making, with 
practically no reference to its quality, — one 
milk was as another milk, and no man 
could say how intimate was the relation 
between the dishonest dairyman and his 
pump. By means of Dr. Babcock's appa- 
ratus the precise value of the milk may be 
ascertained. His test has been adopted 
throughout the world. It has revolution- 


l ized modern dairying methods. It has 
Meter pump at Pennsylvania station used in food tests IUS > 


on animals. This apparatus not only pumps air through been the means of saving millions of dollars 


the chamber in which the animal is kept during the / f l A : - 
test, but measures it, and takes out continuously one- annually, not only to his own, but to tor- 


two-ħundredih of its contents for chemical analysis. eign nations. It was given to the world, 
as all the work of the stations is given, free 
of all cost. The inventor could have 
amassed a colossal fortune if he had taken 
out letters patent upon his process. He 
had previously invented the viscometer, an 
instrument for determining the viscosity, 
or the amount of glutinous or sticky sub- 
stance in oils, particularly valuable for de- 
tecting adulterations; had devised a 
method of analyzing milk, which has been 
accepted as the standard method of milk 
analysis by the official chemists of the 
United States, and which is largely in use 
in Europe ; had discovered a successful 
method for determining the size and num- 
ber of fat globules in milk ; a method by 
which the casein can be mechanically sep- 
arated from the other constituents of milk ; 
conducted the first scientific investigation 
in the ripening of cheese, and, in connec- 
tion with Dr. H. L. Russell, of the same 
station, discovered a digestive ferment, or 
enzyme, in milk, somewhat resembling the 
secretions of the pancreatic organ of the 
animal body, to which they gave the name, 
** galactosc. 

The original machine invented by Dr. Babcock, of by this latter discovery millions of dol- 


Wisconsin, for determining the amount of butter fat jan * ne 5 Y . à 
in miik. [t has revolutionized modern butter making. lars will be added to the dairy interests of 
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the State of Wisconsin alone. To the new 
agent is largely due the ripening of cheese. 
'Thus the old theory that bacteria were the 
cause of the ripening, or curing, of cheese 
was proved unsound. It has now been 
demonstrated that it is not necessary to 
cure cheese at high temperatures with the 
many incidental difficulties of this plan, but 
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cost of every cheese factory through doing 
away with the curing rooms. ‘These two 
practical scientists have also devised at this 
station what is known as the Wisconsin 
Curd Test, by means of which it can at 
once be determined whether a given milk 
is clean or foul with dirt and bacteria. 
Cheese makers use the test extensively to 


Dr. S. M. Babcock 


Prior to his discovery and invention, milk was sold for butter and cheese with practically 


no reference to quality. 
ascertained. 


that it can be cured better by holding the 
cheeses in temperatures the exact opposite, 
beginning with a point below freezing and 
rising somewhat above. Richer flavored 
and better cheeses are made under the new 
process, and with less shrinkage in weight, 
than under the old method, resulting in a 
saving of several hundred dollars in the 


ual By Dr. Babcock's apparatus the precise value of milk may be 
This invention is now used practically throughout the civilized world, 


detect substances which would injure the 
cheese. 

But the Babcock milk test, important as 
the other discoveries are, is far and away 
the most important contribution to the 
world that has come from this station. 
Briefly put, this test, whose object is to 
determine precisely how much butter fat 
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there is in milk, is performed as follows: 

A sample of the milk offered for sale, for 
instance, at a creamery, is put in a small 
glass bottle having a long neck, on which is 
a graduated scale. Enough sulphuric acid 
is added to dissolve all the solids in the 
milk save the fat. The bottle is put in a 
specially prepared machine, the invention 
of Dr. Babcock, and whirled about rapidly. 
Hot water is added, and the fat, which 
collects in the graduated neck of the bottle, 
may then be measured. The milk sells 
upon its merits, on the precise amount of 
butter fat it contains, no more, no less. 
Very much butter and cheese is now made 
in co-operative establishments, where, be- 
fore the introduction of this test, the milk 
was paid for by weight. In this way in- 
justice was suffered by the farmers having 
fine herds giving rich milk. Their milk 
came into competition with milk thin in 
quantity, or even adulterated at the pump, 
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and they had to accept the same price. In 
case the farmer fancies that heis not being 
fairly treated, he can now, for a few dollars, 
buy a small but accurate testing machine, 
by which he can, each day, determine how 
much butter fat his milk contains before 
he starts out with it to the creamery. 

But while Dr. Babcock has been dealing 
with the products of the dairy, other men 
in widely separated States have been deal- 
ing with the dairy itself and with the basis 
of it, the dairy cattle, which have been so 
remarkably improved in recent years by 
means of better methods of care and feed- 
ing, and by reason of greater skill in se- 
lection and breeding. In this way the sta- 
tions have added very largely to the wealth 
of their States. Other men have been de- 
voting their time to disease prevention. 
Very important has been the work begun 
several years ago by the stations in a number 
of the southern and southwestern States in 


Crimson clover 


This clover is seeded in corn at the New Jersey station and harvested about June r, 
thus making a catch crop profitable in itself and valuable in improving the soil. 


Loutsiana cattle 


Years ago millions of gallons of molasses were thrown away each year. 


The 


Louisiana station has taught the people that there is an excellent food for stock in 
molasses when taken in conjunction with other foods forming a balanced vation. 


preventing various disastrous diseases 
among cattle. The cattle interests of these 
States are very large, and the losses from 
disease were heavy. Below a certain line 
of temperature all over the world the dis- 
ease known as Texas Fever has for many 
years affected cattle. Rigid quarantine is 
put into effect against the disease-infected 
regions, but quarantine, while good, is not 
so good as prevention. ‘The Missouri sta- 
tion, after an exhaustive study of the sub- 
ject, demonstrated that the disease is com- 
municated by **ticks," and that by de- 
stroying these insects the transmission of 
the disease is stopped. The station also 
demonstrated that cattle from the north 
may be rendered immune against this dis- 
ease by inoculation. When fine cattle in 
former years were brought into the south 
to add vigor and richness to the native 


stock, from eighty to ninety per cent of the 
new cattle died of Texas Fever. The loss 
in the blooded stock inoculated at thc 
Missouri station under the new treatment 
has been less than six per cent, the result 
being that the breeders of the south now 
buy the northern stock, when inoculated, 
without fear. The bulletins of the Missouri 
station describing this work have been 
translated into many foreign languages. 
They have been asked for by government 
officials, veterinarians and cattlemen in 
Spain, Germany, Italy, France, Australia, 
New Zealand, Cuba, India, South Amer- 
ica, Mexico. ‘The importance of the work 
of the station in this one line is thus shown 
to be not only local and sectional, but na- 
tional, and, indeed, international, in its 
scope. 

Great losses have occurred, also, among 
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young cattle and calves, usually between 
the ages of two or three weeks and two 
years, by reason of a disease called black- 
leg which runs a rapid and frequently fatal 
course. In 1891, the Kansas station be- 
gan the manufacture of a vaccine to render 
the young cattle immune. It was made 
by taking the diseased flesh of the animal, 
cutting it into thin strips, drying it, and 
then grinding it into a fine powder. The 
powder is wet with distilled water and 
weakened, or attenuated, by heat, the 
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sent out, about eight thousand five hundred 
animals were saved by its use. In a single 
instance a rancher had a little over two 
thousand calves. The disease broke out 
among them, and after nearly a hundred 
had died the vaccine was procured and 
used and no further deaths occurred. 

The Oklahoma station has been engaged 
in the same line of work. Here the loss 
to the cattlemen has been nearly a hun- 
dred thousand dollars per annum, and 
there appeared to be no way of preventing 


Alkali plains 


This picture shows the heavy growth of grasses on soil where the alkali lies 
in spots, thus attesting the remarkable fertility of the parts not alkaline. 
When the alkali continues to spread, however. the whole becomes a desert. 


higher the temperature and the longer the 
period of heat the weaker the vaccine. A 
brownish powder results, which is sent out 
in properly prepared doses to the farmers 
at the actual cost of production. About 
two hundred thousand doses per year are 
now sent from this station, the result being 
a marked diminution in the disease. In 
infected regions the loss in young cattle is, 
on an average, about five per cent. By 
vaccination this loss is reduced to less than 
four-tenths of one percent. Ina single year 
in Kansas, when two hundred and thirty- 
three thousand doses of the vaccine were 


it until the use of the vaccine was com- 
menced. The Oklahoma station sends 
out the vaccine free of cost, manufacturing 
it on the station grounds. If purchased 
in the open market, the vaccine alone 
would cost the farmers fifteen thousand 
dollars a year. ‘The station authorities 
make the point also that if the vaccine 
were not furnished free the losses would 
be still greater, as much less of it would 
be used. Over one hundred thousand 
doses per year are being sent out by this 
station. 

In Vermont the station has done a very 


Under the cypress trees in the grounds of the California station 


important service in combatting tuberculo- 
sis in cattle. Other stations have carried 
on the work also, but it is said there have 
been more tests made in Vermont than in 
any two, perhaps in any three, other States. 
Approximately, one hundred and thirty 
thousand tests have been made. There 
has been large resultant slaughtering of in- 
fected cattle which, by the tuberculosis 
test, were shown to have consumption, but 
far more money has been saved by the 
farmers than has been lost by the general 
taxpayer in paying for the cattle killed. 
The director of the Vermont station be- 
lieves that as a result of the crusade 
against this disease the percentage of tu- 
berculous cattle is smaller in Vermont than 
in any of the other eastern dairy States. 
It must steadily be borne in mind that 
the immense additions to national wealth 
arising from the work done in these sta- 


tions is in a very clear and definite sense 
given to the nation. I venture to say there 
is not a man connected with these sixty 
stations who could not double or quadru- 
ple his salary by giving his time and talents 
to some firm or corporation, or by setting 
up for himself in some line for which he is 
particularly fitted. Indeed many of them 
could become men of independent for- 
tunes if they should but make use of that 
which they have themselves discovered, 
but which, through them, becomes an 
asset of the State. 

The varied character of the work done 
by the stations may be still more clearly 
shown in a further consideration of the 
lines followed by certain other stations, 
lines widely divergent from the ones above 
referred to, but not less vital. One of the 
conspicuous features of this great work is 
its intense vitality, —it is aggressively alive. 


Mr. Harwood s concluding article will deal with the means of restoring worn-out soils, the inoculation of 


seedings, and the breeding of desired varieties of corn, wheat, etc. 


The American Magazine wil! fur- 


nish the address of any agricultural station with which any of its readers may care to communicate. 


Medal struck by the State of Wisconsin in honor of Dr. Babcock 
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By Francis Metcalfe 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROSE 


LPHONSE was distinctly a 
i} well-groomed turtle, and 
the warm sun of Touraine 
was reflected from his 
brightly polished shell as he 
waddled, with a haste al- 
most unseemly in one of his race, across 
the path to answer the well-known whistle 
of his mistress. The name of mud turtle 
suggests uncleanliness, but Alphonse was 
valeted by Robert, Madame de Lorimer’s 
butler, and no piece of the massive family 
plate had a more mirror-like surface than 
the shell of her adored pet. Alphonse was 
more than a local celebrity, his fame had 
spread through the adjoining country, and 
he was the special joy and pride of his 
owner’s heart. Her motto might well 
have been, Love me, love my turtle,“ 
and those who would stand well in her 
good graces were as punctilious about at— 
tending the weekly measuring and weigh— 
ing of Alphonse as were the courtiers of 
the old regime in paying their respects at 
the attiring of the king’s favorite. 

For ten happy years he had made his 
home near the fountain in the walled gar- 
den attached to her quaint old house, 
which was one of the finest in the ancient 
city of Tours, and as a result of regular 
and excessive feeding he had acquired a 
size and rotundity which would have made 
a London alderman’s mouth water, had 
Alphonse been of the edible variety, but 
he was plain mud turtle with no points ex- 
cept his unusual size and artificially pol- 
ished shell to distinguish him from the 
thousands of his kind who bask in the sun 
on half-sunken logs in the creeks and 
swamps. As he drew near the handsome 
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old lady who had whistled for him, her 
face lighted up with pleasure and she took 
the well filled plate from the servant who 
stood behind her and set it on the ground, 
welcoming Alphonse with many endearing 
little names. 

* Regard him, Robert, truly he has 
hunger, ' she exclaimed, patting the pol- 
ished carapace affectionately before she 
stood erect to watch with pride the lusty 
appetite of Alphonse the adored. 

Madame de Lorimer was looked upon as 
eccentric by those who did not know her 
well, but all of the things which seemed so 
odd to her acquaintances were in reality 
but a part of her well planned philosophy 
of life. Her one fear and aversion was old 
age, and, although she had reached the 
term of years when the pursuits and frivol- 
ities of youth are supposed to be laid aside, 
her smooth, rosy face belied the white hairs 
and only the tell-tale wrinkles in front of 
the lobes of the ears marked the ten year 
mile posts of time. It would be indiscreet 
to tell the exact age of a lady who guarded 
the secret so carefully, but she kept her- 
self young in spirit and thought by asso- 
ciating with young people, and at least one 
of her large bevy of nieces was always a 
guest in the rambling old mansion. 

Her absorbing occupations in life were 
the arrangement of their matrimonial alli- 
ances, in which she used all the skill and 
forethought which distinguish those ne- 
gotiations in France, and the fostering of 
the growth of Alphonse. Some ten years 
before she had felt the need of a domestic 
pet upon which to lavish her affections, and 
her prejudices were carefully consulted be- 
fore making a selection. 
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** Figure to yourself my desolation pro- 
found at the death from old age of a suc- 
cession of poodles or terriers, she had 
explained when a friend had suggested the 
acquisition of a dog. I should grow to 
love them, to know their ways, and then, 
—in ten or twelve years, at the most—they 
would become decrepit and have to be 
chloroformed, each one reminding me of 
the flight of time. No, no; for me it 
must be something which will retain the 
youth eternal." 

Various animals which are usually treated 

as pets were rejected for obvious reasons. 
Parrots are long lived, but thev are apt to 
learn and repeat things which might shock 
the delicate ears of carefully reared nieces, 
so it was out of the question to have one 
about. A gander was seriously considered, 
but Madame de Lorimer, who cared for the 
gocd things of life, knew that if she became 
fond of one it would destroy her appetite for 
Strasbourger paté and roast goose, so she 
rather regretfully gave up the idea. Small 
things sometimes have a great influence 
upon one’s destiny, and a chance para- 
graph, which told of the finding of a turtle 
with a date before the French Revolution 
engraved upon its shell, decided Madame 
de Lorimer in the choice of a pet. A fair 
sized mud turtle was procured and installed 
in the garden near the fountain and be- 
came, next to the arrangement of suitable 
marriages for her nieces, her principal care 
in life. : 
He had thriven wonderously and, in the 
large circle of friends who enjoyed her 
bounteous hospitality, it became quite the 
proper thing to make solicitous inquiry 
and gush with true Gallic effusiveness 
about his wonderful growth, which was 
carefully noted each week. How does 
the turtle of Madame carry itself, this morn- 
ing ?'’ would have had a true Ollendorfian 
ring to the ears of a stranger, but in Tours 
it had become almost a local idiom. 

Madame de Lorimer was supremely happy 
this bright morning, for everything seemed 
to be conspiring in her favor. Alphonse, 
his armor shining like burnished gold, was 
eating with an appetite which promised 
centimeters of growth ; Celine d' Arcy, the 
favorite of all the nieces, had arrived for a 
long visit, and she had received a letter 
from a dear friend of her convent school 
days, the beautiful American girl, Virginia 
Lee, which promised her increased pleas- 
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ure. She never measured time by years, 
in fact she hated to think of its flight, and 
it seemed only yesterday that she and Vir- 
ginia had wandered, with their arms about 
each others waists, in the convent garden, 
the little American planning innocent 
pranks, in which she was always the ring- 
leader, to bother the good sisters. And 
now came a letter from her, recommending 
to the good graces of her old friend her 
little son, who was coming to Tours to im- 
prove his French. It would be nice to 
have a small boy about the house, and she 
would enjoy seeing that his luncheon box 
was properly filled, and the shiny leather 
belt adjusted about his long blouse before 
he left the house each morning for school. 
Celine was even now superintending the 
preparation for his room, which was to be 
near Madame de Lorimer's, in case he 
should be frightened or seized with some 
childish ailment at night, and after Alphonse 
had literally **licked the platter dry,’’ she 
bustled into the house to see that every- 
thing was in readiness. ‘The pretty little 
bed with its white muslin curtains tied back 
with big bows of blue ribbon, looked almost 
too dainty fora boy, and Madame de Lori- 
mer regarded it doubtfully, but there was 
nothing but approbation in her eyes as she 
turned to Celine. 

And, indeed, any one who would not 
approve of Celine would be difficult to 
please, for she was a delight to the eye, 
and the future, which her aunt had map- 
ped out for her and which she accepted 
with all the docility which a well trained 
French girl shows in such matters, was em- 
inently satisfactory to all concerned. True, 
Henri de Belleport was not over-bright 
and his personal appearance left much to 
be desired, but his life had been irre- 
proachable, from a French point of view, 
and the marriage would reunite the ances- 
tral estate, divided in the troublous times 
of the Revolution. Overtures had been 
made and favorably received and the for- 
mal betrothal was to take place as soon as 
his military service was completed. 

Celine was tall and graceful, with clear- 
cut, regular features and perfectly formed 
hands and feet, for which her family had 
been famous for generations, and her neck 
was exactly like that depicted in the por- 
trait of a famous ancestress, which was said 
to have been the fairest of the hundreds 
which were severed by the merciless guil- 
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lotine during the Terror. A skin as deli- 
cately pink and white as any which Wat- 
teau ever painted, and golden chestnut hair, 
worn after the fashion which the Maid of 
Orleans made popular, added to the sweet 
simplicity of her face and made the round 
fullness of her figure seem surprising un- 
der the girlish countenance. 

Madame de Lorimer, satisfied that the 
room was in proper order, hurried Robert 
to the station to meet the expected guest, 
giving him careful instructions to see that 
all of his small luggage and wraps, things so 
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formerly used as bachelor quarters by the 
sons of the house, could be easily fitted up 
and it would give him private access to the 
street in the rear, and, above all, would : 
not offer such chances for intimate ac- 
quaintance with her nieces as would his 
residence in the house itself. She retained, 
so far as possible, the illusions of youth; 
but the opinion that it was safe to have 
tinder and fire in immediate proximity was 
not one of them, and this handsome young 
foreigner who looked at her with eyes 
which had the same gleam of fun and mis- 
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apt to be overlooked by a small boy, were 
brought safely to the house, and then 
went to interview the cook to be sure that 
the luncheon should be one to appeal to a 
boyish appetite. 
when he arrived in the great old family 
carriage, and the six-feet-two of handsome 
young American manhood which greeted 
her and courteously kissed her hand set 
her to making rapid calculations as to 
where she should stow the young giant, 
for the tiny bed was manifestly impossible. 
It also brought to her the disagreeable re- 
alization that more years than she cared to 
remember had passed since she walked in 
the garden with his mother. 

The pavilion at the end of the garden, 


It was a shock to her 


chief in them which she- remembered in 
those of her schoolmate, might upset the 
carefully laid plans of years or, at least, 
make the young ladies carry aching hearts 
to the altar. 

Had Ned Worthington, doctor of med- 
icine from Columbia University, been 
asked as he drove to the house what he 
was doing in Tours, he would have truth- 
fully replied that he came to improve his 
French, preparatory to taking a post-grad- 
uate course at the Ecole de Medicine in 
Paris. By the time he had finished the elab- 
orate luncheon in company with Madame 
de Lorimer and Celine d’Arcy, he would 
have answered that he had crossed the 
wide ocean and traveled to this quaint old 
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city to meet the one girl on earth whom 
he could ever love. When his hostess 
asked him to carry to the garden the 
plate which contained tit-bits selected 
from each course at the luncheon, she 
aroused him from a day-dream in which 
he was occupying a castle in Spain which 
had Celine for its chatelaine, and he was 
too occupied to be surprised when Al- 
phonse, as agile and hungry as if he had 
fasted for days, answered Madame de Lor- 
imer’s whistle and came from the bushes. 
He was presented in due form to the tur- 
tle, which formed such an important part 
of the family, and gave him as much of his 
attention as he could spare from the obser- 
vation of Celine, who had stopped to put 
on a bewitchingly becoming hat before 
joining them near the fountain. 

In a few days Ned was settled comfort- 
ably in his new surroundings, but his mind 
was far from easy, for he hud found to his 
sorrow that the customs of French society 
did not permit a young man, no matter 
how eligible, to cut in and win a girl whom 
he loved. He might hzve disregarded 
conventions, but Madame de Lorimer was 
a watchful person, and he found few op- 
portunities to be alone with Celine, and 
then only for a moment, usually when her 
aunt, filled with anxiety about the welfare 
of Alphonse, rushed to the garden to as- 
sure herself of his safety. But they count- 
ed, nevertheless, and it seemed to him that 
Celine rather planned the lingering about 
the fountain, petting Alphonse, at about 
the time he might be expected to come 
from the pavilion to the house for his 
luncheon or dinner. 

Madame de Lorimer found them there 
together about a week after his arrival, and 
her first thought was what a handsome and 
altogether suitable young couple they made 
as they stood side by side, but the mem- 
ory of the separated estates, which it had 
been the ambition of generations of 
D' Arcys to reunite, filled her mind with 
alarm and she hastened to join them, and 
a little later took occasion to tactfully in- 
form Ned of the plans which she had made 
for Celine’s future. He listened respect- 
fully, but there was rebellion in his heart, 
which was enhanced that night when Henri 
de Belleport, having obtained a short leave, 
dined with them. In spite of his uniform 
and gold lace he was not impressive, this 
heir to one of the greatest names of France. 
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Undersized and far from well formed, un- 
attractive in face and figure, he was plainly 
the degenerate offspring of an exhausted 
race, and Ned longed for the conditions 
of the days of chivalry, under which the 
De Belleports had won fame and wealth, 
that he might meet his rival in the lists and 
prove which was the better man. 

** And for the sake of getting a few beg- 
garly acres in a ring fence they actually 
plan to sacrifice the most beautiful girl in 
the world by marrying her to this sawed- 
off, knock-kneed organ-grinder’s mon- 
key, he thought in disgust, as they rose 
from the table and he glanced from Celine 
to the caricature of a man who was soon to 
become her fiancé. He had the young 
American's disregard for the traditions of 
arace which had transmitted its lands from 
father to son for generations, and the few 
thousands of acres of unprofitable South- 
ern plantation property which he had in- 
herited seemed only of value to shoot over. 
The conventions of French society were a 
solace to him for this evening, at least, for 
De Belleport, in spite of the thorough 
understanding of his prospective position 
in the family, was not allowed to be alone 
with Celine, and Ned noticed, with much 
satisfaction, that she did not seem to de- 
sire it. 

The following day was one of excitement 
in the house, for it was the one set aside 
for the weekly measuring and weighing of 
Alphonse. Madame de Lorimer and Celine 
were busy in superintending the baking of 
cakes and the preparation of ices and 
sandwiches, for it was always made a social 
occasion, and old Robert, using an instru- 
ment which looked like an overgrown 
finger nail buffer, polished the turtle's 
back until it was as brilliant as friction 
could make it. The measuring was a sol- 
emn ceremony ; scientific instruments of 
precision were used, and the assembled 
company, which included all of the digni- 
taries and the aristocracy of Tours, watched 
the proceeding anxiously and listened with 
bated breath for the official announcement 
which would tell them that Alphonse was 
still gaining, even if it were only in milli- 
meters and milligrammes. Some of the 
younger and sportier members of the party 
made wagers on the amount of gain, but 
with the older ones, it was purely a matter 
of local pride, for no city, not even Paris, 
could boast of such a turtle as Alphonse. 
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Ned watched the ceremony with amuse- 
ment, wondering that grave and serious 
people could be so interested in the growth 
of a common slider.“ If it were only a 
diamond back terrapin, now that would be 
different, but it irritated him to see so 
much fuss made over a mud turtle, when 
there was such a beautiful creature as 
Celine to be worshipped. The results of 
the weighing and measuring were unusually 
satisfactory, and the increase was duly 
noted while Madame de Lorimer, her face 
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view to resist only outside pressure, was 
distended almost to the bursting point. 
There was no belt which he could unloosen 
to relieve the strain, and the tight protec- 
tive armor fairly creaked at the joints and 
made him wish that he had been a gour- 
met, rather than a gourmand. 

After the guests had departed, and 
Madame de Lorimer was at liberty to pay 
attention to him, his distress was plainly 
evident to her, for tears rolled from the 
beady eyes over the pain distorted face, 


Madame de Lorimer was almost prostrated with grief 


beaming with pleasure, accepted the heart- 
felt congratulations of her friends at the 
unprecedented gain. Alphonse was crit- 
ically examined by everyone present, and 
the compliments which were showered upon 
him were sufficient to turn his head so that 
he could not draw it into his shell, had he 
been of a vain disposition. Perhaps it was 
this flattery which stimulated him to efforts 
beyond his capacity, for when, in celebra- 
tion of his marvelous growth, an unusually 
large portion of food was set before him, 
he devoured it to the last scrap, and his 
polished shell, which was designed with a 


and his breathing was shallow and labored. 
Ned was with her when she made the dis- 
covery, and quickly volunteered his pro- 
fessional services, which she gratefully ac- 
cepted. His small medicine case con- 
tained the proper remedies, and after they 
were administered he prescribed absolute 
rest and careful nursing, and then cast an 
eye about for Celine. The indisposition 
of Alphonse proved a fortunate chance for 
the young people, for Madame de Lorimer 
was so busy in caring for the invalid that 
she relaxed her chaperonage, and they were 
left to their own devices for the evening. 
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Ned was not slow to take advantage of 
his opportunity ; his love made him forget 
the usages of France, and he courted her 
a3 unceremoniously as if she had been 
brought up under the freer conditions 
which existed in his own country. 

Human nature is pretty much the same 
all the world over, and Celine, in spite of 
her convent training and the strict con- 
ventions which regulated the intercourse 
of girls of her station with members of the 
opposite sex, found it delightful to be 
wooed directly, rather than have it an- 
nounced to her that she was to marry a 
man with whom she had never spent a 
moment alone. She had made a mental 
comparison of the two men when De 
Belleport had dined with them, and her 
prospective fiancé did not rise in her esti- 
mation as she glanced from one to the 
other, and the good-looking, clever young 
American had the advantage, in so far as 
her inclinations went. She was very beau- 
tiful in the soft candle light, and if the 
statuette of the naughty little drunken 
Bacchus, which leered down at them from 
the mantel above the open fire-place had 
repeated all that the two young people 
said to each other that evening, it would 
have given Madame de Lorimer additiona! 
cause for worry, and Celine’s ready adoption 
of the shocking American customs would 
have made her white hairs stand on end. 

But the Bacchus was discreet, and she 
was absorbed in the care of Alphonse, so 
she never knew of Ned’s protestations and 
Celine’s confessions, and of the plans 
which were laid to keep the ancestral 
estates divided. Ned was no laggard, and 
he pressed for a definite promise and per- 
mission to ask Madame de Lorimer for her 
hand, but although Celine confessed her 
love for him, she finally convinced him of 
the uselessness of such a proceeding and 
he cast about for a way to overcome the 
difficulty. Their heads were very close 
together when Madame de Lorimer at last 
joined them, reporting that Alphonse had 
so far recovered that he was able to draw 
his head and claws into his shell, and that 
he was apparently feeling much easier. 
She was conscious that she had been dere- 
lict in her duties as a chaperone, but some- 
‘thing in the expression of Ned’s eyes 
fascinated her, reminding her forcibly of 
his mother’s look when she had planned 
some particularly daring piece of mischief, 
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and she forebore to do what human nature 
is prone to do, and the young people were 
not scolded for improving the opportunity 
which her own negligence had given them. 

Ned and Celine exchanged glances 
which denoted a perfect understanding 
when he said good night, and he whistled 
merrily as he crossed the garden to the 
pavilion, but when he was once safely in- 
side he fell to imitating the peculiar little 
whistle which Madame de Lorimer always 
gave to summon Alphonse, and after a few 
trials he caught it so perfectly that it would 
have raised visions of an epicurean feast in 
the mind of the sybarite within the pol- 
ished shell. 

He was very busy during the next few 
days, secluding himself in the pavilion on 
the plea of working at his much neglected 
French, and Madame de Lorimer gave him 
permission to use the private entrance to 
admit his teacher, a most unprofessional 
looking individual, who came and went at 
the most unseemly hours. Ned arranged 
it so that his brief periods of relaxation 
came at times when she was occupied in 
caring for Alphonse, and it so happened 
that Celine was usually loitering in the 
hallways or the old library at these times. 
They found opportunity for many snatches 
of whispered conversation, and the same 
expression of anticipatory mischief was 
always on his face as they parted. The 
course of their true love seemed to be 
running smoothly, so far as it concerned 
only themselves, and Ned was unusually 
cheerful for a lover whose path contained 
such a formidable obstacle as Madame de 
Lorimer’s opposition. 

She was more than ordinarily solicitous 
about Alphonse, and never was a turtle 
more pampered, for the greatest care was 
due to him, not only as her particular joy 
and pride, but also as one of the local in- 
stitutions dear to the heart of every patri- 
otic citizen of Tours. Adjoining cities 
were envious of his reputation, and it 
would give them a fruitful subject for ill- 
natured jests if there should be any check 
in his development. Her anxiety was 
allayed as the day for the weekly weighing 
drew near, for Alphonse had regained his 
appetite and seemed fit to carry the ban- 
ner of Tours against all comers. But 
when it came there was plainly something 
wrong with Alphonse as he came from the 
bushes to greet the guests at his recep- 


Celine suggested that his professional advice be asked in the case of the turtle 


tion. True, he answered the whistle, but 
in a dazed, uncertain sort of way, and 
although the polished shell reflected the 
bright sunlight as brilliantly as before, 
there seemed to be something lacking in 
his behavior. A certain savoir faire, which 
distinguished him above others of his kind, 
acquired from association with human 
beings who still retained the traditions of 
the French court in their intercourse, was 
lacking, and he was as ungainly and un- 
couth as the most plebeian mud-turtle 
which ever slid from a log. Madame de 
Lorimer was covered with confusion, but 
she bravely championed her adored one 
and recited the details of his recent illness 
as an excuse for his lack of manner. 

But mortification gave way to consterna- 
tion when the weighing and measuring was 
finished. The dignified ** Official Sealer 
of Weights and Measures," who presided 


and considered the weighing and measur- 
ing of the pride of Tours as the most 
sacred of his duties, rubbed his eyes in ase 
tonishment as he compared the results with 
those of the previous week. Again he went 
through with them and again he shook 
his head, and the look of pleased expecta- 
tion on the faces of the company changed 
to one of anxiety as they watched his 
troubled perplexity. Once again he made 
his measurements and calculations and then 
he raised his hand solemnly to command 
silence, and in a trembling voice an- 
nounced the distressing result to the wait- 
ing guests. It was almost beyond belief, 
but the figures could not lie, Alphonse 
had actually shrunk. Exclamations of dis- 
appointment came from all sides, and 
Madame de Lorimer was almost prostrated 
with grief; but with the bravery which 
had enabled so many of her race to smiling- 
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ly ascend the steps of the guillotine, she 
quickly regained her composure and re- 
tired with the mayor and two or three 
other trusted friends to consider what 
could be done for Alphonse. Veterinari- 
ans were summoned from all over the sur- 
rounding country, and after a prolonged 
consultation they adjourned, giving out the 
usual bulletin, promising speedy recovery 
and increased gains, provided that no un- 
toward and unlooked-for symptoms devel- 
oped. But in spite of their confidence 
there was no improvement in Alphonse’s 
condition, in fact he steadily deteriorated, 
and the attendance at his weekly levee 
dropped off until only a handful of the 
most faithful came to the ceremony. The 
weighing and measuring were gone through 
with as a matter of form, but the results 
could be anticipated by the eye, for he 
was growing vis bly smaller. 

Whenever two or three of the inhabitants 
of Tours were gathered together there was 
but one topic of conversation. Visitors 
from neighboring cities made it a point to 
ask, with suspicious solicitude, for the ex- 
act weight and measurement of Alphonse, 
and several duels arose from their jeering 
remarks and loudly expressed disbelief that 
he had ever been much of a turtle to brag 
about anyway. At the de Lorimer house, 
Ned and Celine were the only ones who 
even assumed an air of cheerfulness. 
Madame de Lorimer’s solicitude for Al- 
phonse gave them more opportunities to 
see each other alone, and they held many 
whispered consultations and were even 
heard to laugh in spite of the dolefulness 
of their surroundings. Robert spent every 
spare moment in polishing the shell of the 
diminishing Alphonse, and the concierge 
snook his head sadly as he replied to the 
inquiries of the constant stream of anxious 
callers. Notwithstanding the consultations 
and wise opinions of the veterinarians, 
perfect care and the best of food, Alphonse 
continued to shrink and his manners were 
certainly deteriorating. He greedily ate 
to his diminishing capacity, but by success- 
ive steps he decreased in size until, finally, 
he was but little larger than the toy turtles 
which are sold for watch charms. The 
polished shell had grown dim and Robert 
now used the smallest utensils of his silver 
cleaning set in trying to restore the bril- 
hancy, but he had but little heart in his 

work. Madame de Lorimer was almost dis- 
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tracted with grief, for it seemed to her 
that the day when the adored darling 
would be small enough to crawl back into 
the turtle egg shell, from which he came, 
and then vanish into nothingness, could 
not be far away. 

Ned had studiously refrained from being 
present at any of the consultations, but he 
had been most eager in his questioning as 
to their opinions and had not always ex- 
pressed his entire approval of them, but 
Madame de Lorimer saw constantly in his 
eyes the expression of her girlhood’s friend, 
and she regarded him as little more than a 
boy. In any case, he was a foreigner and 
could not be expected to have the welfare 
of Alphonse so much at heart as if he had 
been a citizen of Tours. She was sur- 
prised, therefore, when Celine suggested 
that his professional advice be asked in the 
case of the turtle. There were turtles of 
all sorts in America, and perhaps in his 
experience he had treated some of them, 
at any rate it could do no harm to ask 
him. She was not hopeful, but drowning 
men clutch at straws, and Ned was duly 
consulted. 

He assumed a most professional air, 
copied from his observation of a pompous 
professor of his college days, and although 
at first he seemed disinclined to interfere, 
he convinced Madame de Lorimer, before 
the interview was over, that he had for- 
gotten more about turtles than all the vet- 
erinarians in France ever knew, and only 
a strict regard for the code of ethics had 
prevented him from volunteering his ad- 
vice. A ray of hope filtered into her 
mind, for self-confidence inspires confi- 
dence in others, and she agreed to dis- 
charge Alphonse's medical advisers and 
put Ned in sole charge of the case. 

It is not to be believed, my dear 
Ned, she said, looking up at him, a smile 
of hope lighting up her anxious face, ** but 
figure to yourself my anxiety and misery 
profound, that a tortoise so beautiful and 
so grand should become a thing so insig- 
nificant. Restore him to me as he was 
beforetimes and earn my gratitude eter- 
nal." 

Within a week there was a marked 
change in the demeanor of the citizens of 
Tours, and hopeful expectation was written 
on faces which had borne the marks of 
distress and humiliation. 

** Have you heard what mister the doc- 
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tor American has done for the turtle of 
Madame? was the usual form of greeting 
and the unprecedented recovery of size 
and weight of Alphonse was eagerly dis- 
cussed in the cafés and on the street 
corners. And indeed, the change was 
marvelous, for the puny little remnant of a 
turtle, which was all that remained of 
Alphonse the Magnificent, throve and 
waxed lusty, under the new treatment. 
Ned prepared and administered the reme- 
dies himself, putting them up in the se- 
clusion of the pavilion with the aid of his 
French teacher. The latter, who had 
more the appearance of a third-rate sport- 
ing man than a professor of languages, 
always came at night, bringing a large sack 
with him, which contained the materials 
for the medicines, and no one at the house 
ever got a close view of him. 

Ned was very professional in his manner 
when treating Alphonse, and his look of 
grave anxiety as he measured out the exact 
dose would have done credit to his model, 
the professor, and Madame de Lorimer re- 
garded him anxiously until he gave his 
opinion, which was always favorable. The 
treatment was apparently a most compli- 
cated one, for he changed the remedies 
constantly and seemed always to be on 
the watch for some complication, but 
as the recovery of Alphonse proceeded 
steadily and without interruption, there 
was no question of dissent from his 
opinion. 

Great was the rejoicing in the good city 
of Tours, and great the happiness in the 
de Lorimer household, as, day by day, the 
turtle grew, and Madame de Lorimer felt 
her heart going out to the handsome young 
foreigner who had been sent so providen- 
tially to her house. But for his fortunate 
presence the adored Alphonse would have 
been by this time a minus quantity, but now 
he bade fair to become pre-eminent among 
turtles in size and weight, and to thrive and 
be a comfort to her in the dreaded old 
age, which she must one day acknowledge. 
Everything was going to her satisfaction ; 
Alphonse had grown to half of his former 
size and was still growing rapidly, so that 
she could again devote part of her attention 
to the prospective marriages of her nieces. 
Only one cloud marred the perfect serenity 
of her horizon ; the man who was doing so 
much for her happiness had himself seemed 
depressed and worried for the past day or 
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two, and she was so anxious that he 
should be happy—that dear American boy. 

It is perhaps that he himself worries 
too much over a case so intricate," she 
thought, and in the kindness of her heart 
she sought to reassure him by compli- 
menting him and expressing her entire 
confidence in his skill. 

‘ Ah, no, Madame, he replied, sighing 
dolefully. I would have no fear for the 
welfare of Alphonse, if I could only remain 
to continue the treatment, and I dare say 
the vet can carry it on successfully, bu. 
She interrupted him with an exclamation 
of dismay. 

* But my dear Ned, it is impossible 
that you should leave us at this time so 
critical Confide yourself in me, my poor 
boy. Itisunhappiness of the heart which 
is affecting you after a manner so depress- 
ing ; some fair nymph cal's you to your 
home—is it not? ~ 

He shook his head and sighed again. 

*f You have guessed partly right, and I 
will confide in you, he replied. ‘Oh, 
Madame de Lorimer, I had thought to carry 
my grief away with me and never to let you 
know that my heart has been lost to no 
purpose. I know. how dear the thought 
of the restoration of your family estates is 
to your mind, and that it can only be ac- 
complished in one way, and after all the 
kindness I have received from you I could 
not bear to interfere with your cherished 
ambition. But as I have learned to know 
your niece, have seen her beauty day by 
day, and, above all, have watched her 
tender care and solicitude for Alphonse, — 
whose recovery I trust will not be endan- 
gered by my departure, I have learned to 
love her with an intensity which threatens 
my very life, for I realize its entire hope- 
lessness. I must leave you to-morrow ; 
it is not safe for me to remain another 
day. 

Madame de Lorimer looked at him in 
consternation, for here was a deplorable con- 
dition which she had never even imagined 
possible. The restoration of the estates 
could not be sacrificed, her word was 
already practically pledged to the parents 
of Henri de Belleport, but on the other 
hand, there was Alphonse; the departure 
of this young giant who had cared for him 
so sympathetically and tenderly would en- 
danger his recovery. The estate was far 
away and inanimate, Alphonse was always 
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with her, and a living, breathing cause of 
most of her pleasure in life. It was most 
inconsiderate of this handsome young bar- 
barian not to have been born a civilized 
Frenchman, so that his parents would have 
arranged all such affairs for him. But, after 
all, he was far more agreeable than Henri, 
and his sympathy and understanding of 
Alphonse was immense. She was in a 
difficult position, but her selfish anxiety 
for the turtle made her temporize and try 
to induce Ned to remain, but he was 
obdurate. 

He could not promise that the veterinary 
surgeon could successfully carry on the 
treatment, but he would do his best to in- 
struct him. Of course, there was always 
the danger of a relapse,—and at the sug- 
gestion a vision of a renewed shrinking of 
Alphonse came before her horrified eyes, 
but one must always hope for the best, just 
as he hoped some day to recover his shat- 
tered peace of mind. ‘The worst might 
happen, but, after all, why should his life 
and happiness be hopelessly wrecked to 
save a turtle? 

** No, no, my dear boy, not a turtle ; 
the Turtle. An animal so magnificent 
that he is known of all France. He is 
worth any sacrifice. ” 

„Is he worth the hand of Celine? 
asked Ned, quickly, and for a moment 
Madame de Lorimer caught a glance of his 
eye which reminded her of his mother's 
quick look when she was watching to see 
if the mischief she had planned was work- 
ing successfully. 
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* Oh, that there should exist a savage 
so terrible !'' she exclaimed. ** Have you 
no respect for family traditions? Imagine 
what has been my dream for more years 
than I care to count; the sunny lands 
over which my ancestors wielded the high 
justice, the middle and the low, restored 
to one of our race. And you would shatter 
it and make all my planning come to arrive 
nowhere.’’ 

Ned was again all humility, but firm in 
his decision to depart the following day, 
and Madame de Lorimer was equally firm 
in her refusal to entertain any thought of 
giving him Celine. The conversation took 
place on the morning of the weekly levee 
of Alphonse, which was again largely 
attended, the fickle adherents rallying 
again to the standard as soon as fortune 
seemed to smile on his expansion. Great 
was the dismay when it was whispered that 
mister the doctor American, who was re- 
sponsible for the turtle’s returning health, 
was to leave before the recovery was ac- 
complished. Her faithful counselors ar- 
gued with Madame de Lorimer, and when 
she laid the case plainly before them there 
was a consultation which lasted until far 
into the night. The elderly men were 
Frenchmen, which is equivalent to saying 
that they were not too old for sentiment, 
and it was not their family acres which 
were involved, while the reputation of their 
beloved city was staked upon the increasing 
dome-like back of Alphonse. Needless to 
say, their support was given heartily to 
Ned and his suit, and Madame de Lorimer 
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was finally persuaded to sacrifice family 
considerations for the general good and the 
particular good of Alphonse. 

The decision was announced to Ned in 
the morning, and his bags and trunks were 
again unpacked. There was nothing of the 
placid acquiescence about Celine’s reception 
of the announcement of the change in her 
plans for the future, and the way she threw 
her arms about Ned’s neck made her aunt 
suspicious of the teaching of modern con- 
vents, but her still youthful mind was 
happy in the happiness of the young 
people, and, having made her great re- 
nunciation, she accepted the situation 
gracefully. 

The wooing and the expansion of 
Alphonse went on simultaneously, and the 
one was as Satisfactory to the young people 
as the other was to their elders. Ned 
stipulated an early day for the marriage, 
and the breakfast which followed it was to 
be at Madame de Lorimer’s house, and, as 
he promised that Alphonse should be fully 
restored by that time, it was decided that 
the weighing and measuring should be 
done on the same day as the wedding. 

All of fashionable Tours was assembled 
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to celebrate the two happy events; the 
wedding of the niece and the renewed ex- 
pansion of the turtle of Madame ; and after 
the last of the guests had departed, she 
went to the garden to seek consolation for 
the loss of the one in the contemplation 
of the gain of the other. Ned’s French 
teacher, a grin upon his face, alarge empty 
sack under his arm, and a pocket full of 
jingling gold pieces, stole silently through 
the private gate as she walked down the 
path and gave the familiar whistle. 

Alphonse, anticipating his portion of the 
wedding breakfast, burst joyously from the 
bushes, but she raised her lorgnette and 
gasped in astonishment, as following at his 
heels came a succession of turtles which 
gradually diminished in size. 

Each wore a carefully polished shell, 
and was a perfect replica of Alphonse, and 
all had recognized the whistle. - 

She sank down on a garden seat as she 
thought of the divided estate, and remem- 
bered that the laughter in Ned's eyes 
when he said good-by had recalled vividly 
his mother's expression when one of her 
mischievous plans had been carried out 
in a particularly successful manner. 


INFLUENCE 


By Richard Kirk 


O splendid rose makes fragrant all the room; 
The sun's small disc how many world's doth light! 


So may a word through centuries of gloom 


Be as a torch by night. 


WHO SHALL OWN AMERICA? 


Shall the Prosperity and Property of America Belong to 
the Individual American?—A Problem and the Solution 


By Peter S. Grosscup 


JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS? 


Through history, the very basis of the American Republic has been the ownership of the 
property of the country by individual citizens. They still own the property, or most of it, 
but the control of that property has passed into the hands of a few great corporations, 
and the corporations which now control that property with complete control will come 
to own it, with an absolute ownership, unless something is done. The prevailing temper 
of the people of the United States is to ruin the domain of the corporations which have 
sought possession of their property. But the real problem before this generation ts not 
how to ruin nor how to injure this new great domain but how to reclaim it honorably. To 
suggesta solution of this problem is the purpose of this wise and cogent article.—THE EDITORS. 


HE government of the 
United States collects and 
disburses every year over 
one thousand million dol- 
lars. There are some of 
us who criticise this as a 
flood of extravagance. There are others 
who look upon it as the high water mark 
of government success, But whatever we 
think of it as an item of politics, we all 
agree that an annual normal fiscal opera- 
tion, involving one thousand million dol- 
lars, is a new great thing in the history of 
the nations. 

Within the government—the creatures 
of the government through one of its forty- 
five States, and brought into being, so far 
as government is concerned, by a line or 
two found in the State statute—there are 
at least two corporations whose fiscal oper- 
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ations exceed even that vast sum. The 
fiscal operations of other corporations, 
to a large number, approach that sum. 
And if we had any way of disentangling 
the transactions that are strictly corporate, 
from the entire body of the country's trans- 
actions, it would be found, I think, that 
the corporate transactions exceed in mag- 
nitude, perhaps nine to one, all the other 
business transactions of our people put 
together—that the difference in magnitude 
between the business transactions of a 
hundred years ago and the business trans- 
actions of to-day is almost exactly meas- 
ured by what the corporation has injected 
into the business activities of our people. 
Inlooking, however, for means of compar- 
ison, the fiscal side of industry's activity is 
not the only means at hand. The activity 
itself—the actual stir and motion of indus- 
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trial and business life—show just as stri- 
kingly the preponderance of the corpora- 
tion. Take for illustration our present day 
facilities for transportation. Every railroad 
right of way is owned by a corporation. 
The road-bed upon which the rails are 
laid was constructed by an incorporated 
construction company employing imple- 
ments made by incorporated manufactories. 
The rails are the output of corporations, 
from the ore mines of Michigan and the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania to the rolling 
mills of Pittsburg and South Chicago. 
From their steel frames down to the electric 
buttons, the cars used are the products of 
corporations. The whole operation is a 
corporate operation the patron coming in 
touch with individuals only as such indi- 
vidual represents a corporate master. 

Or turn from this, the railroad, the great- 
est single enterprise in America, to the com- 
monest—the supply of the food we eat and 
the clothes we wear. Our shoes are from 
a corporation last, our clothing from a cor- 
poration loom. The butcher of to-day is 
a corporation. A corporation gathers for 
us the fruits that go upon our tables. The 
loaf of bread as it comes to us is almost 
exclusively a corporation product. It was 
a corporation that manufactured the plow 
that turned up the soil, the harrow that 
mellowed the soil, the drill that put in the 
seed, the harvester that cut and gathered 
the ripened grain. The elevator where the 
grain was stored was an incorporated ele- 
vator, so also the mill that ground the 
grain into flour, and the biscuit company 
that baked the loaf. Each step in the 
making of the loaf was by some corporate 
activity. 

In still another way may be measured 
the preponderance of the corporation. We 
are accustomed to say of America that 
she feeds Europe, and to think of our 
country chiefly as an agricultural country. 
The agricultural development has been 
vast. According to the census of 1900, 
an inventory of our agricultural wealth— 
the value of our farms, farm implements, 
cattle, farm products on hand unsold, all 
that would go into the schedule of farm 
resources—showed a total of over eighteen 
bilion dollars. But the same census 
showed that the wealth embodied in the 
corporations of the country—the property 
possessed and wielded by corporations— 
exceeded this sum by more than five bil- 
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lions of dollars. Barring city real estate, 
more than half the country's property is 
under the form of corporate ownership. 
Still another comparison—the setting 
side by side of the sources out of which 
our people obtain their livelihood. We are 
accustomed here again to think of our peo- 
ple as engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
Two generations ago a large majority were 
on the farms. But the census of 19oo 
shows that more than twelve millions of 
our people are now engaged in mechanical 
trades—a statement that carries with it the 
showing that nearly one-half of our people 
subsist upon what is got by the artisan, in 
the way of wages, out of the nation's in- 
dustrial activities. And when we add to 
this the men, women and children who live 
on the wages of clerks, accountants and 
the like, to these activities, and call to 
mind the fact that the nation’s industrial 
activities are nearly all embodied in cor- 
porate form, it is seen that much more 
than one-half of our population live off 
corporate treasuries. From whatever point 
of view then, visual to the mind and eye, 
we may look at it, ie domain of prop- 
erty, covered by the corporation, stands 
out as the great central fact in the indus- 
trial life of the century that is just opened. 


THE NEW GREAT FACT OF OUR TIMES 


There is still another view, not wholly 
physical and financial—a view that goes 
to the foundations upon which the so- 
cial and political life of our people is 
grounded. For some great purpose of His 
own, the Creator put into visible nature 
only the germ of what nature ultimately 
could do for men, leaving it to man him- 
self, by the application of intelligence and 
industry, to bring out of the germ the 
ripened fruit. The history of civilization 
is, in large part, the development of that 
intelligence and industry. At no time, 
however, has the intelligence and industry 
of men done so much or shown such re- 
sults in the way of increasing the practical 
comforts of the race as during the past 
generation or two. Cast back your eyes 
no further than the days of your grand- 
father. We needed, zken, better means of 
going about. Here ze are the strong, 
fleet horses harnessed in steam, and the 
still stronger and fleeter steeds that travel 
under the reins of the lightning. We 
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needed better light. Here now is light 
taken from the atmosphere, and as abun- 
dant as the atmosphere itself. We needed 
better clothing, better food, better shelter. 
Chemistry went to work in the laboratory, 
mechanical talent studied the loom, all the 
trades joined in bringing their best to the 
places where better things were wanted. 
We reached out for closer touch with the 
thought and heart of all the world. The 
breath of the Creator was put upon our 
lips, so that humanity everywhere came 
within our lowest whisper. These measure- 
less new things that have been added to the 
uses of mankind—this burst of invention, 
transforming the bud in the forces of nature 
into the ripened fruit of practical fact—is 
the achievement principally of the last half 
of the last century. 

It is these new creations that princi- 
pally have given rise to the new domain 
of private property covered by the 
corporation, a domain so vast that it 
is difficult to bring it within accurate 
comprehension ; a new domain, that in the 
rapidity of its creation, and in the pre- 
eminence of its position in the public eye, 
is without a parallel anywhere in the whole 
history of the growth of private property 
the world over. Were I to say that the 
corporation has monopolized nearly all that 
the intelligence and industry of man, 
through the two most fruitful generations 
of his existence, have created, my meaning 
would perhaps be misunderstood. I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. The fact that 
I wish to lodge in the mind of my readers 
is this: That utilizing an undoubted right 
to put into private property, in some form, 
the creations of the past two generations, 
the men who have obtained control of 
those creations have chosen to put them 
in the form of corporate as distinguished 
from individual, ownership, and that tt ts 
Just in this inner fact, the new great 
fact of our time,—the corporate form given 
to the new domain of private property 
and tts results on individual proprietor- 
ship,—that is to be found the social, the 
political, and the moral significance of our 
corporation problem. 


THE REASON FOR OUR PROSPERITY 


No one agency hitherto has contrib- 
uted more to the development and en- 
noblement of the individual life of the 
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people,—and no institution hitherto has 
been more prized by the people individu- 
ally, —than the institution of private prop- 
erty. To individually possess something, 
—something that belongs to one as a thing 
separate from the belongings of all others, 
—is the individual instinct of the race. 
Like the love of civil liberty and of relig- 
ious liberty, it is an instinct that has done 
everything in the development and stability 
of personal independence. More than 
either civil or religious liberty, it constitutes 
a tangible personal independence. Out 
of this instinct for individual private prop- 
erty has flown the stimulus that is behind 
nearly everything that has been humanly 
created and distributed justly, private 
property has made peoples strong and 
progressive. 

America, from the beginning, has been 
a nation of individual property holders. 
The prospect that drew the first American 
across the Atlantic was the prospect of in- 
dividual proprietorship in lands. The 
prospect that drew their children across 
the mountains, into the valley of the 
Mississippi, was the prospect of lands. 
The instinct that has peopled Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, the Dakotas, and the Pa- 
cific Coast, is the instinct for land. Farms, 
homes, herds, fields of grain, reaching out 
further and further toward the setting sun, 
—it was upon these, until the new tide of 
industrial life represented by the corpora- 
tion set in, that the American people set 
their heart and aims. And it was due to 
this instinct that the old public domain, 
made up of land, became the great central 
fact, next at least to slavery, of the century 
just passed. 

No nation in the history of the world 
ever fell into a heritage so vast—the inher- 
itance directly from nature of more than 
two billion acres of land, available for cul- 
tivation and open, therefore, to some char- 
acter of ownership. No nation in the 
history of the world ever dealt with a 
landed inheritance as did the people of the 
United States. The statesmanship that 
dealt with that landed domain kept us, in 
that quarter, a nation of individual prop- 
erty holders. And it is because of that 
fact, contrasted with the statesmanship 
that has been dealing with the still greater 
new domain represented by the corpora- 
tion, that I turn for a moment to that 
page in our history. 
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Many ways of dealing with the landed 
domain lay open. There, for instance, 
was the old way,—old as government itself, 
practiced by the Kings of England, in the 
settlement of our colonies,—the creation, 
out of the public lands, of large estates. 
The adoption of this way would have built 
up large fortunes, and large landed pro- 
prietorships. 

Then there was the way that would now 
be known as public ownership. Under 
this, the vast domain would have remained 
the joint property of the nation, as the 
lands in Japan are the property of the na- 
tion, each tenant paying his toll into the 
national treasury. Large estates would not 
have been created, nor large fortunes. But 
on the other hand, we would not look out, 
now, upon the thriving farms, and the ro- 
bust, independent rural citizenship that 
constitute the backbone of our security as 
a people of the future. 

The way that was chosen was neither 
the way of large individual estates, nor the 
public ownership way. The way chosen 
was to distribute widely among the indi- 
viduals in the ordinary walks of life the 
ownership of this landed domain, and the 
pre-emption and homestead acts had in 
fact that result. Those measures were 
founded upon a distinctly republican ideal, 
—the ideal that money is not the sole basis 
of capital ; that toil is capital ; that frugal- 
ity is capital; that a purpose that will per- 
sist through five years of occupancy is cap- 
ital; that a nation's wealth, in its highest 
form of effectiveness, is the individual am- 
bitions of its people. And under these 
ideals more than half of the public domain 
has been occupied, and more than a million 
families have been given a property stake 
in their country's welfare. Let me repeat: 
The great fact that confronted that gener- 
ation of statesmen was the almost measure- 
less landed domain belonging to the na- 
tion. And the great prosperity that has 
come to us as a people is due to the wis- 
dom that so managed the distribution of 
that domain Eat the whole face of our tiil- 
able soil presents, to-day, a population of 
individual proprietors,—a proprietorship 
so widely individualized that tt can be 
truthfully said of the farms of America 
that they belong to the people. 

Now it was exactly through this period 
that witnessed the peopleization of our pub- 
lic landed domain, under the policy and 
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guidance of the pre-emption and homestead 
laws, that there crept over the horizon into 
our national life the new domain, —vaster 
than the other several times over,—that 
has come under the form of corporate own- 
ership. Had our statesmanship been able 
to deal with this domain of corporate own- 
ership as it dealt with the landed domain; 
had the property embodied in the railways, 
for instance, instead of going under the pro- 
prietorship of a few men only, come under 
part proprietorship of people with savings 
to invest; had the railways come under 
part proprietorship of the engineers and 
fireman who steer the great trains, of the 
conductors, the brakemen, the switchmen, 
the whole list of men on whose individual 
faithfulness to duty the successful operation 
of the roads depend; had our great facto- 
ries interested as part proprietors the men 
who smelt the ore and roll out the steel, 
the men who feed the looms, and supervise 
their operation; had the great mining prop- 
erties interested as part proprietors the 
men who yield to their vocation the health 
and joy of living in the open day; had the 
great contracting corporations interested 
as part proprietors the men who handle the 
trowel and push the plane; had the men 
who work with their hands been given 
opportunity to improve, by ingenuity 
and persistence, their individual stake 
as the farmer who obtained land from 
the government was given such oppor- 
tunity ; had labor of all kinds, instead 
of subsisting merely on wages, been 
given individual prospect, and the savings 
of those who saved, instead of going into 
the great modern fiscal funnel, from which 
the men of might, who have control of 
the outlet, have obtained their power, been 
given a just dividend out of the great new 
things that these men of might have cre- 
ated; had such a state of affairs in the vast 
domain now represented by the corporation 
been brought about, the corporation would 
be looked upon to-day, not as something 
alien and menacing to our national life, 
but as the great available channel through 
which that national life found opportunity 
to keep up a strong and independent indi- 
vidual citizenship. 


A DOMAIN WITHOUT LAW 


But the new great domain of property, 
covered by the corporation, was not thus 
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peopleized and humanized. Events did 
not occur here as they occurred in the 
landed domain. Instead of putting this 
new domain under a policy that would 
widely and equitably distribute its property 
creations among the people, it was leſt to 
the corporation, and fhe corporation, as 
soon as born out of the loins of the 
State, was abandoned and left to shift 
for itself. And thus these two determin- 
ing currents in our national life, —the policy 
that controlled the distribution of the 
landed domain, and the absence of policy 
respecting the domain now covered by the 
corporation, though coming in point of 
time, almost side by side, have run in 
directions exactly opposite,—the one out 
to the open sea of permanent republican- 
ism, the other back toward the fastnesses 
of Feudal Conditions; conditions under 
which to him who had more was added, 
and from him who had not was taken even 
the little that he had. 

The direct cause of the condition that 
thus confronts us is to be found in the 
character of the corporation under whose 
form the new domain’s ownership went. 
Within the freedom of the corporation, 
for instance, were the means of legally 
joining together things theretofore sepa- 
rate, and thus creating, by consolidation, 
a property two-fold, many fold, more 
valuable, measured by net earnings, than 
the added values of the separate properties. 
From an economic point of view, con- 
solidation is thus fully justified. But it 
came to be the almost universal practice 
that the whole of this new value, mined 
and coined out of a shrewd idea put into 
execution, went to the men who had con- 
ceived the tdea, and had within thetr call 
the financial resources essential to tts exe- 
culion. 

Within the freedom of the corporation 
were the means of so marshaling corporate 
assets, —that is laying securities, one set 
over another, and subject in priority to 
another,—that if the expectations given 
out at the organization of the corporation 
were disappointed, the men on the inside 
still had the securities that were valuable, 
the public on the outside finding itself in 
possession of the wilted and fallen exfolia- 
tions. And all over the new domain of 
property that went into corporate form are 
strewn these fallen and worthless securities. 

The corporation had within itselt the 
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freedom, a treedom not even discounte- 
nanced by the State, of presenting one 
face to the world and another to its audi- 
tor—the freedom so to shift and manipu- 
late, that what was its financial condition 
yesterday need bear no resemblance to its 
financial condition of to-day. Men were 
given liberty, provided the corporate form 
was chosen, to scheme and plunder—a 
license to cunning of the higher order 
that bluntly imitated by ordinary cun- 
ning, would have brought the individual 
employing it, without delay, to the bar of 
justice, as engaged in criminal schemes to 
defraud. 

In short, the stipulated fee for the priv- 
ilege of incorporating being tendered, the 
State has been putting its seal on every 
contrivance, good or bad, honest or dis- 
honest, and with an indifference that, ex- 
hibited elsewhere, would have shocked 
long since the moral sense of our people. 

Out of this indifference—morally, this 
connivance — have come corporations 
bankrupt the day they were born. Out 
of it have come corporations so loosely put 
together that from the beginning they were 
destined to founder on the first billow en- 
countered. Out of it have come corpora- 
tions flying at their masthead the great 
seal of one of our States, but manned ex- 
clusively by pirates. It is legally possible, 
under our present corporation policy, as I 
have said elsewhere, for five men to sit at 
a table, lay a silver dollar in its center, 
sign articles of incorporation and subscribe 
to the stock, repocket the dollar, forward 
by mail to the State capitol the articles, 
and by return mail receive a certificate 
from the State under the State's great seal, 
certifying that the corporation created is a 
million-dollar enterprise. I know of one 
corporation that was organized recently 
under thelaws of New Jersey, with an au- 
thorized capital of forty million dollars. 
On second thought this must have looked 
high, even to the promoters, for only ten 
millions were actually issued. After a lit- 
tle more thought, the ten millions were re- 
duced to two, whether from some scruple of 
the stockholders or as a business expedient, 
I do not know. A little while after that the 
corporation was in the bankruptcy court, 
with current liabilities, contracted after its 
organization, of more than one hundred 
thousand dollars and, assets, all told, of 
less than twenty-five thousand dollars. 
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‘What saves a State, launching such a con- 
trivance, from the moral consequences of 
having issued a false and fraudulent certifi- 
cate, except the fact that such spectacles 
have become so common that they are no 
longer looked upon with accute disap- 
proval ? 

Out of this connivance and indifference 
have come the corporation built solely to 
promote the personal scheme of its sup- 
posed trustees. Their number is legion. I 
know of one that was so managed in the way 
of a false showing of net earnings, that after 
having established an apparent value that 
brought from every quarter streams of the 
people’s money, as supposed investments 
in a substantial enterprise, the ingenious 
manipulator was enabled to so dispose of 
his own holdings, at the high prices estab- 
lished, that he took out a personal fortune 
that would buy out whole counties in the 
State of Illinois. 

These are examples only. ‘They are ex- 
amples, however, that can be paralleled in 
the experience of every community. They 
reveal the lay of this whole region that 
constitutes our new great property domain 
—a region that, unlike the landed domain, 
has been left, in everything relating to the 
distribution of ownership, to the chance 
disposition and cunning of the men who 
first got upon the ground—a region prac- 
tically lawless, so far as law can be de- 
signed to promote the distribution of own- 
ership; governed, not by law, but by the 
caprice of men. 


THE EFFECT OF THE CONTROL OF 
THE FEW 


Let us look now at the effect of all this 
upon our people and their relationship to 
the new domain. First of all, perhaps, it 
brought on that money madness that 
brands us as a people from nearly all the 
other peoples of the earth. But the 
circumstances considered, it is not extra- 
ordinary that we went money mad. 
Throughout the new domain covered by 
the corporation the government had set 
no lights. But the region has not been 
without its lights—the flash every now and 
then of some Aladdin's lamp, disclosing the 
acquisition, in an hour, of personal for- 
tunes that in any other field of private 
property would have been as impossible as 
a miracle. A passion for the miraculous 
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took possession of us. And one after 
another these miracles showed up, until the 
good old-fashioned notion that a thing to be 
possessed must first be earned was lost; un- 
til all sentiment of sharing opportunity 
with others was lost; all consciousness that 
there were others, except as others might 
be tools or stepping-stones—the whole new 
domain given over to the mercies of grab. 
And grab was preached as the legitimate 
gospel of the times. 

Another effect, closely interwoven with 
the one just stated, has been the exclusion 
of the laboring man from part proprietor- 
ship in the property of the trade to which 
he is attached. The exclusion is almost 
complete. With few exceptions, the man 
who works with his hands does not even 
own the tool that is in his hands; so that, 
to the extent Hat private property is an 
institution of the country, the laboring man 
has become almost an alten. 

Nor is this exclusion, under the circum- 
stances, extraordinary. It is due, in a 
large degree, to the money mania just 
spoken of, —the unbridled rush that left to 
the founders of corporate enterprise no 
time, and practically no opportunity to 
think of, or work out, any distribution of 
proprietorship that would include any one 
not with them upon the spot. But the 
consequence is one of the perils of our na- 
tional life. When the nation took posses- 
sion of the landed domain, the invitation 
went out to all to come in and make for 
themselves a personal independence. In 
this new domain, covered by the corpora- 
tion, no practical invitation has gone to the 
man who works. Under the old order of 
things, the artisan had the prospect of 
some day owning his shop. In the new 
order there is no word of individual pros- 
pect. To the artisan, so far as opportunity 
for ownership goes, the new domain is a 
region without hope or law. And on this 
account more than any other, has grown 
up that strained relation between labor and 
capital; that unnatural attitude that marks 
them, not as friends having a common in- 
terest, but as belligerents, constantly at 
war, or sleeping upon their arms. 

Still another effect is the practical ex- 
clusion from proprietorship of the people 
with savings actually accumulated—savings 
ready to be counted out in dollars and cents. 
The bank deposits, exclusive of redeposits, 
amount now to more than eleven billion 
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dollars. These deposits belong not to the 
rich men of the country, for the rich men 
of the country are the country’s borrowers, 
but to the men and women in the ordinary 
walks of like. Increased by the holdings 
of the people in the great insurance com- 
panies, and other fiscal institutions, they 
would buy out, perhaps, at any fair valua- 
tion, much more than a controlling inter- 
est in the whole domain of property that 
the corporation controls. Now what is 
the relation of the people, the owners of 
this great wealth, to the corporate enter- 
prises that have been floated by that 
wealth? Are the owners part proprietors 
or co-partners in those corporate enter- 
prises? Not at all. The deposits remain 
the wealth of the people. But the corpo- 
rate enterprises founded upon that wealth, 
nurtured by it, without access to which the 
corporate enterprises would themselves be 
impossible, are the exclusive property of 
the few who have been able to obtain the 
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ear of the directors of the insurance com- 


panies and the banks. True the deposits 
of the people have been /zazsmufed into 
the means of proprietorship, the medium 
being that huge fiscal funnel, that present- 
ing its opening to the wealth of the entire 
country, narrows down at the outlet as it 
approaches active proprietorship, to those 
only who are its chosen beneficiaries. But 
such transmutation is not in the direction 
of the republican ideal that the property of 
the country should be owned by the people 
of the country. And the fact of significance 
is that this narrowing transmutation is on 
the increase,— enormous increase, — for 
though the whole wealth of the United 
States, distributed per capita, has grown 
in the last twenty years only about eleven 
per cent, the uninvested deposits for which 
the people have found no satisfactory in- 
vestment, except as deposits, have grown 
in the same period, about five hundred 
per cent. 

The recent revelations connected with 
insurance and other circles of high finance 
help to make my meaning clear. They 
show instances of enormous corporations 
launched with no other basis than the bor- 
rowed wealth of the people, the control 
of which has passed from the people's 
hands, and while the present method of 
corporate management remains will be 
always beyond their reach. "They show 
cven more—instances wherein the wealth 
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of the people has been so managed as to 
transfer not only its use, but in some de- 
gree the wealth itself, to those who have 
control of it; for what other meaning can 
be attached to a transaction that consists 
in the floating of a vast company, and the 
booming of its securities, followed by the 
unloading of those securities on the public 
at fanciful figures, and this followed 
in turn by their repurchase by the afore- 
time boomer at the lower figures to which 
they had inevitably dropped. 


NO MAD REMEDIES 


If, up to this point, I have succeeded in 
bringing my reader to see through appear- 
ances to the thing behind appearances, if 
there now stands out before his mind, as 
the great new fact of this generation, not 
the corporation, but the thing underneath 
the corporation, — e vast new domain of 
actual private property, to the creation and 


.ownership of which the corporation has 


contributed nothing but form; if he be 
impressed with the fact that this actual 
thing underneath, —the great new domain, 
—all mere form being swept aside, is the 
real thing that should engage and stir his 
interest ; if I have succeeded in pointing 
out that the sin of the corporation, as it 
affects the ownership of this new great do- 
main, is not that it is a corporation, but 
that, as a medium of ownership, the cor- 
poration has been used to narrow the par- 
ticipation of the people in the ownership of 
the new domain; in short, if I have the 
facts of the whole problem before him, in 
their sight relation to each other, the re- 
maining inquiry is, which way shall we 
turn to undo what has been done, and 
thereby bring into the new domain the 
republican ideals that have done so much 
in the distribution of the landed domain. 
One thing is sure: We should not turn 
to mad remedies,—deal with the institu- 
tions of the new domain as an endangered 
people would deal with a mad dog. It is 
one thing to destroy, another to recon- 
struct. What we want in the solution ot 
the problem before us is not some sup- 
posed retribution ; what we want is reform, 
—some practical, workable reform. 
Another direction to which we should 
not turn is State socialism. Just now State 
socialism is giving its attention to municipal 
ownership. Respecting municipal owner- 
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ship of public utilities, could the movement 
be confined to that field, I have nothing 
here to say. But in a few years,—proba- 
bly by the time the next presidential con- 
ventions meet, State socialism will have 
widened out to include the railroads, the 
telegraphs, and the telephones of the coun- 
try. Should popular approval follow it 
there, the program would be extended to 
the coal and ore mines. And in the end, 
the whole institution of private property 
would be endangered. That this delusion, 
in one or more of these disguises, is now 
under considerable momentum, cannot be 
truthfully denied. ‘That every revelation 
of corporate property misused, and of un- 
suspecting people robbed, swells and accel- 
erates the movement, cannot be denied. 
That every man who comes to the door of 
the new great property domain and finds 
it closed and bolted against such as his 
kind, is likely to become a recruit to the 
socialistic movement, cannot be denied. 
But socialism ralized, would overturn civ- 
ilization, for only in full freedom for the 
play of that law of natural selection, that 
balances and sifts men until they have 
found the place in industrial life for which 
they are best fitted, does the world, and 
especially the world of labor, obtain the 
full benefit of the varying gifts that have 
been sown by nature into the brains and 
hands of her individual children. 

Opposed to this growing tendency to- 
ward StatÉ socialism, and generally ac- 
cepted, perhaps, as its final antidote, is the 
policy vaguely phrased State Control of 
Corporations. By this generally is under- 
stood a policy that sees to it that the ap- 
petite of corporations for too great profits 
be kept down,—that corporations be 
reined and bitted, as an over lively horse 
is reined and bitted. And Mr. Roose- 
velt's administration has become, in this 
respect, an example of watchfulness that 
will be the rule of succeeding administra- 
tions for a long time to come. 

But though this be commendable, as 
one of the daily concerns of government 
dealing with daily conditions, as a genuine 
and lasting solution of the corporation 
problem, it will fail, completely fail, The 
vision behind it is far too narrow, the 
reach of vision far too short to comprehend 
what the problem really is. It is discerned, 
of course, or rather felt, that something is 
wrong—that in the face of conditions as 
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they exist to-day is an abnormal, even sin- 
ister look. But this policy thus far has 
failed to discern that the feeling behind that 
look is something deeper than dissatisfac- 
tion over the price paid for a bar of struc- 
tural steel or a beefsteak, something in- 
finitely deeper—a human instinct, amount- 
ing lo a passion, as old as the world itsec;. 

One summer evening, a few years ago, 
I found myself in one of our northern 
lakes, pushing out from shore in a little 
boat, alone. The sky was clear, revealing 
a firmament from which the stars hung 
down like points of light; the water unruf- 
fled as a mirror, holding in its depths 
the inverted sky! On no side was there 
sign of a horizon. Upward, downward, 
to the right, to the left, whichever way 1 
looked, were the unending reaches of the 
world-filled sphere. 

I looked about m» To the ends of 
space, sailing the oceans of space, in and 
out among each other, were the fleets of 
the firmament, each star a ship bearing I 
knew not what list of passengers or cargo, 
but piloted on courses so accurately charted 
that through three thousand years and 
more of 599055 observation no catastrophe 
has been recorded. And in the center of 
this world- filled sphere — of this sphere of 
moving worlds—so accurately poised that 
on him converged all their changing lines, 
lay this single individual, this almost un- 
known individual man. 

For a moment the vision humbled me, 
as one feels humbled who finds himself 
unexpectedly in some great, best seat to 
which he has no claim. But then the in- 
quiry came: Whose eye is it that is sweep- 
ing this universe from outpost to outpost ? 
Whose intelligence was it that, unaided by 
help other than the map of the skies, de- 
ciphered out of the skies what courses the 
fleets were sailing, what courses they had 
sailed through all times past, what courses 
they would sail through all time to come? 
Whose heart is it that, like a finely strung 
instrument, is leaping into the universal 
chorus? For, vast as the universe is, finely 
as it may be balanced, infinite as is the 
eternity out of which it came and the 
eternity into which it is going, it must 
have been designed from all time for him 
whose eye and thought have been gradu- 
ally encompassing it, and whose heart has 
a string attuned to every one of its harmo- 
nies. No. No. The individual man is 
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not swallowed up in the universe. The 
universe was made for the individual man. 
Narrowing our vision to things strictly 
human—to government, to the church, to 
progress generally—the same great inspi- 
ration appears. Underlying each, the 
purpose of each, is the individual man. 
Every sentence in the charter of human 
liberty was written that the individual 
might be ennobled. Every inspiration of 
the church has had for its object his up- 
lifting. The individual put foremost, ac- 
counts for every step in the progress of the 
race. And great as the institution of pri- 
vate property is, it can show no title to 
existence, except that as in opening oppor- 
tunity to the achievement of individual 
independence, it has filled the individuals 
of the world, since time began, with the 
stimulus that has made great and lasting 
the world's achievements. Behind the 
look that has come into the face of indus- 
trial conditions, as they exist to-day, I re- 
peat, is something deeper than dissatisfac- 
tion over prices, something infinitely deep- 
er—the human passion, old as the world 
itself, to have some lasting individual part 
in the achievements of mankind. And it 
is just in this quality of human nature that 
the root of the corporation problem lies— 
a problem that will not be solved, or put 
fairly on its way to solution, until the de- 
mands of this deeper human nature are 
recognized and adequate steps taken to 
rescue the domain, created by the labor 
and genius of mankind, from that practical 
anarchy that, under present conditions, 
makes it a dark and forbidden ground. 


THE REAL POWER OF THE PEOPLE 


Is the rescue impossible? The tree, 
artificially crowded and twisted out of its 
natural symmetry, will not spring out and 
up the moment the restraints are removed. 
But if the tree be young and growing, nature 
in time will repair the deformity. And if we, 
who Have the responsibilities of this day 
upon our shoulders, resolutely set about the 
restoration of the young domain of private 
property, represented by the corporation, 
to an atmosphere that will invite the na- 
tion's pride and interest, events will take 
place here, as they have taken place in the 
landed domain, that will eventually give 
us here, as it gave us there, an ownership 
so individualized that it can be said at last, 
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that all the property of the country belongs 
to the people. Let me marshal a few of 
the facts that help to give me this faith. 

The first of these is, that ne bulk of the 
wealth of the country is still in the hands of 
its people. Note the distinction. While the 
ownership and control of the new great 
property domain is narrowed to a few, the 
wealth on which that ownership rests, — 
from which it largely feeds,—is still the 
possession of the people in the ordinary 
walks of life. These people own the wealth 
that makes up the large bank deposits. 
These people own the largest portion of 
the nation’s bonds, the State bonds, city, 
county, school district, and road bonds. 
These people own a large proportion of the 
railroad and other corporation bonds. 
They have immense sums invested in in- 
surance and trust companies. Collier's 
Weekly gave it as its opinion recently, that 
the savings in the savings banks of New 
York alone, would buy out twice over the 
Standard Oil Company. And though no 
exact facts are at hand on which to base a 
statement, I believe it safe to say that the 
people of America have the financial means 
at hand to possess themselves, at fair 
prices, of enough of the new great domain 
of property to make it as widely individu- 
alized as are the farms of America. 

The next fact in proof of my faith is, 
that the individual instinct for ownership 
has not yet been put to sleep. Outside of 
certain classes who have never@been gen- 
uinely American, the American, wherever 
you find him, is still keen to have à part in 
the achievements of the day, and out of 
that part to realize something toward in- 
dividual independence. The trouble is, 
not lack of instinct, but lack of opportu- 
nity,—I mean of course, sober opportunity 
as distinguished from that fake activity that 
the stock markets hold up as opportunity. 

Nor has this instinct any fear of the cor- 
poration simply because it is a corporation. 
It invests, — for a deposit is in essence an 
investment,—in the banks, the savings so- 
cieties, the insurance companies, and other 
corporations, though they are corporations. 
The instinct is not afraid of corporation, 
but it distinguishes between corporations. 
It is an instinct that reasons, that selects, 
but always is alive,—keenly alive. 

Still another fact ts the rapidly growing 
tendency upon the part of the present 
owners of enterprises, to admit the men 
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who labor with their hands, into participa- 
tion tn the increase of the enterprise. ‘The 
world is rapidly waking up to the fact that 
hands with heart and good will behind 
them, are immeasurably more capable 
than hands that beat stroke only to the 
passing of the minutes. And what is of 
more consequence, the world is beginning 
to wake up to the moral truth that the mere 
size of one's accumulations do not count 
for much, —that it is just conduct between 
man and man that counts; and to nis other 
truth, that labor, making up with capital the 
force that gives to enterprise its increase, is 
morally entitled to a share in the increase 
of the enterprise. This awakening is man- 
ifested in those corporations,—and the 
number is constantly increasing, —that are 
now trying fairly to interest their employees 
as shareholders, and those others that ap- 
portion to the employees each year, ashare 
of the year's net earnings. The moral 
awakening has gone still further, —has gone 
in some cases to a point where capital di- 
vides with labor that portion of the stock 
issue that stands for what labor, along 
with capital and management, jointly have 
done towards increasing the money value 
of the enterprise as an entirety. 

Now men, everywhere, are the creatures 
of moral forces. The deliberate judgment 
of a nation, even though it remain a moral 
judgment only, in thé long run rules. Men 
do not stand out against the righteous 
judgment of mankind. And a national 
awakening that would lift the corporation 
out of the morass of greed and selfishness 
into which it has fallen, giving to it, in le- 
gal form, the moral ideal that labor is a 
co-partner in every successful enterprise, 
would be followed, I believe, by such a 
transformation in the relations of corpora- 
tion and employee, that in this direction, 
too, the ownership of the great new domain 
of property would widen and widen, until 
it became widely individualized. 

But where, say those who have followed 
me patiently thus far, do you propose to 
begin ? What concrete thing shall be done 
first? At what point will the way turn out 
of the morass, into the highway that is to 
lead us into the uplands of corporate prop- 
erties humanized? 


THE WAY OUT 


The beginning of the way is national in- 
corporation. I am for national incorpora- 
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tion as the foundation upon which to build, 
—the sole way in which the work of re- 
organization can go on under the eye of 
one master, instead of five and forty masters. 

Mr. Bryan, Commissioner Garfield, and 
possibly Mr. Roosevelt, favor what is 
called Federal License. The object of 
federal license is to bit and curb the pres- 
ent corporation to the end that it travel 
not ungoverned in the matter of prices. I 
am for national incorporation as against 
federal license, not because the two are 
nearly alike, as some people suppose, but 
because in the end to be attained, they are 
wholly unlike, —national incorporation be- 
ing the only method that will directly and 
effectively go to the root of the disease, the 
peopleization of the ownership of the new 
domain. I would have the corporation of 
the future deal fairly with the people in the 
matter of prices. But I set above that, as 
the supreme object to be attained, this 
other thing: That the people of the 
country be brought back into the owner- 
ship of the property of the country. And 
to attain this, the nation must have its 
hand, not simply in the guidance of exist- 
ing corporations, but in the construction of 
the new córporation. 

Contributory to this work of reconstruc- 
tion, a fey general principles may be sug- 
gested, the first of which is, hat the new 
corporation must be constructed on lines of 
simplicity. 

There never has been need, from any 
sound financial or economic point of view, 
for the labyrinthian constructions that 
seem the order of the day—securities 
so overlying each other and often so in- 
volved, that no one not an expert buying a 
security can locate his claim. Two classes 
of securities ought in every case to be suf- 
ficient—the security that represents actual 
cash paid in, or its equivalent in property, 
and the security that may be issued from 
time to time as the value of the property 
actually increases, and to cover such in- 
creased value. The corporation that can- 
not be financially launched upon lines thus 
plainly put before the eye ought not to be 
launched at all, for here, as elsewhere, 
mystery means not something essential to 
success, but something open to uses other 
than the corporation's success. 

Simplicity in the issue of securities such 
as I have pointed out would not interfere 
with any legitimate financial need of the 
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corporation. The corporation could still 
borrow money at stated rates of interest, 
issuing bonds secured by mortgage upon 
the properties. But such bonds would be 
a part of the security that represented 
actual cash paid in, or its equivalent in 
property, and for all time, and through all 
change and consolidation, such bonds, 
together with the stock securities originally 
represented by cash or property equivalent, 
would be the fundamental securities, on 
which interest or dividends must be paid 
before the second class of securities could 
share in the earnings—these secondary 
securities representing the increment of 
value, the increase in earning power, the 
good will of the property, as distinguished 
from the cash investment constituting the 
fundamental security. 

Provision should be made to interest 
labor in ownership. The securities issued 
on account of increased value should be 
issued only as the increase is shown, not 
by prediction or expectation, but by such 
experience as proves the fact, and provi- 
sion should be made that such securities 
may be divided equitably between the capi- 
tal invested and the labor put in, and 
expedients be adopted to encourage corpo- 
rations formed on that basis. 

The corporation being truste for tts 
owners, the government must be gtven op- 
portunity to exercise a constant watch that 
the trust ts executed. Under supervision, 
something like the watch the government 
holds over the national banks—seeing to it 
that financial conditions are always correctly 
reported, that no capability of the corpora- 
tion is diverted to private gain, and that 
transgressions meet with swift punish- 
ment—personal schemes would be reduced 
to a minimum. And what is more, corpo- 
rate activity would be lifted to a higher 
plane of personal and moral responsibility. 
Under such supervision, too, public utility 
corporations, deriving their existence from 
the United States, could be made to obey 
those laws that look to the giving of equal 
opportunity to all, because they could be 
punished by the government for any form 
of discrimination or favoritism, not simply 
by a fine, but by possession taken by the 
government as the government now takes 
possession of recusant national banks, 
and such possession continued until the 
corporation was brought to obey the law. 

Provision should be made for a govern- 
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ment exchange, or @ private exchange un- 
der government supervision, through which 
the securities of national corporations could 
be bought and sold. In this way would 
be drawn a distinctly visible line between 
the securities of national corporations and 
securities in corporations that refuse to 
nationalize—a line that would soon be un- 
derstood as the boundary between corpo- 
rations that were willing to be faithful trus- 
tees of the owners, faithful at the same 
time to their duties to the people and cor- 
porations that had inner and ulterior de- 
signs. My own opinion is that this distinct 
differentiation of the national from the 
hybrid corporation would in time lead 
every corporation engaged in interstate 
commerce voluntarily to incorporate under 
the national law. A just plan of organiza- 
tion and supervision being offered, the 
people would not long permit the bank and 
insurance accumulations to be absorbed 
in corporations that refused the plan. 

That the vast new domain of property, 
withheld from the ownership of the people 
by the corporate lawlessness of the past 
can, without disorder, be restored to the 
people, requires some faith. That it will 
be restored by setting those things right that 
heretofore have been allowed to go wrong, 
requires faith that things once set right 
and kept right will work themselves out 
right—that a righteous cause, righteously 
begun and righteously maintained, draws 
aid from a power that, though not fully com- 
passed by our vision, enters mightily into 
shaping the destinies of mankind. 

I have that faith. Whether the world 
knows it or not, that faith is the faith of 
the world. More than anything else it 
has moved the world. And the immedi- 
ate work that lies before those who believe 
with me in the regeneration of the corpo- 
ration is to reach the faith that underlies 
American character—to set in vibration 
the moral fiber in our character, that once 
set in vibration will not rest until the work 
of regeneration has been begun, and once 
begun, has been accomplished. 

The great fact of to-day is the domain of 
private property under corporate ownership. 
Widely and individually owned, in accord- 
ance with the instincts of a republican 
people, this new domain would be the 
pride of the republic. Narrowly owned, 
under processes which kept going are bound 
to narrow its ownership still more, this 
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new domain is the peril of the republic. 
The prevailing temper of the day is to 
tear it down. But the real problem is, not 
how to tear it down, nor how to hamper this 
new great domain, but how to honorably 
reclaim it from present conditions that, like 
the great landed domain distributed by our 
fathers among the people, this new domain 
may come likewise into the proprietorship 
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individually of the people. In the end 
some organization will give to this work 
the momentum of a political move- 
ment. The practical question is: When 
will some party set out upon this move- 
ment? With the cloud that already hangs 
over the horizon, seamed and streaked with 
flashes of a people's impatience, that when 
becomes a question full of significance. 
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By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
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s Chubb was that she 
253 yearned to be the life of 
the party, and Providence 
bad not called her to do 
that. She wasn't stupid or 
bad looking, and if she.could have accept- 
ed her born róle of pleasant, sensible sort 
of an old thing, she would have been 
fairly well liked. But she had to be a 
charmer, and no one would stand for that. 
If you were nice to her, she got coquet- 
tish, and if you weren't, she took on a 
hungry-dog look that was almost as bad. 
She had the room next mine on the top 
floor, while the two Hopper boys were op- 
posite, and she never opened her door 
without an agony lest she should meet one 
of us without a tie on or something. She 
used to make discreet little noises when she 
came up the stairs in the evening, —coughs 
and scraping her feet and calling back good 
night, and we would do a wild scuttle just 
to gratify her, though we usually were 
dressed enough for all practical purposes. 
Mrs. Brimmer made a specialty of art stu- 
dents, and, besides us three fellows, there 
were three girls from the League on the 
floor below, splendid girls, though only one 
of them, Alison Meade, could draw for a 
cent. 


Now I was pretty well gone on Alison 
Meade about that time (Agnes knows all 
about it and doesn't mind). Alison wasn't 
pretty in the way Agnes is, of course, but 
she looked like a bully big doll, —the same 
kind of round red cheeks and round brown 
eyes and round yellow hair, and she really 
could draw, if she would only have worked. 
But she was so bursting jolly, she couldn't. 
You might as well have expected a fire- 
cracker to keep office hours. The six of 
us sat at the round table in thé back par- 
lor, where we could be shut off from the 
rest, and you can imagine how we felt when 
there was a new shuffle in the dining-room 
and, as a result, Chubb was planted 
down with us. She was a great friend of 
Mrs. Brimmer's, so we couldn't very well 
say anything—downstairs. Upstairs Chris 
Hooper suggested in his quiet little drawl 
that if Miss Chubb didn’t-enjoy-her-seat 
at the table, she would-probably-ask to 
be-again-changed. 

We were all six to be at Mrs. Brimmer’s 
this Christmas. The girls lived too far 
away to go home, the Hooper boys’ people 
were in Europe, and I had put off my lov- 
ing family with a big bluff about work. For 
weeks before we had gone about in terror 
lest some kind friend should find us out 
and take pity on us. People were forever 
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dragging one or another of us away to have 
**a real home dinner, or a little change 
from boarding house life, and we would 
have to go and be polite and make con- 
versation in their stupid old houses, 
knowing all the while that the rest were 
having just as good a dinner and an ever- 
lastingly better time, with blessed Mrs. 
Brimmer shaking like a naphtha launch at 
the fun and lending things to dress up in 
and saying, Anything you like, children, 
so long as you leave the roof on, and don't 
disturb Mr. Cooke. We had planned a 
mighty Christmas celebration, and we 
weren't going to let a little thing like the 
truth do any of us out of it (that was be- 
fore Agnes took me in hand), so when old 
family friends wrote that they couldn't bear 
to think of us **eating our Christmas tur- 
key in a boarding house, we dealt with 
them firmly and unscrupulously, and we 
had managed to avoid personal encounters. 
And then, two weeks before, here came 
Chubb into our midst, pleased and sportive 
and bound to show she wasn't a day older 
than us in spirit, —oh, it was awful. 
Chubb appeared at dinner every evening 
with some fresh proposition, —that we 
should go to the Eden Musee or take a 
ride on a trolley or play charades in the 
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parlor, and we spent the whole meal get- 
ting out of it. One night she insisted on 
sitting up and giving us a supper party 
when we came home from thetheater. We 
acted like sin,—threw macaroons and 
squirted siphons and made horrid jokes 
about butter; and, the worse we were, 
the more she beamed. e hated it to 
the squirming point, inside, but she did so 
want to be a convivial spirit, poor old goat, 
that she fooled herself, if not us. 

I suppose we would have gone on grum- 
bling, and taken her presence at our 
Christmas party as an inevitable affliction, 
if she hadn't: made us all, including Mary 
Martindale, so ripping mad Christmas 
morning. It had snowed hard for several 
days, and so the first number on our pro- 
gram for the holiday was athletic sports in 
the back yard. I had sneaked in half a 
dozen wooden shovels, and I laid one 
gracefully at each place on the breakfast 
table, tied with red ribbon and holly. I 
thought Mrs. Brimmer would explode when 
she saw them. Mary Martindale felt that 
Chubb ought to have had one, too, and 
wanted to give up hers, but we compro- 
mised by scurrying through and leaving 
the table before she got down. 

It was a great day, and we took to the 
back yard like a menagerie le loose, Alison 
in a red sweater and cap that made her 
look just as if she ought to be coming out 
of some kid’s stocking with ‘‘ Merry 
Christmas from Santa Claus’’ pinned on 
her front. We built an open fort against 
the high board fence and snowballed each 
other till we were limp. Then we dropped 
down on the back steps to get our breath. 
I had my head ducked forward, wholly 
off guard, when Alison put a nasty, clammy 
handful of snow inside my collar. Of 
course I jumped up to punish her, and she - 
gave me a great race, in and out about the 
clothes poles. At last I cornered her, and 
she tried to barricade herself in the fort, 
but I dodged in, and—well, I got even 
with her. Good and even. Never you 
mind how. 

She broke away, and we stood sort of 
laughing and gasping. The fort walls hid 
us from the others, but suddenly some- 
thing made us look up. And there at a 
window above stood Chubb, just gloating. 
She started, as if to dodge away, then she 
saw it was too late, so she beamed and 
nodded and kissed her hand as though to 


It was a peach, that letter 


show she would have done just the same 
herself in dur place. It made us pretty 
sick, I can tell you. Alison turned on me, 
then, and said a lot of things she would 
never have thought of by herself, —about 
liberties, and being a gentleman, and all 
the usual mad-girl poppycock, and finally 
we went back pretty stiff. 

We found the gang looking glum, too. 
Chubb had joined them, armed with the 
furnace shovel, and was inciting them to 
make a snow man. She was terrible coy 
when we appeared. 

** Oh, I saw you !’’ she called. What 
will you give me not to tell?“ 

Well, of course, that was as good as tell- 
ing. Alison turned red and stalked into 
the house, and I stood like a fool while the 
others pretended not to understand. 
Chubb babbled on: Forts without roofs 
are exposed to the enemy and very dan- 
gerous. I should advise all besieged young 
women to arm themselves with umbrellas, 


Otherwise—’’ and a lot more talk like that. 

Now these were nice girls, even if they 
weren’t prim and formal, and we fellows 
had always understood and respected it. 
And to have old Chubb taking a Christmas 
accident for our usual program, made us 
furious. We left her to play with her fur- 
nace shovel by herself, and went up to the 
sewing-room, which Mrs. Brimmer let us 
use for a gathering place. Alison would 
not come, and Mary Martindale went to 
bring. her, but came back alone and very 
dismal. 

** Alison is packing her bag, and she’s 
going out to her cousin's in Paterson,’’ she 
explained. She says she won't sit at the 
table with Miss Chubb, Christmas or no 
Christmas. 

You can imagine if that was a thunder- 
bolt. We had been planning this Christ- 
mas party for two months, and without 
Alison it wouldn’t be anything. Even 
Mary Martindale had to admit it was time 
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for action. She was as disgusted as any 
of us. We deliberated earnestly; then we 
persuaded Alison, through an emissary, to 
wait till after luncheon, which she should 
have up in her room. The rest of us were 
at the table promptly at one. 

At first we had a fear Chubb might have 
gone out, but presently we heard her little 
quick-trip step on the stairs, —she was hor- 
ridly girlish, —and tried not to look as she 
picked up the note that was lying at her 
place. As she read it, she sort of smiled 
and bridled, then folded it mysteriously 
and began to talk a blue streak without 
much knowing what she said. She was too 
excited to eat, and presently she left the 
table, then hesitated and came back. 

** [ am so sorry not to share your Christ- 
mas fun to-night,’’ she said, smiling with 
her head on one side, ** but an old friend 
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wants me, and I think I ought to 
go. I hope you will have a beau- 
tiful, beautiful time !’’ Her voice 
fairly thrilled and bubbled, and I 
must admit we all felt a sickly little 
qualm for half a minute. But the 
thought of Alison going off to New 
Jersey steadied us. 

You see, there had been a soft 
old duck of forty named Higginson 
at Mrs. Brimmer’s that fall, and 
Chubb had worn her best clothes 
every night while he lasted, though 
he never knew it. He had had 
something of a crush on Mary Mar- 
tindale, who of course wouldn't be 
bothered with him, and we suspected 
that that was why he had moved 
up to One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth Street very suddenly about a 
month before. He was all right, 
but he wore a curly beard and 
laughed like a nanny-goat and said, 
** Now, Miss Martindale !’’ by way 
of repartee--you know the kind. 
Chubb's note had his signature, 
and it asked her to meet him at the 
One Hundred and  Twenty-fifth 
Street “L”? station and eat her 
Christmas dinner with him: **For- 
give the unconventionality of the 
suggestion, my dear Miss Chubb, 
but we are both without kindred 
here, so why not—’’ Chris Hooper 
knew just how Higginson would 
have done it, and it was pretty safe 
that Chubb had never seen his 
writing. We faked a good excuse for his not 
coming down to get her, and said not to 
answer—just come! It was a peach, that 
letter. And Chubb was just coming, you 
can bet. She spent the whole afternoon 
ironing lace and cleaning white gloves. 

Alison was so rapturous when she heard 
what we had done that she forgot to stay 
mad at me, and for an hour or so we had 
a great time, all playing hearts in the sew- 
ing- room. Then Mary Martindale began 
to look worried. We had had a hard time 
winning her over, and it was evident she 
needed reconvincing,. but somehow, not 
one of us wanted to bring up the subject. 
An occasional whiff of Chubb’s gasoline 
was beginning to make us alla little un- 
comfortable. Presently Mary Martindale 
went off to write letters, and the rest 
of us gradually scattered. to our rooms. 


A CHRISTMAS BORE 


The afternoon had been clouding over, 
and at about four o’clock it began to storm, 
first bursts of wind and snow, then a steady 
gale full of nipping sleet. Chubb’s door 
wasn’t quite shut, and I had a glimpse of 
her drying her hair on the steam pipes. 
The storm got worse and worse, but she 
never stopped humming and singing. 

At half past five, Chubb tiptoed by in a 
wrapper with a pile of towels, frightfully 
rattled lest she should meet someone. At 
six she was off again, and we heard her 
knocking on Florence Watrous’s door with 
a joyful request to be hooked up or some- 
thing. All the girls were evidently to- 
gether, and we heard Chubb babbling on 
to them about old friends and the spirit of 
Christmas and how full the world was of 
beautiful little acts and courtesies, for a 
good fifteen minutes. Presently I saw her 
starting out. I grasped my coat and 
goloshes and ran after her. f 

„Let me—help you to your car,“ I 
said, red with shame. She was horridly 
pleased and didn’t want to accept, but I 
pushed her out and shut the door. My, 
but it was a storm! I managed to keep 
the umbrella up, but it must have taken 
us ten minutes to beat our way down the 
block to the Elevated. Every step, I was 
on the point of telling her.not to go, but I 
just hadn't the nerve to explain. And 
she was so grateful to me, it made me ill. 

The girls were in the hall when I came 
back. e 
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„Worst storm I ever was out in," I 
said; we went up to dress without a word. 

It was to be a fancy party, very fancy. 
The girls had knocked off work for several 
days to make the costumes, —they would 
always do that. Five of us were dressed 
as small kids, while Brick Hooper, billow- 
ing with cushions, was an old mammy 
nurse, and by the time we had got done 
laughing at each other we were fairly gay 
again. The other boarders lined up to 
watch us march down, —they looked on us 
as a sort of perennial circus,—and there 
was a Christmas tree covered with fool 
presents and candles in the middle of the 
table; we had got that ready the night be- 
fore. All was decently merry when we 
took up our napkins,—and then a queer 
silence fell. Under each napkin was a 
red-ribboned package, and Chubb’s card 
overflowing with good wishes on top. 

Of course we had to openthem, and there 
she had gone and made us each a real gift, 
collar holders and veil cases and such 
things, all full of little stitches and hard 
work. We put them down, and we didn’t 
look at each other till a great bucket of 
sleet was dashed against the window. 
Then I saw that Alison’s eyes were rounder 
than ever, and there was a big round tear 
on her cheek. I got her hand under the 
table and squeezed it, and we all began to 
talk hard. 

That was the most awful party I ever 
went to. We howled and acted up like 


That was the worst Christmas party I ever went to 
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kids and pushed back the rugs afterwards 
for a regular kid dance, and all the time 
every one of us was just listening, —listen- 
ing for the door bell and wondering what 
we'd say when Chubb came in, draggled 
and disappointed. And Chubb didn’t come, 
—that was the queer part of it. Alison 
and I agreed in a whisper that she must 
have stopped to get her dinner somewhere 
so ‘as not to admit she had been left. But 
when ten o'clock struck and still no Chubb, 
we were jolly well frightened. We kept up 
the general bluff of care-free Christmas joy, 
and Mrs. Brimmer, who had laughed till she 
couldn't stand up, kept saying, I declare, 
it's too bad Miss Chubb had to miss this!“ 
, That didn't make us any happier, though 
we didn't once acknowledge out loud that 
we were troubled. 

At eleven o'clock it was still snowing 
furiously, and I give you my word I was 
planning to sneak out and take a look 
about the streets to see if she had gone 
down anywhere, when the door bell made 
us dash for the front hall with a spontane- 
ousness that was a dead give-away. Chris 
and I opened the door, and there stood 
Chubb, beaming like a gargoyle, with her 
hand held fast in that of Mr. Higgin- 
son. Anda cab stood at the curb. 

** Good-night! Such a beautiful time!“ 
she was saying. He dived away and she 
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swirled in and stood blinking and smiling 
for a minute, then went off into a shriek 
of laughter. We had quite forgotten our 
clothes, but in our relief we looked at each 
other, and then we yelled, too. Oh, 
we were a joyous sight! But it wasn't 
till that moment that we fully appre- 
ciated it. We didn’t understand what 
had happened to Chubb, but we were too 
wildly happy to care then, so we just joined 
hands and danced around her, and then 
we closed in and all gave her a Christmas 
hug at once. Chris said he kissed her. 

Well, Chubb stayed on at our table and 
she was a worse bore than ever, but some 
way we never minded her as much after 
that. We wondered and we wondered 
how she had found Higginson that night, 
but we could not very well ask her, and it 
wasn’t till spring that that wretched Mary 
Martindale confessed. Of course she had 
sent a messenger up to Higginson with a 
note explaining the ** foolish and thought- 
less joke Christmas spirits had betrayed us 
into, and throwing the whole crowd on 
his mercy. He had done his part for 


Mary's sake, and then, as it happened, 
Chubb had turned up just his size, so we 
actually did them a kindness. But Mary 
wouldn't relieve our minds that night be- 
cause she thought we needed a small 
I guess we did. | 


lesson. 


“GIRL” 


A Story of Others 


By Emerson Hough 


AUTHOR OF ‘HEART'S DESIRE’? 


TRAV ASARRELL sat alone in the 
Nets long, high-ceiled library of 
Fy his city house. About him 
were books, heavy furni- 
ture, deep draperies. A 
š narrow window or so let out 
upon the street, but no sound came 
through the shrouding and softening cur- 
tains, nor did rustle or whisper reach the 
ear through the silken covered doors which 
made towards the interior of the house. 
This was the sanctuary of the master. For 
the last three months, he had been more and 
more in the habit of resorting to it. Here 
he could have silence, silence, and again 
silence. Of late he had seemed to crave it. 

Time was when Harrell looked upon 
these rich surroundings with pride of own- 
ership. They flattered him. In his twenty 
years of business life in the city, he had 
reached success—an American success. 
Folk pointed him out in awe, in a vast 
American envy. They felt a certain rev- 
erence for this august residence, tall, se- 
vere, seclusive. Harrell himself joined 
them in this feeling. He was proud of his 
own success. For twenty years, with the 
fierce joy of conflict, he had kept the 
business pace, more than kept it,—had 
made it, forced it. Others had lagged 
and fallen, but not he. 

Now he asked himself how it was, since 
these things were true, he could feel any- 
thing like weariness or fatigue ; why it was 
that more and more often he came to this 
sanctuary to find solitude and silence. Yet, 
as to that, whose affair was it but his own? 

It was Sunday afternoon. About Har- 
rell’s cushioned chair lay component parts 
of two Sunday newspapers. He had been 
trying to read them through, in the per- 
formance of one of his weekly duties. 
Church? He had not been inside a church 


for fifteen years. He remembered vaguely 
this afternoon that his father had been a 
deacon ; that when he himself was a child 
his mother had been wont on Sunday 
morning to pin about his neck a broad 
white collar and send him out to Sunday- 
school All that, was a thousand years 
ago. "They had been poor. As for him- 
self, he had succeeded. He had had no 
mother for very many years. He had had 
the city. He had succeeded, —yes, there 
was no doubt of that. That proof lay all 
about him. 

As he gazed at the printed page before 
him, Harrell frowned; his broad jaw 
tightened in indignation. He had read 
this column-head several times, and he had 
forgotten it. Why should he be preoccu- 
pied? He had read of the danger of too 
much preoccupation. Perhaps he would 
do better if he took up the magazines. He 
did so. He found himself reading the 
same page over and over again. He for- 
got the full-page picture, and turned back 
again. Now he began to wonder, in a vague 
way, and as he did so he sat up, listening. 

What was that annoying noise? Was 
anyone talking, whispering, disturbing him 
against his orders, breaking the silence 
which he coveted, which he needed? He 
frowned sternly and turned again to the 
page, which again began to blur. His 
mind was unstable, its detail not clean-cut 
in line, its performance like that of an un- 
focussed lens. It once again came to his 
ears, that sound. It was not whispering; 
it was not distant talking. It was moaning, 
low, distant moaning, as of some creature 
suffering. 

Harrell sprang upright. His face had 
horror on it. It was his own voice that 
he had heard! ! 

‘c God have mercy!’’ he murmured to 
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himself, I didn’t know I was ill. Non- 
sense, nonsense! He repeated it over 
and over again, looking about him. He 
stepped to the tall glass and gazed at the 
reflection which he saw. He seemed full- 
figured, a bit florid, apparently strong and 
. healthy. Perhaps his gaze was a trifle 
tired, but then—might not a man become 
tired now and again? The forehead was 
still smooth, the eyes clear enough. A 
faint shade of Something lay upon his face. 
But nothing,—no, there was nothing in 
the face he saw which could suggest that 
back of it was hell ! 

* Am I going insane?’’ Harrell asked 
himself, seating himself and undertaking 
to argue the matter impartially. ‘‘ Has 
anything gone wrong without my knowing 
it?" He paused, thinking. Again that 
sound came to his ear—the low moaning 
—his own voice! He shuddered, the 
sweat coming out upon his face. 

** Nonsense !’’ he exclaimed again. It 
is physical, purely. A brisk walk, a little 
exercise—’’ His glance fell upon a pair 
of dumb-bells in front of the mirror. He 
picked them up and began going through 
a series of exercises. He had been an 
athlete in hisday. It was of no use. His 
arms fell at his sides nerveless A cold 
terror seized him. He sprang tothe door, 
found his hat and coat in the hall, and 
hastened to the street. 

The air and sunlight steadied him a 
trifle. It is all right, he assured him- 
self. It might become serious, but I'll 
attend to it in time. I suppose I must see 
a doctor." He recalled that of late he 
had seen his wife look at him queerly, and 
had heard her sigh. At least she was not 
there to bother him to-day. It was three 
months since she dad left for Old Point 
with her friends. He was proud of his 
wife. She carried off things well And 
if one cared to remain home alone quietly, 
whose affair was it but his own? If one 
found it necessary to consult a doctor for a 
little nervousness, whose affair was that 
unless his own? Arnold was a specialist. 
He did not really require a specialist, he 
assured himself, but Arnold was a member 
of one of his clubs, and—well, he would 
drop in on Arnold casually. 

But Doctor Arnold, the celebrated spe- 
cialist, was not at home, neither was Bill- 
ings, on the second block, nor Ismond, 
nor Joachim. 
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* Why don't these fellows stay at 
home ?’’ protested Harrell to himself quer- 
ulously. ‘‘Why, one might be really ill, 
you know—a man obliged to go to work 
on Monday morning.’’ 

In a half daze Harrell found himself 
wandering away from the’ wide, clean, 
paved avenue with rows of mansions like 
his own. He found himself far to one 
side, upon a street he had never seen. 
There were apartments, flats, he supposed 
they called them, long rows of them, 
dingy, dreary, hopeless. Blurred lights 
began to shine as the twilight fell. Har- 
rell had always hated November and the 
twilight. He looked about him now and 
there came upon him a sudden horror, an 
impulse to flee. It seemed to him that the 
eyes of some threatening creature were 
fastened upon him. The city seemed to 
him a great unclean beast of prey, ready 
to spring upon him, licking its chops now 
in the anticipated taste of human blood. 
He thought he had conquered the city, 
but the cynicism of the city now lay plain 
before him. Again there came to his ears 
the low. moaning of some suffering creature 
—he did not know whether of his voice or 
another’s. His pace quickened to a half 
run, and he fled down the street without 
purpose, seeking only escape. 

When he came more to his proper 
senses, he found himself within the doorway 
of a dingy apartment building, over whose 
entrance was a simple sign: Dr. Waling- 
ford. Farrell found himself pushing on 
up the stairs, pausing at length in front of a 
door with the same name upon a smaller 
sign. He knocked and was received by a 
gray-haired man of middle age, who looked 
inquiringly at him and asked him in. 

J would like to see the doctor—Doc- 
tor Wallingford,’’ began Harrell. 

I am Doctor Wallingford. Walk into 
my office, please,'' replied the other. 

The ‘‘office’’ was simply the hall bed- 
room of the apartment, its single window 
facing upon the street. Its walls showed 
a few books, a case or so of bottles, glasses 
and the like. 

„Take this chair, if you please, said 
the doctor, motioning his visitor into a 
well-worn rocker near the window. 

Harrell seated himself, as he did so 
looking keenly, almost defiantly, into the 
face of the other man. It was a face a 
trifle lined—old, if one cared so to phrase 
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it—yet the eyes were bright and steady, 
and the whole expression less one of pro- 
fessional solicitude than of genuine kindli- 
ness. There was no apology in Doctor 
Wallingford's attitude, nor any feeling of 
inadequacy apparent in his demeanor. 
Might I ask your name? he inquired. 

* My name is Willard Harrell. I live 
over on the avenue, a block or so.“ 

** Yes, I thought as much.” 

* How did you know ?’’ 
smiled. . 

** One does not reach the station Wil- 
lard Harrell has attained in life without be- 
ing known, even in the city, said he; but 
there was no flattery in his speech. ** Why 
did you come here, Mr. Harrell?’’ he 
continued. 

** Because I needed you—that is, be- 
cause I needed some doctor very much. I 
went out after Arnold—others whom I 
know. In some way I got over here—I 
am in a bad way, doctor.’’ 

The physician nodded silently. ** You 
need not explain,’’ said he gently. ** That 
is, you need not explain your coming here. 
The nein question is whether or not I can 
be of help to you. 

** Oh, then, there can be help, you 
think? And, doctor, do you feel—that 
is—are you—competent in a case like 
this? ` 

«I am not a specialist, said Doctor 
Wallingford quietly. .**I am not a great 
man. But, without making any off-hand 
diagnosis, I think perhaps I can be of use 
to you. Ido not wholly need to be told, 
from the look of your eye, the color of 
your skin, your general expression, your 
actions, that you are in a very nervous 
condition. Perhaps you suffer, from a 
touch of neurasthenia—that is as good a 
word as any for it. You see, I have told 
you I am not a specialist. 

Harrell sat and stared at him, but could 
find no immediate comment. The speech 
of the other was simple and free from any 
egotism, yet in some way it seemed to 
carry conviction. The agony on Harrell’s 
face carried no less conviction in turn. 

** You are probably living in hell, sir,’’ 
said Wallingford, looking at him again. 

* How did you know?’’ blurted out 
Harrell. ** Who told you, and why should 
it beso? Ihave done nothing—besides, 
what do you know about it? 

Doctor Wallingford smiled. 
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** No one 
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can know anything about it, said he, 
** who has not died and walked unburied, 
as you do now. 

„And you mean to tell me—”’ 
rell half sprang up from his chair. 

J mean to tell you this much. The 
nervous system may be hurt in many dif- 
ferent ways for many different persons. 
Without intruding my own affairs, I can tell 
you that I understand something of your 
present condition. I am, unfortunately, 
qualified to understand it.“ 

Harrell drew a long breath and turned 
his head. His eye was restless, his brow 
moist, yet perforce he listened. 

In your case, went on the even voice 
of the physician, **the cause was success. 
In my own case, it was failure. As to 
that, joy and sorrow, excess and want, 
success and failure, —each has the symp- 
toms of its opposite. 

Harrell turned back now, his chin in his 
hand. One thing I can say as to your- 
self, doctor,’’ he said, ** and that is this, I 
would trade places with you now, even up, 
my success for your failure. You got 
well. 

** Yes, and so shall you, Mr. Harrell, I 
do not doubt," replied Wallingford, 
quietly. | 

A slow flush came over his visitor’s face. 
Again he drew a deep breath. If I 
could believe that!“ 

** Don't believe anything about yourself 
just yet, Mr. Harrell. If you knew that 
every messenger that brought you a tele- 
gram was bringing you a false one, was re- 
porting to you false news, would you feel 
warranted in believing them?“ 

** Meaning ? — 

** Your nerves are messengers, Mr. 
Harrell, unworthy ones, and unreliable at 
this time. 

But I cannot dispense with them, I 
cannot discharge them—”’ 

** No, but perhaps we can put them un- 
der a reform management. Let us see. 
Now, you ask me to tell you my own 
story? You want to hear that, do you 
not? It may be of use to you. Farrell 
nodded. 

** As to myself, went on Wallingford, 
‘< there was little of the sensational in my 
case, —simply that of a country doctor who 
did not stop to rest. You see, I first 
started in a small town. Arnold, by the 
way, was a classmate of mine, but he came 
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to the city at first. I came here at the 
last, —came here, in short, to be forgotten, 
to die. I have lived here in hell, as you 
are living now, over on the avenue, Mr. 
Harrell. 

* My wife and I saved a few hundred 
dollars out of the financial ruin which 
meant so much to us. For a time we 
traveled, to secure rest for me, change of 
scene, a milder climate. We spent most 
of our money traveling, and I came here, 
as I said, to finish my career of failure. 

** Yet I tried to rebel all I could. With 
all my might I argued that it was wrong for 
me to lie awake at night with torture in my 
breast, to wake up groaning,—to wake up 
realizing that if a choice were left to me, I 
would turn my face to the wall, never again 
to rise to go on with the fight.'' 

** know, broke in Harrell; I know 
how Tat is!“ 

** Of course you do. The most danger- 
ous symptom is lack of interest in life. 
We ought all to enjoy life, to exult in the 
fact that we are alive. I do enjoy that fact 
to-day, Mr. Harrell, and so shall you some 
day again, I truly hope. But let me tell 
you my own story just as it occurred. 

„One day I wandered into a saloon, a 
cheap place, frequented by foreigners, 
laboring men, teamsters, drivers and the 
like. Isat down at one of the little tables 
and ordered me a mug of beer, trying to 
be as like those about me as I knew how. 
You smile? You never have been in such 
a place. Your way in life has been other 
than this. That is partly the reason why 
you turn your face to the wall in the morn- 
ing and ask God what is the use of it all. 
You have not learned that there are other 
worlds besides your own, other people in 
the world besides yourself. Ah, pardon 
me if I make you wince. A surgeon some- 
times must. 

** My teamsters were not, perhaps, over- 
clean, but they were healthy, hearty fel- 
lows. Some better class foreigners came 
there once in a while. It seemed to bea 
sort of meeting place or club. They were 
a normal, gregarious set. They did not 
seem so tense, so hard and ruthless as you 
and I have been, Mr. Harrell Five cents 
for a mug of beer, and a radish or so from 
the common table, —they would sit and 
laugh, and were happy. They were hap- 
pier than I, although I had had a university 
education, although I was a thinker, a 
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student, a man of letters, after a fashion, 
and in business had been a worker, a 
striver, bent upon my ambitions. They 
were happier than you are, Mr. Harrell, 
although perhaps some of them were in 
your employment. 

** Now, I shall not pretend to tell you 
when my cure began. I shall only say 
that, without much plan, I went back to 
my little saloon with the sanded floor often 
after this. I ate a radish and drank a 
pint, and tried to make myself as near like 
these others as possible. You will under- 
stand what I mean by that, of course. 

** So if you ask me about my cure, Mr. 
Harrell, I tell you briefly, there it is, and 
that is what I shall prescribe for you, in 
one form or another. 

** Odd medicine!“ exclaimed Harrell. 

** Yes, and discovered by chance, as are 
many remedies. Ido not ask you to do 
precisely as I did. Find your own remedy, 
as I did. In brief, it is to discover for 
yourself that the world is wide enough for 
all, and that there is in it some one besides 
yourself. When you can learn that, Mr. 
Harrell, you are cured. Arnold mig ut not 
tell you this.“ 

«I wish I could believe it!’’ groaned 
Harrell, passing his hand across his face. 

It's easy to believe, or ought to be, 
said Doctor Wallingford. ‘‘ My dear sir, 
living is only swimming in deep water, and 
we all are children.. If we flurry we per- 
ish. Resign ourselves—float—and we are 
saved. Learn to float, Mr. Harrell; for, 
after all, you are but one chip of many on 
the tide of life, and the tide is master of 
us all alike. 

** Now you call this preaching, not prac- 
ticing medicine, don't you? You want 
some specific remedy, or at least you must 
have some specific name for my remedy ? 
Very well, you shall have it. Call it de- 
mocracy, call it humanity. Remember, I 
do not preach this as philosophy, but as 
medicine. I have established no fad, no 
cult, have made no discovery, and offer 
no ‘cure.’ I have nothing to proclaim, 
Mr. Harrell, which has not been in the 
world all the time. I am poor. I have 
not succeeded. Yet a moment ago you 
were so good as to offer to exchange places 
with me. Forgive me, I do not yet care 
for the exchange. 

His patient shiſted uneasily in his chair. 
** But this does not help me he began. 
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** My dear sir," reproved Wallingford, 
<€ why do you insist upon the A, B, C? 
Of course, I cannot help you—it is you 
who are to help yourself. But remember, 
my remedy grows on a tree whose roots 
are in the grave of egotism. You cannot 
get well if you think only of yourself. 

** By Jove!’ said Harrell suddenly, I 
believe you are right, I do, by Jove!” 

«Of course I am right, as you can 
prove out of your own life. Hasn’t any 
one ever done you an unselfish act, ever 
helped you without hope of pay? 

Harrell shook his head. Not lately, 
he said grimly; but sometime—’’ 

** Surely you have seen disproved, many 
a time in your own life, all the brute relig- 
ion of survival. Why—in my own case 
Wallingford hesitated. 

** Yes, go on, urged his visitor. 

‘I hardly know that I should say more 
than I have regarding my own affairs. 
Perhaps I ought not to speak of her—’’ 

** You have promised. But whom do 
you mean by her?“ 

«I mean my wife, said Wallingford, 
raising his head. ‘‘The story is part hers. 
She helped me—perhaps she would like to 
help you, too—if our little story could do 
that. 

J am sure she would, sir, answered 
Harrell. If you please, I think I would 
* like to hear it all. His voice was gentler 
than it had been for years. 

« You see," continued Wallingford 
finally, ** my wife and I were very poor, 
as I have said. We lived here in this 
same little flat, excepting that we had not 
funds to rent more than two rooms—not 
these, but the kitchen and a little room 
adjoining. We ate and cooked and slept 
in that space. It was a hard situation for 
a woman gently reared, who had been used 
to other associations. 

Wallingford's face grew serious, as did 
also Harrell’s, who sat thinking of the 
house he had left behind him, the silken- 
draped halls of false silences which he had 
set up as his asylum. 

** One week, Mr. Harrell, we had just 
two dollars for our rent and our living. It 
was but a very few cents we could spend for 
food. You do not know about such mat- 
ters. You may have heard about such 
things, read of them, but you do not know 
about them. 

* By Jove, I have no right to com- 
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plain!’’ exclaimed Harrell, smiting his 
hand upon his knee. 

** As much right as I, and I as much as 
you,’’ replied the physician. ‘‘I was not 
fit to survive, but I survived. " 

** Yes, and my success for your survival 
—that trade should go if we could make 
it!"  Harrel's eyes were shining now. 
* Go, on, he demanded. 

** We had no money and no furniture, 
continued Wallingford, half musingly. 
** We had no table. We ate from a board 
resting upon two chair backs. But every 
morning, when that hour of blackness 
came,—you know what that is,—when I 
was ready to curse God that he had left 
me a coward,—why, then my wife would 
get up and begin the day ; and she began 
it with a smile and a song. I did not de- 
serve it, but never in those cruel times, I 
tell you, did I ever see anything but a 
smile upon my wife's face, though that 
were upon the blackest morning. Now, 
explain that to me, Mr. Harrell, under the 
laws of your life. 

Harrell turned his face to the window, 
and the two remained silent for a time. 
„J came to the right place, remarked 
Harrell, at length. I'm glad I came. 
Yes, I’m glad. 

* Have you been very unhappy, Mr. 
Harrell?’’ asked the doctor. 

Harrell turned a mute look upon him in 
reply. 

** do not compare my life with yours, 
went on Wallingford. ‘‘I do not say to 
you that you ought to be happy because 
you are rich. The rich are often the least 
happy. In time their messengers lie to 
them. They cease to be in touch with 
the real world, with actuallife. I do not 
boastfully call myself happy. I am simply 
not unhappy. You see, we did hang out 
our little shingle again. Some days I have 
a number of calls. I am able now to carry 
a life insurance of five thousand dollars. 
Not much, but better than none. My 
wife is at least comfortable, and for that I 
thank God!“ 

‘ And you say you are not a success! 
broke in Harrell. 

“I said that I was not a specialist, 
corrected Wallingford, smiling. 

** You are the greatest specialist in the 
City of New York!" rejoined Harrell, 
impulsively. 

Wallingford appeared not to hear him. 
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** Are you a married man yourself, Mr. 
Harrell? he asked. 

*! Yes, and married to as good a woman 
as ever lived. She is away now,—been 
away for three months or so. Some way, 
of late I did not seem to care to have any- 
one around. Perhaps I have been a bit 
indifferent. You know—’’ 

** [ presume you have been very busy, 
said the doctor. They are very strange, 
are they not, these women? 

Ves, strange, replied Willard Har- 
rell, in speech new to himself. They 
are the nerves of the universe, — they re 
our messengers from God 1!" He flushed 
like a boy, and, seeing this, Wallingford 
smiled again in his gentle way. Now, 
how about these Others, —the first Other 
in your own case, Mr. Harrell? But pardon 
me—’’ he interrupted himself. 

There came through the half-open door 
a litle sound, a footfall, the rustle of a 
skirt. As Doctor Wallingford stepped to- 
wards the door, Harrell now saw approach- 
ing a sweet, gray-haired woman, middle- 
aged, not extraordinary, medium in all 
ways, he would have called her. She was 
dressed simply. There seemed a strange 
dignity in the manner in which these two 
greeted each other. 

** Are you going out, Girl?’’ asked the 
doctor. 

‘ Yes, to one of the neighbors for a 
moment.“ 

He bent and kissed her. Good-by, 
he said, don't stay away too long. 

When he re- entered the little office, 
Harrell was standing with head turned 
away. 

** shall want to see you often, doctor, 
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he began stumblingly. I want you to 
tell me more about things. 

** You want me to tell you about the 
Others? 

** Yes," said Harrell, slowly ; I want 
to look upon you as one of those Others. 
I want to meet you—and your wife—some 
day. 39 

** Yes, please come to see us. 

‘ And you will do as much for me and 
my wife? 

** Ah, you are just remembering that 
you have a wife of your own? '' 

«I have never given her a chance, 
said Harrell.  **I have bought her every- 
thing, done everything—’’ 

** Yes, but you never gave her a chance. 
My dear man,—-a radish, a crust, a green 
field, a friend, a good woman, —these may 
do very much. In short, sir, they may 
effect a cure, I hope you will find it so. 
You will pardon me if I do not make 
any other prescription for you this after- 
noon.“ 

Willard Harrell, successful business man, 
dashed a hand across his eyes, and trusted 
himself to nothing more than a hand- clasp. 
** Come to see us !’’ he heard the cheer- 
ful voice of Wallingford repeat as he 
reached the head of the stair. 

As Harrell slowly walked the street in 
the direction of his own home, it seemed 
to him that the eyes did not glare at him, ' 
that the city did not crouch as though to 
spring upon him. He passed a low door 
where hung the small blue sign of a tele- 
graph office. His message was simple: 

* Mrs. Willard Harrell, Qld Point: 
I want 


Please come home, Georgia, girl ! 
you. 


Will!“ 
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NH HROUGH the motley 
15 throng of clients in the 
Fa lieutenant-general’s ante - 
chamber M. des Favelles 
See 92 EE moved airily, a very picture 
of elegance, from his well- 
curled and carefully-powdered wig down 
to the red heels of his shoes. Those who 
did not know him inquired his name; those 
who knew him marveled what might be his 
business with M. de Sartines. For what 
indeed should this careless man of fashion 
be doing in the ante-chamber of the Min- 
ister of Police? 

Perhaps in some degree conscious of the 
curiosity he was exciting, and with a view 
to in part allaying it, he informed an ac- 
quaintance whom he  met—in tones 
loud enough to be heard in the remotest 
corner of the apartment—that he came to 
solicit M. de Sartines’ interest and good 
offices towards a young Breton cousin of 
his for whom he was anxious to secure an 
appointment in the Guards. 

For one that solicited favors he was ad- 
mitted to the lieutenant-general's presence 
with an alacrity that filled the other clients 
at once with envy and a high sense of M. 
des Favelles importance. 

Within the chamber, which might not 
inadequately be compared to the very 
heart of the web of espionage in which M. 
de Sartines enmeshed the whole of France, 
he was brusquely received by the great 
policeman. There was no talk here of a 
Breton young cousin, and although des 
Favelles retained his habitual airiness, 

‘there was a something akin to anxiety in 
the look with which he met the scrutiny 
of M. de Sartines’ wide-set eyes. 
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*t have sent for you, des Favelles, said 
the minister brusquely, ** to inquire whether 
you have found some source of revenue 
that enables you to treat with contempt 
the appointment you hold under me, and 
to neglect the duties to which it binds 
you? 

Des Favelles was taken aback. The airi- 
ness dropped from him upon the instant, 
and his color changed. 

** But, monsieur, of what then do you 
complain? 

** Of what?” snapped Sartines. Of 
everything. In the first place, you are 
never seen here. When I require you, I 
am compelled to send for you. Mille ton- 
nerres, monsieur, do you conceive that 
the government is paying you a handsome 
annuity to keep you in the society to which 
you are accustomed merely so that you 
may pursue the vices that have brought 
you to what you are? I have sent for you 
to remind you, Favelles,—and it will be 
for tne last time,—that you have certain 
obligations towards us, and that unless you 
show yourself more zealous I shall leave 
you to pursue the inglorious journey to the 
gutter which I made the mistake of arrest- 
ing a year ago. 

** But, monsieur, I implore you to—’’ 

«Tush! Let us say no more. I have 
other business to dispatch. You are now 
acquainted with my feelings, choose your 
way. If you are minded to continue in 
my favor, I have an immediate task for 
you demanding the very greatest delicacy 
and tact. It will be your last chance, 
Favelles. '' 

‘I beg that you will acquaint me with 
the particulars. ” 
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‘Do you know the Marquise de Lon- 
guemain ? '' 

** I am slightly acquainted with her. 

„Could you improve that acquaint- 
ance?"' 

** Assuredly."' 

** Could you transform it into—an inti- 
macy ? 

Favelles smiled fatuously. His opinion 
of his personal endowments was of the 
highest. ‘‘I might make the attempt, 
said he with confidence. 

** Perfectly,’’ snorted Sartines. Now 
for the affair itself. Madame la Marquise 
is sister to the Chevalier de Chateauroux, 
who was banished five years ago, and who 
is forbidden under pain of death to return. 
My spies are unerring, Favelles, but their 
sphere of action is more or less confined to 
France. Chateauroux, appreciating this 
fact, and well aware that his sands would 
be run the moment he sets foot on French 
soil, remains abroad in the flesh. But in 
the spirit he is actively among us. Twice 
within the last month I have had letters 
set before me, penned by this Chateau- 
roux, and pointing unmistakably at a deep 
and mysterious conspiracy which he and 
some kindred traitors are organizing either 
in Spain or Flanders. With the political 
aspect I will not trouble you. The fact 
with which we have to deal is that this 
conspiracy exists. Were I acquainted with 
its nature I should find a way of defeating 

it. But I am beset by the terrors of the 
unknown. If I even knew where this 
Chateauroux is at work, I should find a 
way to kidnap him and thus I should 
stamp out this spark of rebellion before it 
spreads into a conflagration. My ordinary 
agents are powerless to gain the knowledge 
—or, at least, to gain it with the necessary 
promptness. In time, no doubt, we should 
succeed in tracing the chevalier, but it 
would probably be too late when we found 
him. This is where I need you, Favel- 
les. 

Sartines paused and let his glittering 
eye rest impressively upon the fashiona- 
bly arrayed young gallant. Des Favelles, 
who had listened in silence, bowed and the 
minister continued: 

** You will render yourself intimate with 
the Marquise de Longuemain. You will 
gain the entrée to her salon, where you 
will find some of the greatest wits and 
some of the greatest rogues in France. 
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These men, I am convinced, are the cor- 
respondents of monsieur her brother. 
Watch and inquire with caution: induce 
them to initiate you into their treason and 
make you one of them; possess yourself 
of the address of this troublesome Cheval- 
ier de Chateauroux, and let me have it at 
your earliest. 

Favelles advanced a step, his lips com- 
pressed and his face very white. 

* Is this the work to offer a gentle- 
man ?’’ he demanded. 

* No," answered Sartines, with that 
brutality which at times he dealt in, it is 
not.'' 

„Then why do you offer it to me? 

„Out of a hope that as a secret agent 
you may be less of a failure than you were 
as a gentleman. Enough of these airs, 
Favelles, they are out of keeping with your 
condition, and you have done work of the 
kind before. It is your last chance. Seize 
it or not, as you please. If you do not, 
then I have done with you; whilst if you 
blunder in it, I shall have done with you 
none the less. And now go,’’ he ended, 
as abruptly as he had started. I have 
others to see. Let me know by midnight 
upon what course you have determined. 

A servant entering, Favelles saw him- 
self forced to withdraw, his remon- 
strances all unspoken. Those in the ante- 
chamber no longer saw in him an airy, 
swaggering gallant; they beheld a man 
who walked swiftly, with bent head and 
eyes that avoided the glances of his fel- 
lows. 

Yet for all his dejected air his soul was 
swayed by the first truly noble emotion 
that he had known for years. Whatever 
the cost, he swore, he would not under- 
take this loathsome business. He would 
sink to the gutter, —as Sartines had said, — 
sooner than lend himself to such an in- 
famy. 

Thus proposed M. des Favelles, but the 
Fates were disposing otherwise. That night 
he was at the Hotel de Savignon. A rout 
was being held, and Chance, — that arch- 
jester, —led him to the side of Madame de 
Longuemain. Out of curiosity, perhaps, 
at first, to see what manner of woman was 
this dainty relict of a gouty old marquis, 
des Favelles made himself pleasant in a 
manner which,—to do him justice, — was 
extremely winning. The dainty widow 
showed herself not averse to his attenti- as, 
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and he pursued them farther. They 
danced together, and before des Favelles 
knew it, a world of mischief was accom- 
plished. Let those who have experience 
of the not uncommon suddenness of such 
attacks bear out the possibility of my state- 
ment that at eleven o’clock that night poor 
Favelles, —ostensibly one of the arbiters of 
Parisian fashion, in reality a broken gentle- 
man driven by necessity to become one of 
M. de Sartines’ secret agents,—was head 
over heels in love with the Marquise de 
Longuemain. 

As he feasted his eyes upon the won- 
drous whiteness of her skin, the fairness 
of her shining hair, the depths of her blue 
eyes, he swore that within the hour M. de 
Sartines should receive his answer in the 
negative. He would not,—he could not, 
undertake the task. If it had been loath- 
some before, how much more loathsome 
was it not become since he had been 
brought into contact with this pearl of 
womankind ? 

Leaning towards him, she bade him come 
and see her upon the morrow. 
find an indifferent company at her house, 
yet some there were with a reputation for 
wit, whose conversation might perchance 
repay him. He protested with an ardor 
that brought blushes to her cheek that he 
valued all the wits in the world at less than 
nothing by contrast with the joy that 
would be his upon again beholding her. A 
mighty pretty thing to say, but a mighty 
dangerous thing for a man like Favelles 
to mean. And poor Favelles meant it. 

He went home with a brain fired by ecs- 
tasy and hope. M. de Sartines and his 
business were all but forgotten. He had 
done with such matters be the conse- 
quences what they might. But when he 
came to count those consequences, he re- 
membered that they amounted to nothing 
less than destitution. Without the finan- 
cial support he received from the lieuten- 
ant-general he would be a pauper,—and 
how, in Heaven’s ‘name, was a pauper to 
win Madame de Longuemain to wife? 
From which it will be seen that already des 
Favelles was looking far ahead. 

That ugly thought took him as he was 
rounding the corner of the Rue St. 
Antoine, in which he had his lodging. He 
halted suddenly, and roundly cursed his 
fortune. Then, standing there and taking 
no feed of the keen edge of the autumn 
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wind, poor Favelles fought out a cruel 
battle in his soul. He had to decide either 
to play a gentlemanly part, and, keeping 
clean hands, refuse the task that was set 
him and abandon with it all hope of again 
seeing the marquise, or else to undertake 
the vile business, so that he might be pro- 
vided with the means to maintain his es- 
tate, and set about winning her. Of a 
truth, it was a parlous choice. Honor 
dictated a clear course. But poor Favelles’ 
honor was a thing which, for shame's sake, 
he never spoke and seldom thought of. 
Congenitally lacking in strength of will and 
by circumstance become unscrupulous, he 
sank at last a victim to the temptation that 
beset him, and,—as is common with men 
of infirm purpose,—he sat his faith in 


chance to bring the affairs anon to a solu- 


tion more or less convenient. 

That resolve taken,—not without much 
mental affliction,—he went home and dis- 
patched a message to M. de Sartines, in- 
forming the minister that he consented to 
undertake the task imposed. 
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M. des Favelles’ cordial reception, on 
the morrow, by the marquise, consoled him 
for the coldness manifested towards him by 
her guests. Indeed their restraint troubled 
him little ; misunderstanding it, he set 
them down for a crowd, and wondered to 
himself how they had come by their repu- 
tation for wit. He fell a prey to a little, 
weasel-faced abbé, all smirks and affecta- 
tion, who insisted upon entertaining him 
with stories of the great Scarron,—in whom 
he was nowise interested. Mindful now 
of his mission, Favelles sought to draw the 
cleric into political topics, in which at- 
tempts the little fellow baffled him with a 
wondrous skill. 

Madame de Longuemain had withdrawn 
into the embrasure of a window, where 
she stood talking with a powerfully-built, 
red-faced man, who had the air of a farmer 
dressed in Parisian garments. He was 
leaning towards her and seemed to be 
speaking earnestly, whilst his glance was 
of a tenderness that filled Favelles with 
apprehension. As soon as he could shake 
off the importunities of the Abbé Leclerc, 
he made his way across to them. As he 
joined them, he caught from the marquise 
the words : 
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But my dear Eustace—"' Then espy- 
ing him standing there, she stopped short. 
But the words and the intimacy they ar- 
gued sent a stab through des Favelles. 
She presented him to her companion,—a 
M. Talmont, who, she informed him, was 
an old friend of hers that lately had been 
absent in Touraine, where his estates were 
situated. This gentleman, after an ex- 
change of cold civilities, withdrew, leaving 
Favelles alone with the marquise. 

Of what he talked during the moments 
they stood thus apart, Favelles might have 
found some difficulty in saying. He only 
remembered afterwards that he had made 
no mention of politics, and that from the 
moment of his looking into the blue depths 
of her eyes until the importunate little Abbé 
came to interrupt them, M. de Sartines 
was again sunleinto oblivion. 

As he was taking his departure she 
overjoyed him by a half timidly expressed 
hope that he would come again. He 
passed out into the street the happiest 
man in France that day, and so wonderful 
was his obsession that not even then did 
any thought of his mission intrude itself to 
mar the perfection of his fool’s paradise. 

.Had he been able to overhear the things 
that were said in madame's salon after his 
departure, he might have thought less of 
his love and more of his task. 

** M. de Sartines,’’ the little Abbé was 
saying, ‘‘commits the egregious error of 
believing that he controls the only system 
of espionage in France. A still more egre- 
gious error is that of sending this popin- 
jay into our midst. ” 

«I think," said M. Talmont, that 
Madame la Marquise has acted with a rare 
degree of wisdom in facilitating his advent 
amongst us. How do you propose, M. 
lP Abbé, that we should deal with him?“ 

**[ scarcely think, replied the Abbé 
Leclerc contemptuously, **that we need 
go the lengths of proposing anything. Let 
us leave him to madame. She will see that 
his time is wasted for him. Should he grow 
importunate, it will not be difficult to set 
him upon a false track. M. de Carnac, 
there, can write some more letters for M. 
de Sartines’ edification. 

And so while they plotted on the one 
side and M. de Sartines plotted on the 
other, M. des Favelles—the connecting 
link between the two—was the only per- 
son whose thoughts did not run on intrigue 
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and counter-intrigue. The great passion 
that had taken possession of him was blot- 
ting all other considerations out of his life. 

Daily was he now to be found at the 
Hotel de Longuemain, where the pretty 
widow with her baby face and her schem- 
ing soul was fooling him to the very top 
of his bent. Sartines, who was keeping 
Favelles under surveillance, had this re- 
ported to him, and rejoiced to see the 
young gallant earnestly at work at last, as 
he imagined. 

Thus a week went by, and although 
already twice des Favelles had openly de- 
clared his passion to the marquise, the lat- 
ter had found a way of tantalizingly evading 
him. Until the plot they were hatching 
was ripe, the conspirators desired Favelles 
to be kept on in this manner; once it 
should have exploded, they would laugh 
in his face and contemptuously cast him 
aside. 

All might have gone in accordance with 
their desires had not M. des Favelles—who 
was beginning to account himself ill-used 
by madame—developed a jealousy which 
was no whit less furious than hislove. The 
object of it was M. Talmont, of the red 
face and bucolic figure, whom he had 
overheard the marquise address by his 
patronymic. After smoldering for a couple 
of days it blazed up suddenly one afternoon 
in consequence of his coming upon a man’s 
hat and cloak in the marquise’s boudoir, 
to which he had been admitted. 

** take it, he sneered, quivering with 
fury, that those garments are the property 
of your rustic friend Talmont ? ’’ 

She looked at him out of a pair of very 
innocent and very widely opened eyes. 

** But what then, monsieur ?”’ 

**'This, madame—that you must dismiss 
one of us. You must choose between us. 
I love you, and—’’ 

** You weary me, M. des Favelles, with 
your repetitions,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ You 
have told me a dozen times within two days 
that you love me. I have told you that you 
must wait. I am not a girl, monsieur. I 
was wed before, and it was by no means a 
happy marriage. Is it strange that I should, 
therefore, wish to deliberate carefully so 
that I may avoid a second mistake? 

** You talk,’’ he cried, ‘‘ as though men 
and women loved with their wits. Does 
your heart say nothing, madame? 

* Hélas! Once already has my heart 
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misled me. Let me first consider your 
suitability, monsieur, I beg. 

Favelles sprang up, his face hot with 
anger. 

It is a husband that I am proposing to 
you—not a coachman,’’ he blazed. **Since 
you will not choose between me and Tal- 
mont, I will leave the decision to Heaven. 
Where is the fellow? Where does the 
clown hide himself? ” 

«I am at your service, sir, came a 
dignified voice, and through the parting 
curtains that masked a doorway stepped 
Talmont, inquiry on his face. May I 
ask your will with me? 

Now had either M. Talmont or Mad- 
ame de Longuemain divined the will of M. 
des Favelles and the meaning of his cryptic 
remark that he would leave the choice to 
Heaven, there would have been less eager- 
ness on Talmont's part to come forward. 
The moment the secret agent's eyes fell 
upon his rival he regained his composure, 
and when he spoke it was in a voice of 
great deliberateness. 

s: M. Talmont, said he, I have asked 
Madame de Longuemain to choose be- 
tween us; but since she finds herself un- 
able to make the choice, I must leave it to 
the will of Heaven. Will you do me the 
honor to meet me at seven o'clock in the 
morning in the gardens of the Luxem- 
bourg, bringing a friend with you? 

* But why should I kil you, mon- 
sieur ?'' inquired Talmont ingenuously. 

Des Favelles shrugged his shoulders. 

** [ did not suppose, monsieur, that you 
had brought good manners from Touraine, 
but I did suppose—from the fact of meet- 
ing you in madame's salon—that you were 
not completely destitute of them. This 
boasting is out of date in Paris, and is said 
to bring bad luck. Shall I expect you to- 
morrow ?’’ 

To say that Talmont and the marquise 
were taken aback is far from doing justice 
to their condition. Here was a contin- 
gency certainly unlooked for. Talmont 
must not have a duel on his hands in this 
the ripening hour of their great conspiracy. 
The marquise set herself to the task of re- 
storing peace. She implored them to be 
calm and not to have her name on the lips 
of all Paris coupled with a duel. She be- 
sought Favelles to depart. But he was 
adamant. He would not go until he had 
received a reply from M. Talmont, and, 
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what was more, he would not go save in M. 
Talmont’s company, for he was not minded 
to allow his rival the advantages of being 
left behind. At this it was the marquise 
who became angry, and from intercession 
passed to hostility. 

** You asked me a moment ago, mon- 
sieur, for my answer to your suit. I will 
give it to you now—now that I have had 


an opportunity of judging how you can be- 


have. I desire you to leave my house, 
and never again to importune me with 
your presence. 

Favelles went white to the lips, and 
for a second he seemed to hesitate, and his 
glance traveled to Talmont. Then he 
drew himself up very rigidly, and, with a 
low and most formal bow, he turned on his 
heel and went without another word. 

When he was gone Talmont expressed 
regrets which the marquise, however, did 
not appear to share. 

** Pah !” she sneered with a toss of the 
head and a snap of the fingers, ** What 
harm can he do, the fool? He knows 
nothing. Besides, what does it matter 
now? In three days the thing will be 
done, and, ma for, Eustace, I have en- 
dured the attentions of this trifler for con- 
siderably longer than was to my taste. 

** Enfin, we have done with him,” said 
Talmont with a shrug, and he dismissed 
the subject. 

But they had by no means done with 
him, as they were to find to their cost that 
very night. 


III 


Upon reaching his lodging Favelles had 
found a letter from the lieutenant-general, 
expressing surprise at having received no 
report from him since he had been en- 
trusted with what M. de Sartines called the 
‘: Chateauroux affair." He added that 
from this silence he apprehended that 
Favelles had conducted the matter with that 
levity which had now come to be his chief 
characteristic, and he ended by saying that, 
unless within twenty-four hours he favored 
him with some definite information, he 
(M. de Sartines) would wash his hands of 
him, and leave him to starve. That letter 
was the last straw. Ruin stared him now in 
the face, and its imminence was to the 
luxuriously nurtured Favelles a very ugly 
business. He cursed Madame de Longue- 
main, concerning whom he had no illusions 
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left. From the tone she. had taken with 
him he now inferred that he had been 
nothing more than a dupe in the hands of 
that woman and of Talmont, her lover. 

The **Green Pillar in the Rue St 
Honoré was the eating-house he fre- 
quented, and there he sat that evening, 
brooding and desperate, when suddenly a 
voice smote his ear that seemed to galvan- 
ize him into sudden and most violent action. 
It was the voice of Talmont, who had 
entered the house in the company of an- 
other, and who had taken a seat close by. 

There were few people in the room at 
the time, and of those few none saw clearly 
what took place until they were startled by 
the crash of M. Talmont's fall, as chair 
and man went over. 

** Will you fight me now?” roared the 
infuriated man of fashion, standing above 
his fallen enemy. 

** Since you insist," answered Talmont, 
gathering himself up, **I will meet you in 
the morning at 

Not in the morning, the other inter- 
rupted him.  ** You had your chance of 
that, and you disdained it. You shall 
fight me now and here."' 

At that the landlord interfered with the 
announcement that he would have no 
brawling in the Green Pillar.“ But des 
Favelles tossed the lace back from his 
wrist, and threatened to run the host 
through the vitals if he interfered. His 
wig had got awry in his excitement, and he 
presented a comically rakish appearance. 
But there was nothing comical in his atti- 
tude. His sword looked mighty danger- 
ous, and there was an ugly gleam in his 
eye, which decided the host to send to the 
nearest corps-de-garde for the watch. 

But long before it arrived M. des 
Favelles and his rival were giving a mas- 
terly exhibition of small-sword play. Tal- 
mont was the first to score, by running his 
opponent through the sword- arm. It 
looked as if this should end the encounter, 
when des Favelles, passing his sword into 
his left hand, and, utterly disregarding his 
wound and the blood he was losing, began 
to make things extremely unpleasant for 
Talmont. A left-hand fencer of mediocre 
ability is very discomposing to face, and 
has an incalculable advantage over a man 
meeting him in the ordinary way. Of this 
M. Talmont became more and more sensi- 
ble, until, just as the hastily summoned 
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guardians of the peace rushed into the 
room, he received Favelles’ point full in 
the breast, and sank, a limp mass of legs 
and arms, to the floor, whilst Favelles him- 
self collapsed, fainting into a chair. 

M. des Favelles recovered consciousness 
in the guard-room of the Chatelét, whither 
both the combatants had been conveyed. 
Standing beside him he found M. de Sar- 
tines, whose wontedly solemn face wore 
now an amused smile. 

**Favelles,' said he, ‘‘I congratulate 
you on your zeal and your adroitness. To 
have contrived that brawl and to have thus 
delivered him into our hands was the 
cleverest ruse for which it has ever been 
my good fortune to compliment one of my 
subordinates. How you recognized him I 
cannot think, for so cleverly had he out- 
witted my spies that I had no notion he 
was in France. The very letters upon 
which I acted were nothing but decoy doc- 
uments intended to make me suppose him 
abroad. You have wel employed your 
last chance, Favelles, and I shall see to it 
that you are rewarded in addition to keep- 
ing you in the service of France. But tell 
me how you recognized him. What was 
it aroused your suspicions ? !' 

J am very faint,’ murmured Favelles 
feebly, and my wits work slowly. May 
I inquire to whom you are referring, 
monsieur P”? 

„Why to Madame de Longuemain’s 
brother, the Chevalier de Chateauroux, 
vonder.“ 

Understanding nothing, Favelles turned 
to behold only Talmont, whom a couple 
of men were tending. Then of a sudden 
he understood, and he closed his eyes lest 
Sartines should see in them a reflection of 
his astonishment. 

** [ must beg of you to allow that to re- 
main my secret, monsieur, he murmured. 
* You asked me to discover his where- 
abouts ; I have done more ; I have found 
and delivered to you the man himself. 
I beg of you to be satisfied with that.“ 

** Satisfied ?"' echoed Sartines, who was 
in excellent humor. ‘‘I am more than 
satisfied. Do you know there was a mo- 
ment when I almost thought that Madame 
de Longuemain was leading you away 
from your duty?“ 

„There was a moment when I thought 
that myself,“ murmured  Favelles, in 
tones inaudible to the lieutenant-general. 
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FELTER POTTER: BUSINESS 
PRIVATEER 


The Case of Billy Maginn and Margaret Winters 


By Henry M. Hyde 


' ILLUSTRATED BY 


R. POTTER puts too high a value 
on his own services. I am the best 
judge of the worth of what he has 

done for us. As payment in full for his 
work in the case of the Merchants’ Pack- 
ing Company, I enclose a check for one 
thousand dollars. Also a receipt in full 
which he will sign and return without 
delay. 
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ARTHUR G. DOVE 


The note was signed by Isaac Wagner, 
head of the beef trust. As Peter Potter 
read it, the muscles about his mouth tight- 
ened. So Wagner intended to treat him 
as he did everybody else, paying no atten- 
tion to contracts made by his subordinates ? 
The Privateer got up and stood before the 
window, his head sunk down between his 
broad shoulders, his hands in his pockets, 
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lke Wagner, the head of the trust 


rocking backward and forward from heels to 
toes. He pictured to himself the squat, 
fat figure of the president of the beef trust, 
utter contempt for the rights of others 
written in the expression of the heavy, pen- 
dulous lips and the scornful glare in the 
little rat-eyes, half hidden in the folds of 
flesh. 

Wagner was the personification of the 
inhuman, brutal power of money. Into 
the mind of Peter Potter came a venom- 
ous resolution to teach the old toad the 
strength of other weapons. 

** Mr. Potter engages to shortly give Mr. 
Wagner a more exalted idea of the value 
of his services, he wrote. He encloses 
receipt for one thousand dollars on ac- 
count, the remainder of his fee he will 
proceed to collect at his convenience.“ 

He enclosed this note in a letter to the 
general manager of the Wagner Packing 
Company, with whom the broken contract 
had been made. That evening, after din- 
ner, he left his apartment on the North 
side for a lonely walk through Lincoln 
Park. 

It was a warm night in late October, 
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and a red moon hung in the western 
sky. As he walked up the splendid sweep 
of the drive, he could hear the waves whis- 
pering against the sea-wall, and scattered 
here and there on the benches he half un- 
consciously saw young men and women 
sitting, their arms about each others' 
waists. All the time his mind was at work 
on the problem of teaching Isaac Wagner 
the danger of insulting the Business Pri- 
vateer. 

Turning, absent-mindedly, to cross the 
high curve of Suicide Bridge over the 
lagoon, he was suddenly aroused by a col- 
lision with a young man who turned quick- 
ly from the railing just as he approached. 
Potter glanced at the face thrown into re- 
lief by the moonlight. 

„Why, hello, Billy,” he said with a 
smile. Just getting ready to jump 
off?“ 

‘ The water looks too cold, laughed 
the young man, with a furtive air of re- 
straint. Pretty night, isn't it?“ 

* Yes. Come and walk with me.“ 

The young fellow hesitated, and Peter 
Potter, looking at him sharply, made up 
his mind instantly. 

** Come on, Billy, he insisted slipping 
his hand beneath the other's arm. ** Walk 
down to the house with me. How's the 
world treating you, anyhow? I haven't 
seen you for six months.“ 

“I guess I've got no right to com- 
plain.“ 

Petter Potter caught the insincere note 
in the voice, noticed the bitter look in the 
young face. 

** [ don't believe I can come to- night,“ 
the young man added. I've an engage- 
ment.“ 

„Oh, nonsense, Billy. Unless, of 
course, your engagement is with Marga- 
ret" 

Potter felt the young man wince. 

« All right. I'll go. I guess my en- 
gagement 'll keep.“ 

Yama San, Potter’s Japanse butler, put 
a bottle of Scotch and smoking tools on 
the table in the library. The two filled 
their pipes, and Billy Maginn lay back in a 
big Morris chair with an affectation of ease. 
As Peter Potter watched the red reflection 
of the fire playing on the boy’s face, he 
caught that clear resemblance to the long- 
dead mother, which never failed to stir the 
tenderest memories in his own atrophied 
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heart. For this was the boy who might 
have been—should have been, he never 
failed to feel—his own son. Now Billy 
was in deep trouble, and the Privateer re- 
called his promise, made just before Mary 
Maginn died, twenty-four years ago, that 
he would look after and care for the baby 
boy who was left behind. 

Billy, he said, what's the matter?“ 

It's nothing,“ said the boy in stub- 
born confusion. 

* Have you quarreled with Margaret, 
Billy?“ Peter Potter persisted. 

Billy Maginn clutched the arms of his 
chair. 

* Miss Winters has broken our en- 
gagement, he said slowly, speaking 
with the terrible solemnity of the very 
young. 

Just for an instant the shadow of a cyn- 
ical smile played around the corners of 
Peter Potter’s eyes. She's discovered 
she don’t love you, eh?“ he said sharply. 

* She does love me,’’ Billy answered 
defiantly. — That's the hard part of it.“ 

Peter Potter said nothing. He stood 
perfectly still, staring at the speaker with 
half-closed eyes through a cloud of tobacco 
smoke. 

This afternoon I got a note from Mar- 
garet. She wanted to see me. I went 
over when the bank closed. "When she 
came into the room I hardly knew her. 
* What on earth's the matter, Madge?' I 
asked, walking across to meet her. She 
backed herself up against the wall as if 
she were afraid of me. ‘I am going to 
break our engagement,’ she said. ‘I don't 
love you.’ 

* For a second I felt like laughing. 
Then I saw that the poor little girl was all 
keyed up to the snapping point. She was 
tearing a lace curtain to pieces with one 
hand. I could hear it rip. 

« * Don't try to argue with me,’ she 
went on, while I stood like a gawk. ‘My 
mind is made up. It’s all over between 
us. I can't explain. I don't love you.' 

There were big, black circles under her 
eyes and her lips were all twisted up. 

** * Madge, dear,’ I said, for I could see 
she was deadly serious, though it sounded 
like a piece from the stage, *you might as 
well tell me the truth.’ 

«<I don't love you, and our engage- 
ment is broken,' she repeated like a par- 
rot, never taking her eyes off me. Then 
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she backed out of the room. In the door- 
way she nodded her head at me and said: 
‘Goou-by, Billy.  . 

e called after her, but she had gone. 
Her father came in a minute later. Poor 
old man! He looked all worked up, too. 
He fainted down at the bank yesterday. 

** * Mr. Winters,’ I said, ‘you know 
what Margaret has just told me?’ 

Mes, he answered without sitting 
down. ‘Under the circumstances she 
could do nothing else.’ 

«c «I want to know the real reasons for it.’ 

** * Didn't she tell you?“ 

** She told me half a dozen times she 
didn't love me.' 

** * Well, young man,’ he said, ‘I can't 
give you any better reason than that.“ 

*You say," broke in Peter Potter, 
“that Mr. Winters fainted down at the 
bank yesterday?“ 


“I don't love you," she said 
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** Yes. Old man Wagner came in about 
two o’clock and called him into the direc- 
tor’s room. When Mr. Winters came out 
an hour later he looked ten years older. 
His face was white, and when he sat down 
at his desk I saw that his hands were 
shaking. A little bit later he keeled over 
and fell off his chair. We sent him home, 
and he wasn’t down to the bank at all to- 
day. 

Peter Potter said nothing. He was 
rocking back and forth now, — heels, — 
toes, — heels, toes. His heavy eyebrows 
were pulled far down, his sunken head 
thrust far forward from his shoulders. 
Never had his resemblance to a great bird 
of prey, poising itself for flight, been more 
striking. 

** Ike Wagner? he asked finally. Billy 
Maginn sullenly nodded his head in assent. 
** He's a director in the bank, the boy 
said. 

In the cold, gray eyes of the Privateer 
glowed a wicked light. You come back 
here at eight o'clock to-morrow night, 
Billy, he said. And don't say a word 
to anybody about what has happened. 

Billy Maginn went out and Peter Potter 
sat down to his scrap books. He had two 
whole volumes devoted to the career of 
Isaac Wagner. He read them through 
from the beginning. It was a tremendous 
story. Born the son of a butcher in Hun- 
gary, Wagner had come to the United 
States forty years before, an ignorant, half- 
savage, bull-chested lout ofa boy. By piecing 
together scattered bits of information, the 
Privateer could make out the whole record 
of his career. Starting in a country 
slaughter house in the prairie village of 
Chicago, where he killed steers with his 
own hand, Wagner had climbed relentlessly 
upward until now he was the master of the 
provision trade of the world. He could 
stretch out his hand and the governors of 
a dozen great States would jump through 
his fingers. In far corners of the earth his 
name was known and feared. Now, in his 
later years, all his unsatiable ambition was 
centered in his only son, Isaac Wagner, 
Jr., a young man chiefly celebrated so far 
for his sensational escapades with chorus 
girls. Recently the elder Wagner had built 
himself a Gothic castle on the Lake Shore 
Drive, and was beginning to chop his way 
into society with the hitherto invincible 
cleaver of a master butcher. 
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Another big scrap book was filled with 
clippings about Thomas Winters and his 
family. That also Potter read carefully. 
Then, until three o'clock, he lay awake, 
trying to figure out what possible hold 
Wagner could have on the president of the 
Ninth National Bank, and what possible 
interest he could have in forcing Mr. Win- 
ters to compel his daughter to break her 
engagement with young Billy Maginn. 

By nine o'clock the next morning the 
Privateer was in his office. ‘There, in 
rapid succession, he held conferences with 
half a dozen of the most important brokers 
on La Salle street. Clarence Darling, who 
acted as Potter's agent in the case of the 
Senator's daughter, and who is a standard 
authority of the gossip of the smart set, 
was also consulted. By noon Peter Potter 
had made up his mind. He sent Tom, 
his old colored man, over to the Ninth 
National with a note asking President Win- 
ters to call during the afternoon. 

At three o'clock the old banker came in, 
looking puzzled and perturbed. Potter 
noted that the bank president's customary 
manner of professional dignity failed to en- 
tirely cover a certain furtive restraint which 
showed itself in his eyes, and in the nerv- 
ous twitching of the muscles about his 
mouth. 

** Your note was a trifle unusual, Mr. 
Potter, Mr. Winters began. 

** Yes," answered Peter Potter, coolly. 
‘So was my reason for sending it. Please 
sit down.“ 

Mr. Winters sat down, uncertainly, on 
the edge of a chair, and proceeded to 
nervously stroke his short, white beard. 

] called you over here, the Privateer 
went on, **to ask how much of the funds 
of the Ninth National bank you have in- 
vested in backing the Fullr wheat 
corner? 

The old banker sprang to his feet. 
** What do you mean by asking me such a 
question? he asked hotly. 

** Mr. Winters,’’ Potter went on, speak- 
ing in a level tone of voice, I know that 
you are involved in that wheat deal I 
know that you have used the funds of the 
bank.’’ 

The banker grew angry, blustered, threat- 
ened, finally broke down and pled pitifully 
for mercy. Within an hour Potter knew 
that the bank was involved to the extent of 
half a million dollars. 
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** By noon to-morrow,’’ he said finally, 
** [ shall make arrangements to replace the 
money you have taken from the bank. 
And I shall take the management of the 
wheat deal entirely off your hands.’’ 

The old banker looked at him incredu- 
lously. ‘‘Why—what reason,—’’ he 
stammered. 

«I don’t want to see your daughter 
forced to marry young Ike Wagner,'' broke 
in Peter Potter. That's one reason. 

Mr. Winters’ face flushed fiery red. 
„That's a private matter, he said, with a 
pitiful attempt at his old dignity. 

** No, Winters,’’ replied the Privateer. 
„The trouble is, that you're afraid of old 
Ike Wagner. I'm not afraid of him. He 
can't prove anything on you, can he? 

« No," said the banker, hesitatingly. 
That is, he has no proof now. If the 
securities are replaced he couldn't 

«They'll be ready before noon to- 
morrow," Peter Potter interrupted. 
We'll call in the bank examiner in the 
afternoon. When he reports everything 
as it should be, the old man will have no 
further hold on you."' 

Astonishment and relief shone in Win- 
ters’ eyes. But what are you doing this 
for, Potter? he asked. 

„ want to collect the balance of a 
debt that old Ike Wagner owes me, an- 
swered the Privateer. ‘‘ At the same time 
I'll be paying a debt that I've been owing 
for more than twenty years.’’ 

That evening Peter Potter told Billy 
Maginn in a general way what he had 
done. ‘‘Your future father-in-law got 
badly mixed up in a business deal,’’ he 
said. ‘‘It isn’t necessary to go into de- 
tails, but certain important financial inter- 
ests got the old man into a corner and 
threatened to ruin him. Margaret was 
trying to help her father. I’ve fixed things 
so that it won’t be necessary for her to do 
anything further. In fact, if you should 
go over to the house about Friday evening 
I expect you’d find somebody glad to see 

ou. 
r The boy sprang up, his whole face 
shining with joy and gratitude. ‘‘ You 
mean it's all right again, Mr. Potter?“ he 
burst out. 

** It']I] be all right again by Friday night, 
Billy," answered the Privateer. 

** What can I ever do for you?“ 

** Come around and see me again Fri- 
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day night, after you've seen Margaret. 
And don't ask the girl too many questions. 
Take my word for it that everything's all 
right. 

Next morning Peter Potter took a big bun- 
dle of securities over to the Ninth National 
Bank. At the same time he assumed in 
his own name and those of his associates 
all the contracts for wheat already bought 
on margins by Winters and the others 
interested in the Fuller wheat deal. That 
afternoon the national bank examiner went 
to work on the books of the bank. He 
found everything intact. Old man Wagner 
read his report in the papers on Friday 
morning and rushed over to the bank to 
see Winters. He was received with icy 
formality. Relieved of the awful fear which 
had crushed him, Winters went now to the 
other extreme. He defied Wagner to do 
his worst, and finally-ordered him out of 
his office. Wagner, on whose tough hide 
a tongue-lashing made no impression, went 
out quietly. He realized that he had no 
proof of embezzlement against Winters. 
He was certam that the banker must have 
secured assistance at the last minute and 
made good his shortage. But the con- 
temptuous scorn with which Winters had 
dismissed his allusion to the desired mar- 
riage of his son rankled like a fresh burn. 
He determined to turn all his vast re- 
sources to the business of breaking the 
Fuller wheat corner and thus involving 
Winters and his backers in irretrievable 
ruin. He was smiling grimly as he walked 
down La Salle Street to his office, and 
those who noticed the smile knew that the 
old man was about to tighten the coils on 
some unfortunate. 

Peter Potter heard the account of this 
interview with a smile. It was just what 
he expected, and that evening when Billy 
Maginn came in jubilant from his talk with: 
Margaret, he let the boy a trifle deeper 
into the secret of his plans. 

«I don’t mind telling you, Billy,“ he 
said, ‘‘that old Ike Wagner, the head of 
the beef trust, may have had something to 
do with getting Mr. Winters into his scrape. 
Now I’ve got a little argument of my own 
on with Mr. Wagner, and you can help me 
out, if you will.“ 

Billy Maginn sprang to his feet. 
me how, he cried enthusiastically. 

** [ am trying to run a corner in wheat, 
Billy, and Ike Wagner is on the other side 
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of the fence. He is determined to land 
me in the poor-house.’’ . 

** What can I do?“ 

If you follow directions, you can 
just about land Mr. Wagner a knock-out 
punch in the solar plexus. Here—"' He 
handed the young man a thin book, bound 
in paper and printed in French. ‘‘ You 
can read it? 
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books with him. We must win this fight 
with some other weapons. All you’ve got 
to do is to keep your mouth shut and fol- 
low directions.’’ 

Next day Billy Maginn resigned his posi- 
tion in the bank and matriculated at Rush 
Medical College, where arrangements were 
made for him to pursue his studies and 
experiments along special lines, 
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don't want to see your daughter marry Wagner ” 


Ves, but what on earth is the thing?“ 
He turned the pages curiously. It seems 
to be a report of the Paris Pasteur Insti- 
tute on a new inoculation for small-pox. 
What’s that got to do with Wagner and 
the wheat deal?“ 

Billy, said the Privateer, you 
know that Wagner commands more ready 
money than any man west of New York. 
I'm not fool enough to measure pocket- 


Meanwhile the campaign of Wagner to 
break the wheat corner went briskly on. 
As Peter Potter had foreseen, the name of 
the great packer did not appear at all dur- 
ing the preliminaries. But the brokers 
acting for Potter and his associates found 
no difficulty in getting all the wheat they 
wanted to buy long. They took millions 
of bushels for December delivery, the 
price gradually rising until it reached one 
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dollar and twenty cents. At that point 
—it was three weeks before delivery day 
they bought three million bushels of wheat 
in a single day. Practically all the funds 
of which the Privateer could get control 
were tied up in margins. 

** To-morrow,"' Peter Potter told Billy 
Maginn, I want you to go down to South 
Chicago. Here's a letter to a man who 
wil put you to work on one of the big 
whaleback ore carriers. It's about time 
for Wagner to make his greatstroke. He's 
got all the elevators in the Northwest full 
of real wheat, and he must start after it 
soon if he expects to get it here in time 
for delivery on the 31st."' 

** Are you sure he will do it that way?“ 

It's the only way he can get it here in 
time. Besides that’s the way he broke the 
last big corner. 

The day aſter Billy Maginn went to work 
as clerk of the fleet of whalebacks, signs 
of activity began on the big boats. Crews 
were set to work on an even dozen of the 
monsters and within twenty-four hours the 
great empty flotilla steamed out into the 
lake toward the north. 

In his aerie, high up on the sixteenth 
floor, Peter Potter stood rocking back and 
forth as the long procession swept by out- 
side the breakwater. It was a tremen- 
dous sight. The capacity of the fleet was 
more than three million bushels of wheat. 
Potter knew that Isaac Wagner had more 
than that amount stored and waiting in the 
elevators at Duluth and the Superiors. If 
he could safely deliver the grain in Chi- 
cago by December 31, and demand one 
dollar and twenty cents in cash for every 
bushel of it, the wheat corner would be 
broken to pieces and Potter and his friends 
would be beggared and bankrupt. Vet as 
he watched the great fleet of ore carriers 
sail by on their great errand there was a 
cynical smile on the face of the Privateer. 

Early one morning, more than two 
weeks later, Peter Potter lay off the har- 
bor of Milwaukee in a tug and watched 
the twelve whalebacks, each heavily 
laden and lying low down in the water, 
steam slowly past on their way to the Chi- 
cago grain docks. At the stern of the boat 
in the lead he caught a signal which caused 
him to put about his tug and hurry back to 
Milwaukee. There he filed two duplicate 
telegrams, one addressed tothe superintend- 
ent of the National Marine Hospital in Chi- 
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cago, the other to the commander of the 
revenue cutter Fessenden, then lying in 
winter quarters in Chicago harbor. That 
done, he took the train for the same city. 

Three hours later he was standing again 
in his office on the sixteenth floor, looking 
out over the lake with a pair of field glasses. 
Just inside the breakwater he saw the old 
black revenue steamer, with steam up. 

** Quick work, he said to himself. 

At three o'clock he made out a long 
ribbon of smoke stretching across the 
northern horizon. Shortly after the Zes- 
senden put out and steamed slowly to the 
north. Off Lincoln Park, the revenue cut- 
ter met the approaching procession. 
Through the glasses Potter saw a small 
boat leave the cutter and its crew of three 
men board the first of the whalebacks, 
which had stopped to receive them. Pot- 
ter counted twelve of the big ore steamers. 
They were all there! One after the other 
they crept slowly down towards and inside 
the outer breakwater. There followed a 
painful delay. Finally the twelve great 
ships came to anchor about the circumfer- 
ence of a great half circle. "Then to the 
topmast of each of them rose and fluttered 
an ominous yellow flag. 

Next morning the newspapers announced 
that smallpox had broken out on board the 
John Carling, one of the fleet of whale- 
backs which Isaac Wagner, president of 
the beef trust, had sent to bring three 
million bushels of wheat from the north- 
west in an effort to break the great Fuller 
wheat corner. The victim was a young 
man who had acted as clerk of the fleet. 
His duties had carried him on board every 
ship of the fleet, and all the crews had 
been exposed. Under direction of the 
Marine Hospital Service, backed by an 
order direct from Washington, the Carling 
and its sister ships, together with all the 
men on board them, were put into quaran- 
tine for thirty days. During that period 
no member of the crews of any of the fleet 
would be allowed to land, and no part of 
their cargoes could be handled. By the 
time the embargo was removed it was 
pointed out that the great Fuller wheat 
deal would be over. Settlement day was 
less than a week off. 

During the next few days the price of 
wheat went soaring. At one dollar and a 
half Peter Potter sold enough to keep the 
price steady at about that figure. Mean- 
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while Isaac Wagner was making desperate 
efforts to force the Government to release 
his fleet. He burned the wires to Wash- 
ington with his messages, and then went 
down to the national capital himself to try 
the effect of a personal interview. A direct 
appeal to the President met with a decisive 
rebuff. The head of the beef trust was 
given to understand in the plainest and 
most forcible language that, where the pub- 
lic health was in danger, his possible finan- 
cial loss, —tremendous though it might be, 
—was a matter of no importance. 

On settlement day, when the great De- 
cember wheat deal expired by natural lim- 
itation, the price of wheat went to two 
dollars a bushel. Peter Potter made pri- 
vate settlements at much lower figures with 
most of the shorts. But from all the brokers 
whom he even suspected of acting for Wag- 
ner, he exacted the last cent. The news- 
papers estimated that the profits of the 
Potter syndicate. were upwards of three 
million dollars. 
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Thirty days later the ships were released 
from quarantine. All too late, the fleet 
of huge whalebacks steamed up to the 
docks and discharged their cargoes, only to 
add to the losses of Isaac Wagner. That 
same night Peter Potter sat down to his 
desk and wrote two letters. 

«I enclose herewith, he wrote, a 
receipt in full ſor balance due me by the 
Wagner Packing Company and its presi- 
dent. The Privateer smiled grimly as he 
addressed the letter to Isaac Wagner and 
wrote ‘‘ Personal across the envelope. 

In the second letter was enclosed a 
check for a large sum. With best wishes 
for a long and happy married life, read 
the note which went with it. The envelope 
was addressed to Miss Margaret Winters. 

„And now, said the Privateer aloud, 
looking up from his desk, **I wish I knew 
how to reach the Frenchman who figured 
out so carefully the way to produce a mild 
but typical case of smallpox by inoculation. 
These scientists never get their due. 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING: DEVELOPMENT OF 
FOREIGN INFLUENCE 


The Artistic Awakening brought about by the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial and the Columbian Exposition—The Work of Whistler 
and Sargent whose Aim it was to Express in their Pictures 


the Essence and the 


Spirit Rather than the Material 


By Charles H. Caffin 


AUTHOR OP HOW TO STUDY PICTURES," ETC, 


HE year 1876 is a memorable land- 
mark in our industrial] and artistic 
development. "Then it was that the 

Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia re- 
vealed to multitudes of people the artistic 
resources of the Old World and the com- 
parative barrenness in this respect of our 
own country, It produced a great awak- 


ening and set forces in motion which cul- 
minated seventeen years later in our pre- 
senting to the world, as an evidence of the 
enthusiasm and thoroughness with which 
we had studied the lesson of beauty, the 
most artistic international exposition that 
the world has yet seen, —the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago. 
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But before trying to review the condi- 
tions and achievements that intervened 
between these two epochal dates, let us 
note briefly the signs of movement that 
preceded the earlier of the two. In the 
previous chapter we saw how Hunt, La 
Farge and Inness sought abroad the inspira- 
tion and the lessons of European art, both 
from the old masters and the modern, and 
became the pioneers in this country of a 
new conception of the scope and possibili- 
ties of painting. There were, however, 
other forces at work. About this time, 
namely in the early sixties, there also re- 
turned from Paris two young architects, 
Richard Morris Hunt and Henry H. Rich- 
ardson, who had been studying in the 
famous architectural schools of the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. At the time they returned 
to this country, American architecture had 
sunk from considerable worthiness to the 
lowest ebb, and they became pioneers of a 
movement toward better things, and an 
example to other students also to seek in- 
struction abroad. But another force, and 
in many respects a still more significant 
one, had appeared in the interest which 
laymen were beginning to take in artistic 
matters. In 1870, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, was incorporated, and the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
was granted a charter by the State Legis- 
lature, which, in the following year, at the 
request of the municipal authorities, 
passed an act making an appropriation for 
a building in Central Park. You will re- 
call that in 1791 the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts was founded in Philadelphia 
through the initiation of Charles Wilson 
Peale, by the leading business and pro- 
fessional citizens of that day. Since then, 
I believe, no museum, until the ones in 
Boston and New York, had been founded 
by laymen for the accumulation of the art 
of the world, so stubborn had been the 
idea of isolation from the Old World. 

Now, however, this had been broken in 
upon. The little America of the fathers 
had grown into a vast continent, already 
too small to confine the impetuous energies 
of its people. Already had begun that tide 
of travel Europeward, and the American 
amateur began to invade the foreign picture 
market and to offer alluring inducements 
to private owners to part with their treas- 
ures. 

To this movement already on foot, the 
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Centennial Exhibition gave an immense 
impetus. There was presented an indus- 
trial, as well as an artistic, object lesson ; 
exhibits, on the one hand, of what were 
simply and solely works of art; on the 
other, of objects of utility or of luxury, 
beautified by artistic designs and treatment. 
To the superior attractiveness of these lat- 
ter over corresponding goods of home 
manufacture neither merchants nor public 
could be blind, and, when upon the close 
of the Centennial many of these exhibits 
were presented to the City of Philadelphia, 
they were installed as a permanent exhibi- 
tion of Arts and Crafts in one of the build- 
ings in Fairmount Park. It was then rec- 
ognized that it was not enough to have 
beautiful examples of foreign goods, but 
that some practical step should be taken to 
give technical and artistic training to do- 
mestic craftsmen. Accordingly was started, 
again as the result of a citizens’ movement, 
the Philadelphia School of Industrial Art, 
the first of its kind in the country. 

Moreover, in 1877, a little group of 
painters, recently returned from abroad, 
co-operated with some of the older men in 
organizing the Society of American Artists. 

It comprised among its earliest members 
John La Farge, Robert Swain Gifford, 
William Sartain, Louis C. Tiffany, J. Alden 
Weir, Will H. Low, William M. Chase, J. 
H. Twachtman, Abbott H. Thayer, Fran- 
cis Lathrop, and D. Maitland Armstrong. 
These names belong to the years 1877- 
1879, and were supplemented each follow- 
ing year by those of other promising men, 
as they returned from abroad and made 
their presence felt. In fact, to be elected 
to the Society in those days was practically 
the final graduation of the studentship 
abroad. ‘The names became so numerous 
that on the present occasion, even a men- 
tion is impossible. Moreover, it is not 
with names that we are concerned, but 
with phases in the story of American paint- 
ing, and with individuals only so far as 
they exercised an influence upon the 
changing conditions or serve to illustrate 
them. 

In the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Paris, the clearing-house of the 
world for things artistic, was teeming with 
conflicting theories as to the artist’s point 
of view and method of painting. The air 
was thick with the clash of contending bat- 
tle cries, and amidst the din, supremely 
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unaffected by aught except the doctrine 
of his own election, self-poised and confi- 
dent, moved one American,—Whistler. 
In this respect, though otherwise a modern 
of moderns, he was a survival of an older 
America, that had time and taste for theo- 
ries. As for the other students who began 
to crowd to Paris, they were the product 
of that New America, alive to facts, teem- 
ing with actuality, confronted not with 
theories but with conditions. At home 
there were few opportunities of learning 
to paint, still fewer of studying the works 
of master painters. These men came to 
Europe that they might glean knowledge 
from the galleries, to Paris that they might 
learn to paint, and such was their concen- 
tration and receptivity, characteristic of 
the race, that the Americans speedily came 
to be recognized as the aptest of the Paris 
students. The men under whom the 
majority of them studied were Gérôme, 
Bonnat and Carolus- Duran; Géróme, a 
scholarly, frigid formalist, a master of com- 
position and detail, a better draughtsman 
than a painter; Bonnat, an analyst and 
naturalist, one who painted the person in 
front of him exactly as his keen vision saw 
it and with masculine precision ; Carolus- 
Duran, best painter of the three, but a 
man of smaller mind, a dexterous manipu- 
lator, much enamored of millinery —a 
Mantilini of the brush. It will be part of 
our study to note how far the influence of 
these men abided with their pupils, how 
far the latter, facing other conditions at 
home, developed along their own lines. 
But first of Whistler, a prince among 
borrowers,—an ‘‘electic’’ is the latest 
word, one who helped himself to what he 
needed, and yet maintained his independ- 
ence, and was so far an influence that 
there is scarcely a painter to-day who does 
not, either because of agreement or dis- 
agreement, owe him something. He made 
a mystery of his birth, but it seems to have 
occurred in Lowell, Mass., in 1834. His 
father, Major George Whistler, was an 
engineer, who went to Russia to lay out 
the St. Petersburg and Moscow railway, 
and occupied an influential position under 
Emperor Nicholas. After the father’s 
death his mother returned to America to 
educate her son, who in time was entered 
at West Point. His studies there, how- 
ever, being interrupted, he went to Paris, 
and became the pupil of Gleyre, in whose 
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studio he associated with Degas, Bracque- 
mond, Fantin-Latour, and Legros. Yet 
this experience was but an incident in his 
career, his real teachers being Rembrandt, 
Velasquez, and the Japanese. 

Rembrandt taught him to be an etcher, 
and to-day he ranks in this department of 
art as the foremost of the moderns, the 
worthiest rival of the old Dutch master. 
From Velasquez he learned to represent the 
object or person, not as the mind knows it 
to be, but as the eyes see it; not to com- 
pile an inventory of facts of detail, but to 
render the impression registered by a 
single glance. He learned also to strive for 
the grand serenity of line and to prefer 
tall panel portraits as offering opportunity 
for a sweep of movement in the figure; to 
make the contour line elusive, here merg- 
ing into background, there emerging from 
it; to avoid the artificial contrast of light 
and shade, but instead to place the object 
in an evenly diffused light and model, not 
by means of shadows, but by accurate 
rendering of the amount of light reflected 
from each plane or surface, in a word, by 
**values." From Velasquez, too, he 
gained the further lesson that beauty of 
color is not dependent on brilliance of hue, 
but that in blacks, whites, and grays, and 
faded rose there are possibilities of most 
exquisite tones and harmonies. And this 
truth was corroborated by his study of 
Japanese art, from which he derived still 
farther insight into the mystery of delicate 
tonal combination; moreover, into the 
charm of flat painting and of informal com- 
positions, with ingenious surprises of ar- 
rangement, subtly balanced, and, lastly, 
that great lesson of Oriental art—the habit 
of valuing the abstract rather than the 
concrete, of representing not so much the 
individual as the type, and of looking be- 
yond the material to the essence or spirit. 

I suppose it is scarcely necessary to say 
that not all these details of practice and 
point of view were peculiar to Whistler. 
To Velasquez, for example, he was proba- 
bly directed by his friend Manet. At any 
rate the latter has the credit of being the 
first to revive the study of the great Span- 
iard, and in consequence has been called 
the leader of modern impressionism. 
Moreover, the study was quickly taken up 
by many, by Carolus-Duran, for instance, 
who handed it on to Sargent, and by 
Chase, who pursued it at first hand in the 
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Prado Gallery in Madrid, and has been But what was peculiar to Whistler was 
instrumental in spreading it among Amer- his pre-eminence in etching and his aim, 
ican students. Nor was the influence of which appears in all but his earliest work, 
Japanese art slow in circulating among to express the essence and the spirit rather 


Beatrice Goelet, by John S. Sargent 


A close student of Velasquez, Hals, and the Scotch artist Raeburn, Sargent paints the 
impression which the subject produces on his mind usually with the freshness of imme- 
diacyand,asarule,onlyinthe case of a child such as this, is there any feeling of sympathy. 


other artists, and to-day you may see the than the material. We may find a con- 
trace of it in the spotted arrangement on nection between these two facts, for etch- 
the page of half the illustrations in our ing is a medium of expression peculiarly 
magazines. capable of suggestion, a linc or two, even 


The Wertheimer daughters, by John S. Sargent 


Dispassionate as a mirror, his mind reflects the surface characteristics of his 
sitter. the mannerisms of expressions and the individualities of dress and gesture. 


— a.. — 


Courtesy of Charles Scrihuers' Son 
Mrs. Carl Meyer and children, by John S. Sargent 


No painter of the present day can better render the elegance of fashionable femininity; but while he revels in 
the opportunity of luxurious display, he is never carried away by it, Jt interests him as a problem for his brush. 


Whistler's mother 


In his endeavor to make an expression not of the concrete, but of the abstract, 


of the inward essence 
based his abstraction 


upon a 
a white space, hinting so much to the 
imagination, and it was suggestion rather 
than definite statement that Whistler 
strove in all his later work to convey. He 
recognized that the most purely suggestive 
of the arts is music, with its indefinite, 
indefinable appeal to the imagination; that 
painting is far behind it necessarily, be- 
cause the painter must represent things to 
which we attach names, and even if he at- 
tenpt to express an abstract sensation he 
must do it throuzh the medium of the 
concrete. But, as with the Japanese art- 
ists, it was his increasing endeavor to 
reduce the importance of the concrete, to 
subordinate it to the abstract suggestion, 
and for a while he tried the experiment of 
leaving out forms and relying solely on 
tones of color, calling his canvases ** noc- 
turnes,’’ Symphonies,“ or ** harmonies,"' 
because he was trying, by means of color, 
to emulate the musician's use of sounds. 
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rather than the outward facts, Whistler sometimes 
definite, personal idea, as in 


this picture. 


These efforts were merely an ex- 
periment, re-establishing the truth, very 
generally disregarded in those days, that 
color, when used harmoniously, makes 
an independent, abstract impression on 
the imagination, but otherwise futile, for 
the painter cannot get away permanently 
from what is at once the strength and 
the disability of his art—the necessity of 
representing the appearances of objects. 
This Whistler realized, and his prevailing 
attitude toward form was twofold : instead 
of forcing it into prominence, so as to 
make the form itself the main thing, he 
continued to give, with no less suggestion 
of reality, the ¢mpression of form and at 
the same time to make it eloquent with 
expression. 

The ** Portrait of Carlyle"! will illustrate 
the points we have been discussing. The 
figure is entirely in black, the pallid face 
and gray hair silhouetted against a gray 


Portrait of Carlyle, by Whistler 


Whistler strove to give the impression of form without forcing tt into prominence, and to make 
tt eloquent with expression, as inthis picture, where the expression ts one of weariness of soul and mind. 


wall, the whole enveloped in a dull dreary 
atmosphere. It is, indeed, a color arrange- 
ment of slightly different tones of black 
and gray, forming a sombre harmony that 
Richard Muther, the German critic-histo- 
rian, has likened to a funeral march. The 
prevailing expression is one of weariness 
of soul and mind. The volcanic fire that 
used to glow white-hot in this bitter oppo- 
nent of all world-shams, has burned itself to 
blackness and gray ash. Whether or not 
this truly represented at the time the 


portrait was painted the personality of 
Carlyle, work-worn though he was and a 
chronic sufferer from dyspepsia, may be 
doubted. The making of a likeness was 
seldom in Whistler’s thoughts ; it was the 
impression that the subject made upon his 
imagination that he strove to render, and 
in this case it is a pathetic one, consistent 
with itself and most poetically wrought. It 


reveals, moreover, that aloofness so char- 


acteristic of this master’s work. ‘The fig- 
ure dwells apart in an atmosphere of its 
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own, far from the glare and din of the 
world, wrapt in the calm that follows after 
passion. In the ‘‘Sarasate,’’ however, an- 
other study in black and grays only re- 
lieved by the whiteness of the shirt, the 
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mother, or of maidenhood as in The 
White Girl," or of the wizardry of a virtuoso 
as in the portrait of ‘‘ Sarasate’’; but more 
often the expression is impersonal as well 
as abstract. The Music Room”? is an 


Caritas, by Abbot H. Thayer 


Even the lack of technical cleverness in Brush's craftsmanship 
adds something to his appeal—a touch of plaintive, tender naivete. 


figure is represented as emerging from 
darkness, but only into a half light. The 
magic of his genius is still suspended, only 
a suggestion of it being hinted at in the 
nervous delicacy of the hands. 

This 1s the clue to all except the very 
earliest of Whistler’s work. Sometimes 
the abstraction is based upon a definite, 
personal idea, as in the portrait of his 


example of this, and another beautiful one 
is the ** Nocturne-Bognor.’’ In the latter 
sky and ocean slumber together, wrapt in 
blue, a star or two above, dusky sails of 
trawlers phantom-like, faint moonlight illu- 
minating the ripple on the edge of the 
water, where two spectral figures stand. It 
is like a strain of music, and will move you 
just so far as your faculty of sense is sus- 
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ceptible to these particular color impres- 
sions of blue and silver, and, according to 


what your memory and experience associ- 


ate with the idea of a summer night and 
your imagination can conjure up of things 
not seen. In a word, it will affect you 
with abstract impersonal sensations, even 
as music does. 

Whistler’s title to our admiration, and, 
probably, to future recognition consists in 
this, that in an age over-addicted to ma- 
terialism, which displayed itself sometimes 
in sordidness, sometimes in splendor, he 
enveloped his art in a quiet and choice re- 
serve, and sought to make it an expression 
not of the concrete, but the abstract, of the 
inward essence rather than the outward 
facts, and, in many of his best examples, 
an expression of what is spiritual. In this 
he was the direct antithesis of Sargent, 
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who is one of the most brilliant exponents 
of the material and mundane. 

Of New England stock, the son of a 
physician who had retired from practice in 
Philadelphia, John Singer Sargent was 
born in 1856, in Florence, where his boy- 
hood and youth were spent. Brought up 
amid the advantages of cultured home life 
and of early and constant familiarity with 
the artistic treasures of that beautiful city, 
he learned to draw and paint at the local 
Academy of Fine Arts. He was already 
skilful beyond the average of students and 
grounded in knowledge of great art and 
trained in taste, by the time that he went 
to Paris to study under Carolus-Duran. 
Having rapidly assimilated that master’s 
teaching, he visited Madrid and studied 
Velasquez in the Prado, and afterwards 
moved to Holland, where the portraits of 


Family group, by George de Forest Brush 


In his later work, Brush's subject usually 


ts his wife and children, painted in a spirit of reverent devotion, 


Lady in a white shawl, by William M. Chase 


An excellent example of Chase style, refined in its suave gravity 
of line, sensitive in gesture and gracious composure of color scheme. 


Hals attracted him. Later he was in- 
fluenced by those of the Scottish artist, 
Raeburn. His style is a brilliant epitome 
of these.various sources of technical in- 
spiration. 

Instead, however, of trying to trace his 
particular obligation to each of these, it 
may be more practically useful to attempt 
a summary of what characterizes his own 
style. Its charm is a combination of vivid 
impressions and of extraordinarily vital and 
effective technique. As becomes a student 
of Velasquez, what he paints is the im- 
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pression that the subject produces on his 
mind. It would seem as if the impression 
were generally one that had been immedi- 
ately registered; but, even if he has had to 
wait for it, by the time that it reaches him, 
it does so with such vividness that it ap- 
pears to have all the freshness of immedi- 
acy. On rare occasions, however, his 
portraits are labored and incompletely real- 
ized ; it is then, we may conjecture, that 
he has failed to receive a strong impression. 
The latter reveals no psychological analysis, 
or poetry of feeling, nor, except possibly in 
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some of his portraits of children, any sym- 
pathy with the subject. Dispassionate as a 
mirror, for the most part with equal fidel- 
ity and at times relentlessness, his mind 
reflects the surface characteristics of his 
sitter, the mannerisms of expression, evi- 
dence of social or professional caste, the 
individualities of dress and gesture, sug- 
gestions of temperament and of the atmos- 
phere in which the person moves. No 
painter of the present day can better ren- 
der the elegance of fashionable femininity, 
but while he revels in the opportunity of 
luxurious display, he is never carried away 
by it. It interests him as a problem for 
his brush. Consciously he never flatters, 
unconsciously he may sometimes do less 
than justice, sometimes also he fails to se- 
cure a likeness, for it is not as an individ- 
ual, but as a type that the sitter mainly 
interests him. 

As a matter of fact, his main interest is 
in his technique, and in the artistic prob- 
lem that the subject offers. Because of 
this he is often, perhaps generally, puzzling 
to the public, and appreciated best by 
brother craftsmen, who speak of him as a 
‘< painter's painter. Knowing the diffi- 
culties of painting, they are alike aston- 
ished and enthusiastic at the audacity with 
which he attacks a problem, and at the 
masterful ease with which he solves it. 
Not that this is always the product of a 
magical facility, but often of exacting self- 
criticism and indomitable perseverance and 
patient renewal of effort. Again and again, 
if necessary, he will scrape out, until he 

has realized his intention, by which time 
the labor of endeavor will have disappeared 
in the triumph of achievement. The latter, 
to speak of it in untechnical language, is 
characterized by a maximum of sug- 
gestion and a minimum of apparent means, 
the latter thrilling with animation. 

As to the suggestion. When a painter 
copies exactly what he sees in front of him, 
as, for example, Meissonier did, and our 
own John G. Brown, you can peer into 
the canvas at close range and find every 
detail rendered with minute finish. But 
that is not how we view people in real life ; 
we do not step close up to them and peer 
into their faces and scrutinize every parti- 
cle of their costumes ; we watch them from 
a little distance off, and get a general im- 
pression of their personality and appear- 
ance. It is this that Sargent strives to 
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give us. When you are close to one of his 
canvases, you are confronted with a num- 
ber of bold dabs or sweeping strokes of 
paint that to the inexpert eye convey no 
meaning: but step back, so as to gain, as 
it were, a perspective, and those dabs and 
patches resolve themselves into modeling 
of features and hands, and the delineation 
of draperies and accessories. But, admit- 
ting it is so, you may ask in what consists 
the advantage of this method? The an- 
swer involves a psychological considera- 
tion, that this process demands a greater 
exercise of mentality on the part of both 
artist and spectator. 

The exact imitation of a button gives 
you no more mental excitation than the 
original button would. Skill and patient 
precision were required to manufacture the 
original, and the same qualities, carried per- 
haps a little farther, were employed on its 
imitation; and, while we may exclaim, How 
wonderful ! we do so because the wonder 
is that anyone could have such extraordi- 
nary patience. Instead of stimulating the 
mind, it makes us tired to think of it ; 
just as we have to disguise our boredom, 
when a person insists on telling us every 
petty detail of some occurrence, that to 
start with, was not of much account. On 
the other hand, to analyze, as Sargent 
does, a certain effect, so absolutely that 
the essential of it is discovered, and then, 
to determine just how that essential may 
best be rendered, and out of many possi- 
ble methods to select unerringly the precise 
one which will put his mental conception 
into immediate shape,—this represents a 
keen and vigorous mental exercise, the 
magnetism of which, if we study his work, 
will stimulate us. Moreover, since, as 
a rule, in the finished picture, each 
stroke is there as it came hot and straight 
from his constructive imagination, the 
whole subject has the thrill of life. And 
this, you will observe, is something more 
than being life-like. 

These two artists, Whistler and Sargent, 
though the former’s artistic life was spent 
entirely abroad and the latter has re-visited 
this country only at intervals and for short 
periods, have had an immense effect upon 
American art at home. Each is an antithe- 
sis of the commonplace, each opposed 
—Sargent by implication, Whistler with 
sarcastic volubility—the notion that the 
artistic value of a picture is determined by 
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its subject; by different roads their work 
tends to the same lesson, that art origin- 
ates in the artist’s conception of the sub- 
ject and is manifested, for better or for 
worse, in the artist’s control of the re- 
sources of hismedium. While the strikingly 
original force of both is a personal quality 
not to be communicated, their influence, 
as far as it is communicable, has brought 
it about that American art is conspicuous 
for a general absence of banality and for a 
high average of technical accomplishment. 
It reflects in countless ways the pensive 
allurement of Whistler’s art, his preference 
for quiet harmonies of color and for subtle- 
ties of tone and atmosphere and Sargent’s 
splendid bravura. In interpreting both 
influences to American students, none has 
done more than William M. Chase 

A native of Franklin, Indiana, where he 
was born, in 1849, Chase began his studies 
with B. F. Hayes, a portrait painter in In- 
dianapolis, and continued them in New 
York at the National Academy and under 
J. O. Eaton. Then for six years he was 
in Munich, a pupil of Wagner and Piloty, 
after which he painted for a year in Italy. 
Piloty, at a time when painting was at a 
very low ebb in Germany, revived the in- 
terest and skill in it and, notwithstanding 
the somewhat artificial character of his his- 
trionic pictures, rendered with power and 
charm the actual color appearances of 
things. No doubt Chase learned from him 
very thoroughly the fundamentals of brush 
work, but not the choice feeling for color 
or the skilfully suggestive method of paint- 
ing by which he is distinguished. He has 
been a constant traveler and student, cul- 
tivating from many sources his sense of 
color, his way of seeing his subject and 
rendering it, particularly from Velasquez 
and Hals. In actual skill of brushwork he 
is inclined to be more versatile than Sar- 
gent, having practiced a wider range of 
subjects, including landscapes and still-life 
as well as portraits. On the other hand, 
he has not the other’s masculine vigor of 
style or masterful concentration—his work 
is distinguished rather by the more femi- 
nine qualities of grace and fluency. 

The Lady in a White Shawl, a por- 
trait of Mrs. Chase, is a fascinating exam- 
ple of his style, very refined in its suave 
dignity of line, sensitive gesture and gra- 
cious composure of color scheme, the last a 
union of black, white and gray. Some of 
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his best work, however, has been done in 
still-life, of which he shares with Emil 
Carlsen the distinction of being the most 
clever exponent in this country. The 
presence of Chase’s work in the annual 
exhibitions has been a constant encourage- 
ment of higher technical ambition, while 
as a teacher he has taken the lead with 
Kenyon Cox and with Frank Duveneck, 
of Cincinnati, in giving the American stu- 
dent the same kind of instruction he would 
have received abroad. ‘The foreign expe- 
rience is still as necessary as ever for 
broadening the student’s knowledge and 
maturing his taste, but he no longer starts 
forth a mere tyro with much to be un- 
learned. One or other of the excellent 
schools at home has given him a sound 
foundation. In consequence of this he 
goes abroad, as a rule, with some clear, 
specific purpose, and, having achieved it, 
is more eager to return and work in his 
own country than the students of a previ- 
ous generation. For we cannot study 
American painting in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century without taking no- 
tice of this distinction between the men 
who returned home and those who re- 
mained abroad. 

The latter have been charged with want 
of patriotism, but if there is anything in 
the charge, it can equally be brought 
against the conditions at home which con- 
tributed to their choice of exile. That 
very recognition of the superiority of for- 
eign art, which lead the painters to go 
abroad, induced the American public also 
to ignore the home-made brand. The 
dealers, scenting larger profits in the im- 
ported picture, were not slow to push its 
merits; a vogue for things foreign was 
established, and it became as necessary for 
the rich to have Barbizons, which was 
well, and many other kinds of foreign pic- 
tures, which was not so well, as it was to 
have console tables and buhl cabinets. 
Among the old families it was a sign of cor- 
rect taste, among the far larger number of 
quickly-come-to-consequence a passport to 
gentility. In this craze for what was for- 
eign, which permeated the social life of 
the rich, there was little encouragement 
for the work of native artists, except of 
those who, by living abroad, secured a 
foreign indorsement. So for this reason, 
if for no other, many Americans found 
it expedient to exile themselves. Two of 
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these we have considered, their eminence 
demanded it, and also their influence upon 
the progress of American painting. But 
among the others, excellent painters for 
the most part, I doubt if there be one 
who has contributed to the movement 
at home, unless it be Alexander Harrison. 
The latter’s pictures were the first of 
American ones to exhibit the delicate 
nuances of open-air sunshine and the mo- 
bile limpidity of calm sea waves. His 
most famous example of the latter, The 
Wave, is now owned by the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. Its influence 
. tended to direct study toward the subtle 
and evanescent effects of nature. 

Among those who, after their student 
days, returned to work at home none have 
done more to raise the key of taste than 
Abbott H. Thayer and George de Forest 
Brush. Both of them were pupils of 
Gérôme, but the work of their maturity 
shows little trace of it, Compared with 
the trim, sleek method of his brushwork, 
Thayer’s is often fumbled and unskilful, 
while his color is seldom admirable and 
often unfortunate. Notwithstanding this 
his pictures move one by force of their 
spirituality. They are the expression of a 
mind possessed of very beautiful qualities, 
strong, tender and simple. The girl figure 
that haunts his canvases, nobly formed, 
but free of any cloy of flesh, fronting the 
world with star-like eyes, serenely fixed 
beyond the range of common things, is 
like a vestal virgin that has this pure and 
spiritual ideal in her keeping, herself a 
creation of it. Even the lack of technical 
cleverness in the craftsmanship adds some- 
thing to the appeal—a certain touch of 
plaintive, tender zaivefe. In an age and 
environment not over-given to the spirit- 
ual and imaginative, these pictures of 
Thayer’s are a rare embodiment of both. 

A similar detachment from the ordinary 
and the evidence of high-thinking appear 
in the work of Brush. On his return 
from Paris, he devoted himself for some 
time to the study of Indians. From the 
first he was eager to paint something with 
a meaning in it—story-telling pictures; not, 
however, like those of his master, based 
on classical subjects, but such as belonged 
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to this country and could be understood 
by Americans. ‘These Indian pictures of 
his represent the most poetical treatment 
of the subiect that has yet been achieved. 
For in them he has revealed a power of 
imagination which could penetrate the 
mystery of the primeval world and recreate 
something of its vast, empty silence and 
isolation. In **Silence Broken,"' for ex- 
ample, a goose has burst from a bank of 
foliage immediately above the head of an 
Indian in a canoe. "Without ceasing to 
ply his paddles, he looks up—a figure 
of monumental composure. Again, in 
** Mourning Her Brave,’’ a squaw muffled 
in a blanket stands in the snow upon the 
mountain side, chanting a dirge as she 
stares before her with fixed eyes toward 
a dull, leaden sky. The suggestion is ele- 
mental, a note of world-old wailing out of 
the void of time. 

But Brush abandoned these subjects, 
anxious to paint something more immedi- 
ately intelligible to every one and not un- 
influenced, we may be sure, by the claims 
of family life upon his sympathy. For his 
theme now became and has continued to 
be his wife and children, painted in the 
spirit of reverent devotion that character- 
ized the old Madonnas, but with a differ- 
ence—the interpolation of a modern note 
of painful seriousness. Instead of the 
happiness of motherhood, it is the burden 
and responsibility of maternity that he rep- 
resents, and even on the sweet faces of the 
children is the foreshadowing of care. But 
while one may regret this, it is impossible 
to overlook the elevated dignity of the 
pictures. Wherever they appear they cre- 
ate for themselves an atmosphere of grave 
distinction. i 

I have tried in this chapter, by dwelling 
on a few representative men, to continue 
the story of the gradual fertilization of 
American art with foreign influence. We 
have seen that the latter has been accom- 
panied by some drawbacks, notably the 
indifference of the American public in the 
past to native art. In our next chapter 
we shall attempt to trace the gradual recog- 
nition of American artists by their own 
countrymen, with further considerations of 
the good grounds on which it is based. 


COLONEL AMMON AND THE 
FRANKLIN SYNDICATE 


The Complete Story of the Swindle that Netted Half a Million 
Dollars in a Single Month—How the Swindler was Swin- 
dled and How the District Attorney Evened Things Up 


By Arthur Train 


AUTHOR or M’ALLISTER AND HIS DOUBLE ™ 


= | bar, was convicted, after a 
? long trial, on the 17th of 
ed June, 1903, of receiving 

UN x stolen goods, he had, in 
the parlance of his class, been due“ for 

a long time. The stolen property in ques- 
tion was the sum of thirty thousand five 
hundred dollars in greenbacks, part of the 
loot of the notorious Franklin Syndi- 
cate,’’ devised and engineered by William 
F. Miller, who later became the catspaw 
of his legal adviser, the subject of this 
history. 

Ammon stood at the bar and listened 
complacently to his sentence of not less 
than four years at hard labor in Sing Sing. 
A sneer curved his lips as, after nodding 
curtly to his lawyer, he turned to be led 
away by the court attendant. The for- 
tune snatched from his client had procured 
for him the most adroit of counsel, the 
most exhaustive of trials. He knew that 
nothing had been left undone to enable 
him to evade the consequences of his 
crime, and he was cynically content. 

For years Bob’? Ammon had been a 
familiar figure in the Wall Street district 
of New York. Although the legal adviser 
of swindlers and confidence men, he was 
a type of American whose energies, if 
turned in a less dubious direction, might 
well have brought him honorable distinc- 
tion. Tall, strong as a bull, bluff, good- 
natured, reckless and of iron nerve, he 
would have given good account of himself 
as an Indian fighter or frontiersman. His 
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fine presence, his great vitality, his coarse 
humor, his confidence and bravado had 
won for him many friends of a certain kind 
and engendered a feeling among the public 
that somehow, although the associate and 
adviser of criminals, he was outside the 
law, to the circumventing of which his en- 
ergies were directed. Unfortunately his 
experiences with the law had bred in him 
a contempt for it which ultimately caused 
his downfall. 

‘ The reporters are bothering you, are 
they? '' he had said to Miller in his office. 


„Hang them! Send them to me. PN 
talk to them! 
And talk to them he did. He could 


talk a police inspector or a city magistrate 
into a state of vacuous credulity, and need- 
less to say he was to his clients as a god 
knowing both good and evil, as well as 
how to eschew the one and avoid the 
other. Miller hated, loathed and feared 
him, yet freely entrusted his liberty, and 
all he had risked his liberty to gain, to 
this strange and powerful personality which 
held him enthralled by the mere exercise 
of a physical superiority. 

The **Franklin Syndicate"' had col- 
lapsed amid the astonished outcries of its 
thousands of victims, on November 24, 
1899, when, under the advice and with the 
assistance of Ammon, its organizer, 5 20 
per cent Miller," had fled to Canada. 
It was nearly four years later, in June, 
1903, that Ammon, arraigned at the bar 
of justice as a criminal, heard Assistant 
District Attorney Nott call William F. Mil- 
ler, convict, to the stand to testify against 
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him. A curious contrast they presented as 
they faced one another; the emaciated youth 
of twenty-five, the hand of Death already 
tightly fastened upon his meager frame, 
coughing, hollow-cheeked, insignificant, 
flat-nosed, almost repulsive, who dragged 
himself to the witness chair, and the swag- 
gering athlete who glared at him from the 
bar surrounded by his cordon of able coun- 
sel. As Ammon fixed his penetrating gaze 
upon his former client, Miller turned pale 
and dropped his eyes. Then the prose- 
cutor, realizing the danger of letting the old 
hypnotic power return even for an instant, 
quickly stepped between them. Miller 
raised his eyes and smiled, and those who 
heard knew that this miserable creature 
had been through the fire and come forth 
to speak true things. 

The trial of Ammon involved practically 
the reproving of the case against Miller, 
for which the latter had been convicted 
and sentenced to ten years in State prison, 
whence he now issued like one from the 
tomb to point the skeleton, incriminating 
finger at his betrayer. But the case began 
by the convict-witness testifying that the 
whole business was a miserable fraud from 
start to finish, carried on and guided by 
the advice of the defendant. He told how 
he, a mere boy of twenty-one burdened 
with a sick wife and baby, unfitted by 
training or ability for any sort of lucrative 
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employment, a hanger-on of bucket shops 
and, in his palmiest days, a speculator in 
tiny lots of feebly margined stocks, finding 
himself without means of support, con- 
ceived the alluring idea of soliciting funds 
for investment, promising enormous inter- 
est, and paying this interest out of the 
principal intrusted to him. For a time he 
preyed only upon his friends, claiming 
‘< inside information of large deals 
and paying ten per cent. per week on the 
money received out of his latest deposits. 
Surely the history of civilization is a his- 
tory of credulity. Miller prospered. His 
earlier friend- customers who had hesita- 
tingly taken his receipt ſor ten dollars, and 
thereafter had received one dollar every 
Monday morning, repeated the operation 
and returned in ever increasing numbers. 
From having his office in his hat, he 
took an upper room in a small two-story 
house at 144 Floyd Street, Brooklyn, —an 
humble tenement, destined to be the 
scene of one of the most extraordinary 
exhibitions of man’s cupidity and foolish- 
ness in modern times. At first he 
had tramped round, like a pedler, de- 
livering the dividends himself and solicit- 
ing more, but soon he hired a boy. This 
was in February, 1899. Business increased. 
The golden flood began to appear in an 
attenuated but constant rivulet. He hired 
four more employees and the whole top 
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floor of the house. The golden rivulet 
became a steady stream. From a “pan- 
handler" he rolled in ready thousands. 
The future opened into magnificent aurif- 
erous distances. He began to call himself 
‘The Franklin Syndicate, and to adver- 
tise that ‘‘the way to wealth is as plain as 
the road to the market.’’ He copied the 
real brokers and scattered circulars and 
‘weekly letters over the country, ex- 
citing the rural mind in distant Manitoba 
and Louisiana. There was an instantane- 
ous response. His mail required the 
exclusive attention of several clerks. The 
stream of gold became a rushing torrent. 
Every Monday morning the Floyd Street 
house was crowded with depositors who 
drew their interest, added to it, deposited 
it again, and went upon their way rejoic- 
ing. Nobody was going to have to work 
any more. The out-of-town customers 
received checks for their interest drawn 
upon ** The Franklin Syndicate,’’ together 
with printed receipts for their deposits, all 
signed ** William F. Miller," by means of 
arubber stamp. No human hand could 
have signed them all without writer's 
cramp. The rubber stamp was Miller's 
official signature. Then with a mighty 
roar the torrent burst into a deluge. The 
Floyd Street quarters were besieged by a 
clamoring multitude fighting to see which 
of them could give up his money first, and 
there had to be a special delivery for Mil- 
ler’s mail. He rented the whole house 
and hired fifty clerks. You could deposit 
your money almost anywhere, from the 
parlor to the pantry, the clothes closet or 
the bath-room. Fridays the public stormed 
the house ez masse, since the money must 
be deposited on that day to draw interest 
for the following week. The crush was 
so enormous that the stoop broke down. 
Imagine it! In quiet Brooklyn! People 
struggling to get up the steps to cram their 
money into Miller's pockets! There he sat, 
behind a desk, at the top of the stoop, 
solemnly taking the money thrown down 
before him and handing out little pink and 
green stamped receipts in exchange. 
There was no place to put the money, so 
it was shoved on to the floor behind him. 
Friday afternoons Miller and his clerks 
waded through it, knee high. There was 
no pretense of bookkeeping. Simply in 
self-defense Miller issued in October a 
pronunciamento that he could not in jus- 
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tice to his business, consent to receive less 
than fifty dollars at one time. Theoret- 
ically, there was no reason why the thing 
should not have gone on practically for- 
ever, Miller and everybody else becom- 
ing richer and richer, until there was no 
longer any money in the world left to be 
deposited. So long as the golden stream 
swelled five times each year everybody 
would be happy. How could anybody 
fail to be happy who saw so much money 
lying around loose everywhere? 

But the business had increased to such 
an extent that Miller began to distrust his 
own capacity to handle it. He therefore 
secured a partner in the person of one 
Edward Schlessinger, and with him went 
to Charlestown, Mass., for the purpose of 
opening another office, in charge of which 
they placed a man named Louis Powers. 
History repeated itself. Powers shipped 
the deposits to Miller every day or two by 
express. Was there ever such a plethora 
of easy money? 

But Schlessinger was no Miller. He 
decided that he must have a third of 
the profits (Heaven knows how they com- 
puted them) and have them, moreover, 
each day in cash. Hence there was a daily 
accounting, part of the receipts being laid 
aside to pay off interest checks and inter- 
est, and the balance divided.  Schles- 
singer carried his off in a bag; Miller took 
the rest, cash, money orders and checks, 
and deposited it in a real bank. How the 
money poured in may be realized from the 
fact that the excess of receipts over dis- 
bursements for the month ending Novem- 
ber 16 was four hundred and thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 

Hitherto Miller had been the central 
figure. Col. Robert A. Ammon now be- 
came the deus ex machina. Miller's ad- 
vertising had become so extensive that he 
had been forced to retain a professional 
agent, one Rudolph Guenther, to supervise 
it, and when the newspapers began to 
make unpleasant comments, Guenther took 
Miller to Ammon’s office in the Bennett 
Building in Nassau Street. Ammon ac- 
cepted a hundred dollars from Miller, 
listened to his account of the business and 
examined copies of the circulars. When 
he was handed one of the printed receipts 
he said they were ‘‘incriminating.’’ Mil- 
ler must try to get them back. He advised 
(as many another learned counsellor has 
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done) incorporating the business, since 
then the stock could be sold and exchanged 
for the incriminating receipts. He ex- 
plained the mistakes of the ‘‘ Dean 
crowd, but showed how he had been 
able to safeguard them in spite of the fact 
that they had foolishly insisted on holding 
the stock in their company themselves in- 
stead of making their customers the stock- 
holders. Nevertheless, you do not see 
any of the Dean people in jail,’’ boasted 
Ammon. From now on Miller and he 
were in frequent consultation, and Ammon 
took steps to incorporate, procuring for 
that purpose from Wells, Fargo & Co. a 
certificate of deposit for one hundred 
thousand dollars. Occasionally he would 
visit Floyd Street to see how things were 
gaing. Miller became a mere puppet; 
Ammon twitched the wire. 

It was now well on in November, and 
the press of both Boston and New York 
was filled with scathing attacks upon the 
Syndicate. The reporters became so in- 
quisitive as to be annoying to the peaceful 
Miller. Send the reporters over to me! 
directed Ammon. 

The Post (of Boston) said the whole 
thing was a miserable swindle. Ammon, 
accompanied by Miller carrying a satchel 
which contained fifty thousand dollars in 
greenbacks, went to Boston, visited the 
offices of the Post, and pitched into the 
editor. i 

„The business is all right; you must 
give us a fair deal! 

The pair also visited Watts, the chief 
of police. 

* You keep your mouth shut, said 
Ammon to Miller. ‘I'll do all the talking. 
He showed Watts the bag of money, and 
demanded what he had meant by calling 
the enterprise a green goods business. 
If the thing wasn't all right, did Watts sup- 
pose that he, Col Robert A. Ammon, 
would be connected with it? The chief 
backed down, and explained that he had 
jokingly referred to the color of one of the 
receipts, —which happened to be green. 

In spite of Ammon’s confidence, how- 
ever, there was an uneasy feeling in the 
air, and it was decided to put an adver- 
tisement in the Post offering to allow any 
customer who so desired to withdraw his 
deposit, without notice, upon the following 
Saturday. ‘This announcement did not 
have precisely the anticipated effect, and 
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Saturday saw a large crowd of victims 
eager to withdraw their money at the Bos- 
ton office of the Brooklyn Branch of the 
Franklin Syndicate. Powers paid the 
Pauls, of Boston, out of the bag brought 
on by Miller containing the deposits of the 
Peters, of Brooklyn. Meantime, Ammon 
addressed the throng, incidentally black- 
guarding a Post reporter before the crowd, 
telling them that his paper was a yellow 
paper, had never amounted to anything, 
and never would.’’ Some timid souls took 
courage and re-deposited their money. 
The run continued one day and cost Am- 
mon and Miller about twenty-eight thou- 
sand dollars. Ammon took five thousand 
dollars cash as a fee out of the bag, and the 
pair returned to New York. But confidence 
had been temporarily restored. 

The beginning of the end, however, was 
now in sight,—at least for the keen vision 
of Bob Ammon. He advised stimulating 
deposits and laying hands on allthe money 
possible before the crash same. Accord- 
ingly Miller sent a telegram (collect) to 
all depositors: 


„We have inside information of a big 
transaction, to begin Saturday or Monday 
morning. Big profits. Remit at once so as 
to receive the profits. 

„WILLIAM F. MILLER, 
„Franklin Syndicate.“ 


A thousand or so were returned, the 
depositors having reſused to pay the 
charges. The rest of the customers in 
large measure responded. But the game 
was nearly up. There were scare-heads 
in the papers. Miller saw detectives on 
every corner, and, like a rat leaving a sink- 
ing ship, Schlessinger scuttled away for the 
last time with a bag of money on the eve- 
ning of Tuesday, November 21, 1899. 
The rest of the deposits were crammed 
into Miller’s desk and left there over night. 

The next morning Miller returned to 
Floyd Street and spent that day in the 
usual routine, and also on Thursday re- 
mained until about twelve o’clock noon, 
when he placed thirty thousand five hun- 
dred dollars in bills in a satchel and start- 
ed for Ammon’s office, where he found 
Schlessinger, —likewise with a satchel. 

* The jig’s up," announced Schlessin- 
ger. 

„Billy, I think you'll have to make 
a run for it," said Ammon. The 
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best thing for you is to go to Canada. 

It still remained to secure the money, 
which Miller had deposited in the banks, 
in such a way that the customers could 
not get hold of it. Ammon explained 
how that could easily be done. The 
money should be all turned over to him, 
and none of the creditors would ever see 
it again. He did not deem it necessary to 
suggest that neither would Miller. Ac- 
cordingly the two, the lawyer and the cli- 
ent, went to the office of Wells, Fargo & 
Co., Ammon obligingly carrying the satchel 
containing the thirty thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. Here Ammon deposited the 
contents to his own account, as well as the 
certificate of deposit for one hundred thou- 
sand dollars previously mentioned, and a 
check for ten thousand dollars, represent- 
ing the balance of Miller's loot. In addi- 
tion to this he received an order for forty 
thousand dollars United States government 
bonds, which were on deposit with Wells, 
Fargo & Co., and later, through Miller's 
father, sixty-five thousand dollars in bonds 
of the New York Central Railroad and the 
United States government. Thus Ammon 
secured from his dupe the sum of two hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand five hundred 
dollars, the enhanced market value of the 
securities bringing the amount up to two 
hundred and fifty thousand five hundred 
dollars, besides whatever sums he had been 
paid by Miller for legal services, which could 
not have been less than ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars. The character of the 
gentleman is well illustrated by the fact 
that when paying Mrs. Miller her miser- 
able pittance of five dollars per week, he 
explained to her that he was giving her 
that out of his own money, and that her 
husband owed him. 

There stil remained, however, the 
chance of getting a few dollars more and 
Ammon advised Miller **to try to get Fri- 
day's receipts, which were the heaviest 
day's business." Acting on this sugges- 
tion, Miller returned the next morning to 
Floyd Street at about half past nine, find- 
ing a great crowd of people waiting out- 
side. About one o'clock he started to go 
home, but discovering that he was being 
followed by a man whom he took to bea 
detective, he boarded a street car, dodged 
through a drug store and a Chinese laun- 
dry, finally made the elevated railroad, with 
his pursuer close at his heels, and eventu- 
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ally reached the lawyer's office about two 
o'clock in the afternoon. Word was re- 
ceived almost immediately over the tele- 
phone that Miller had been indicted in 
Kings County for conspiracy to defraud, 
and Ammon stated that the one thing for 
Miller to do was to go away. Miller re- 
plied that he did not want to go unless he 
could take his wife and baby with him, 
but Ammon assured him that he would 
send them to Canada later in charge of his 
own wife. Under this promise Miller 
agreed to go, and Ammon procured a man 
named Enright to take Miller to Canada, 
saying that he was an ex-detective and 
could get him out of the way." Ammon 
further promised to forward to Miller 
whatever money he might need to retain 
lawyers for him in Montreal. Thereupon 
Miller exchanged hats with some one in 
Ammon's office and started for Canada in 
the custody of the lawyer’s representative. 

How the wily colonel must have 
chuckled as poor Miller trotted down the 
stairs like a sheep leaving his fleece behind 
him. A golden fleece indeed! Did ever 
a lawyer have such a piece of luck? Here 
was a little fellow who had invented a bril- 
liant scheme to get away with other peo- 
ple's money and had carried it through suc- 
cessfully, —more than successfully, beyond 
the dreams of even the most avaricious 
criminal, and then, richer than Midas, 
had handed over the whole jolly for- 
tune to another for the other's asking 
without even a scrap of paper to show 
for it. More than that, he had then 
voluntarily extinguished himself. Had 
Ammon not chuckled he would not have 
been Bob Ammon. The money was 
stolen, to be sure, but Ammon’s skirts 
were clear. There was nothing to show 
that the two hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand dollars he had received was stolen 
money. There was only one man,—a dis- 
credited felon, who could hint that the 
money was even ‘‘tainted,’’ and Ae was 
safely over the border, in a foreign juris- 
diction, not in the custody of the police, 
but of Ammon himself, to be kept there 
(as Mr. Robert C. Taylor so aptly phrased 
it in arguing Ammon’s case on appeal) 
‘fon waiting orders. Ammon had Miller 
on a string, and as soon as Ammon (for 
his own sake) was compelled either to 
produce Miller or to run the risk of in- 
dictment, he pulled the string and 
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brought Miller back into the jurisdiction.“ 

Needless to say great was the ado 
made over the disappearance of the pro- 
moter of the Franklin Syndicate, and the 
authorities of King's County speedily let 
it become known that justice required that 
some one should be punished for the co- 
lossal fraud which had been perpetrated. 
The grand jury of the county started a 
general investigation. Public indignation 
was stirred to the point of ebullition. In 
the midst of the rumpus, there came a 
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by every means in his power, but denied 
knowing the whereabouts of Miller, alleg- 
ing that he was simply acting as his counsel. 
Mr. Clark replied that in Miller's absence 
the grand jury might take the view that 
Ammon himself was the principal. At 
this Ammon calmly assured his host that 
as far as he was concerned he was ready 
to go before the grand jury at any time. 

„That is just what I want,’’ returned 
Mr. Clark, the grand jury is in session. 
You come over. 
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What Franklin had to stand sponsor for 


knock on the office door of the Hon. John 
F. Clark, District Attorney of King’s 
County, and Col. Robert A. Ammon an- 
nounced himself. The two men were en- 
tire strangers to each other but this did 
not prevent Ammon, with his inimitable 
assurance, from addressing the District 
Attorney by his first name. 

„How are you, John?’’ he inquired 
nonchalantly, ‘‘what can I do for you? "' 

Mr. Clark repressed his natural inclina- 
tion to kick the insolent fellow forcibly out 
of his office, invited him to be seated and 
rang for a stenographer. Ammon asserted 
his anxiety to assist the district attorney 


Ammon arose with a smile and accom- 
panied the district attorney towards the 
door of the grand jury room. Just out- 
side he suddenly placed his hand to his 
head as if recollecting something. 

* (ne moment," he exclaimed. ‘‘I 
forgot that I have an engagement. I will 
come over to-morrow. "' 

** Ah!” retorted Mr. Clark, I do not 
think you will be here to-morrow.”’ 

Two weeks later Miller was safely en- 
sconced without bail in Raymond Street 
Jail. 

Schlessinger, who got away with one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars 
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in cash, fled to Europe where he lived 
high, frequenting the race tracks and gaming 
tables until he was called to his Final 
Account last year. The money which 
he took has never been traced. Miller 
was tried, convicted and sent to Sing 
Sing. The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court then reversed his convic- 
tion, but later on appeal to the Court of 
Appeals it was sustained. 

Of the enormous sums turned over to 
Ammon he received nothing save the 
money necessary for his support in Mon- 
treal, for the lawyers who defended him, 
and five dollars per week for his wife and 
child up to the time he turned State's evi- 
dence. It is interesting to note that 
among the counsel representing Miller 
upon his trial was Ammon himself. Mil- 
ler's wife and child were not sent to Mon- 
treal by Ammon, nor did the latter secure 
bail for his client at any time during his 
different periods of incarceration. The 
colonel knew very well that it was a choice 
between himself and Miller and took no 
steps which might necessitate the election 
faling upon himself. 

The conviction of Miller, with his sen- 
tence to ten years in State's prison did not, 
however, prevent the indictment of Am- 
mon for receiving stolen money in New 
York County, although the chance that he 
would ever have to suffer for his crime 
seemed small indeed. The reader must 
bear in mind that up to the time of Am- 
mon's trial Miller had never admitted his 
guilt ; that he was still absolutely, and ap- 
parently irrevocably, under Ammon’s sin- 
ister influence, keeping in constant com- 
munication with him and implicitly obey- 
ing his instructions while in prison ; and 
that Miller’s wife and child were dependent 
upon Ammon for their daily bread. No 
wonder Ammon strode the streets confi- 
dent that his creature would never betray 
his own betrayer. 

* Now, Billy, you don’t want tc be 
shooting off your mouth up here,’’ was his 
parting injunction to his dupe on his final 
visit to Sing Sing before he became a guest 
there himself at the expense of the people. 

Miller followed his orders to the letter, 
and the stipend was increased to the 
munificent sum of forty dollars per month. 

Meantime the case against Ammon 
languished and the district attorney of 
New York County was at his wit’s end to 
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devise a means to procure the evidence 
to convict him. To do this it would be 
necessary to establish affirmatively that the 
thirty thousand five hundred dollars re- 
ceived by Ammon from Miller and depos- 
ited with Wells, Fargo & Co. was the 
identical money stolen by Miller from the 
victims of the Franklin Syndicate. It was 
easy enough to prove that Miller stole 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, that Am- 
mon received hundreds of thousands, but 
you had to prove that the same money 
stolen by Miller passed to the hands of 
Ammon. Only one man in the world, as 
Ammon had foreseen, could supply this 
last necessary link in the chain of evidence 
and he was a convict, —and mute. 

It now became the task of the district 
attorney to induce Miller to confess the 
truth and take the stand against Ammon. 
He had been in prison a considerable time 
and his health was such as to necessitate 
his being transferred to the hospital ward. 
Several of the district attorney's assistants 
visited him at various times at Sing Sing in 
the hope of being able to persuade him to 
turn State's evidence, but all their efforts 
were in vain. Miller refused absolutely to 
say anything that would tend to implicate 
Ammon. 

At last the district attorney himself, ac- 
companied by Mr. Nott, who later pros- 
ecuted Ammon, made a special trip to 
Sing Sing to see what could be done. 
They found Miller lying upon his prison 
pallet, his harsh cough and blazing eyes 
speaking only too patently of his condi- 
tion. At first Mr. Nott tried to engage 
him in conversation while the district attor- 
ney occupied himself with other business 
in another part of the ward, but it was 
easily apparent that Miller would say noth- 
ing. The district attorney then approached 
the bed where Miller was lying and in- 
quired if it were true that he declined to 
say anything which might tend to incrimi- 
nate Ammon. After some hesitation Mil- 
ler replied that, even if he should testify 
against his old accomplice, there was noth- 
ing to show that he would be pardoned, 
and that he would not talk unless he had 
actually in his hands some paper or writing 
which would guarantee that if he did so he 
would be set free. 

The spectacle of a convicted felon hag- 
gling with an officer of the law over the 
terms upon which he would consent to 
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avail himself of an opportunity to make 
the only reparation still possible angered 
the district attorney and, turning fiercely 
upon the prisoner, he arraigned him in 
scathing terms, stating that he was a mis- 
erable swindler and thief, who had robbed 
thousands of poor people of all the money 
they had in the world, that he showed 
himself devoid of every spark of decency 
or repentance by refusing to assist the 
State in punishing his confederate and as- 
sisting his victims in getting back what was 
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left of the money, and that he, the district 
attorney, felt himself humiliated in having 
consented to come there to visit and talk 
with such a heartless and depraved speci- 
men of humanity. The district attorney 
then turned his back upon Miller, whose 
eyes filled with tears, but who made no 
response, 

A few moments later the convict asked 
permission to speak to the district attorney 
alone. With some reluctance the latter 
granted the request and the others drew 
away. 
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* Mr. District Attorney," said the 
wretched man in a trembling voice, with 
the tears still suffusing his eyes, I am a 
thief; I did rob all those poor people, and 
I am heartily sorry for it. I would gladly 
die, if by doing so I could pay them back. 
But I haven't a single cent of all the money 
that I stole, and the only thing that stands 
between my wife and baby and starvation 
is my keeping silence. If I did what you 


ask, the only money they have to live on 
would be stopped. 


I can't see them 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


starve, glad as I would be to do what I 
can now to make up for the wrong I have 
done.“ 

The district attorney's own eyes were not 
entirely dry as he held out his hand to 
Miller. , 

Miller,“ he replied, ‘‘I have done 
you a great injustice. I honor you for the 
position you have taken. Were I in your 
place I should probably act exactly as you 
are doing. I cannot promise you a pardon 
if you testify against Ammon. I cannot 
even promise that your wife will receive 
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forty dollars a month, for the money in my 
charge cannot be used for such a purpose; 
all I can assure you of is that, should you 
decide to help me, a full and fair state- 
ment of all you may have done will be sent 
to the Governor with a request that he act 
favorably upon any application for a par- 
don which you may make. The choice 
must be your own. Whatever you decide 
to do, you have my respect and sympathy. 
Think well over the matter. Do not de- 
cide at once; wait for a day or two, and I 
will return to New York and you can send 
me word. 

They shook hands, the prosecutor and 
the convict, and the best of each shone in 
their eyes as they said good-by. The next 
day Miller sent word that he had deter- 
mined to tell the truth and take the stand, 
whatever the consequences to himself and 
his family might be. He was immediately 
transferred to the Tombs Prison in New 
York city, where he made a complete and 
full confession, not only assisting in every 
way in securing evidence for the prosecution 
of Ammon, but aiding his trustee in bank- 
ruptcy to locate some sixty thousand dol- 
lars of the stolen money, which but for 
him would never have been recovered. At 
the same time Ammon was re-arrested 
upon a bench warrant, and his bail suf- 
ficiently increased to render his appearance 
for trial probable. As Miller had fore- 
seen, the monthly payment to his wife in- 
stantly stopped. 

The usual effect produced upon a jury by 
the testimony of a convict accomplice is one 
of distrust or open incredulity. Every word 
of Miller's story, however, carried with it 
the impression of absolute truth. As he 
proceeded, in spite of the sneers of the 
defense, an extraordinary wave of sympathy 
for the man swept over the court-room, 
and the jury listened with close attention to 
his graphic account of the rise and fall of 
the outrageous conspiracy which had at- 
tempted to shield its alluring offer of 
instant wealth behind the name of Amer- 
ica's most practical philosopher, whose 
only receipt for the same end had been 
frugality and industry. Supported as Mil- 
ler was by the corroborative testimony of 
other witnesses and by the certificates of 
deposit which Ammon had, with his cus- 
tomary bravado, made out in his own 
handwriting, no room was left for even the 
slightest doubt, not only that the money 
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had been stolen but that Ammon had re- 
ceived it. Indeed so plain was the propo- 
sition that the defense never for an instant 
contemplated the possibility of putting 
Ammon upon the stand in his own behalf. 
It was in truth an extraordinary case, for 
the principal element in the proof was 
made out by the evidence of the thief him- 
self that he was a thief. Miller had been 
tried and convicted of the very larceny to 
which he now testified, and, although in 
the eyes of the law no principle of res adju- 
dicata could apply to the detriment of 
Ammon, it was a logical conclusion that if 
the evidence upon the first trial were re- 
peated, the necessary element of larceny 
must be effectually established. Hence, 
in point of fact, Miller’s testimony on 
the question of whether the money had 
been stolen was entirely unnecessary, and 
was merely a sine gua non of proving that 
Ammon had received it. Hence the efforts 
of the defense were directed entirely to 
making out Miller such a miscreant upon 
his own testimony that perforce the jury 
could not accept his evidence when it 
reached the point of implicating Ammon. 
All their attempts in this direction, how- 
ever, only roused increased sympathy for 
the witness and hostility towards their own 
client, and made the jury the more ready 
to believe that Ammon had been the only 
one in the end to profit by the transac- 
tion. 

Briefly, the two points urged by the de- 
fense were: 

(1) That Ammon was acting only as 
Miller’s counsel, and hence was immune, 
and, 

(2) That there was no adequate legal 
evidence that the thirty thousand five 
hundred dollars which Ammon had depos- 
ited, as shown by the deposit slip, was the 
identical money stolen from the victims of 
the Franklin Syndicate. As bearing upon 
this, they urged that the stolen money had 
in fact been deposited by Miller himself, 
and so had lost the character of stolen 
money before it was turned over to the 
defendant, and that Miller’s story being 
that of an accomplice required absolute 
corroboration in every detail. 

The point that Ammon was acting only 
as a lawyer was quickly disposed of by 
Judge Newburger, who presided so ably 
throughout the trial. 

Something has been said by counsel, 
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he remarked in his charge to the jury, ‘‘to 
the effect that the defendant, as a lawyer, 
had a perfect right to advise Miller, but I 
know of no rule or law that will permit 
counsel to advise how a crime can be com- 
mitted. ” 

As to the identity of the money, the 
court charged that it made no difference 
which person performed the physical act of 
placing the cash in the hands of the re- 
ceiving teller of the bank, so long as it was 
deposited to Ammon’s credit. 

On the question of what corroboration 
was necessary on the theory that Miller 
was an accomplice, Judge Ingraham, in the 
Appellate Division, expressed great doubt 
whether in the eyes of the law Miller, 
the thief, could be regarded as an ac- 
complice of Ammon in receiving the stolen 
money at all, and stated that even if 
he could so be regarded, there was more 
than abundant corroboration of his testi- 
mony. 

Ammon’s conviction was affirmed 
throughout the courts, including the Court 
of Appeals, and the defendant himself is 
now engaged in serving out his necessarily 
inadequate sentence,—necessary inade- 
quate, since under the laws of the State 
of New York, the receiver of stolen goods, 
however great his moral obliquity may be, 
and however great the amount stolen, can 
only receive half the punishment which may 
be meted out to the thief himself, ** receiv- 
ing being punishable by only five years 
or less in State's Prison, while grand larceny 
is punishable by ten years. 

Who was the greater criminal, —the 
weak, ignorant, poverty-stricken clerk, or 
the shrewd, experienced lawyer who preyed 
upon his client and through him upon the 
community at large? 

The confession of Miller, in the face of 
what the consequences of his course might 
mean to his wife and child, was an act of 
moral courage. The price he had to 
pay is known to himself alone. But 
the horrors of life in prison for the 
‘¢squealer’’ were thoroughly familiar to 
him when he elected to do what he could 
to atone for his crime. In fact Ammon 
had not neglected to picture them vividly 
to him and to stigmatize an erstwhile client 
of his. 

** Everything looks good,’’ he wrote to 
Miller in Sing Sing, inreporting the affirm- 
ance of Goslin's conviction, ‘‘ especially 


since the sguealer is getting his just 
deserts.” 

With no certain knowledge of a future 
pardon Miller went baċk to prison cheer- 
fully to face all the nameless tortures in- 
flicted upon those who help the State, — 
the absolute black silence of convict ex- 
communication, the blows and kicks in- 
flicted without opportunity for retaliation 
or complaint, the hostility of guards and 
keepers, the suffering of abject poverty, 
keener in a prison house than on any other 
foot of earth. 

It is interesting to observe that Miller's 
original purpose had been tosecure money 
to speculate with, —for he had been bitten 
deep by the tarantula of the Market, and 
his early experiences had led him to be- 
lieve that he could beat the market if only 
he had sufficient margin. This margin he 
set out to secure. Then when he saw how 
easy it was to get money for the asking, he 
dropped the idea of speculation and simply 
became a banker. He did make one 
bona-fide attempt, but the stock went down, 
he sold out and netted asmall loss. Had 
Miller actually continued to speculate it is 
doubtful whether he could have been con- 
victed for any crime, since it was for that 
purpose that the money was entrusted to 
him. He might have lost it all in the 
Street and gone scot free. As it was, in 
failing to gamble with it, he became guilty 
of embezzlement. 

Ammon arrived in Sing Sing with a de- 
gree of éclat. He found numerous old 
friends and clients among the inmates. He 
brought a social position which has its 
value. Money too, is no less desirable, 
there than elsewhere, and Ammon has 
plenty of it. 

In due course, but not until he had 
served more than half his sentence (less 
commutation), Miller, a broken man, re- 
ceived his pardon, and went back to his 
wife and child. When Governor Higgins 
performed this act of executive clemency, 
many honest folk in Brooklyn and else- 
where loudly expressed their indignation. 
District Attorney Jerome did not escape it. 
Was this contemptible thief, this meanest 
of all mean swindlers, who had stolen 
hundreds of thousands to be turned loose 
on the community before he had served 
half his sentence? It was an outrage! A 
disgrace to civilization! Reader, how say 
you? 


THE COMING OF TO-MORROW 


By Mary Talbot Campbell 


PASO U RSE I donno's you can 
give me any birthday pres- 
ent, but if you do, mother, 
please don't let it be any- 

| thing useful, 
r The grave young eyes 
were y on Martha's face and caught a 
swiftly veiled pain before she bent yearn- 
ingly to press a soft cheek upon his closely 
cropped hair. Jack made a futile effort to 
twist about and face her and then snuggled 
close, an old understanding dawning in the 
child's eyes. 

There was a strange similarity between 
them, as, with a swelling pang of the 
throat, the mother. thought of the neatly 
folded little suit made from her best 
winter's dress and the boy pondered with 
dumb pain their continued poverty and his 
father's prolonged failure to get work. 
Jack swung a shabby foot back and forth, 
leaning heavily against his mother's chair, 
as he made heroic resolves to like, for her 
dear sake, whatever the morrow might 
bring forth, even to the martyrdom of new 
shoes. 

With a swift straightening of his sturdy 
little body and a rather overdone em- 
phasis, the child said: 

J was jus’ joshin’, mother, cause I 
'spect all your plans are made. I’m a big 
kid now, and on the square—’’ 

„ There’ll be a cake, dear!’’ broke in 
the soft voice and the tremor in the words 
hurt the boy, as Martha again drew him 
close. 

Gee! I bet I know the kind! It be- 
gins with C, and the color begins with B! 
S'prises are dandy, so don't let's tell!“ 

He lifted brave eyes and a plucky smile 
to the fathomless depth of her caressing 
glance and little dreamed that the whole 
sweet heart of him lay throbbing out its 
noble impulses for her inspection through 
the faint mist which veiled his steadfast 
look. 

Mother's dead easy!"' Jack told him- 
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self, absently fingering a tangle of string, 
but his eyes intent on her cherry face. 
Proud of his successful duplicity, but heart 
sore with blighted birthday hopes, he 
turned away to end this strained situation. 

** And next year, Jack, there'll be all 
sorts of treasures, without the least use on 
earth, save in Boyville!“ 

With a patient attention, achingly void 
of interest in a constantly vanishing ‘‘ next 
year,’’ the boy made a final effort at diver- 
sion. With a backward turn of the head 
he asked: 

** Say, mother, why’s next year like to- 
morrow ?’’ 

That's far too hard for me, son.“ 

* Why, ’cause neither of 'em don’t 
never come!“ 

Jack paused for due appreciation but 
with a sobbing rush she gathered the be- 
wildered boy close with soft, broken mur- 
murs: 

My boy!—my little ite boy!“ 

He mopped frantically at her eyes with 
a dusky handkerchief, sobbing in blind 
sympathy and haltingly striving to explain 
the point of his joke, while his heart 
pounded and swelled as if to crowd the 
boy clear out. 

** Jokes are—to—l—laugh at—don’t you 
see? To- tomorrow don’ come—’c— 
cause when it gets here you see—it’s just 
t—to-day—an’ next year—’’ 

** Yes, yes, little man, mother sees the 
point at last! You know, father says she 
hasn't much sense of humor. She feeds 
the earnest more than she sees the fun; 
for the to-morrows of our hearts seldom do 
come, dear. But if mother can only keep 
her brave man- child through all the -das, 
perhaps she can fix up some fine zuz-birth- 
days such as Alice in Wonderland liked! 
Un-birthdays may come any glad to-day, 
my son, so next year can just take care of 
itself!“ 

The birthday morning brought a re— 
sounding beating from father and mingled 
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love pats and kisses from mother, all of 
which Jack took with the added man- 
liness of another year, thankful that the 
**molly coddling’’ was strictly a family 
matter. The shock ofa great two story 
chocolate cake at his place on the break- 
fast table nearly **floored a feller, the 
boy announced, to the misty eyed delight 
of Martha and Robert's chuckling words, 
to the effect that somebody was ‘‘ dead 
game. 

Later a natty suit of a brown familiar 
dearness was apologetically laid out for his 
inspection. With high voiced and greatly 
italicized exclamations of appreciation, Jack 
gazed upon it, thinking how often he had 
cuddled down in the warm comfort of that 
now bisected lap, during sweet, dusky 
hours when a fellow could ‘‘let himself 
go’’ just to please mother, though some- 
how a shy, soft rapture crept through. and 
over one from encircling arms or the cosy 
curling of warm, fire-lit toes. Then with 
innocent guile: 

«« Gee! store clothes! Say, but that's a 
swell color! Did you buy em at McDou- 
gal’s, mother? 

** When I was a kid, fellows liked their 
pockets, Jack,’’ hinted his father. 

With simulated absorption and an in- 
ward effort to banish the haunting thought 
of the longed-for gift, Jack investigated 
each cavity, counting them with growing 
astonishment as his eyes fed on the easy 
mother’s happy face or tipped his father 
the knowing wink of a fellow conspirator. 
But suddenly actor gave place to living 
boy, in the clutch of a joy bigger than 
himself, as his groping fingers closed on a 
hard, long object which might be—no! 
Yes! It—was a knife / 

** Golly!’ 

And Jack passed into the land of 
Heart's Desire, while the mother ex- 
claimed: 

** Why, Robert! You've given him 
your own mother’s gift—’’ 

But with boisterous negation Jack inter- 
rupted, lifting ecstatic eyes and pointing 
triumphantly to the name-plate: 

** No, mother, 'cause his has * Robert’ 
on it, but mine is eggsactly like it, 'cept, 
p'rhaps, bigger n' brighter! Lemme show 
her yours, father!“ 

Martha understood, with the help of 
a sly pinch from Robert, as he felt in every 
pocket for the mate to the birthday knife. 
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A puzzled whistle followed the vain search. 

‘ By George! I must have left it in my 
other clothes!“ 

Amusement and a tremulous teariness 
swept the mother ſace as Jack announced: 

** But you ain't got any other clothes, 
less’n you still claim these!" patting his 
own sturdy, outstretched legs. Didn't 
mother ask you if she could cut 'em 
down? But, say, shan’t I go look in your 
overalls ?’’ 

„No, son,” broke in Martha's laugh- 
ing voice“ boys and men never can find 
anything! Besides we know that dear 
knife by heart, so let's see if yours has all 
the cunning little contrivances and as many 
blades as father’s ?’’ 

An ineffable tenderness thrilled through 
the look she cast Robert as Martha drop- 
ped heedlessly upon the brown suit be- 
tween her boys." He answered with a 
gay: 

** I suppose you thought mothers had a 
corner on all that sort of business? 

** What business? asked Jack absent- 
ly, intent upon the display of tiny scissors, 
file and saw, besides the usual quota of 
sharp blades. 

The working business, son!“ answered 
Robert, enjoying the puzzled arch of his 
wife's questioning brows. Stooping, he 
placed one hand on the boy's head while the 
other imprisoned her chin, holding the pale 
sweetness of her face upturned to his gaze: 

** You see—kids—I left it for birthday 
news—but I—I go to work to-morrow!’ 

* Rob! Oh, Rob!"' 

The sweet upreaching of her clinging 
arms which climbed rapturously to close 
with dumb eloquence about his neck, and 
Jack's exultant ** Bully! that's the stuff!“ 
were well nigh the undoing of this long 
suffering man, as his husky voice calmed 
and steadied Martha, her face hidden on 
his breast. Lifting the shining radiance 
of her tear-washed smile, the mother spoke 
with soft triumph: 

** Jack, dear, to-morrows do come, after 
all, and next year will, too, and you shall 
see it, son!" 

* Sure, Mike!" came with diverting 
slanginess from the boy as he again pon- 
dered her mystifying tears. ‘‘ But, Gee! 
there goes Skinny Brooks—’’ 

With a shout of boyish jubilation and a 
house-rocking slam of the door, Jack was 
off to display his treasure. 


CHARLES E. HUGHES 


The Inquisitor of the Armstrong Insurance Investigation 


By Ralph 


N the aldermanic chamber 
| of the New York City 
Hall, one afternoon late in 
September, two men stood 
facing each other defiantly 
before a silent audience 
that listened to their every word and 
watched their every gesture with breathless 
interest. 

** [ cannot do it!'' cried one of them, 
snapping his fingers nervously. 

The speaker, a witness before the State 
Legislature's Insurance Investigating Com- 
mittee, was George W. Perkins, partner in 
the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., the rich- 
est private banking house in the world and 
the most powerful influence in Wall Street. 

** But I want those books, and I must 
require you to produce them,'' said the 
other emphatically. 

As he uttered the last two words in a 
tone that gave small encouragement for 
contradiction, Charles E. Hughes, the in- 
quisitor for the committee, displayed an 
expanse of large teeth that reminded the 
onlookers of another strenuous American. 
But with the teeth the likeness ended. A 
square, reddish beard, which seemed fairly 
to bristle with energy, almost concealed the 
lawyer'scollar. His deep-set, honest eyes, 
although aided by nose glasses, betrayed 
no sign of weakness as they remained 
fixed uncompromisingly upon the witness. 
The broad forehead, without a wrinkle to 
tell the story of a month's continuous 
labor by day and night, gave an impres- 
sion of intellectual depth, while the ruddy 
complexion and erect figure indicated 
physical strength equal to the most exact- 
ing demands of mental activity. 

** Well, Mr. Hughes, we can see about 
that later, responded the banker hesita- 
tingly, after a pause. 
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The rebellion of Perkins was ended. 
Though he did not promise definitely to 
give up the books of the Morgan firm, 
there was not one among his hearers who 
doubted that he would obey. And obey 
he did; he had met his match in the man 
with the reddish beard, and within a week 
the records in question, dealing with a 
transaction of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, were in the possession of 
the investigators. 

That was the way Hughes overcame 
every objection raised by a witness. The 
millionaire director, the crafty speculator, 
the salaried corporation officer and the 
methodical clerk alike yielded to the quiet 
authority of this young fighter, who was 
comparatively unknown outside of his own 
profession and his own city a year ago. 

There was in his method none of the 
browbeating, none of the contemptuous 
insult too prevalent among the leaders of 
the New York Bar. "There was none of 
the flowing rhetoric of the jury orator. 
But politeness proved a better weapon of 
offense than blustering, persistency better 
than sarcasm, and conciseness better than 
oratory. 

Before the investigation of the insurance 
companies, ordered by the Governor of 
New York, had been in progress a month 
it was apparent to every spectator that 
Hughes intended to conduct it without 
fear or favor. With relentless thorough- 
ness he exposed the pervasive system 
of syndicate transactions, whereby 
directors grew wealthy through oppor- 
tunities that came to them because they 
controlled the enormous investments of the 
insurance companies. He proved that 
laxness of management and individual 
misconduct had characterized most of the 
larger ‘‘mutual’’ corporations. He dis- 
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closed the extravagances for which the 
policy-holders had been forced to pay, 
traced the salaries of pampered officers 
and the perquisites of favorites, and un- 
covered the secrets of accounts made com- 
plex for the purpose of deceiving govern- 
ing authorities. He compelled directors 
and officers, one after another, to admit 
under oath the charge that the country’s 
corporate interests were ‘‘in politics,’’ not 
only contributing to campaign funds, but 
also appropriating vast sums to influence 
legislation at the various State capitals. 

In doing all this he set a standard of 
methods as well as of results. 

It was like watching a spider weave its 
web, some one remarked, to follow Hughes 
as he enmeshed his witness in a trap that 
had no exit but candor. He gave them 
no chance to evade, little to lie. He did 


not even attempt to catch them in false- 
hoods, choosing rather to lead them so 
gently toward the crucial point that they 
would see at once the futility of avoiding 
the issue when they came face to face 
with it. 

When, for instance, he had discovered 
in the New York Life books an entry in- 
dicating the payment of a political contri- 
bution, he did not rush headlong at Mr. 
Perkins or Mr. McCall for a confession, 
Before putting the direct question to any 
high officer of the company he interro- 
gated, one by one, the lesser employees 
familiar with the accounts. Through them 
he established, slowly and with infinite 
care, the impossibilitity of the entry’s re- 
ferring to any phase of legitimate insurance 
business, and from them he gradually 
learned that the money could not have 
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been spent for a purpose unknown to Mr. 
Perkins or Mr. McCall or both. Then, 
when it was too late for evasion or excuse, 
he called Mr. Perkins to the stand. 

** For what was that money paid, and to 
whom? '' he demanded. 

It was paid to Cornelius N. Bliss as a 
contribution to the National Republican 
Campaign Committee," was the reply. 

The banker knew hc had to answer, and 
he rose quickly to the necessity. He did 
more. Without waiting to be pressed, 
he volunteered the information that since 
1896 the company had given one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars to the Repub- 
licans. 

Again, when Hughes was endeavoring 
to prove that the combined insurance in- 
terests were spending large sums to con- 
trol legislation, he did not risk failure by 
making a premature onslaught upon the 
directors or presidents of the Equitable, 
Mutual and New York Life. He de- 
manded admissions from them only after 
he had woven a chain of evidence that 
showed them the uselessness of quibbling ; 
even then, if they balked or grew excited, 
he ceased his questioning abruptly and 
started all over again to reconstruct a 
stronger chain, until at last they were com- 
pelled to yield. 

The patience of the man, his mastery of 
details and his carc to neglect no oppor- 
tunity were noticeable every hour. He 
would pause on the most exciting trai] after 
sensational disclosures, in order to let a 
witness make a verbose explanation,“ 
and generally the quarry, in its vain effort 
to divert attention from the issue, plunged 
into new pitfalls through too much talking. 
He would drop a leading question for half 
an hour to secure for the record a tedious 
table of figures that might prove useful 
later. He would take advantage of the 
slightest intonation or hesitation on the 
part of the witness, in order to testa new 
line of investigation, and more than once he 
thus found an opening that led to discov- 
eries he had never expected at the outset. 

The committee’s lawyer reached his 
forty-third birthday only last April, two 
months after he had made his first bid for 
a national reputation by his conduct of the 
inquiry intothe affairs ofthe ** Gas Trust."' 
It was his record in that investigation 
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which caused the insurance committec to 
select him as its advisor, for until then, 
although he had won a name among the 
lawyers and jurists of New York State, the 
general public knew little of him. 

His life, however, had been a busy onc 
from early boyhood ; and when his oppor- 
tunity came, it found him ready. He was 
born in Glens Falls, N. Y., on April 11, 
1862. His father, the Rev. D. C. Hughes, 
a Baptist minister, and his mother, whose 
maiden name had been Mary Catherine 
Connelly, moved to Newark, N. J., when 
he was still a child. There he passed 
through the primary grades of the public 
schools. In 1873, when the family was 
transferred to New York City, he attended 
a high school. 

After lcaving Brown University he taught 
a few years and then entered the Columbia 
Law School; the end of his term at Colum- 
bia found him employed, regularly but on a 
nominal salary, by the firm of Chamberlain. 
Carter and Hornblower. Walter S. Carter, 
who was noted for his ability to surround 
himself with men of brains, was the dis- 
coverer of Hughes, and his daughter, Miss 
Antoinette Carter, was married to Hughes 
on December 5, 1888, when the young man 
had established himself as one of the 
strong men in her father's office. 

Because of threatened ill health, due to 
overwork, he accepted a professorship at 
law in Cornell University, at Ithaca, N. 
Y., in 1891. ‘Two years later, entirely 
himself again, he moved back to New 
York, this time to become the ** working 
member” of the new firm of Carter, 
Hughes and Dwight. Since then he has 
carried many an intricate case successfully 
through the courts, winning recognition 
second to none among the lawyers and 
judges of the State. 

Mr. Hughes is a member of the Baptist 
church. He was one of the organizers of 
the Rockfeller Bible Class." In poli- 
tics he is a Republican, but he has never 
sought elective or appointive office, nor 
was he ever nominated for one until the 
Republican city convention suddenly de- 
cided, on October 6, to make him its 
mayoralty candidate without even asking 
his consent. He refused to run because 
his work on the investigation was not 
finished. 


JUDGE GROSSCUP, OF CHICAGO 


his ancestors have been in this country since before the Revolution. In 1872 he grad- 

uated from Wittenberg College and later obtained a law degree from the Boston Law 
School. Nine years later he entered the law firm of Leonard Sweet, a former partner of 
Abraham Lincoln. In 1892 he was appointed to the United States district bench. 

His first widely known service was in connection with the Debs riots. Together with 
Circuit Judge William A. Woods he issued the famous injunction in favor of the Govern- 
ment and against the rioters. When the injunction was disregarded, Judge Grosscup sent a 
telegram to the President, calling for the federal troops—a call that unquestionably saved the 
city from mob violence. 

Other famous decisions of his concern the whiskey trust cases; the railroad case, in 
which he upheld the right of silence under the fifth amendment to the constitution; the 
interstate commerce cases; and, more recently, the telegraph cases, the beef trust case, in 
which his opinion, upheld by the supreme court, has laid the firmest foundation now exist- 
ing for anti-trust proceedings; the railway injunction case, and the Chicago traction cases. 

Judge Grosscup contributes to this number a notable article emphasizing his very posi- 
tive views regarding justice to the individual in the face of corporate domination, 


Pa STENGER GROSSCUP was born in Ashland, Ohio. Of German extraction, 
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THE MISTLETOE DOUG 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


AM standing under the mistletoe, 
And I smile, but no answering smile replies 
For her haughty glance bids me plainly know 
That not for me is the thing I prize; 
Instead, from her coldly scornful eyes, 
Indifference looks on my barefaced guile; 
She knows, of course, what my act implies— 
But look at those lips! Do Zey hint a smile? 


I stand here, eager, and beam and glow, 
And she only looks a refined surprise 
As clear and crisp and as cold as snow, 
And as — Stop! I will never criticise! 
I know what her cold glance signifies ; 
But I'll stand just here as I am awhile 
Till a smile to my pleading look replies— 
But look at those lips! Do they bint a smile? 


Just look at those lips, now! I claim they show 
A spirit unmeet under Christmas skies ; 

| claim that such lips on such maidens owe 
A—something—the custom justifies ; 

I claim that the mistletoe rule applies 
To her as well as the rank and file; 

We should meet these things in a cheerful guise— 
But look at those lips! Do they hint a smile? 


ENVOY 


These customs of Christmas may shock the wise, 
And mistletoe boughs may be out of style, 
And a kiss be a thing that all maids despise — 


But look at those lips, do! They hint a smile! 
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Bul look at those lips! Do they hint a smile? 


PRISONERS 
A Novel 


By Mary Cholmondeley 


AUTHOR OF "RED POTTAGE'' 
ILLUSTRATED BY KARL ANDERSON 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Fay Bellairs, a beautiful English girl, marries an 
Italian nobleman, the Duke di Colle Alto, considerably older than herself, whom she re- 
spects but does not love. Intensely fond of admiration, Fay welcomes the coming to Rome 
of her cousin Michael Carstairs, with whom she had had a slight love affair. Michaels 
sensitive, sentimental nature appeals to Fay, and the two are together a good deal until 
Michael decides that it will be best for both of them tf he goes away. At a reception given at 
the duke's house, Michael intends to see Fay for the last time. He meets her alone at a 
balcony over the garden. A hue and cry is raised because of a murder committed near the 
garden gate and Michael ts forced to take refuge behind a screen in Fay's room. 


CHAPTER IV.—CONTINUED 


HERE was hardly an in- 
3 stant,’’ continued the offi- 
cial with a touch of profes- 
sional pride, **before the 
j alarm was given. By a for- 
tunate chance I myself hap- 
pened to be near. The garden was in- 
stantly surrounded. It is being searched 
now. It seems hardly possible that the 
assassin can have escaped. I entreat your 
pardon for intruding this painful subject 
on the sensitive mind of a lady and break- 
ing in on your privacy.“ 

“I should think he had escaped by 
now,'' said Fay hoarsely. 

* [t is possible, but improbable,’’ said 
the official. Then he turned to the duke. 
This is, I understand from you, the only 
way into the house from the garden?“ 

„The only way that might possibly still 
be open,’’ said the duke. The doors 
on the ground floor are both locked, as we 
have seen. We greatly feared,” continued 
the duke, turning to his wife, **that the 
murderer, if he were still in the garden, 
finding it was being searched, might terrify 
you by rushing in here."' 

No one has been in here,” said Fay 
automatically. 
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Have you been in this room ever 
since you left the salon ?’’ said her hus- 
band. 

“e Yes, 
since,’’ 

When it is impossible that any one 
should have escaped into the house through 
this room,’’ said the duke. The duchess 
must have seen him. It is no longer neces- 
sary to search the house.“ 

The delegato hesitated. He opened 
the glass door and spoke to the men with 
the lantern. 

** They are convinced that it is not pos- 
sible he is concealed in the garden," he 
said. Perhaps if the duchess were deep- 
ly engaged in study he might have serpen- 
tinely glided through into the next room 
without her perceiving him. It is, I un- 
derstand, the duchess' private apartment. 
It might be as well—where does the duch- 
ess’ apartment lead into?“ 

Into my rooms,’’ said the duke, and 
my dog is there. He would have given 
the alarm long ago if any stranger had 
passed through my room. If he is silent, 
no one has been near him. ” 

There was a pause. 

Fay learned what suspense means. 


I have been reading here ever 


Drawn by Karl Anderson 


“Is she worth it? asked the duke 


“Es not Andrea 


The delegato twirled his moustaches. 

He was evidently reluctant to give up the 
remotest chance, and yet reJuctant also to 
inconvenience the duke further. 

It is just possible," he said, „that 
the assassin may have taken refuge in here 
before the duchess came back to her 
apartment. My duties are grave, duchess. 
Have I your permission?“ 

Fay bowed. 

The duke still urbane, but evidently 
finding the situation unduly prolonged, led 
the way into Fay's bedroom. 

This story would never have been written 
if Lord Tohn had not remained standing in 
the doorway. 

Did Michael know he was there? He 

“Sad not so far spoken, or given any sign 

Presence. 
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I'm grieving for" 


„Won't you go into my room, Lord 
John, and help in the capture,“ Fay said 
distinctly ; and as she spoke she was aware 
that she was only just in time. 

But Lord John would not go in, thanks. 
Lord Tohn preferred to advance heavily in 
her direction, and to sit down by her on 
the couch, telling her not to look so terri- 
fied, that he would take care of her. 

She stared wildly at him, livid and help- 
less. 

A door was softly opened, and was in- 
stantly followed by the furious barking of 
a dog. 

** Go and help them," said Fay to Lord 
John. 

But Lord John did not move. Like all 
bores he was conscious of his own attract- 
ive personality. He only settled his eye- 
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glass more firmly in his pale eye. You 
never spoke to me all evening,’’ he said, 
with jocular emphasis. ‘‘What have I 
done to deserve such severity ? ” 

In another moment the duke and the 
official returned, followed by Sancho, a 
large Bedlington terrier, still bristling and 
snarling at the official. 

Fay called the dog to her, and held it 
forcibly, pretending to caress it. 

** No one has gone by that way,’’ said 
the delegato to the duke. The dog 
proves that. 

**Sancho proves it, said the duke 
gravely. 

As he spoke he paused as if suddenly 
arrested. His eyes were fixed on a small 
Florentine mirror which hung over Fay’s 
writing table in the angle of the wall. The 
duke’s face changed, as a man’s face 
might change, who, conscious of no enemy, 
feels himself stabbed from behind in the 
dark. Then he came forward, and said 
with a firm voice: 

** We will now go once more into the 
gardens. Lord John, you will accompany 
us. 

Lord John got heavily to his feet. 

„Take Sancho with you, said Fay, 
holding the dog with difficulty; it was 
obviously excited and suspicious, its mo- 
bile nostrils working, its eyes glued to the 
screen. 

The duke opened the glass door, and 
Sancho, his attention turned, rushed out 
into the night barking furiously. 

** You need have no further fear, said 
the duke to Fay, looking into her eyes, 
„The assassin has certainly escaped. ” 

No doubt, said Fay. 

** Unless he is hiding behind the screen 
all the time, said Lord John with his cus- 
tomary facetiousness. It is about the 
only place in the room he could hide in, 
except of course the waste paper basket. 

The delegato, who was not apparently 
a man who quickly seized the humorous 
side of a remark, at once stepped back 
from the window, and glanced at the waste 
paper basket. 

** I may as well look behind thescreen,’’ 
he said, and went towards it. 

But before he could reach it the screen 
moved, and Michael came out from be- 
hind it. 

The four people in the room gazed at 
him spellbound, speechless. Lord John 
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reeled against the wall. The duke alone 
retained his self-possession. 

Michael advanced into the middle of the 
room, and for a moment his eyes met 
Fay's. Who shall say what he read in 
their terror-stricken depths! 

Then he turned to the duke and said: 
**T ask pardon of you, duke, and of the 
duchess, my cousin, for the inconvenience 
I have caused you. I confess to the mur- 
der of the Marchese di Maltagliala, and 
sought refuge in the garden. When the 
garden was surrounded I sought refuge 
here. I did not tell the duchess what I 
had done but I implored her to let me 
take shelter here, and to promise not to 
give me up. She ought at once to have 
given me up. She yielded to the dictates 
of humanity and suffered me to hide in 
this room. Duchess, I thank you for your 
noble, your self-sacrificing but unavailing 
desire to shield a guilty man. 

Michael went up to her, took her cold 
hand and kissed it. Then he turned again 
to the duke. 

J offer you my apologies for this intru- 
sion,’’ he said, and the two men bowed to 
each other. 

And now, signor,’’ he said in Italian 
to the amazed delegato, ‘‘I am at your 
service. 


CHAPTER V 


Michael was imprisoned for the night in 
a cell attached to the court of Manda- 
mento, and the next day was sent to 
Rome to await his trial at the Assise. ” 

Early on the second day, after he had 
reached Rome, the duke came to him. 
The two men looked fixedly at each other. 
They exchanged no form of greeting. 

The duke made a little sign with his 
hand, and the warder withdrew outside 
the cell door, which he left ajar. 

Then the duke sat down by Michael. 

6 should have come yesterday, he 
said in English, ‘‘ but it took time to gain 
permission and also, he nodded towards 
the door, to arrange. 

For God's sake, give me details, 
said Michael. 

The duke gave them in a low voice. 
He described in a careful sequence the 
exact position of the dead body, the 
wound caused by stabbing in the back, the 
strong inference that the murdered man 
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had been attacked in the road and then 
dragged just inside the Colle Alto garden 
door. 

‘¢T don't see any reason why he should 
have gone outside the garden, said 
Michael 

Neither do I. But the garden door was 
unlocked. It had been locked, as usual, 
my gardener swears, and the key left in 
the lock on the inside. Who then opened 
it, if for some reason the marchese did not 
open it himself? 

Michael did not answer. 

* I saw the body before it was moved, 
continued the duke. It was still warm. 
I incline to think the marchese was mur- 
dered actually inside the garden, and that 
he fell on his face where he stood, and 
was dragged behind the hydrangeas. But 
the delegato thought differently. You will 
remember, Carstairs, that the dead man 
had been dragged by the feet."' 

** Did I put him on the right side or the 
left side of the door, as you go in? 

** On the left." ' 

On his face? 

*« Ves. 

There was a pause. 

** You had no quarrel with the mar- 
chese, I presume? said the duke signifi- 
cantly. 

** On the contrary,’’ said Michael. It 
is not known, but I had.’’ 

Just so. Just so. About a woman?“ 

Michael winced. ‘‘ About a horse, 
he said. 

** No," said the duke with decision. 
„Think again. Your memory does not 
serve you. It was about a woman. Was 
it not a dancing girl?“ 

** [ am not like that,’’ said Michael col- 
oring. 

It is of no account what you are like, 
or what you are not like. What matters 
is that which is quickly believed. A quar- 
rel about a woman is always believed, 
especialy by women who think all turns 


on them. Were you not in Paris at 
Easter? 

“I was. 

** Was not the marchese in Paris at 
Easter? 

* He was. I saw him once at the opera 


with the old Duke di Castelfranco. '' 

Just so. A quarrel about a dancing 
girl at Paris at Easter. That was how it 
was. 
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** You are right," said Michael, regain- 
ing his composure with an effort. 
owed him a grudge. You will be careful 
to mention this to no one. 

„ will mention it only to one or two 
women on whom I can rely," said the 
duke, **and to them only in the strictest 
confidence. 

Michael nodded. 

Silence fell between them, and he won- 
dered why the duke did not go. The 
warder shifted his feet in the passage. 

Presently the duke began to speak in a 
low, even voice: 

* I owe you an apology,” he said. **I 
saw you standing behind the screen, re- 
flected in a little mirror, and for one mo- 
ment I thought you had done me a great 
injury. It was only for a moment. I re- 
gained myself quickly. I would have 
saved you if I could. But I owe you an 
apology for a suspicion unworthy of either 
of us." 

* [t was natural, said Michael. 
was greatly drawn to this man. 

‘I may in some matters be deceived, 
continued the duke, ‘‘for in my time I 
have deceived others and have not been 
found out. I don't know why you were 
in my wife's room that night. Neverthe- 
less I clearly know two things: one, that 
you did not murder the marchese, and the 
other, that there was nothing wrong be- 
tween you and my wife. "With you her 
honor was safe. You and I are combining 
now to guard only her reputation before 
the world.“ 

Michael did not answer. 
again. 

* At the price,’’ continued the duke, 
** probably of your best years.’’ 

J am content to pay the price,” said 
Michael. It was the only thing to do.“ 

Then he colored like a girl, and raised 
his eyes to the duke's. **I went to her 
that night to say good-by," he said. 
**'That was why the garden door was un- 
locked. Ilove her. I have loved her for 
years. 

It seemed as if everything between the 
two men had become transparent. 

I knew it," said the duke. She 
also, the duchess, is in love with you. 

Michael drew back perceptibly. His 
manner changed. 

„A little not much," continued the 
duke. I watched her, when you gave 


He 


He nodded 
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yourself up. She could have saved you. 
She could save you still—by a word. But 
she will not speak it. She appeared to 
love me a little once. I was not deceived. 
I knew. She loves you a little now. Why 
do you deceive yourself, my friend? There 
is only one person for whom she has a per- 
manent and deep affection, —for her very 
charming self.“ 

The words fell into the silence of the 
bare room. Michael's thin hands, tightly 
clenched, shook a little. 

The duke bent towards him. 

Is she worth it ?'' he said with sudden 


passion. 

No answer. Michael hid his face in his 
hands. 

* Is she worth it?’’ said the duke 
again. 


Michael looked up suddenly at the 
duke, and the elder man winced at the 
expression in his face. He looked through 
the duke, through his veiled despair and 
disillusion, beyond him. 

** Yes, she is worth it, he said. You 
do not understand her because you only 
love her in part. I meant to serve her by 
leaving Rome, but now I can't leave it. 
What I can do for her I wil. It is no 
sacrifice—I am glad to do it—to have the 
chance. I have always wished—to serve 
her, - to put my hands under her feet. 

The sudden radiance in Michael's face 
passed. He looked down embarrassed, 
annoyed with himself. 

The duke took his hand and held it 
firmly. 

„Listen, he said. Once when I 
was young, twenty years ago, I loved. I 
too would fain have served a woman, 
would have put my hands under her feet. 


There is always one such a woman in life, 


but only one. She was to me the world. 
But I could only trouble her life. She was 
married. She had children. I knew I 
ought to go. I meant to go. She prayed 
me to go. I promised her to go,—never- 
theless I stayed. And at last—inasmuch 
as she loved me very much—I broke up 
her home, her life, her honor; she was 
separated from her children. She lost all, 
and then when all was gone she died. 
The only thing which I could keep from 
her was poverty, which would have been 
nothing to her. She never reproached 
me. There is no reproach in love. But 
—she died in disgrace and alone. From 
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the first to the last, it was her white hands 
under my feet. That was how I served 
the one woman I have deeply loved, the 
one creature who deeply loved me.’’ 

The duke’s voice had become almost 
inaudible. 

** You have done better than I," he 
said. 

Then he kissed Michael on the forehead, 
and went out. 

They never met again. 


CHAPTER VI. 


But for failing of love on our part, there- 
fore is all our travail. 


Julian of Norwich. 


And Fay? 

How did it fare with her during the 
days that followed Michael's arrest ? 

Much sympathy was felt for her. Lord 
John, wallowing in the delicious novelty 
of finding eager listeners, went about ex- 
toling her courage and unselfishness to 
the skies. Fay's conduct was considered 
perfectly natural and womanly. No man 
condemned her for trying to shield her 
cousin from the consequences of his crime. 
Women said they would have done the 
same, and envied her her romantic situa- 
tion. 

And Fay, shut up in her darkened room 
in her romantic situation, —she who adored 
romantic situations—what were Fay's 
thoughts ? 

There is a travail of soul which toils with 
hard crying up the dark valley of decision, 
and brings forth in anguish the life en- 
trusted to it. Perhaps it is the great re- 
nunciation. Perhaps it is only the loyal, 
inevitable deed which is struggling to come 
forth, to be allowed to live for our healing 
and comfort. 

But there is another travail of soul, bar- 
ren, unavailing, which flings itself down 
and tosses in impotent misery from side to 
side, from mood to mood, as in a sickly 
trance. 

Such was Fay's. 

Her decision not to speak had been 
made in the moment when she had let 
Michael accuse himself and had kept 
silence. But that she did not know. She 
thought it was still to make. 

‘ I mustspeak. I must speak,“ she said 
to herself all through the endless day after 
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Michael’s arrest, all through the endless 
night, until the dawn came up behind the 
ilexes, the tranquil dawn that knew all, 
and found her shuddering and wild-eyed. 
„I must speak. I cannot let Michael suf- 
fer for me, even to save my reputation. 

Her reputation! How little she had 
cared for it twenty-four hours ago, when 
passion clutched the reins. But now—. 
The public shame of it,—the divorce 
which, in her eyes, must ensue. Andrea! 
Her courteous, sedate, inexorable husband, 
whose will she could not bend, whom she 


could not cajole, whose mind was a closed. 


book to her—a book which had lain by 
her hand for three years, which she had 
never had the curiosity to open! Fay feared 
her husband, as we all fear what we do not 
understand. He would divorce her, —and 
then —. And Magdalen at home,— 
and—. 

A flood of suffocating emotion swept 
over her, full of ugly swimming and crawl- 
ing reptiles, and invertebrate horrors, the 
inevitable scavengers of the sea of selfish 
passion. 

Fay shrank back for very life. She 
could not pass through that flood and live. 
Nevertheless she felt herself pushed to- 
wards it. 

„But I have no choice. I must speak. 
He is innocent. He is doing this to shield 
me because he loves me. But I also love 
him, far, far more than he loves me, and I 
will prove it."' 

Fay went in imagination through a fear- 
ful and melodramatic scene, in which she 
revealed everything before a public tri- 
bunal. She saw her husband's face darken 
against her, her lover's lighten as she saved 
him. She saw her slender figure standing 
alone, bearing the whole shock, serene, 
unshaken. The vision moved her to tears. 

Was it a prophetic vision ? 

It was quite light now, and she crept to 
her husband’s room. She had not seen 
him during the previous day. He had 
been out the whole of it. She felt drawn 
towards him by calamity, by the loneliness 
of her misery. 

The duke was not asleep. He was lying 
in bed with his hands clasped behind his 
head. His sallow face, worn by a sleep- 
less night, and perhaps by a wounding 
memory, was turned towards the light, and 
the new day dealt harshly with it. There 
were heavy lines under the eyes. The 
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eyes looked steadily in front of him, 
plunged deep in a past which had some- 
thing of the irrevocable tenderness of the 
dawn in it, the holy reflection of an inalien- 
able love. 

He did not stir as his wife came in. 
His eyes only moved, resting upon her for 
a moment, focussing her with difficulty, as 
if withdrawn from something at a great 
distance, and then they turned once more 
to the window. 

A pale primrose light had risen above 
the blue, tangled mist of ilexes and olives. 
The cypresses stood half veiled in mist, 
half sharply clear against the stainless pal- 
lor of the upper sky. 

** I am so miserable, Andrea. 

He did not speak. 

** [ cannot sleep. 

Still no answer. 

** am convinced that Michael is inno- 
cent. 

** It goes without saying, 

„Then they can’t convict him, can 
they? 

„They wil convict him, said the 
duke, and for a moment he bent his eyes 
upon her. Has he not accused him- 
self? 

„They won’t—hang him?“ 

The duke shrugged his shoulders. He 
did not think fit to enlighten his wife's 
ignorance of the fact that in Italy there is 
no capital punishment. 

** But if he has not done it, and we 
know he has not, faltered Fay. 

„He is perhaps shielding some one, 
said the duke, the real murderer.’’ 

** don't see how that could be.“ 

* He may have his reasons. The real 
murderer is perhaps a friend—or a 
woman. Your cousin is a romantic. It is 
better for a romantic person if he had not 
been born. But generally a female mill- 
stone is in readiness to tie itself round him 
and cast him into the sea. The world is 
not fitted to him. It is to egotistic persons 
like you and me, my Francesca, to whom 
the world is most admirably adapted. 

„ don't see how the murderer could 
be a woman. Women don't murder men 
on the high road.’’ 

No, not on the high road. You are 
in the right. How dusty, how dirty is 
the high road. But I have known, not 
once nor twice, women to murder men 
very quietly. Oh! so gently and cleanly 
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—to let them die. I am much older than 
you, but you will perhaps also live to see 
a woman do this, Francesca. And now 
retire to your room, and let me counsel you 
to take some rest. Your beauty needs it. 

She burst into tears. 

„How little you care, she said be- 
tween her sobs, ** how heartless you are. I 
will never believe they will convict him. 
He is innocent, and his innocence will 
come to light.’’ 

« I think the light will not be suffered 
to fall upon it,’’ said the duke. 

Afterwards, years afterwards, Fay re- 
membered that conversation with wonder 
that its significance had escaped her. But 
at the time she could see nothing, feel 
nothing except her own anguish. 

She left her husband's room. There 
was no help or sympathy in him. She 
went back to her own room and flung her- 
self face downwards on her bed. Let no 
one think she did not suffer. 

A faint ray of comfort presently came 
to her at the thought that Michael's inno- 
cence might after all come to light. It 
might be proved in spite of himself. She 
would pray incessantly that the real mur- 
derer might give himself up, or that sus- 
picion should fall on him, and he should 
be dragged to justice. And then—if after 
all—Michael were convicted and his life 
endangered, then she must speak. But— 
not till then. Not now when all might yet 
go wel without her confession... . 
And it was not as if she were guilty of un- 
faithfulness. She had not done anything 
wrong beyond imprudence. Yes. She 
had certainly been imprudent ; that she 
saw. But she had done nothing wrong. 

If it goes against him I will speak, 
she said. 

Yet all the time Michael who loved her 
knew that she would not speak. Her hus- 
band who could have loved her, and who 
watched her struggle with compassion, 
knew that she would not speak. Only 
Fay who did not know herself believed 
that she would speak. 


The day came when the duke gravely 
informed her that Michael was found guilty 
of murder. 

Fay’s prayers it seemed had not availed. 
She prayed no more. There was no help 
in God. Perhaps there was no God to 
pray to. Her sister Magdalen seemed to 
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think there was. But how could she tell. 
Besides Magdalen had such a calm tem- 
perament, and nothing had ever happened 
to make her unhappy, or to shake her 
faith. It was different for Magdalen. 

Evidently there was no justice anywhere, 
only a blind chance. ‘‘ The truth will 
out. Fay had said to herself over and 
over again. She had tried to have faith. 
But the truth had not come out. She was 
being pushed, pushed over the edge of the 
precipice. Oh! why had Michael fallen 
in love with her when they were boy and 
girl. She remembered with horror and 
disgust those early days, that exquisite 
dawn of young passion in the time of 
primroses. It had brought her to ZzAis 
—to this horrible place of tears and shame 
and shuddering,—to these wretched days 
and hideous nights. Oh! why, why had 
he loved her. Why had she let herself 
love him! 

Suddenly she said to herself. They 
may reprieve him yet. If his sentence is 
not commuted to imprisonment, I will 
speak. So help me God I will.“ 

It could never be known whether she 
would have kept that oath, forthe next day 
she heard that Michael had been sentenced 
to fifteen years imprisonment. Why had 
Andrea been so cruelas to let her imagine 
for a whole horrible night that Michael's 
would be a death sentence, when in Italy 
it seemed there was no capital punishment 
as in England? It was just like Andrea to 
torture her needlessly. When the sentence 
reached her Fay drew breath. The hor- 
rible catastrophe had been averted. Toa 
man of Michael's temperament the "iving 
grave to which he was consigned was in- 
finitely worse than death. But what was 
Michael's temperament to Fay. She shut 
her eyes to the cell of an Italian prison. 
Michael would live, and in time the truth 
would come to light, and he would be 
released. 

She impressed this conviction with tears 
on Michael's half brother, Wentworth 
Maine, the kind, silent, elder brother, 
Michael's greatest friend, who had come . 
out to Italy to be near him, and who 
heard sentence given against him with a 
set face and an unshaken belief in his in- 
nocence. Even to Wentworth, Michael 
had said nothing, could be induced to say 
no word. He confessed to the murder. 
That was all. 
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Wentworth, who had never seen Fay 
before, as she had married just before he 
came to live at his uncle’s place in Hamp- 
shire, near Fay’s home, saw the marks of 
grief in her lovely face, and was uncon- 
sciously drawn towards her. He was shy, 
as only men can be, but he almost forgot 
it in her sympathetic presence. She came 
into his isolated, secluded life at the mo- 
ment when the barriers of his instinctive 
timidity and apathy were broken down by 
his first real trouble. And he was grateful 
to her for having done her best to save 
Michael. 

“I shall never forget that, he said 
when he came to bid her good-by. ** There 
are very few women who would have had 
the courage and unselfishness to act as you 
did.’’ 

Fay winced and paled and he took his 
leave, bearing away with him a grave ad- 
miration for this delicate, sensitive crea- 
ture so full of tender compassion for him 
and Michael. 

When all was over and the last sod had 
o to speak—been cast upon that living 
grave, Fay tried to take up her life again. 
But she could not. She had lost heart. 
She dared not be alone. She shunned 
society. At her earnest request her sister 
Magdalen came out to her for a time from 
the home in England into which she was 
wedged sotightly. But even Magdalen’s 
calm presence brought no calm with it, 
and the deepening friendship between her 
sister and her husband only irritated Fay. 
Everything irritated Fay. She was ill at 
ease, restless, feebly sarcastic, impatient. 


A year later the duke died. 

He made a dignified exit. An attack 
of vertigo, to which he was liable, came on 
when he was on horseback. He was 
thrown and dragged, and only survived a 
few days as by a miracle. His wife, who 
had seen little of him during the last year, 
saw still less of him during the days of his 
short illness. But when the end was close 
at hand he sent for her and asked her to 
. remain in a distant recess of his room dur- 
ing the painful hours. 

It will be a happier memory for you, 
he said gently to her between the par- 
oxysms of suffering, ‘‘to think that you 
were here. 

And so, propped high in a great, carved 
bedstead in the octagonal room where the 
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di Colle Altos were born, and where, when 
they could choose, they died, the duke lay 
awaiting the end. 

He had received extreme unction. The 
chanting choir had gone. The priest had 
closed his pale fingers upon the crucifix, 
when he desired to be left alone with his 
wife. 

She drew near timidly and stood beside 
his bed. 

He bent his tranquil, kindly eyes upon 
her. 

‘<c Good-by, my Francesca, he said. 
** May God and his angels protect you and 
give you peace. | 

A belated compunction seized her. 

“I wish I had been a better wife to 
you, Andrea, she said brokenly, laying 
her hand on his. 

He made the ghost of a courteous, dep- 
recating gesture and raised her hand to his 
lips. The effort exhausted him. He 
closed his eyes and his hand fell out of 
hers. 

Through the open window came a 
sudden waft of hot carnations, a long- 
drawn breath of the rapturous Italian 
spring. 

It reached the duke. He stirred slightly 
and opened his eyes once more. Once 
more they fell on Fay, and it seemed to 
her as if, with the last touch of his cold 
lips upon her hand, their relation of hus- 
band and wife had ceased. Even at that 
moment she realized with a sinking sense 
of impotence how slight her hold on him 
from first to last had been. Clearly he 
had already forgotten it, passed beyond it, 
would never remember it again. 

It is spring," he said, looking full at 
her with tender fixity, and for a moment 
she thought his mind was wandering. 
Spring once more. The sun shines. He 
does not see them, the spring and the sun- 
shine. Since a year he does not see them. 
Francesca, how much longer will you keep 
your cousin Michael in prison?“ 

And thereupon the duke closed his eyes 
on this world and went upon his way. 


CHAPTER VII 


On this February morning, in the old 
house at Barford, as Wentworth Maine sat 
looking out across the down, white in the 
pale sunshine, the current of his life ran 
low. He had returned the night before 
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tro à one of his periodical journeys to lta.y 
tv visit Michael in his cell. He was tired 
with the clang and hurry of the long 
journey, depressed almost to despair by 
the renewed realization of his brother’s 
fate. "Two years—close on two years, had 
Michael been in prison. In Wentworth's 
faithful heart that wound never healed. 
To-day it bled afresh. He bit his lip and 
his face quivered. 

Wentworth was not as handsome as 
Michael but nevertheless he was distinctly 
good to look at, and the half brothers in 
spite of the fifteen years’ difference be- 
tween their ages bore a certain superficial 
resemblance to each other. Wentworth 
was of middle height, lightly and leanly 
built, with a high bridge on a rather thin 
nose, and with quick, clean gray eyes under 
light eyelashes. 

You could not look at Wentworth with- 
out seeing that he was a man who had 
never even glanced at the ignoble side of 
life, a man whose mind was as clean as 
his hand, and for an Englishman that is 
saying a good deal. He was manly in a 
physical sense. He rode straight; he shot 
well He could endure bodily strain with 
indifference, though he was not robustly 
built. He was sane, even tempered, liable 
to petty resentments, mildly and resolutely 
selfish, except where Michael was con- 
cerned, a conscientious and just master— 
at least just in intention—a patient and re- 
spectful son, where patience and respect 
had not been easy. 

Michael's father, Lord Wilfrid Maine, 
had appointed Wentworth as his son's 
guardian. If it had been a jealous affec- 
tion on Wentworth's part, it had also been 
a deep one. And it had been returned 
with a single hearted devotion on Michael's 
part which had gradually knit together the 
hearts of the older and the younger man, 
as it seemed indissolubly. No one had 
come between them. Once or twice Went- 
worth had become uneasy, suspicious of 
Michael's affection for his tutor at Eton, 
distrustful of the intimacies Michael formed 
with boys, and later on with men of his 
own age. Wentworth had nipped a few 
of these incipient friendships in the bud. 
He vaguely felt that each case, judged by 
its own merits, was undesirable. Some of 
these friendships he had not been able to 
nip. These he ignored. Among that 
number was Michael's deep affection for 
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his godfather, the Bishop of Lostfrid. 
Michael's boyish passion for Fay, Went- 
worth had never divined. It had come 


about during the last year of his great 


uncle's life at Barford which was within a 
few miles of Priesthope, Fay's home. 
Michael had spent many weeks at Barford 
with the old man who was devoted to him. 
Everyone had expected that he would 
make Michael his heir, but when he died 
soon afterwards it was found he had left 
the place in a will dated many years back, 
to Wentworth. If Michael had never 
mentioned his first painful contact with 
life to Wentworth, it was perhaps partly be- 
cause he instinctively felt that the confi- 
dence would be coldly received, partly 
also because Michael was a man of few 
words, to whom speech had never taken 
the shape of relief. There had no doubt 
been wretched moments in Wentworth's 
attachment to Michael, but nevertheless 
the best thing so far in the elder brother's 
life had been his devotion to Michael. It 
had been the only real and lasting happi- 
ness of his somewhat colorless existence, 
with its hesitating essays in other direc- 
tions, its half-hearted withdrawals. He 
had not been half-hearted about Michael. 

Contrary to all his habits, he sat on, 
hour after hour, motionless, inert, watch- 
ing the cloud shadows pass across the 
down. He tried to rouse himself. He 
must go over and help Colonel Bellairs 
not to make a fool of himself about the 
disputed right of way across his property 
where it joined Wentworth’s own land. 
Colonel Bellairs always bungled into busi- 
ness matters of the simplest nature, as a 
bumblebee bungles into a spider’s web. 
Without moving from his chair, he turned 
over with a groan the pile of efivelopes 
waiting for him at his elbow. What was 
the use of anything, of life, health, money, 
intellect, if existence was always to be like 
this, if every day was to be like this, only 
like this? What was the use of living ex- 
actly as you liked, ¿f you did not like tt? 

Fay’s sweet, forlorn face, snowdrop pale 
under its long, black veil, rose suddenly 
before him, as he had seen it some weeks 
ago when he had met her walking in the 
woods near her father’s house. She had 
gone back to her old home after the duke’s 
death. She at least had grieved for him 
and Michael with an intensity which he 
had never forgotten. Even in her wid- 
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owed desolation she had remembered 
Michael, and always asked after him when 
Wentworth went over to Priesthope. And 
Wentworth was often there, for one reason 
or another. Michael, too, had asked after 
her, and had sent her a message by his 
brother. Should he go over to-day and 
deliver it in person? | 

Among his letters was a scrawling, illegi- 
ble note, already several days old, from 
Colonel Bellairs, Fay's father, about the 
right of way. That matter it seemed was 
more urgent than Wentworth had realized. 
Any matter pertaining to Colonel Bellairs 
was always, in the opinion of the latter, of 
momentous urgency. 

Colonel Bellairs asked Wentworth to 
come over to luncheon the first day he 
could, and to walk over the debateable 
ground with him. 

Wentworth looked at his watch, started 
up and rang the bell and ordered his cob 
Conrad to be brought round at once. 


CHAPTER VIII 


When Fay, in her panic-stricken widow- 
hood, had fled back to her old home in 
Hampshire, she found all very much as 
she had left it, except that her father's 
hair was amply dyed, her sister Magda- 
len's frankly gray, and the pigtail of Bes- 
sie, the youngest daughter, was now an im- 
posing bronze coil in the nape of her neck. 

Colonel Bellairs alone, a handsome man 
of sixty, had remained remarkab‘y young 
for his age. The balance, however, was 
made even by the fact that those who lived 
with him grew old before their time. It 
had been so with his wife, who had died 
when her youngest daughter was born. It 
was obviously so with his eldest daughter. 

Fay had been glad enough, as we have 
seen, to escape from home by marriage. 
No such way of escape had apparently 
presented itself for the elder sister. As 
Magdalen and Fay sat together on the ter- 
race in front of the house the contrast be- 
tween the sisters was more marked than 
the ten years difference of age seemed to 
warrant. 

Magdalen was a tall, thin woman of thirty- 
five who looked older than her age. She 
had evidently been extremely pretty once. 
Perhaps she might even have been young 
once. But it must have been a long time 
ago. She was a faded, distinguished look- 


ing person with a slight stoop, and a worn, 
delicately-featured face, and humorous, 
tranquil eyes. Her thick hair was gray. 
She looked as if she had borne for many 
years the brunt of continued ill health, or 
the ill health of others, as if she had been 
obliged to lift heavy weights too young. 
Perhaps she had. Everything about her 
personality seemed fragile except her peace 
of mind. You could not look at Magda- 
len without seeing that she was a happy 
creature. 

But very few did look at her, when Fay 
was beside her. Fay’s beauty had in- 
creased in some ways, and diminished in 
others during the year of her widowhood. 
She had become slightly thinner and paler, 
but not to the extent when beauty suffers 
wrong. 

That she was miserable was obvious. But 
why was she so restless? Magdalen had 
often silently asked herself that question 
during the past year. Even Bessie, the 
youngest sister, had noticed Fay’s con- 
tinual restlessness and had commented on 
it, had advised her sister to embark on a 
course of reading, and to endeavor to in- 
terest herself in work for others. She had 
also, with the untempered candor of eight- 
een, suggested to Fay that she should 
cease to make a slave of Magdalen. It is 
hardly necessary to add that Fay and 
Bessie did not materially increase the sum 


.of each other’s happiness. 


As Magdalen and Fay were sitting 
together in the sun the door into the 
garden opened, and Bessie stalked slowly 
towards them across the grass, in a short 
bicycling skirt. 

It surely is not necessary to be quite 
so badly dressed as Bessie, said Fay with 
instant irritation. ‘‘If she must wear one 
of those hideous short skirts it might at 
any rate be well cut. I have told her so 
often enough. 

‘ I must advise her to take dress more 
seriously,’’ said Magdalen absently. She 
was depressed by a faint misgiving about 
Bessie. Bessie was to have lunched to- 
day with congenial archeological friends, 
intelligent owners of interesting fossils. 
Nevertheless when Wentworth’s cob Con- 
rad was seen courteously allowing himself 
to be conducted to the stable, she instantly 
decided to lunch at home. 

It was not a particularly cheerful meal 
that Wentworth had come to share. He 
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himself was silent and depressed. Colonel 
Bellairs did not for an instant cease to 
speak about the right of way during the 
whole of luncheon, even when his back 
was turned while he was bending over a 
ham on the sideboard. And the moment 
luncheon was over, he had marched Went- 
worth off to the scene of the dispute. 

Magdalen was vaguely uneasy at the 
tiny incident of Bessie’s change of plan, 
and was glad it had escaped Fay’s notice. 

Bessie was a fine, strong young woman, 
with a perfectly impassive, handsome face— 
no Bellairs could achieve plainness—and 
the manner of one who moves among fel- 
low creatures who do not come up to the 
standard of conduct which has selected as 
the lowest permissible to herself and others. 
Bessie had not so far evinced a preference 
for anyone in her own family circle, or out- 
side it. 

She advanced with precision to the 
bench on which her sisters were sitting. 

J am now going to bicycle to the Cart- 
ers, she said to Magdalen. I forgot 
to mention till this moment that I met Aunt 
Mary this morning at the Wind Farm, and 
that she gave me a letter for father, and 
said that she and Aunt Aggie were lunch- 
ing with the Copes.’’ 

** Poor Copes,’’ ejaculated Fay. 

** And would both come on here after- 
wards to an early tea,’’ continued Bessie, 
taking no notice of the interruption. 
** Aunt Mary desired that you would not 
have hot scones for tea as Aunt Aggie is 
always depressed after them. She said 
there was no objection to them cold, and 
buttered, but not hot."' 

** I shall have tea in my own room then, 
once more broke in Fay. ‘‘I can’t stand 
Aunt Mary. She is always preaching at 
me. 

When Bessie was out of hearing, Fay said 
with exasperation: 

** You are not wise to give way so much 
to Bessie, Magdalen. She is selfishness 
itself. Why did not you insist on her 
staying and helping with the aunts? She 
never considers you. 

Magdalen was silent. 

*[ hate sitting here with the house 
staring at me, said Fay. ‘‘I can’t think 
why you are so fond of this bench. Let 
us go into the beech avenue. 

For a long time past Magdalen had no- 
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ticed that Fay always wanted to be some- 
where where she was not. 

It was a soft, tranquil afternoon, flooded 
with meek February sunshine. Far away 
between the green-gray trunks of the trees 
the sea glinted like a silver ribbon. Every- 
thing was very still, with the stillness set 
deep in peace, of one who loves and 
awaits in awe love's next word. The earth 
lay in the sunshine and listened for the 
whisper of spring.  Faint bird notes 
threaded the high, windless spaces near 
the trce-tops. 

* Look," said Magdalen, the first 
crocus. 

Fay looked at the flame-pure, upturned 
face of the little forerunner, absently at 
first, and then with growing absorption, 
until two large tears slowly welled up into 
her eyes and blotted it out. She shivered, 
and crept a little closer to her sister. She 
felt alienated from she knew not what, 
dreadfully cold and alone in the sunshine, 
with her cheek against her sister’s shoul- 
der. Though she did not realize it, some- 
thing long frost-bound in her mind was 
yielding, shifting, breaking up. The first mis- 
erable shudder of the thaw was upon her. 

She glanced up at Magdalen, who was 
looking into the heart of the crocus, and a 
sudden anger seized her at the still rapture 
of her sister's face. The contrast between 
her own gnawing misery and Magdalen's 
serenity cut her like a knife. What right 
had Magdalen to be so happy ! 

J am very miserable, said Fay sud- 
denly. She was pushed once more by the 
same blind impulse that had taken her to 
her husband's room the night after Mich- 
ael's arrest. 

She used almost the same words. And 
as the duke had made no answer then, so 
Magdalen made none now. Magdalen had 
not lived in the same house with Fay for 
nearly a year for nothing. 

Magdalen's silence acted as a goad. 

** You think, and father thinks,’’ con- 
tinued Fay, her voice shaking, **you are 
all blinder one than the other, that it's 
Andrea I’m grieving for. It's not.“ 

** I know that, said Magdalen. You 
never cared much about him. I have 
often wondered what it could be that was 
distressing you so deeply. 

Fay winced. Magdalen had noticed 
something then after all. 


( To be continued.) 
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By Helen Haines 
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WAY-TRAIN was waiting 
on a siding for the Savannah 
train to pass. 

In primitive days an old 
freight car served for baggage 
andconductor s resting-place; 

it was called the caboose. 

Inside it held an indiscriminate assortment 
of luggage, mail sacks, tools, links, pins and 
lanterns, —its big side doors rolled back for 
light and air. The furnishings were simple 
—two or three old, cane-seated office chairs 
and a clumsy, wooden shelf with pigeonholes 
above, at which the conductor stood to write 
his train reports. 

A single track, interminable delay. 

Two men,—Enoch Springer, station agent 
at Catchup, and Jack Bailey, a freight clerk 
from Savannah, —lounged inside the caboose, 
their chairs drawn close to the opening to 
catch the fitful breeze. 

Railroad gossip was worn to a frazzle. 
Springer was asleep and Bailey was rereading 
a week-old New York paper. 

Then from the caboose doorway came the 
station agent, leaping suddenly through the 
heated air and landing feet foremost on the 
main track, immediately awake and alert. 

The certain jump of a somnambulist. 

Immediately followed the freight clerk, 
tumbling over cross-ties, biting the dusty 
road-bed, clutching at the clumps of burnt 
grass as he rolled down the embankment. 

The stumbling jump of telepathic fright. 

Up hurried the conductor from track 
pacing and patient waiting for the belated 
train. 

Up sauntered the negro brakeman from 
straddling the switch ties. 

Bailey, bewildered, scrambled to his feet 
and toiled back,—to stand teetering on the 
track nursing scraped shins and an already 
purpling eye. 

He faced three grins. 

* Foh land's sake, Springer," asked the 
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conductor anxiously, what's wrong with you 
fellahs ?'' 

“You see, Cap'n,’ said Springer, still 
grinning at Bailey, **I wuz a-dreamin’. I 
wuz a-dreamin’ thet thet train we ben waitin’ 
foh kum along, 'n' runned inter the switch, 
'n' we wuz gorners, I jumped tuh save meh 
life, but now I'd like tuh know, Misteh 
Bailey, I'd like tuh know,'' —Springer s grin 
became sardonic,—** wot 'n thunder you 
jumped foh ?’’ 

Hostilities began. 

The tired, dusty passengers tumbled out 
of the car ahead, glad of any interruption to 
relieve the tedium of delay. 

But all attempts at pacification were futile, 
until the prolonged toot of the incoming train 
was heard demanding a clear track. 

The outraged Bailey took his torn clothes 
and bruised bones back to Savannah, and 
meditatively chewed the cud of vengeance. 

A low brick wall, surmounted by wooden 
palings, then surrounded the freight yard in 
Savannah. 

Inside was the great, uncovered cotton 
platform, built of wooden planks on string- 
ers; on it, and bounding it, were tracks for 
the speedy handling of cotton. 

In the summer time, the cotton business 
over for the season, it was deserted, the sun 
beating down on its vast wooden acreage. 

Here and there a lazy negro lolled asleep, 
unmindful of the heat, and the goats from the 
shanties outside the yard roamed maraudingly 
in and out the open gates, through which, in 
the busy season, great drays piled high with 
cotton bales kept up a ceaseless rumble. 

In the dull summer afternoons, the freight 
clerks gathered outside the long, low freight- 
house where its roof cast sharp shadows. 

An empty freight car, its door hospitably 
open, stood on a nearby track. 

Bailey, still bearing the marks of conflict, 
sat in his shirt-sleeves, meditatively watch- 
ing the goats. Looking up, he spied the 
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open freight car, and an inspiration, born of 
his necessity to get even with Springer, came 
to him. 

„Say, boys, he said, ‘‘let’s pack those 
goats into that ‘empty’ and ship ’em to 
Springer. I owe him one, and they're a 
blamed nuisance 'round here anyhow, and 
it'll teach those Micks to keep ' em at home. 
Only wish I could 
be there when he 
opens that car 
door.'' 

Bailey s sug- 
gestion was re- 
ceived with up- 
roariousapplause, 
and the men left 
their shady rest- 
ing place and 
toiled in the hot 
sun to lure the 
goats from the cot- 
ton platform into 
the car. 

The sleepy 
blacks were im- 
pressed into serv- 
ice, and, by fair 
means or foul, 
some twenty-five 
unsuspecting ani- 
mals were finally 
tolled in, the door 
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was shut on them, AA NS EE E. E 


the car chalked 
for the morning 
way-train to 
Catchup. Onone 
corner Bailey 
scrawled, in ir- 
regular print, 
* LAMBS.” 

Enoch Spring- 
er was a lover, 
but his position 
as station agent 
interfered slightly with his wooing. Delayed 
trains always arrived at the times he expected 
to visit Sophronia Nasby. 

But Sophronia, who lived out in the coun- 
try, often passed the station in her mule cart 
on the way to town, and allowed herself to 
be persuaded to rest on the station platform, 
especially in the late summer afternoons, 
when there were no trains and the lovers 
were sure of an undisturbed hour. 

Her feeling toward the railroad approached 
an affectionate awe, tempered by the realiza- 
tion that she might one day be related to it 
by marriage, and she therefore regarded the 
idiosyncrasies it developed, not as a matter 
of complaint, but as a subject for the sym- 
pathy aroused by a family failing. 
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Bailey's suggestion was received with uproarious 
applause 
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Through the pine trees the slowly sinking 
sun shone like a big blood-orange. The long, 
sandy road stretched silently away to the 
straggling town. Near the station it was still 
and hot, a few hogs rooted and scratched, 
Sophronia’s mule stamped his hoofs and 
shook his wiry tail at the persistent flies, a 
few negro boys were picking up chips of wood 

scattered from a 
car of lumber. 
Enoch and So- 
phronia had 
sought the cool- 
est side of the 
station and, with 
. chairs tilted, 
| leaned back laz- 
Jl SN ily. 

Enoch stretch- 
ed his long arms, 
yawned and stood 
up. 

Cay n he 
sayed this eve- 
nin’, wen No. 7 
kum in, thet he 
couldn’t fin’ no 
way-bill foh thet 
kyar stan’ in’ over 
thar, jerking his 
thumb towards a 
car standing on 
the siding, ‘‘ but 
he’ lowed as 'twar 
marked ‘Lam's,’ 
Id better see to 
Pa. X 

„Pore crees 
turs, said So- 
phronia sym- 
pathetically. 
„Think wot it 
mus' be, Enoch, 
shet up 'n' noth- 
in tuh eat 'n' 

drink 'n' nothin’ 
tuh hyer but a screechin' engyne 'n' bumpin' 
kyars. 

“I reckon we k'n fix em; I better open 
thet do-ah kinder slow like, kase lam's is 
awful fools.'' 

'* [It's' nuff tuh mek the pore things strange, 
the way they treats 'm," returned Sophronia. 

„These yuh do-ahs,’’ said Enoch drawing 
the hasp, is about the eerytatinest things in 
ra-il-road bizness. Wen yer jes wants tuh 
peek in, they opens the whole way, 'n w'en 
yuh wants tuh open ' m the whole way, yuh 
k'n on' y jes peek-’n, thet's all.“ 

Strange them lam's don't mek no noise, 
it would be dretful if they was daid; he'lthy 
lam's is mos 'n gin' rally cryin', said Sophro- 
nia listening. Yo’ go down tuh the do-ah 
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**' Tain' t lam' s," she shrieked 


en', Enoch, 'n' push, 'n I'll push up hyer 
by the crack. Not too hard, now then!“ 

Enoch pushed, Sophronia pushed. 

They could hear a patter of frightened 
hoofs. 

The door gave about an inch,—but, with 
the next push, rolled nearly wide open. 

From the dark interior, Sophronia was con- 
fronted by twenty-five pairs of wild eyes, 
twenty-five pairs of horns. 

„T' ain't lam’s!’’ she shrieked, and, 
gathering up her skirts, she fled to the chair 
she had just left on the station platform. 

Enoch turned quickly, and received the 
full brunt of the charge of the goats, wild with 
thirst and hunger. Pell mell they leaped 
from the car, over and under him, butting 
and trampling. 


Sophronia, on tip toes in the chair, 
screamed shrilly. 

„Stop 'em, stop 'em, kayn’t you, 
S' phrony? ' Enoch called wildly, as he saw 


his live freight taking to the pine woods in 
every direction. 

Then as he painfully struggled to his feet, 
he spied Sophronia in her tower of safety, 
and wrath filled his heart. 

** You kum right down outt'n thet cheer, 
'n help a feller ketch ' m,“ he bawled, ** eny- 
one wouli think they wuz mice.’’ 

Sophronia's wits returned and her indig- 
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nation kindled fiercely against her lover. 

When the last goat had gone, in silent dig- 
nity, she stalked to the mule cart, and taking 
up the old rope ends, which served as reins, 
started down the dusty white road. 

‘Gosh,’ said Enoch to himself, ‘‘ gosh, 
S phronys mad! No gal—'n' no goats— 
'n' no job ef I don'git them blame anamals! 
Lam's,'' he said between his teeth; Lam’s! 
Here you, he called to the frightened pick- 
aninnies huddled on the station steps, ‘‘ you 
alls go ' n' hunt them nannys 'n' billys'n tell 
ev'ry other boy you see tuh hunt n eny boy 
thet brings one ob'm tuh the station, gits 
five cents. 

At this offer, there was a precipitate rush 
of dusky pursuers. 

Poor Enoch was sore, and lame, and worried. 

He spent the evening between trains, rub- 
bing his bruises, and painfully composing an 
apologetic letter to the general superintend- 
ent at Savannah, mourning the loss of the 
animals for which he was responsible, and 
telling what means he had taken to recover 
them. 

In the small shanties outside the Savannah 
freight yard, there was a twittering among 
the Irish women when their goats did not 
wander home at night fall. 

The next day there followed unrest, sus- 
picious whisperings. 
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The bereft ones, gathering in groups, com- 
pared notes. Small scouts occasionally 
darted into the freight yard only to return 
with a baffling lack of news. 

On the following morning, the general 
superintendent had just read Springer’s 
apologia, and, somewhat perplexed, had 
turned to his other mail,—when the halls of 
the company's office were invaded by the 
Irish mothers, who had come in a body to 
demand their goats. 

Deep in his mail, the general superintend- 
ent was aroused by a loud knocking at his 
door. 

In response to his summons to enter, the 
wide form of the 
widow McCart- 
ney filed the 
door way. 

** Oid loike to 
be afther shpak- 
in’ wid the Gin'! 
Sup'rintindint ?" 
she demanded. 

* Well here 
I am, what can 
I do for you?’ 

„ Phwat hav 
yez dun wid me 
Billy Go-at?’ 
she asked point- 
edly. 

Taken some- 
what aback, he 
tried a jocular 
parrying: 

** You can see 
for yourself he 
isn't here, he 
flung off. 

But this tri- 
fling was not the 
mood of the Mc- 
Cartney,— 
“ Phwat hav yez 
dun wid me Bil- 
ly Go-at?' she 
asked a second 
time, pointing 
her fat finger at 
him; “gp 
where is Mary 
Flynn’s Nanny, an’ her baby cryin’ these 
two days.“ 

He began to feel uncomfortable. 

Goats, goats, he thought, who else had said 
goats this morning. 

The general superintendent suddenly re- 
membered Enoch's letter and the light be- 
gan to break. 

An' me Johnny's bin afther wakkin’ the 
town over to foind me big billy," burst in 
Mary Flynn. 


A sort of animated tandem 
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Of course it's a put up job, he thought- — 
somebody' s had to get even with Springer— 
row last week—on line of road — between 
Springer—and—and—why Bailey—of course! 

If on investigation,“ he announced. we 
find that your loss is due to our negligence, 
rest assured the company is responsible and 
will indemnify you. Good morning. 

This sonorous dismissal produced its effect. 

Silenced, the women gradually faded away. 

Unkempt goats, their hair matted with 
sandspurs, were brought, unwilling, back to 
Catchup Station. 

Springer paid their captors, and tethered 
the animals, waiting for a sufficient number 
o turn up be- 
fore load ing the 
car. 

Still no way- 
bill. 

Instead, in 
answer to his let- 
ter, had come 
an abrupt wire 
from headquar- 
ters demanding 
the immediate 
return of the 
goats to Savan- 
nah. 

Ez ef I want- 
ed tuh keep 
'm," said En- 
och, gritting his 
teeth. 

Enoch clean- 
ed his gun. 

If only Soph- 
ronia would 
come back. 

Every cloud 
of dust brought 
hope—and an- 
other goat. 

But with twen- 
ty goats trying 
to break loose, 
and mixing up 
their tethers, 


there was no 
time for idle re- 
flection. 


Still there came no little mule cart bearing 
its precious burden to the heavy hearted 
lover. 

Enoch had given up hope, when far down 
the road he saw a huge goat roped to an ob- 
ject which was being forced to stumble 
hastily in its wake—a sort of animated tan- 
dem, of which the wheel horse was Sophronia. 

* She mus' ha' put salt on tew his tail to 
ketch thet un,“ he grinned aloud, and fled 
to her assistance. 
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er frolic ? 
Ain't lack frolics uster 


po chile! Call dis 


be, 
Wid yo' two-step an' yo' 
waltzes— 
Mighty po' hit seems ter 
me ! 


Golly, chile! Dis Aya ain't 
dancin', 
Oughter seed 'um long 


ergo ! 
Now yo' chillun, quit yo' 
foolin' — 
Shake yo' sebes an' stomp 
dat flo’! 


Ah dun got too ole fer danc- 


in 
; Go 'way, Babe, don’ pes- 
ter me— ~ 


i 
Ef 'twan't fer mah, 
rheumatism Ws 
d Ah'd des let yo' younguns see. 
1 
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How—OH, GLORY HALLU- 
YAH !-- 
Lis'en at dat Pidgin Wing!“ 
** Heel an’ toe an’ churn dat buttah!’ 
Don' dat fiddle fa'rly sing? 


’ 


Clar dat flo’ an’ quit yo’ 
prancin’, 
Let yo’ Gran’paw git 
er chance— 
Swing dat bow, an’ Ah „= 
des show yo’ 
How us niggers us’ ter 
dance ! 
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SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 


SCHOOLMASTER 


By Creswell Maclaughlin 


HERE is a tide in the affairs of co-education which, taken at the 
flood, leads straight to matrimony. 


Ve talks and stops talk. 
UE orators have a fine command of other men's language. 


AT ONE can be a power for evil—it takes character to 
| be a power for good. 


: | 'HE fact that someone else does it, is Society's excuse. 


(CoU men are determined to get their share of what 
does not belong to them. 


yer can lead a man to college, but you cannot make him think. 
b dd can fool everyone save God—and yourself. 


A MAN always with his eyes on the ground bumps his head; a 
man with his nose always in the air stubs his toe. 


MES he can wear his left shoe on his right faot your 
pessimist will be pleased. 


ere is not always cheap. 


M is not always the balance of power, gentlemen. 
There are those scales in which an ounce of integrity 
is worth a gold mine. 


D carried to excess is a malady. 
239 
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F your servants knew as much as you expect them to know, they 


would not be your servants. 


qSNERE is no such thing as the good will of a bad dog. 


See err ake? alter cases—especially reduced circumstances. 


Kee your temper. Nobody else wants it. 


1 to look like a winner as long as you can stand up. 


[^ 


people. 


the course of life we shake many hands—and many 


Cees is a key. It will open more doors than a crowbar. 
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„ MCALLISTER," by Arthur Train. 


The astonishing adventures of a fat club- 
man continually turning detective through no 
fault of his own. These stories are a cheer- 
ful ‘‘chaser’’ to the thrills of Sherlock 
Holmes, and written with a flow of good 
spirits which give zest to the new book. 
(Scribner's. ) 


„ SQUIRE PIN,“ by Holman Day. 


A kinetoscope of living pictures of life as 
they live it ‘‘down East,” full of genial 
humor and honest pathos. Mr. Day knows 
human nature. The homelier its dress the 
better he likes it, and this book of his does 
you good to read. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


„UNDER ROCKING SKIES,” by L. Frank 


Tooker. 
A story of the sea, told with rare power 
and delightful simplicity. In the course of 
a straightforward narrative, marked with cap- 
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ital descriptions of a stormy voyage, we meet 
a group of hearty, genuine souls who are 
good to know. (Century Co.) 


''* CLAIMS AND COUNTER CLAIMS,” by Maud 
Wilder Goodwin. 


Though inferior to ** Four Roads to Para- 
dise’’ in largeness of theme and complete- 
ness of view, Mrs. Goodwin's latest book is 
welcome, because of the quickening of mind 
it brings by its always brilliant epigram, and 
vivid portrayals of interesting phases of New 
York society. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


„Tux MISSOURIAN," by Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 


A novel that can be adequately described 
as good reading matter. It concerns itself 
with the fortunes of a Confederate soldier in 
Maximilian’s Mexico. There is no stint of 
adventures, surprises and blood-lettings, and 
an unusual love romance is thrown in for 
good measure. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 
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Burton J. Hendrick 


Mr. Hendrick is a graduate of Yale, and has seen much 
service on the editorial staff of the New York "Evening 
Post." The story of the Gould fortune in this issue is a 
good example of his fair-minded and accurate treatment of 
an important subject. Mr. Hendrick, who is an old con- 
tributor to this magazine, has now in preparation articles 
on other colossal American fortunes. The next in the 
series will be the Vanderbilt fortune. 
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Drawn by G. W. Peters " The Gould Fortune™ 


One million dollars iu gold sold at one hundred and sixty-two 
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THEY WHICH WERE LOST 


The Story of Dr. Barnardo—How Through One 
Man’s Work Ezght Thousand Waifs are Today 
Recetving Solid Training, while through his efforts 
Over Sixty Thousand have Gone Out into the 
World Equipped to Earn an Honest Livelihood 


By Arthur Goodrich 


PS 


was only alittle more than 
) a fortnight ago—as I write 
=3 this—that I sat in a quiet 
office. on an East End side 
street in London. ‘The 

= man at the desk, a short, 
Socks man in business clothes, with a 
genial, professional manner was talking to 
me, hesitatingly, of himself, and enthusias- 
tically, of his work. He was going away 
the following day for a long postponed 
rest—to Nauheim—that he might prepare 
himself for a hard winter’s work. He was 
unusually busy—and his ordinary day’s 
work for many years, even in the face of a 
chronic heart trouble and with the handi- 
cap of deafness which the ear trumpet 
made only too evident, had been from ten 
in the morning until after midnight,—but 
he gave me two hours that afternoon with 
a rare mixture of business-like briskness 
and delightful courtesy. It would be im- 
possible to forget that many-sided person- 
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ality, the keen, kindly eye, the ready com- 
radeship, the almost boyish enthusiasm and 
good humor, the calm philosophy con- 
trasted with the restless hands yearning for 
more work to do, the grip of his words, 
the vigorous, dominant manliness. And 
outside the gloomy afternoon darkened to 
cover the sordid misery and ignorance and 
vice of the East End he knew so well and 
from which in a generation and a half he 
had rescued thousands upon thousands of 
homeless, hopeless children. 

He came to London from Ireland in the 
sixties to study medicine at the London 
Hospital. He planned at that time to go 
to China as a missionary. His practical 
sense told him that missionaries need more 
than mere zeal, and he came to White- 
chapel to be trained. His parents, one 
of whom, by the way, was of Spanish 
blood and born in Germany, and the other 
of English blood and born in Ireland, did 
not share his enthusiasm, but they allowed 
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him the necessary financial support, an in- 
come of less than five hundred dollars a 
year upon which to live and work in 
London. 

This young man of twenty or thereabouts, 
who ** meant intensely and meant good,“ 
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heart of the slums with not even a ragged 
school, herented, with two or three friends, 
an old costermonger's donkey shed, had 
the cobbles covered with a rough flooring, 
whitewashed the walls and quickly had the 
place filled, in his spare hours, with little, 
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Crit, n Causciaay Stifte, 


The Late Thomas J. Barnardo 


The author spent with Dr. Barnardo the last afternoon he was ever in 


his office. 


The man who gave forty years of his life to caring for 


destitute children was taken ill that night and died within a fortnight. 


soon found missionary work to do no 
farther east than his new home. Children 
interested him, and he was soon heart and 
soul in the work of a little ragged school 
nearby. Finding another section in the 


untaught ragamuffins. And it was to this 
place that little Tim Jarvis, a real street 
arab, one of those who **don't live no- 
where,’’ who sleep in barrels and in hall- 
ways and on roofs, and whose only friends 
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Evening prayer in the Girls’ Home, at Barking side 


It is hard to believe that one of these little girls was found covered with bruises inflicted by 
a wicked mother, and that two more were living with their mother and tiwa other children, 
on $1.25 a week, all that was left of the mother's tiny earnings after the rent was paid. 


are the police that ignore them, came one little ‘‘Jim’’ as guide, he explored the 
night, opened a new problem to the young pitiful haunts of these wandering waifs, 
man and found for him his life-work. With and soon with the help of some of his 


Next to Godliness 


Dr. Barnardo established more than one hundred and twenty homes, and also directed work done 
among children not so entirely destitute as to warrant their admission into one of the homes. 
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A class in shoemaking at the Boys’ Home at Stepney Causeway 


Outside this home are the words in large gilt letters, “ No Destitute 
Child Ever Refused Admission." The child's need is the only pass card, 


The laundry of one of the Girls’ Homes 


Kindergarten in the infants’ school 


In addition to the work of the homes, 125 000 meals were given last year to children not 
entirely destitute, more than 30,000 nights! lodgings, and more than 90,000 garments. 


A singing class at Stepney 
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A class in shoemaking at the Boys’ Home at Stepney Causeway 


Outside this home are the words in large gilt letters, " No Destitute 
Child Ever Refused Admission." The child's need is the only pass card, 


The laundry of one of the Girls’ Homes 
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Kindergarten in the infants’ school 


In addition to the work of the homes, 125.000 meals were given last year to children not 
entirely destitute, more than 30,000 nights’ lodgings, and more than 90,000 garments. 
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A singing class at Stepney 
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Dr. Barnardo introducing distinguished guests. The boy battalion on parade 


friends he was putting a dozen or more on address at a missionary meeting which 
the road to decency and self-respect and brought him his first voluntary contribu- 
citizenship. Then came an impromptu tion, eight and a half cents, from a servant 
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Girls’ Village Home at Barking side 


One link in the chain of homes established by Dr. Barnardo in England. 


THEY WHICH 


irl, and an invitation to dinner from the 
fifth Earl of Shaftesbury. At this dinner, 
Dr. Barnardo told the story of his work, 
saying that the slums of London were alive 
with children without other home than an 
ash barrel or a dump heap. Several guests 
expressed flat incredulity, and Dr. Bar- 
nardo at once offered to prove every word. 
The upshot was that after dinner the earl 
and his guests, dressed in immaculate eve- 
ning clothes, went down to Billingsgate and 
found seventy-three boys sleeping under 
tarpaulins which had been spread to cover 
goods waiting for the river barges. At the 
earl’s request Barnardo led them to the 
coffee shop of one Dick Fisher where all 
the boys had a real meal, and were given 
a penny each for dessert. After this came 
growing work, growing interest, growing 
encouragement, culminating in a check of 
five thousand dollars for the work from a 
member of Parliament, the renting of a 
house as a home for the boys, and the 
gathering together of a strange assortment 
of beds and furnishings which were all filled 
and in use as soon as this first primitive 
home was established. 

It is interesting to remember that at this 
time another great Englishman was giving 
of his best to the solution of the same 
problem. Chinese Gordon, then en- 
gaged in building the Thames embankment, 
was befriending every neglected child he 
could find. He clothed and fed and taught 
a small army of ragamuffins. In those 
days over Gordon's desk hung a map of 
the world and in it were stuck dozens of 
pins with waxen heads, much like those 
which many of us civilians use to follow 
our armies in time of war, but with Gordon 
each pin stood for some ex-ragamuffin 
whom he pulled out of the gutter and 
started in the world. Were such a map 
hanging over Barnardo’s desk there would 
be over sixteen thousand pins stuck in 
Canada alone. 

Of all this, much of which has been told 
before, he told me and far more, how the 
work had grown each successive year be- 
yond the increasing income, how he had 
been taught little by little by experience 
the ways in Which to bring up and train 
for life his enlarging family of children, 
and how—and he spoke of this with deep, 
convincing earnestness—he believed that 
the results had come primarily by Divine 
guidance. There was the old lady whose 
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name he had never learned, who, at a 
time of great financial stress, came to him 
with fifteen thousand dollars and disap- 
peared, never to be seen by him again. 
And there was the Indian officer who 
stopped him on the street one day when 
it seemed certain that a mortgage would 
be foreclosed against him, and handed him 
a packet containing three thousand two 
hundred and fifty dollars which an Indian 
colonel’s wife had made for the Homes by 
a bazaar at their station in the Colonies. 
And there have been many similar cases. 

But it was the present and the future 
that brought out the tremendous enthu- 
siasm of the man. Outside on the walls 
of this Stepney Causeway Home—the cen- 
ter of all the one hundred and twenty in- 
stitutions that have grown under his direc- 
tion out of that ragged school in the 
donkey’s shed—are the words in large gilt 
letters: 


** No Destitute Child Ever Refused 
Admission.“ 


Destitution is the only pass card into these 
Homes. It does not matter whether a 
baby is found being used to gain sym- 
pathy by wandering street beggars who 
bought the child for a pound or two or 
rented it at so much a day, or whether it 
comes, as one little mite did years ago, 
sent by express boxed up in an old case 
for condensed milk, or whether it has had 
degraded and criminal training under some 
modern Fagin, or whether it is crippled or 
diseased or mentally unsound. If the 
child is destitute, it is immediately welcome, 
although of course every possible investi- 
gation is made of its antecedents. And 
not merely is every such child welcomed 
but boys and girls alike are sought out in 
the slums by a dozen trained agents, ex- 
actly as Dr. Barnardo sought them out 
when he was a medical student forty years 
ago. There are about eight thousand four 


hundred children in the Homes to- day, re- 


ceiving a solid, elementary education, re- 
ceiving a religious training, learning trades; 
and about fifty thousand more, of which 
less than two per cent. have proved fail- 
ures, have been found places in England 
and in the Colonies. And this is the work 
of forty years; to pick up this child drift- 
wood which was on the straight way to 
crime and vice or to starvation and misery, 
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to build it into something strong and capa- 
ble, and then to launch it again at the 
right time and place for individual success 
and the advance of civilization. And he had 
great plans for the future, plans by which 
no destitute child could exist in the British 
Isles without the immediate knowledge of 
these Homes and its rescue by them. His 
children have come from nearly every part 
of the world. He told me of one little 
American lad who reached England as a 
stowaway and who was found one night 
in most pitiable want. That boy is in 
America now successful in a trade taught 
him at these Homes. There have been 
a considerable number of others. 

Dr. Barnardo died last night. A fam- 
ily of over fifty thousand in all parts of the 
world are mourning the loss of their 
* father." But his work lives and will 
grow on the lines he long ago laid down 
for it. 

Stand in the empty, stone-paved court 
which the Stepney Causeway building in- 
closes. A bugle blows for one of the peri- 
odical ten minutes’ rest and the boys come 
hurrying out, a hundred and more of 
them, sturdy little lads, pitifully deformed 
lads, and cripples stumping along on 
crutches, all in the familiar blue uniforms. 
Soon footballs are flying and the court is 
vital with noisy activity. There is no evi- 
dent surveillance, but the discipline is per- 
fect. It is as merry, good-tempered and 
well mannered a lot of boys as you would 
find in any school playground. And yet 
if you talk with them you will find a ma- 
turity, a keen wisdom and a certain hardi- 
ness that few ordinary boys of their age 
possess, for most of these lads are pitifully 
old in bitter experience. That boy lean- 
ing against the wall is one of three broth- 
ers, all in the Homes. His father has 
been dead ten years, and his mother, 
whom he is glad to forget, is a drunkard. 
The four of them used to tramp the streets 
together, sleeping in the open, the three 
boys, the oldest of whom was under four- 
teen, barefooted, ragged and half starved. 
The boy nextto him is an orphan who was 
kept by relatives for a time and then turned 
adrift. For a year he slept out in fields 
and outhouses. In the daytime he haunt- 
ed railway stations, making pennies for 
food by carrying bags and parcels. 

Single out two or three of the most vig- 
orous footballers in the court. The father 
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of one died in a workhouse infirmary three 
years ago. His mother is crippled and is 
being kept by the church and some poor 
relatives. Another was found in a com- 
mon lodging-house. Often he was not so 
fortunate and hid himself away in open 
hallway corners. His mother makes 
enough money singing in the streets to 
buy herself drink and lodging. And all 
the boys here or in the various other 
Homes have similar stories. 

Among the everyday cases of the last 
two or three years a few more will suffice 
to show the conditions from which these 
boys come to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 
There were the two lads that tramped from 
town to town with their vagrant mother, 
who sold artificial flowers and tramped 
round the country with a traveling tinker. 
There was the eleven-year-old boy whose 
father deserted the family, whose mother 
some time later also disappeared, and 
whose relatives refused to care for him, 
and who was found wandering in the 
streets. There was the eight-year-old boy 
who, in spite of a diseased knee, was 
dragged about from place to place by a 
vagrant father with a record of eight terms 
in prison. He lived half of the time in 
the workhouse and half of the time 
on the tramp. There was the three- 
year-old boy whose vagrant parents, un- 
married, neglected their children so com- 
pletely that the other one died, and this 
boy, when admitted to the Homes, was so 
emaciated that his skin, ** the color of sul- 
phur,’’ hung literally in folds on his little 
frame. There was a little boy of eleven 
years whose parents were singing tramps, 
and whose father had been in prison a 
number of times. They left the boy with 
a sister, also a street singer, who gave him 
to an Italian organ-grinder. The Italian 
was using the boy to gain sympathy when 
the lad was rescued. There was a lad of 
four whose mother, a degraded woman, 
deserted by the boy's father, ill-treated the 
child brutally. When he was found his 
legs and feet were in such a bad condition 
from neglect that it was thought that he 
would not live, and there were thirteen 
bruises on his face and body. The mother 
said that she wished the child was dead, 
and it was significant that, although .very 
poor, she had insured the boy's life and 
was paying premiums regularly. 

An average number of twelve new waifs 
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a day come into Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
every day of the year. They come from 
the fourteen ** Ever Open Doors located 
in the large provincial cities, by application 
at the Stepney Causeway headquarters, 
from clergymen, from humanitarian friends, 
from local societies and from the net of 
personal search with which each night the 
Homes drag the slums. Each case is 
carefully investigated. Nearly four thou- 
sand children were admitted last year, but 
more than three times that number applied 
and were refused because they were not 
entirely destitute. Of those admitted 
more than half had only mothers living, 
nearly a quarter were orphans, and about 
two-thirds were under fourteen years. Few 
have had any education worth mentioning; 
few know anything of either cleanliness or 
Godliness. Many have been definitely 
taught to lie and steal, and many, before 
they are old enough to know what it 
means, have become hardened to the sight 
of vice and crime. 

As soon as the formalities have been 
completed, such as the signed consent of 
relatives or the orders of a court, the boy 
begins to be bent by firm but kindly 
hands. He must take care of his share in 
the bright and trim dormitories that any 
visitor can inspect of an afternoon, and he 
soon takes pride in it. He is taught to 
keep clean and to deserve his uniform. 
He is taught the discipline of a daily rou- 
tine; he blacks boots, waits on table, 
makes beds and carries messages.  Per- 
haps he learns to play in one of the bands. 
Careful religious training is begun, along 
the lines of his parent's religion if any 
prediliction can be traced, for sect feeling 
runs higher in England than in America, 
It is the simple, frank, religious education 
of a good home, and there is little trace 
of cant or petty piety among even the lads 
upon whom it takes the strongest hold. It 
was one of Dr. Barnardo's great satisfac- 
tions in the midst of his life work that a 
number of his boys for whom he gave up 
going to China are themselves in the East 
as missionaries. 

The day's routine is simple. Healthy 
meals, plenty of companionship, enough 
play and drill, work with a definite pur- 
pose,'regular hours and a good bed to 
sleep in. When the boys come in they 
are given first the foundation of an educa- 
tion, the three R's, and a few other things 
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that are likely to be of practical benefit to 
them. Then they enter the workshops, 
where they are taught a trade. You will 
find them at Stepney, when the little recess 
is over, baking for their own tables and for 
those of the nearby homes, making boots, 
carpentering, making harness and mats 
and tinware, or upstairs in a model print- 
ery setting type or working on the big 
presses. Others are learning to be black- 
smiths or wheelwrights or engineers or 
woodchoppers, while in one pitiful room, 
lined with rows of crutches are cripples 
and deformed lads tailoring. If the sea 
is callin’ them,’’ and they have the quali- 
fications, they are sent up to the Naval 
Training School in Norfolk, a compara- 
tively recent gift made by the late Mr. 
Watts, the head of a firm of shipowners. 
The fine central building is turned into a 
ship, as far as the boy's life is concerned, 
and when he leaves it he is fit for navy or 
merchant marine. Up Commercial Road 
there is a labor-house for older youths, 
who help to earn their way by bottling 
aerated waters and chopping wood, and 
who soon find their feet again for a new 
start. And each one of the eight thousand 
in the Homes receives a personal care and 
a personal friendliness that is wonderful to 
watch. 

There are as well a number of smaller 
Homes for boys in various towns, and 
many lads are boarded out in private 
homes and sent to the common schools. 
It was from one of the smaller Homes that 
little Tim came—little Tim, whom I met 
on the edge of Richmond Green. He 
came stumping merrily down the path on 
his crutch, while two or three forlorn-look- 
ing little chaps sitting on the railing stared 
at his uniform and whispered among them- 
selves. 

« Hello,” said I. 
ing here? 

** come over t’ see me mother, sir, 
said Tim, readily confidential and scrupu- 
lously polite. ‘She lives about ere, 
sir. 

Of course, I asked him about himself 
and how he happened to wear the cap with 
** Dr. Barnardo's Home in gilt letters 
across the front. | 

I'm ten, sir, said Tim frankly enough. 
** [ lost me leg to a switcher on the siding 
when I was two. Me father 'e got killed 
in the gas-house two years ago, and me 


** What are you do- 
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mother she was never very well, sir. Well, 
sir, I tried to run errands, but ye can’t 
beat records with only one leg, and we 
come pretty well to starvin’. The preach- 
cr 'esays I'd best go into a home, sir, and 
'e says that these Homes was the only ones 
as 'ld be sure to take me, with me one leg 
an' no money to pay. I've been in the 
Home a year now, and I’m goin’ to school 
every day. When I'm through with the 
school, they'll give me two trades to choose 
one from, and I'll be in the workshop.“ 

And after that?“ I asked. 

* I'm goin’ to take care of mother, 
said little Tim. ‘‘Good-by, sir. Thank 
you, sir.“ 

Half an hour's run from Liverpool 
Street is Barkingside and the Girl's Vil- 
lage, the center of the work among girl 
waifs. In the offices at the gates you will 
find girls who were once homeless doing 
the routine tasks. Within you find a 
model village of neat, inexpensive, com- 
fortable cottages, with wide paths and 
broad stretches of green, with a village 
church, a large day school and many spe- 
cial schools and work-rooms. There is no 
herding here. Each cottage has its 
** mother'' and a score or more of girls of 
all ages, and each separate Home does its 
own tasks independently. It is a busy 
community from morning till night, and 
there are always more than a thousand 
children in the village. When the house- 
hold tasks are done the little ones swing off 
in happy groups to school and to the play 
that alternates with it. Others are being 
taught art needlework. Others are at work 
in the cooking school. Older girls are 
washing and ironing the clothes of the en- 
tire village and of many of the nearby 
branch Homes as well in the large laundry. 
Still others are the village dressmakers, 
making in the well-lighted work-room of the 
Home for the Deformed ’’ all the clothes 
for the town, four dresses for each girl, 
except those that come in as gifts. Here 
hopelessly crippled girls, few of whom can 
ever expect to find places in the world be- 
yond the village gates, earn their way 
cheerfully in a family of congenial compan- 
ionship. 

Where do they all come from, that group 
of innocent-looking seven or eight-year-olds 
playing on the green sward, asif there never 
was a care or a sorrow in their world, this lit- 
tle tot of fiveinared coat who comes sidling 
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up to me and puts her hand in mine with 
ready assurance of complete proprietor- 
ship, the big girls singing as they iron in 
the laundry, the crippled girls gossipping 
over their sewing machines, and all the 
rest of this ununiformed regiment ? It is 
hard to believe that one perhaps was found 
covered with bruises inflicted by a wicked 
mother; that another had to beg with her 
mother by day and slept by night in the 
same room with the mother and various 
men; that another was picked up on a stair- 
head where she slept at night after days in 
the streets selling papers and matches; that 
another had been taught to beg by a street- 
singing mother; that another was picked 
up from a bed of straw in a tiny slum room 
where she lived with her two brothers who 
managed to find food for her; that two more 
were living with their worn-out, pitiful moth- 
er and two other children, and lived, five of 
them, on one dollar and twenty-five cents 
a week, all that was left of the mother’s 
earnings after the tiny rent was paid; that 
another, only eight years old, had only a 
drunken mother and a loafer brother, who 
made a little money now and then as a 
sandwich man, to depend upon, and was 
rescued from a low lodging-honse frequent- 
ed by tramps and beggars; that another 
had been **adopted"" by a blind woman 
who kept a disorderly house, upon whose 
guests this girl of ten waited, and that she 
was found with two degraded women who 
had dressed her up in new clothes; that 
another, a little girl of thirteen, withered 
with paralysis, was an orphan without home 
or relatives or friends. And these few ex- 
amples merely suggest the variety of mis- 
ery from which the thousand at Barking- 
side and the thousands more who have 
lived in the village and have left it—usually 
with tears of regret—to make their way 
with the tools the Homes have given them. 
You also will be sorry to leave the village 
with its bright cheeriness and its home 
spirit and the welcome of its thousand in- 
habitants. 

There are other smaller Homes for girls 
elsewhere, such as, for example, the little, 
old-fashioned house in Exeter which I vis- 
ited one dismal day in August. It was as 
if any one of the Barkingside cottages had 
been set up far away in Devonshire, as far 
as arrangement was concerned. Here were 
some fifteen or twenty girls playing in a 
spacious yard, and four or five more who 
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helped the kindly ‘‘ mother show me the 
house from the play-rooms on the ground 
floor to the dormitories and the little in- 
firmary above. There is, I believe, only 
one Devonshire girl in the Exeter Home. 
Mothers, pitifuly enough, and relatives 
are too often of real terror to the children, 
and distance removes this terror. A girl, 
whose photograph I saw, was sent recently 
to Canada, and her greatest joy in going 
was that it put her entirely beyond her 
mother's reach. They were supposed to 
be disappointed the day I called' upon 
them, because they could not find such a 
house as they wished for two weeks at a 
nearby seaside resort. But their eyes were 
bright and laughing, especially the wonder- 
ful black eyes of little Irish Nora, as win- 
some a little four-year-old as ever lived in 
any home. And outside of all the Homes 
upwards of three thousand boys and girls 
are boarded out in private homes in the 
country, attend the common schools, and 
are visited every little while by the agents 
of the Homes. 

With eleven new waifs coming in every 
day of the year, nearly as many must go 
out. They come friendless and unequipped. 
They make their fresh start with a practi- 
cal training and with friends who in a dozen 
different ways keep in touch with each 
boy or girl. [More than half stay in Eng- 
land, the boys at trades or in clerkships or 
in some other work in which the Homes 
find them work, the girls for the most part 
in service, for which the laundries and the 
cooking schools and the life in the little 
families of the Homes have prepared 
them.] The others go to the Colonies. 
Last year nearly one thousand three hun- 
dred of Dr. Barnardo’s children were sent 
to Canada, none of whom by the promise 
made to the Canadian Government were 
** moralty faulty, mentally feeble or physi- 
cally weaklings.’’ This year already one 
thousand have gone. There is a boy's 
distributing Home at Toronto and a girl's 
distributing Home at Peterborough, On- 
tario. In Manitoba there is a nine thou- 
sand acre farm where seventy or more lads 
are always being trained. The others have 
places found for them where they earn 
their board and lodging at first, and later 
an increasing wage. Many lads whom 
Dr. Barnardo's Homes have sent to 
Canada are to-day farming their own land 
—in some cases large farms. And where- 
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ever they go they are followed by corre- 
spondence from the London office and by 
visits from the Canadian officers of the 
Homes. Often, too, children become so 
completely part of the private homes to 
which they go that they are adopted. As 
for results, one hundred per cent. of these 
children came into the Homes potential 
failures; only two per cent. of those who 
have gone out have become practical 
failures. Their after stories are various. 
One lad who came in through the Ever 
Open Door in Newcastle is a surveyor for 
a New Zealand Mining Company in which 
he is a considerable shareholder ; another 
has bought and sold two Canadian farms 
at good profits and is the owner now of five 
or six hundred acres of good land ; and 
yet another, an Irish lad whose father was 
dead and whose mother was a drunkard 
and who made a scanty living selling 
papers before he came to the Homes is 
now the pastor of alarge church in Babylon, 
New York. And these are average, not 
extraordinary types of success. . 

I have said nothing of Her Majesty’s 
Hospital— Queen Alexandr a is the patron 
of Dr. Barnardo’s Homes—opposite the 
workshops in Stepney Causeway. No 
destitute child is refused admission even 
if it is admitted only to die or to become 
a lifelong care. And the temporarily ill 
from the Homes have here the best of 
care from an attending staff of physicians 
and surgeons and from a trained corps of 
nurses. Nor have I mentioned Babies’ 
Castle in Kent, filled with babies from the 
streets, orphan babies, illegitimate babies, 
destitute babies, or the ‘‘ Cripples,’’ 
Home, or the Home for Deaf and Dumb 
or Blind Girls, or a dozen other institu- 
tions which are made to fit in with the 
needs of the larger Homes. Then there 
is the relief work done among children 
who are not so entirely destitute as to 
warrant their admission into the Home but 
who are temporarily needy. 

This then was Dr. Barnardo’s life work. 
He started in the East End costermonger's 
donkey's shed forty years ago. 

And he has left a solidly founded in- 
stitution which, if it is true to the plans 
he laid down for it, wil continue to 
do an increasing work among the des- 
titute children of the Empire and of 
the world. It was an entirely unselfish 
work. 
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"ANTIQUERS" 


By Joseph C. Lincoln 


AUTHOR OF O CAP'N ERI `’ 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. R. GRUGER 


E all got a crazy streak 
3 2:3) in us somewheres, I cal'late, 
only the streaks don't all 


j T) break out inthe same place, 


which is a mercy, when you 
come to think of it. One 
feller starts tootin' a fish horn and makin' 
announcements that he’s the Angel Gabriel. 
Another poor sufferer shows his first symp- 
tom by havin' his wife's relations come and 
live with him. One ends in the asylum 
and t'other in the poorhouse; that's the 
main difference in them cases. Jim Jones 
fiddles with perpetual motion and Sam 
Smith develops a sure plan for bustin’ Wall 
Street and gittin' rich sudden. I take 
summer boarders maybe, and you collect 
postage stamps. Oh, we're all looney, 
more or less, every one of us. 

‘í Speakin' of collectin' reminds me of the 
* Antiquers' —that's what Peter T. Brown 
called 'em. They put up at the Old Home 
House—our hotel, that was, you remem- 
ber,—summer before last and at a crank 
show they'd have tied for the blue ribbon. 
There was the Dowager and the Duchess 
and ‘My Daughter’ and ‘Irene dear.’ 
Likewise there was Thompson and Small, 
but they, bein’ nothin’ but husbands and 
fathers, didn’t count for much fust along, 
except when board was due or ‘antiques’ 
had to be settled for. 

„The Dowager fetched port fust. She 
hove alongside the Old Home one mornin’ 
early in July, and she had ‘My Daugh- 
ter’ in tow. The names, as entered on 
the shippin’ list, was Mrs. Milo Patrick 
Thompson and Miss Barbara Millicent 
Thompson, but Peter T. Brown—he was 
manager of the Old Home House, you re- 
member—he had ’em re-entered as ‘ The 
Dowager’ and ‘My Daughter’ almost as 
soon as they dropped anchor. ‘Thompson 
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himself come packin’ up to the dock on the 
followin’ Saturday night; Peter didn’t 
christen him, except to chuck out somethin’ 
about Milo’s bein’ an ‘also ran.’ 

The Dowager was skipper ofthe Thomp- 
son craft, with My daughter that's what 
her ma always called her- as fust mate, and 
Milo as general roustabout and purser. 

** "Twould have done you good to see 
the fleet run into the breakfast room of a 
mornin’, with the Dowager leadin’, under 
full sail, Barbara close up to her starboard 
quarter, and Milo tailin’ out a couple of 
lengths astern. The other boarders looked 
like quahaug dories abreast of the Marble- 
head Yacht Club. Oh, the Thompsons 
won every cup until the Smalls arrived 
on a Monday; then ’twas a dead heat. 

* Mamma Small was built on the lines 
of old lady Thompson, only more so, and 
her daughter flew pretty nigh as many pen- 
nants as Barbara. Peter T. had ’em 
labeled the ‘Duchess’ and ‘Irene dear’ in a 
jiffy. He didn’t nickname Small any more’ n 
he had Thompson, and for the same 
reasons. Me and Cap’n Jonadab called 
Small ‘Eddie’ behind his back, ’count of 
his wife's hailin him as * Edwin.’ 

** Well, the Dowager and the Duchess 
sized each other up and, recognizin’ I jedge, 
that they was sister ships, set signals and 
agreed to cruise in company and watch 
out for pirates—meanin’ young men with- 
out money who might want to talk to their 
daughters. In a week the four women was 
thicker than hasty-puddin' and had thrones 
on the piazza where they could patronize 
everybody short of the Creator, and criti- 
cize the other boarders. Milo and Eddie 
got friendly too, and found a harbor be- 
hind the barn where they could smoke and 
swap sympathy. 

„ Twas fair weather for pretty near a 
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fortni't, and then she thickened up. The 
special brand of craziness in Wellmouth 
that season was collectin' * antiques,’ the 
same bein’ busted chairs and invalid 
bureaus and sofys that your great grand- 
marm got ashamed of and sent to the sick- 
bay a thousand year ago. Oh, yes, and 
dishes! If there was one thing that would 
drive a city woman to countin' her fingers 
and cuttin’ paper dolls 'twas a nicked blue 
plate with a Chinese picture on it. And 
the homelier the plate the higher the price. 
Why there was as many as six families that 
got enough money for the rubbage in their 
garretts to furnish their houses all over with 
brand new things—real shiny, hand painted 
stuff, not haircloth ruins with music box 
springs nor platters that you had to put 
a pan under for fear of losin’ cargo. 

«I don’t know who fetched the disease 
to the Old Home House. All I’m sartain 
of is that 'twan't long afore all hands was 
in that condition where the doctor'd have 
passed em on to the parson. Fust along 
it seemed as if the Thompson-Small syndi- 
cate had been vaccinated—they didn't de- 
velop a symptom. But one noon the 
Dowager sails into the dinin'-room and 
unfurls a brown paper bundle. 

I've captured a prize, my dear, says 
she to the Duchess. ‘A veritable prize. 
Just loox!!! 

** And she dives under the brown paper 
hatches and resurrects a pink plate, suf- 
ferin' from yaller jaundice, with the picture 
of a pink boy, wearin' curls and a monkey- 
jacket, holdin’ hands with a pink girl with 
pointed feet. 

** * Ain't it perfectly lovely?’ says she, 
wavin' the outrage in front of the Duchess. 
‘A ginuwine Hall nappy! And in such 
condition! ’ 

** *Why,' says the Duchess, ‘I didn't 
know you were interested in antiques.’ 

** * T dote on em, comes back the Dow- 
ager, and ‘my daughter’ owned up that 
she ‘adored’ 'em. 

If you knew, continues Mrs. Thomp- 
son, *how I've planned and contrived to 
git this treasure. I've schemed— My! 
my! My daughter says she's actually 
ashamed of me. Oh, no! I can't tell 
even you where I got it. Als fair in love 
and collectin’, you know, and there are 
more gems where this came from.’ 

*She laughed and ‘my daughter’ 
laughed, and the Duchess and Irene dear’ 
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laughed, too, and said the plate was ‘ so 
quaint,’ and all that, but you could fairly 
hear em turn green with jealousy. It 
didn't need a spyglass to see that they 
wouldn't ride easy at their own moorin's 
till shey’d landed a ‘treasure’ or two 
probably two. 

** And sure enough, in a couple of days 
they bore down on the Thompsons, all 
sail set and colors flyin'. "They had a pair 
of plates that for ugliness and price 
knocked the ‘genuwine Hall nappy’ 
higher ’n the main truck. And the way 
they crowed and bragged about their 
‘finds’ wa’n’t fit to put in the log. The 
Dowager and ‘my daughter’ left that din- 
ner table tremblin’ all over. 

** Well, you can see how a v'yage would 
end that commenced that way. The Dow- 
ager and Barbara would scour the neigh- 
borhood and capture more prizes and the 
Duchess and her tribe would git busy and 
go em one better. That's one sure p' int 
about the collectin’ business —it' Il stir up 
a fight quicker ’n anythin’ I know of, ex- 
cept maybe a good lookin’ bachelor min- 
ister. The female Thompsons and Smalls 
was ‘my dear-in’’ each other more 'n 
ever, but there was a chill settin’ in round 
them piazza thrones, and some of the sar- 
castic remarks that was casually hove out 
by the bosom friends was pretty nigh sharp 
enough to shave with. As for Milo and 
Eddie, they still smoked together behind 
the barn, but the atmosphere on the quar- 
ter-deck was affecting the fo'castle and 
there wa'n't quite so many ‘old mans’ 
and ‘dear boys’ as there used to was. 
There was a gineral white frost comin’, 
and you didn’t need an ‘Old Farmer’s 
Almanac’ to prove it. 

The spell of weather developed sudden. 
One evenin’ me and Cap’n Jonadab and 
Peter T. was havin’ a confab by the steps 
of the billiard-room, when Milo beats up 
from around the corner. He was smilin’ 
as a basket of chips. 

** Hello!" hails Peter T. cordial. ‘You 
look as if you’d had money left you. Any 
one else remembered in the will?’ he 
says. 

* Milo laughed all over. ‘ Well, well,’ 
says he, ‘I am feelin’ pretty good. Made 
a ten-strike with Mrs. T. this afternoon for 
sure. 

** < That so?' says Peter. 
Hooked a prince? 


What's up? 
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“The special brand of craziness that season was collecting antiques” 


Likewise we wanted to know where he 
found the davenport. 

.** * Why, up here in the woods,' says 
Milo, *at the house of a queer old stick 
name of Rogers. Iforgit his front name— 


A friend of ‘my daughter's" over at 
Newport had got engaged to a mandarin 
or a count or somethin’ ’nother, and the 
Dowager had been preachin’ kind of elo- 
quent concernin’ the shortness of the no- 


bility crop round Wellmouth. 

No,“ says Milo, laughin’ again. 
* Nothin' like that. But I have got hold 
of that antique davenport she's been dyin' 
to capture.' 

** One of the boarders at the hotel over 
to Harniss had been out antiquin' a week 
or so afore and had bagged a contraption 
which answered to the name of a * ginu- 
wine Sheridan davenport.’ The dowager 
heard of it, and ever since she'd been re- 
markin' that some people had husbands 
who cared enough for their wives to find 
things that pleased 'em. She wished she 
was lucky enough to have that kind of a 
man; but no, she had to depend on her- 
self, and et cetery and so forth. Maybe 
you've heard sermons similar. 

** So we was glad for Milo and said so. 
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'twas longer’n the davenport.’ 


** * Not Adoniram Rogers ?’ says Cap’n 


Jonadab, wonderin'. 

That's him,’ says Thompson. 

‘t Now, I knew Adoniram Rogers. His 
house was old enough, Lord knows; but 
that a feller with a nose for a bargain like 
his should have hung on to a salable piece 
of dunnage so long as this seemed most too 
tough to believe. 

„Well, I swan to man!’ says I. 
* Adoniram Rogers! Have you seen the 
—the davenport thing? 

“Sure I've seen it!’ says Milo. <I 
ain't much of a jedge, and of course I 
couldn't question Rogers too much for fear 
he'd stick on the price. But it’s an old 
davenport, and it's got Sheridan lines 
and I've got the refusal of it till to-mor- 


THE 


row, when Mrs. T’s goin’ up to inspect.’ 

Told Small yet?’ asked Peter T., 
winkin’ on the side to me and Jonadab. 

** Milo looked scared. ‘Goodness! No,’ 
says he. ‘And don’t you tell him neither. 
His wife’s davenport huntin’ too.’ 

** * You say you’ ve got the refusal of it? 
says IJ. Well, I know Adoniram Rogers, 
and if Z was dickerin’ with him I'd buy 
the thing fust and git the refusal of it after- 
wards. You hear ne 

** «Is that so? repeats Milo. ‘Slippery, 
is he? I'll take my wife up there fust 
thing in the mornin’.’ 

** He walked off lookin’ worried, and his 
tops'ls hadn't much more’n sunk in the 
offin afore who should walk out of the 
billiard room behind us but Eddie Small. 

** Brown, says he to Peter T., I want 
you to have a horse and buggy harnessed 
up for me right off. Mrs. Small and I are 
goin’ for a little drive to—to—over to 
Orham, he says. 

‘<° T'was a mean, black night for a drive as 
fur as Orham and Peter looked surprised. 
He started to say somethin', then swal- 
lered it down, and told Eddie he'd see to 
the harnessin’. When Small was out of 
sight I says: 

** * You don't cal'late he heard what Milo 
was tellin’, do you, Peter?“ says I. 

** Peter T. shook his head and winked, 
fust at Jonadab and then at me. 

** And the next day there was the dickens 
to pay because Eddie and the Duchess 
had driven up to Rogers’ the night afore 
and had bought the davenport, refusal and 
all, for twenty dollars more'n Milo offered 
for it. 

** Adoniram brought it down that fore- 
noon and all hands and the cook was on the 
hurricane deck to man the yards. Twas 
a wonder them boarders didn't turn out 
the band and fire salutes. Such ohs and 
ahs! 'Twan't nothin’ but a ratty old crip- 
ple of a sofy, with oneleg carried away and 
most of the canvas in ribbons, but four 
men lugged it up the steps and the careful 
way they handled it made you think the 
Old Home House was a receivin’ tomb 
and they was layin’ in the dear departed. 

«Twas set down on the piazza and 
then the friends had a chance to view the 
remains. The Duchess and ‘Irene dear’ 
gurgled and gushed and received congratu- 
lations. Eddie stood around and tried to 
look modest as was possible under the cir- 
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cumstances. The Dowager sailed over, 
tilted her nose up to the foretop, remarked 
‘Humph!’ through it and come about 
and stood at the other end of the porch: 
* My daughter’ follers in her wake, ob- 
serves * Humph!' likewise and makes for 
blue water. Milo comes over and looks 
at Eddie. 

«< * Well?’ says Small. 
think of it?’ 

** Never mind what I think of 27, an- 
swers Thompson through his teeth. ‘Shall 
I tell you what I think of you?’ 

**I thought for a minute that hostilities 
was goin’ to begin, but they didn't. The 
women was the real battleships in that 
fleet, the men wa'n't nothin’ but trans- 
ports. Milo and Eddie just glared at each 
other and sheered off, and the * genuwine 
Sheridan ' was lugged into the sepulchre, 
meanin’ the trunk-room aloft in the hotel. 

‘c And after that the cold around the 
thrones was so fierce we had to move the 
thermometer, and we had to give the fam- 
ilies separate tables in the dinin’-room so's 
the milk wouldn't freeze. You see the 
pitcher set right between 'em, and— Oh! 
I didn't expect you'd believe it. 

‘The *antiquin' went on harder than 
ever. Every time the Thompsons landed 
a relic, they'd bring it out on the veranda 
or in to dinner and gloat over it loud and 
pointed, while the Smalls would pipe all 
hands to unload sarcasm. And the same 
vicy vercy when ’twas t'other way about. 
Twas interestin’ and instructive to listen 
to and amused the populace on rainy days, 
so Peter T. said. 

** Adoniram Rogers had been mighty 
scurce 'round the Old Home sense the 
davenport deal But one mornin’ he 
showed up unexpected. A boarder had 
dug up an antique somewheres in the 
shape of a derelict plate, and was displayin’ 
it proud on the piazza. The Thompsons 
was there and the Smalls and a whole lot 
more. All of a sudden Rogers walks up 
the steps and reaches over and makes fast 
to the plate. 

Look out!’ hollers the prize-winner, 
frantic. ‘You'll drop it!’ 

** Adoniram grunted. ‘Huh!’ says he. 
*"'Tain't nothin’ but a blue dish. I've 
got a whole closet full of them.’ 

‘What?’ yells everybody. And then: 
Will you sell ’em ?’ 

6 Sell 'em?" says Rogers, lookin’ 


* What do you 
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round surprised. ‘Why, I never see 
nothin’ I wouldn’t sell if I got money 
enough for it.’ 

** Then for the next few minutes there 
was what old Parson Danvers used to call 
a study in human natur’. All hands started 
for that poor, helpless plate owner as if 
they was goin’ to swoop down on him like 
a passel of gulls on a dead horse-mack’ rel. 
Then they come to themselves and stop- 
ped and looked at each other, kind of 
shame-faced but suspicious. The Duchess 
and her crowd glared at the Dowager tribe 
and got the glares back with compound 
interest. Everybody wanted to git Adon- 
iram one side and talk with him, and 
everybody else was determined they 
shouldn't. Wherever he moved the *An- 
tiquers’ moved with him. Milo watched 
from the side lines. Rogers got scared. 

‘¢ «Look here,’ says he,’ starin’ sort of 
wild-like at the boarders. ‘What ails you 
folks? Are you crazy ?’ 

* Well, he might have made a good 
deal worse guess than that. I don’t know 
how 'twould have ended if Peter T. Brown, 
cool and sassy as ever, hadn't come on 
deck just then and took command. 

* «See here, Rogers, he says, let's 
understand this thing. Have you got a 
set of dishes like that? 

** Adoniram looked at him. 
jailed if I say yes?’ he answers. 

* Maybe you will if you don’t,’ says 
Peter. ‘Now then, ladies and gentlemen, 
this is somethin’ we're all interested in, 
and I think everybody ought to have a fair 
show. I jedge from the defendant's tes- 
timony that he has got a set of the dishes, 
and I also jedge, from my experience and 
three years’ dealin’s with him, that he's 
too public spirited to keep 'em, provided 
he's paid four times what they're worth. 
Now my idea is this: Rogers will bring 
those dishes down here to-morrer and 
we'll put ’em on exhibition in the hotel 
parlo. Next day we'll have an auction 
and sell 'em to the highest cash bidder. 
And, provided there's no objection, I'll 
sacrifice my reputation and be auctioneer.’ 

So ’twas agreed to have the auction. 

** Next day Adoniram heaves alongside 
with the dishes in a truck wagon, and they 
was strung out on the tables in the parlor. 
And such a pawin’ over and gabblin’ you 
never heard. I'd been suspicious, myself, 
knowin' Rogers, but there was the set 
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from platters to sassers, and blue enough 
and ugly enough to be as antique as Mrs. 
Methusalem’s jet earrings. The ‘ Ant- 
quers’ handled em and admired ’em and 
p’inted to the three holes in the back of 
each dish—the same bein’ proof of age— 
and got more covetous every minute. But 
the joy was limited. As one feller said, 
„I'd like 'em mighty well, but what 
chance’ll we have biddin’ against green- 
back syndicates like that?’ referrin’ to 
the Dowager and the Duchess. 

** Milo and Eddie was the most worried 
of all, because each of 'em had been com- 
missioned by their commandin’ officers not 
to let t'other family win. 

s That auction was the biggest thing 
that ever happened at the Old Home. We 
had it on the lawn out back of the billiard 
room and folks came from Harness and 
Orham and the land knows where. The 
sheds and barn was filled with carriages 
and we served thirty-two extra dinners at 
a dollar a feed. The dishes was piled on 
a table and Peter T. done his auctioneer 
preachin’ from a kind of pulpit made out 
of two cracker boxes and a tea chist. 

** But there wan't any real biddin' ex 
cept from the Smalls and Thompsons. A 
few of the boarders and some of the out 
of-towners took a shy long at fust, but 
their bids was only ground bait. Milo 
and Eddie, backed by the Dowager and the 
Duchess, done the real fishin'. 

„The price went up and up. Peter T. 
whooped and pounded and all but shed 
tears. If he'd been burryin’ a competition 
hotel keeper he couldn't have hove more 
soul into his work. ’Twas, ‘Fifty! Dol 
hear sixty? Sixty do I hear? Fifty dol- 
lars! Think of it? Why, friends, this 
ain't a church pound party. Look at them 
dishes! Zook at 'em! Why, the pin 
feathers on those blue dickey birds in the 
corners are worth more’n that for mattress 
stufhn'. Do I hear sixty? Sixty I’m bid. 
Who says seventy ?’ 

** Milo said it and Eddie was back at 
him afore he could shake the reefs out of 
the last syllable. She went up to a hun- 
dred, then to one hundred and twenty-five, 
and with every raise Adoniram Roger's 
smile lengthened out. I thought sure he’d 
swaller his own ears. After the one-twenty- 
five mark the tide rose slower.  Milo'd 
raise it a dollar and Eddie'd jump him fifty 
cents, 
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“The atmosphere on the quarter 


** And just then two things happened. 
One was that a servant girl come runnin' 
from the Old Home House to tell the 
Duchess and * Irene dear' that some swell 
friends of theirs from the hotel at Harniss 
had driven over to call and was waitin' for 
'em in the parlor. The female Smalls went 
in, though they wan't joyful over it. They 
give Eddie his sailin’ orders afore they 
went, too. 

„The other thing that happened was 
Bill Saltmarsh's arrivin’ in port. Bill is an 
‘antiquer’ for revenue only. He runs 
an antique store over at Ostable and the 
prices he charges are enough to convict 
him without hearin' the evidence. I knew 
he'd come. 

‘¢Saltmarsh busts through the crowd and 
makes for the pulpit. He nods to Peter 
T. and picks up one of the plates. He 
looks at it fust ruther casual; then more 
and more careful, turnin’ it over and tak- 
in’ up another. 

** * Hold on a minute, Brown,’ says he. 
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deck was affecting the fo’castle”’ 


‘Are these the dishes you're sellin’ ?’ 

* «Sure thing,’ comes back Peter. 
‘Think we’re servin’ free lunch? No, 
sir! Those are the genuwine articles, Mr. 
Saltmarsh, and you’re cheatin’ the widders 
and orphans if you don’t put in a bid 
quick. One thirty—two fifty, I’m bid. 
Now, Saltmarsh!’ 

** But Billonly laughed. Then he picks 
up another plate, looks at it, and laughs 
again. 

‘< Good day, Brown,’ says he. ‘Sorry 
I can’t stop.“ And off he puts towards 
his horse and buggy. ‘ 

** Eddie Small was watchin’ him. Milo, 
bein’ on the other side of the pulpit, 
hadn’t noticed so partic’ lar, 

** Who's that?’ asks Eddie, suspicious. 

‘t Does he know antiques?’ asks Ed- 
die again. I remarked that if Bill didn’t, 
then nobody did. 

‘< Look here, Saltmarsh!’ says Small, 
catchin' Bill by the arm as he shoved 
through the crowd.  *What's the 
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matter with those dishes—anything ?’ 

** Bill turned and looked at him. ‘ Why, 
no,’ he saysslow. ‘They’re all right—of 
their kind.’ And off he put again. 

** But Eddie wa’n’t satisfied. He turns 
tome. ‘By George!’ he says. ‘What 
is it? Does he think they're fakes?’ 

« I didn't know, so I shook my head. 
Small fidgetted, looked at Peter, and then 
run after Saltmarsh. Milo had just raised 
the bid. 

** One hundred and thirty-three,’ hol- 
lers Peter, fetchin' the tea chist a belt. 
* One thirty-four do I hear? Make it one 
thirty-three fifty. Fifty cents do I hear? 
Come, come! this is highway robbery, 
gentlemen. Mr.  Small— where are 
you?’ 

** But Eddie was talkin’ to Saltmarsh. 
In a minute back he comes, lookin’ more 
worried than ever. Peter T. bawled and 
pounded and beckoned at him with the mal- 
let, but he only fidgetted—didn’t know 
what to do. 

* «One thirty-three!’ bellers Peter. 
‘One thirty-three! Oh, how can I look 
my grandmother's picture in the face after 


this? One thirty-three — once! One 
thirty-three—twice! Third and last call! 
One—thirty—’ 


**'Then. Eddie began to raise his hand, 
but 'twas too late. 

« One thirty-three and SOLD! To 
Mr. Milo Thompson for one hundred and 
thirty-three dollars!’ 

** And just then come a shriek from the 
piazza; the Duchess and * Irene dear’ had 
come out of the parlor. 

„Well! Talk about crowin’! The way 
that Thompson crowd rubbed it in on the 
Smalls was enough to make you leave the 
dinner table. "They had the servants take 
in them dishes, piece by piece, and every 
single article, down to the last butter plate, 
was steered straight by to the Small crowd. 

As for poor Eddie, when he come up to 
explain why he hadn't kept on biddin’, his 
wife put him out like he was a tin lamp. 

% Don’t speak to me!’ says she. 

* He didn't dare. He jest run up a 
storm sail and beat for harbor back of the 
barn. And from the piazza Milo cackled 
vainglorious. 

** Me and Cap’n Jonadab and Peter T. 
felt so sorry for Eddie, knowin’ what he 
had comin’ to him from the Duchess that 
we went out to see him. He was set- 
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tin' on a wrecked hencoop, lookin' heart- 
broke but ptizzled. 
‘<<? Twas that Saltmarsh made me lose 
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us 


Milo watched from the side lines 


my nerve, he says. ‘I thought when he 
wouldn’t bid there was somethin’ wrong 
with the dishes. And there was somethin’ 
wrong, too. Now what was it?’ 

Maybe the price was too high,’ says I. 

** No, twa'n't that. I b’lieve yet he 
thought they were imitations. Oh, if they 
only were!’ 

And then, lo and behold you, around 
the corner comes Adoniram Rogers. I'd 
have bet large that whatever conscience 
Adoniram was born with had dried up and 
blown away years ago. But no; he’d res- 
urrected a remnant. 

** * Mr. Small,’ stammered Rogers, ‘I’m 
sorry you feel bad about not buyin’ them 
dishes. I—I thought I'd ought to tell 
you—that is to say, I— We'll, if you 
want another set, I cal'late I can git it for 
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“Wherever Adoniram moved the ‘Antiquers’ moved with him" 


you—that is, if you won’t tell nobody.’ 

«c< Another set?’ hollers Eddie, wide- 
eyed. ‘Anoth— Do you mean to say 
you've got more ?' 

** * Why, I ain't exactly got 'em now, 
but my nephew John keeps a furniture 
store in South Boston, and he has lots of 
sets like that. I bought that one off him.’ 

Peter T. Brown jumps to his feet. 

* *Why, you outrageous robber!’ he 
hollers. Didn't you say those dishes 
were old ?' 

*« *[ never said nothin’, except that 
they were like the plate that feller had on 
the piazza. And they was, too. You 
folks said they was old, and I thought 
you'd ought to know, so—’ 

„Eddie Small threw up both hands. 


‘Fakes!’ he hollers. ‘Fakes! Aud 
Thompson paid one hundred and thirty- 
three dollars for ein Boys, there's times 
when life’s worth livin’. Have a drink.’ 

We went into the billiard-room and took 
somethin’. It come in quart bottles and 
fizzed. 

„„ Fellers, said Eddie, ‘drink hearty. 
I’m goin’ in to tell my wife. Fake dishes! 
And I beat Thompson on the davenport.’ 

„He went away bubblin’ like a bilin’ 
spring. After he was gone Rogers looked 
thoughtful. 

That's funny, too, ain't it?’ he says. 

** * What's funny?’ we asked. 

„Why, about that sofy he calls a dav- 
enport. You see, I bought that off John, 
too,’ says Adoniram.’’ 
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H ramshackle diligence, 
like the train they had 
quitted hours before, per- 

EN sistently hugged the base 
e of the dead volcano. To 

Sss elude its shadow seemed 
impossible. It tyrannized theland. Crest- 
ing the divide, they came suddenly upon 
the smiling valley. 

Harding hailed the rear seats. 

** Yonder's the pueblo, he announced. 
** Stone wrote we'd sight it from here.’’ 

Mrs. Carter sighed her devout thanks, 
preened ineffectually, and nudged her hus- 
band from the state of coma which Mexi- 
can scenery had induced in a mind pri- 
marily attuned to bridge whist. 

‘ Here are Norman’s precious ruins,’’ 
she said. Such roads!” 

* But it’s quite five kilometers yet,” 
her brother corrected. — ** Try mine,"' he 
added, addressing the fourth member of 
the party. It's a stronger lens.“ 

Jean Eustis took the field glass. 

*[ see palms and yellow church 
towers," she said, scanning the village ; 
„ church towers enough for a city. But 
where are the ruins?” 

„The temple tops one of those heights 
beyond, if I’ve mastered Stone’s hand- 
writing. You'll scarcely identify it.“ 

‘¢T can’t wait, she avowed laughing. 
* I simply must begin discovering buried 
idols immediately. Someone is coming 
up the valley. I hope it's a genuine 
Aztec. 

Harding uttered a jubilant cry. 

* It's Stone!” he called. He's rid- 
ing to meet us.“ 

* And a deuced reckless rider he is,“ 
remarked Mr. Carter, now fully awake. 
‘< He took that hill like a fiend.’’ 
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His wife’s glance paused short of the 
horseman, arrested by the more interest- 
ing phenomenon of a blush. 

** Or a lover, she amended, imperson- 
ally. 

Dear old Luke!“ let fall Harding. 

Jean said nothing. 

They met at a ford edged by tropic 
growths which spiced the heated air. Stone 
seemed to them as exotic as his surround- 
ings ; his dress was Mexicanized ; his teeth, 
like their Indian muleteer's, gleamed white 
from his tan. 

** You have come in the nick of time,“ 
he cried, reining in on Jean's side of the 
vehicle and seizing her hand first. The 
Harding Expedition stands justified. '' 

** You're getting results?“ asked Hard- 
ing, when his own turn came. The 
archzeologist’s eye glowed. 

** Wait till you see the spoils from the 
tombs alone! My quarters at the hacinda 
are crammed.’’ He shook hands absently 
with the Carters, his talk still running on 
his work, his eyes seeking Jean to whom 
rather than Harding he repeated: ‘‘ You’re 
in the nick of time. I want you to 
know some of the joy of it at first 
hand. To loosen the grip of centuries from 
a dead civilization, reconstruct its culture, 
its faith, its passions, its palpitating human- 
ity—’’ he broke off with an impatient ges- 
ture at the futility of mere words. 

He spurred forward. The coach lum- 
bered after. 

Dear old Luke,“ said Harding again. 

** Enthusiastic beggar—Stone,’’ drawled 
Mr. Carter. " 

** And with the mercury in the nineties! '' 
added his wife. 

Jean still held her peace. A rare confi- 
dante, she made few confidences. Half 
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her charm lay in her talent for listening. 
It was this, her capacity for eloquent 
silence, which had made memorable her 
first meeting with Luke Stone. 

Harding’s talk of this one-time classmate 
and present protégé had quickened her 
interest, not in Stone, but in the speaker, 
whom she liked. That one should de- 
vote himself to science with Stone’s whole- 
souled zeal seemed altogether admirable, 
but she dwelt more upon the catholicity 
of mind which prompted the man of ticker- 
tape and stern affairs to back the arche- 
ologist’s unbusiness-like researches, She 
chanced upon the knowledge that he had 
many times befriended projects for which 
Luke Stone’s learned but impecunious 
society could muster no funds. To Jean’s 
eye this enveloped Norman Harding in a 
finer atmosphere ; an atmosphere in which 
the protégé too twinkled pleasantly, though 
with a satellite’s borrowed glory. Hard- 
ing’s friendship, not its object, was the 
prime consideration. 

Then befell a certain dinner in Wash- 
ington which Harding arranged for Stone. 
Jean had gone in with the celebrity with 
misgiving. In her expert opinion attachés 
made the most agreeable table companions. 
At the opposite pole she lumped scientists 
of all sorts whatsoever. 

How different the reality! Stone had 
talked shop, it is true. Men commonly 
rode their hobbies with Jean. But unlike 
the others, he had at the outset caught 
her up, too. 

Nor was it this once only. At each of 
their subsequent meetings before his de- 
parture he hailed her as a comrade, one 
who truly understood. In another she 
would have deemed it a subtle flattery; 
from him it was an intellectual tonic, unde- 

served perhaps, yet indescribably bracing. 
She fathomed Harding’s loyalty at last. 
Luke Stone had imposed his ideas by sheer 
force of personality. And as he had won 
Harding he charmed her. The crowning 
proof of it was her presence here in Mex- 
ico. It had not been Harding's persua- 
sions which had weighed most in her 
decision to make one of the party. It was 
. Stone, absent in flesh but vividly present 
in the spirit of his plished work, which 
she had been moved to study; Stone, in- 
carnate in hurried letters, field notes 
almost, which she had welcomed with 
eagerness and answered in humility; Stone, 
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pleading through uncounted voices of mem- 
ory. And yet her heart divined what 
Harding would of her, and was by no 
means certain that she should say him 
nay. 

The stream crossed, the primitive high- 
way climbed steadily, Luke Stone gravi- 
tated back to archaeology and Jean. 

„I've fully established one fact, he 
told her across the wheel. The temple 
was given over to the cult of Tlaloc.“ 

The girl's face lit. 


«Tlaloc! My Tlaloc? ” 

‘<The very same. Your Tlaloc—Tlaloc 
the rain god. 

* Your rain god!" Mrs. Carter 


pounced vigilantly upon the possessive. 
** Pray, my dear, when did you revert to 
paganism ? '' 

Jean exhibited her watch-fob for an- 
swer. Its pendant was a rudely carved 
amulet of serpentine. 

This is my private idol," she ex- 
plained laughingly. ‘‘Mr. Stone gave it 
tome. He says that it has seen four cen- 
turies at the very least.’’ 

Mrs. Carter stole a glance at her 
brother. 

„How interesting, said she. 
man, did you hear?“ 

H arding's eyes were upon the nearing 
village. 

J have often seen it, he answered. 

Stone reached for the fob. 

** You have found a new use for fallen 
gods, he smiled. ‘‘The gold setting 
frames his ugly little face very effectively. 
Let's hope it propitiates great Tlaloc in 
his twilight—this one-time sender of thun- 
der and lightning, lord of the terrestrial 
paradise and fertilizer of the earth! If he 
chose to resent it, as they say he—but I 
remember you're nothing if not ra- 
tional.“ 

Jean looked a question. Mrs. Carter, 
indeed, put one. But the road had ab- 
ruptly become a tortuous street wherein 
heavy laden burros disputed the right of 
way. Presently a plaza succeeded, 
then a market- place girt by florid pulque 
shops, its gay-hued chaffer faring languidly 
in the drowsy afternoon, then a high- 
arched bridge, spanning a ravine where 
castor beans grew rank and the long shad- 
ows lay blue and black. At the farther 
bank lounged the rambling inconsequence 
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: of the hacienda. 
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Stone announced his immediate return 
to the excavations. 

** But I don't ask any one else to take 
the tramp, he added. I'm only going 
back because I must.’’ 

Mr. Carter waved a hand in complacent 
patronage of the embowered patio where 
they idled. This for me! he declared. 

** [ shall take a nap,’’ said his wife. 

Harding cast his lot with his friend. 
Both men glanced at Jean. 

. ** [f I'll not be a nuisance ? "' she said. 

They chorused reassurance, Harding 
practically advising a stouter pair of shoes. 
While they waited, Mrs. Carter improved 
a moment's privacy with her brother to 
free her surcharged mind. 

It's falling out precisely as I warned 
you, Norman, she hinted darkly. **A 
week of this and there'll be nothing left 
you but to offer congratulations. ” 

Harding shrugged his skepticism. 

* But I know, she persisted. 
know women—I know her. 

He turned at Jean's step in the tiled 
corridor and watched her join the archae- 
ologist. Was the situation surcharged with 
drama, after all? 

** [ can't say that,’’ he admitted soberly. 
** do fancy, though, that I know Luke 
Stone. 

** Which 
man?" 

«A manly scientist,’’ 
** Ready, Jean? 

Nevertheless he was troubled, and as 
they set out together, he, the one woman, 
and the unknown quantity, he began in 
spite of himself to see things with Edith’s 
eyes. It was an hour’s climb, winding a 
rugged canyon trail at the outset, and in 
time no trail at al. They strung 
out in single file, Stone leading with trap- 
per-like gait, Jean following, and Harding, 
with his misgivings, closing the rear. Both 
men at intervals lent their companion a 
hand in rough places. Both, a dispassion- 
ate onlooker would have said, received his 
due share of ]ean's smiling thanks. 
But Harding was no dispassionate on- 
looker. Every glance, every  inflec- 
tion of her voice, every turn of her ador- 
able head, which Stone’s talk drew from 
Jean, seemed fraught with dire significance. 
He hated himself for his jealousy. It had 
no part in his well ordered life. Yet he 
was powerless to put it from him, 
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is he, then: scientist—or 


he laughed. 
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He cursed his own folly in exposing 
himself to this torment. He had been too 
considerate in his wooing. He should long 
since have let her see how matters stood. 
There had not lacked chances. Why had 
he not spoken that night under the orange 
blossoms at Guadalajara! She was divinely 
tender with him then. Or that moment 
in the loggia at Chapultepec! What stu- 
pendous idiocy! But there should be no 
more shilly-shallying. When an oppor- 
tunity came again he would seize it. 

And then it came. 

** Rest here,’’ directed Stone, abruptly. 
‘ I want to geologize a moment. A fall 
of rock has exposed those reddish strata 
on the right since I last passed.’’ 

The chance seemed to Harding's tense 
spirit heaven-sent. 

„Jean!“ he said. Jean!“ 

The unwonted note in his voice drew 
her instantly round. 

** You're ill!’’ she exclaimed ; and, then, 
diagnosing his ailment, fell into confusion, 
with downcast eyes. 

*[l!'' he answered. Ves; ill from 
waiting. You must have understood, Jean. 
You must have seen how I care. I’ve 
tried not to speak too soon. I wanted you 
to know me first, to teach you to care for 
me, if I could. But I can’t wait longer. 
I must tell you. I must know. 

The girl's color had ebbed. She would 
not meet his look. 

„ wish you had waited, she said. 

«I don't understand," he puzzled. 
«You mean—"' 

«I wish you had waited," she re- 
peated. ‘‘I—I knew how you felt. I 
am proud that you care. Any woman 
would be. But—’’ 

** But what, Jean? What is it that you 
doubt? 

„Myself. 

** Yourself! 
not—not sure?" 

She signed yes, her head still averted. 

Is there nothing I can say or do to 
dispel your doubt? Can't you trust me, 
Jean? Have I faults whrch—’’ 

* No, no. You are the best man I 
ever knew. I respect, I honor you. 

* Respect—honor!'' He tossed them 
contemptuously away. 

** And I—I care, she confessed. 

He stooped till he saw her face to 
face. 


Then you mean you're 
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“Tf I’m not a nuisance," she hesitated 


* You do care, then!’’ he exulted. 
‘© You care a little? 

** Much."' 

Harding sighed in joyous relief. 

Then I can wait. It's different now.’’ 

** No, no,“ she protested. ** It's no dif- 
ferent. Don’t wait. Don’t count upon it.“ 

He could only stare in dumb amaze. 

Don't despise me, she entreated. 

** Despise you!“ 

** You ought. ”? 

He heard Stone crashing back through 
:he undergrowth, and hurriedly caught her 
aand. 

* You can't 


prevent my counting 


on it," he exclaimed. ‘‘ You shall not.“ 

A scruple he could scarcely formulate 
made him linger apart when they again 
took up the trail. Luke Stone promptly 
dropped into place beside her and set 
afoot an odd parley which, as their dis- 
tance from Harding widened, he contrived 
to inform with a suggestion of prodigious 
things left unsaid. 

** You prize it," he said significantly, 
harking back to the amulet. **Iam glad— 
Jean.“ 

She took the fob from its fastening. 

It epitomizes many things to me,’’ she 
rejoined. 
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„More than archaeology, I trust?” 

This, too, she left in air, but Luke Stone 
essayed to read his answer in her face and 
was content with his decipherings. Taking 
the amulet he peered whimsically into the 
god’s green little visage. 

** Be gracious, Tlaloc," he supplicated. 
«O most clement, liberal giver and lord 
of verdure and coolness, lord of the ter- 
restrial paradise, take not offense, be 
compassionate, be kind! ! 

She remembered at that, and was curious. 

‘ The superstition again! What is it?“ 

** Indian folly.” 

But tell me.“ 

** Down in the village they say such an 
amulet brings bad luck. The ancient gods 
aren't quite impotent, you see.“ 

** Bad luck? Of what sort? 

He met her eyes boldly. 

** Bad luck in love, he replied. 

Jean's look faltered. 

** Oh," said she in a small voice. 

‘¢ The evil may befall either the wearer 
or one by whom that person is beloved. 
'Tlaloc refines upon his vengeance, you'll 
observe. 

Jean shivered. 

* Don't treat it so solemnly,’’ she pro- 
tested. J shall be dropping Tlaloc's 
acquaintance. '' 

'The man perceived that he had stirred 
something elemental. 

No, no,“ he rejoined quickly. Don't 
put away my poor gift. Defy Tlaloc. Defy 
him with me.’’ 

Harding drew near. Jean took the 
scowling little deity from Stone and slipped 
the fob in its accustomed placc. 

** I defy him,’’ she said. 

They gained the summit now, a pine- 
clad area from whose center lifted the 
truncated pyramid which bore the temple. 
From above fell the voices of the workmen, 
hidden by the ruinous walls. Stone the 
lover became Stone the archaeologist. 

* [t was only a mound in the forest 
when we cime,'' he told them with a touch 
of pride. Vonder we unearthed the 
remains of the priests’ houses. At this 
point a simply invaluable tablet came to 
lizht—the key of the mystery, in fine. 
By this way they led the garlanded vic- 


tims, While here stands the sacrifi- 
cial altar itself?" 
«I don't like to think that human 


beings perished here,“ Jean shuddered. 
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«They undoubtedly did,’’ returned 
Stone cheerfully. ‘‘One of "lale. 
important festivals fell about this tim: 
of the year, just before the rain. 
The priests knew the psychological mc 
ment, even if psychology hadn't been in- 
vented. You caneasily imagine how th: 
mutter of thunder in the mountains wouk. 
heighten the effect of the spectacle.“ 

A deep reverberation lent his carele-- 
words a weird impressiveness. Concealc. 
from them as they followed the trail. : 
storm-cloud had piled its vast bulk against 
the west. Stone broke into a laugh. 

„Our spades have actually roused Tl- 
loc’s interest,’’ he jested. 

Harding looked apprehensive. 

** Hadn't we better descend, Luke?" 
he asked. Miss Eustis isn’t dressed for 
a tropic downpour. ” 

„Oh, we've a canvas shelter in the 
inner chamber, Stone replied easily. 
Either Lopez or I stay here nights late- 
ly. Now for the temple itself, he con- 
tinued, leading the way up the last flight 
of steps. ** Only the priests were permit. 
ted to enter here. Tlaloc made shori 
work of trespassers. To hurl a thunder- 
bolt was, of course, his favorite method. 
On this little platform burned the sacred 
fire. We even uncovered bits of charcoal. 

The figure of his Spanish assistant sud- 
denly filled the narrow opening to the 
inner room, and at a hurried word the 
archaeologist darted within. A momen: 
afterward he called eagerly to them to fol- 
low, and they entered to find him kneeling 
before a seat-like structure from which he 
was carefully freeing the débris of centuries. 

See!“ he cried. Was I not right > 
Are you not in the very nick of time, as | 
said? This chamber, mark you, was the 
holy of holies. This bench—note the carv- 
ing—was the altar. Here stood the idol. 

The scene graved itself indelibly upon 
Jean's brain: the ruinous chamber with its 
bizarre decorations all open to the sentine! 
pines and lowering sky; the absorbed 
group of dark-skinned workmen, lineal 
seed of that strange Aztec people to whom 
this spot was a very shrine; the somber 
assistant, as typical a Spaniard as the con- 
querors who made this land their spoil. 
and lastly, center of it all, the picturesque 
figure of Luke Stone himself, his word: 
issuing in a rhythmic chant. his lone. 
nervous fingers, avid yet delicate, dely- 
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ing with all the poet’s inspired madness 
into the heart of a buried past. Then, 
if ever, the man touched his apotheosis. 

They forgot the mounting storm. With 
eyes only for the excavations, its dusk went 
unheeded ; its warnings fell upon deaf ears, 
the low, thunderous bass as little regarded 
as the plaintive minor of the pines. So it 
was that it seemed to them to strike with 
an appositeness fairly theatrical. Tlaloc 
was indeed mindful. Their frail canvas 
refuge at one instant threatened collapse 
under its sagging burden of water, and the 
next, free of incumbrance, struggled like 
some mad, living creature for flight. The 
workmen posted at the corners were by 
turns atlases and anchors. They took it 
stolidly, Jean noticed. Then she qualified 
her admiration. They were not all stoics, 
she saw. One was craven. He differed 
markedly from his fellows ; differed in size, 
in color, in bearing. He stirred her curi- 
osity at first, but when she lit upon the 
fact that his eyes roved between two points 
only, the altar and herself, the feeling 
changed to fear. She turned at length to 
Stone to find the archacologist himself in- 
tent upon the drenched shrine. 

„Look, he called above the uproar. 
„The rain is doing our work. Watch that 
carving come into relief. It was painted 
once, you see.“ 

His quenchless enthusiasm re-assured her 
for the moment, but her glance would re- 
turn upon the enormous frame quivering 
at every peal  Presently Harding per- 
ceived her nervousness and its cause, and 
stationed himself protectingly near. 

** The poor wretch is beside himself with 
fright, he said. I was just speaking 
of him to Lopez. He is part negro, with 
a dark inheritance from both races. He 
half believes in this Tlaloc whose holy 
place we've desecrated. ”? 

Jean winced at a play of violet flame 
followed by a deafening report. 

„Who can blame him!" she gasped. 

* Not I. And if we're susceptible, 
think of the chaos in his benighted mind.“ 

She found Harding rarely comforting. 
How ready was his sympathy! She remem- 
bered now that he had always dealt gently 
with her illogicalities. He never expected 
her to view life with a man’s eyes. He 
acknowledged the existence of nerves. 

Stone again claimed their attention. 

* My theory is —’’ 
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But his theory was reserved for tt. 
pages of an erudite journal of anthropolo: 
In the immediate present facts took ster 
precedence. While the echoes of a be: 
more violent that any which had gone te. 
fore still rocked the heights, the huge blac: 
leaped to his feet and glared wildly upcr 
the girl. Jean froze at his look. Voic: 
her fright she could not. Her lips were 
dumb. Then Harding, taken unaware. 
was brushed aside like a man of strax 
and the mouthing, gesticulating terre: 
loomed over her. That which followec 
drove its swift sequence across her field ci 
vision like the frantic simulacra of th: 
kinetoscope. Through some such unrc« 
medium of dancing notes she saw Hardin; 
rally from the onslaught and fling himself 
upon the giant; saw them grapple, reel anc 
sway above her; saw a knife leap from it- 
sheath, flash upward, and then, descenc- 
ing, stay its blow. 

‘<The amulet!” Luke Stone, compre- 
hending, had sprung between the strug- 
gling men. The amulet, Jean! i 

Her benumbed fingers groped vainly to 
detach the fob. Stone himself snatched 
it from her, tore loose the rain god’s image. 
and with a quieting word in the man’s own 
tongue, thrust it into the frenzied hands. 
With an uncouth cry, half dread, half re- 
lief, the black leaped into the peltin: 
storm, and prostrating himself before 
Tlaloc’s altar, extended the amulet in 
trembling propitiation. And presently, is 
if in answer, the rain lessened, the wind 
sank, and a slanting shaft of sunlight 
pierced the sullen West. - 

** Could the pink of stage managers bet- 
ter it?"  Stone's buoyant tones broke the 
spell. I can't recall a recorded case 
quite like this. We must report it with 
the most scrupulous care. ‘Try to keep 
your impressions clear-cut, both of you. | 
shall want to compare notes. Watch that 
delightful pagan now. He's another 
being.“ 

But Jean also had known change. The 
tremulous reflex of the shock yet domi- 
nated her nerves, but her spirit walked in 
a serene upland where mists and doubts 
could not prevail. It was a world apan, 
an Eden peopled by two, neither of whom 
was a scientist. 

‘You risked your life!’’ she was saying 
softly, risked it for me?’ uii 

Jean girl! Jean!“ 


This dragon ts a crocodile jumping at the camera man at less than its length away 


CROCODILING WITH A CAMERA 


By Julian A. Dimock 


WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


AIXTEEN years ago the 
4 camera man, then in knee- 
breeches, and his paternal 
guardian were among the 
first to discover and capture 


the Florida crocodile. 
Thirteen years later, in the conceit of 
photographic inexperience, the camera 


man pursued them alone. This year, 
chastened by much intermediate use of his 
camera, and fortified by the presence of 
his first companion, he once more tried 
the game. 

As a child, the camera man used toshoot 
the wild things, but the feeling of brother- 
hood with all of Nature’s creatures which 
had become more apparent with each 
generation, in him came early to the sur- 


without a weapon. 


THE AUTHOR 


face. Years ago the quarrels with the 
commissary department, who insisted that 
trout were made to eat and not to throw 
back, compelled him to wade the mountain 
brooks without a rod, while woods 
abounding in ruffed grouse were roamed 
For years he has been 
in the haunts of big game and little, yet 
has used neither the gun nor the rifle, 
which some vague idea of protection in- 
duced him to carry. 

The camera man has become something of 
acrank. Even the reptiles are now sought 
for camera work alone. With him the life 
ofa crocodile is now as safe after he has been 
captured as before. He even has a certain 
sympathy with the friend who keeps, free, 
rattlesnakes as pets in his bedroom. 
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Throwing the harpoon 


A view of the Madeira Hammock, Florida, where the largest specimens were obtained. 


Hauling a ten-foot crocodile up to the skiff, the harpoon showing in his side 
270 


Delicate work—distracting his attention 


The neck and sides are the only vulnerable parts of the crocodile, and as a 
rule the harpoon penetrates the skin only and the crocodile is really unharmed, 


In the water 


Throwing the harpoon 


4 view of the Madeira Hammock, Florida, where the largest specimens were obtained. 


Hauling a ten-foot crocodile up to the skiff, the harpoon showing in his side 
270 
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Delicate work—distracting his attention 


The neck and sides are the only vulnerable parts of the crocodile, and as a 
rule the harpoon penetrates the skin only and the crocodile is really unharmed. 
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In the water 
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At top speed 


Shyness is a characteristic that distinguishes the crocodile from the alliga- 
tor; to lose sight of the crocodile and his trail is to loose him altogether. 
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When the noose is drawn tight, the crocodile is harmless 


Curiously, the crocodile does not seem to realize the power of his tail; with his jaws 
tied he will lie still in a skiff when he might demolish tt with a blow of his tail. 


Easy there! Don't upset the boat 
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Merely the shadow of a brute 


In habit the two American representa- 
tives of the saurians are unlike and yet 
alike. The alligator is less afraid and less 
active than his cousin. Yet when cornered 
will put up a bitter fight. He is generally 
hunted with the rifle, frequently at night 
with the bull’s-eye lantern. The gleam of 
his eye leads to his destruction. It is said 
that the crocodile's eye will not so shine. 
Rarely can the crocodile be shot. He is 
too shy a bird. The usual method of pur- 
suit is with the harpoon, and for the pur- 
poses of photography this is the only way. 
Curiosity, which is so strong with an alli- 
gator that having once seen him, one may 
wait for him to appear a second time, is 
absent in the crocodile where shyness is 
the distinguishing characteristic. To lose 
sight of him and his trail is to lose him 
altogether. Yet once his jaws are tied he 
is harmless as a kitten, and apparently does 
not know the power of his tail. The alli- 
gator, on the contrary, will give most un- 
comfortable exhibitions of the muscularity 
of his tail, which is to say that he will first 
knock you out of the boat and then pro— 
ceed to demolish the boat itself. 
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It takes a good hand with the iron to 
succeed in harpooning either the alligator 
or the crocodile, for the creature is gener- 
ally moving fast and to hit him on the. 
back is to have the weapon rebound. The 
little plates of ridged bones with which it 
is covered are impenetrable, while the in- 
terstices are hard to find. The neck and 
sides are both vulnerable, while the leg 
possesses the additional advantage of less 
danger to the welfare ofthe victim. There 
is less cruelty in this than would first ap- 
pear, for the expert will throw just hard 
enough to penetrate the skin. The iron 
itself is only about the size of the little 
finger and the barb merely stretches the 
skin as it enters. Occasionally a poor 
throw will penetrate a vital organ. ‘This 
happens rarely and the creature is usually 
practically unharmed. 

By the sweat of thy brow—and the 
sweat of thy spirit shalt thou obtain croco- 
diles. On the outward trip, the elements, 
the inhabitants, acts of Providence—every- 
thing delayed us. A hurricane cast us up 
on a coral reef out of reach of the tide, a 
flaw of wind put us on a mud-flat so hard 
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Within easy striking distance 


that we had to dig the boat off, while 
gales, head winds and calms all combined 
to delay us and to discourage us. Yet the 
wages of work is game and in a country 
that had been cleared of crocodiles we 
found food for the camera. 

Good luck smiled for a day, when we 
first reached the Madeira Hammock, and 
we early obtained a specimen of the saur- 
ians. It was upon entering the open, 
shallow bay, shown in the picture of throw- 
ing the harpoon, that we saw his head 
above the water. We made the skiff fairly 
shoot until we crossed a muddy streak on 
the bottom. Following this we soon sighted 
the crocodile who was traveling fast in a 
gait between a swim and a walk. It took 
two or three throws of the iron before we 


were in direct communication with him. 
Thereafter the game was ours. For once 
the harpoon was made fast to the reptile, 
he was pulled to the side of the skiff. Not 
abruptly, as he at times objected. In this 
form of hunting one must never be in a 
hurry, and persistent persuasion will ac- 
complish wonders. Having induced him 
to come to the boat the next thing was to 
tie his jaws. The illustrations tell this story 
better than can the pen. ‘This happened 
near the shore, and, paying out line, the 
others had left me in water that was only 
knee-deep. It was from this vantage point 
that I obtained some of the pictures of 
tying the jaws and dragging the then harm- 
less reptile aboard the skiff. After which 
we continued the hunt, using the ten foot 
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CROCODILING WITH A CAMERA 


creature as a seat. Indeed I have cruised 
for hours with two in the boat, although 
one is a more comfortable cargo. On 
reaching the big boat we fastened a rope 
to our captive, and untying his jaws (a 
rather delicate operation ) turned him loose 
in his native element. 

Pay day arrives at uncertain times and 
with irregular intervals in the work of find- 
ing game. For several days the envelopes 
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tended over the water, thinking of any- 
thing rather than crocodiles when he was 
startled by the noise of one directly under 
him and within reach of his hand. It is 
believed that he jumped. 

One did guard duty while the others 
went for harpoon, axe and boat-hook. On 
occasions I like company, besides what 
was one to do if the creature should de- 
cide that it was her morning out? I am 


On land he looks like some prehistoric reptile 


had been either empty or altogether ab- 
sent, and we were fast getting to the point 
of discouragement. We had worked hard, 
starting out early in the morning and re- 
turning late in the afternoon. Yet the 
ledger account had entries on only one 
side. One morning we went ashore on a 
nearby island. I was wandering about 
examining the tracks of a wild cat in the 
sand under a madeira tree. The captain 
had a penchant for turtle eggs and was 
probably walking the shore with an eye for 
a loggerhead’s trail. At any rate he was 
crawling on the roots of a tree which ex- 


an expert with the harpoon (at a time like 
this), so I let the guide take the axe to 
clear away the roots extending across the 
entrance to the cave. As the safety of 
this work became apparent, I lost confi- 
dence in my ability with the harpoon and 
exchanged places with the guide, his ability 
being unquestioned. A man treads gin- 
gerly on roots which conceal a crocodile 
and would prefer to hold himself aloof. 
Finally the roots were all removed and yet 
no sign appeared from the beast under the 
water. The guide still kept watch and 
ward with the harpoon in case the animal 


‘coaxing him out with the aid of a rope 


should attempt to escape. I exchanged circumspection began a far-reaching exam- 
the axe for the boat-hook, and with much ination of the cave. At last I touched a 


Bound for public life in the botanical gardens 
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- yielding substance different from the feel 
of the soft mud which the hook had so far 
encountered. A little prodding and a lit- 
tle worrying, and suddenly the boat-hook 
was snatched out of my hand. Our un- 
certainties were removed, the cave had no 
other outlet and the creature had not spir- 
ited itself away. <A bight of the harpoon 
line was held by my companion over the 
mouth of the cave, while I stirred the 
creature into resentment. It was not 
many moments before she would snap at 
the boat-hook whenever it came within 
reach. This virtually ended the trouble, 
for it was a mere matter of patience to get 
her head out of water long enough to 
throw the noose over it. Several times 
the rope slipped off, but at last it caught 
and was drawn tight. 

Now was the ledger account balanced 
indeed. ‘The harpoon does not enter the 
reptile without some damage, but the lasso 
—here was luck! This weapon captures 
but does not injure. 

The dragging of the crocodile from her 
cave and up on the shore was accomplished 
without casualties. This one we entirely 
freed from ropes of restraint, and the cam- 
era man began his work. ‘The crocodile 
apparently did not recognize in him the 
author of her present predicament, for she 
even greeted his near approach with a 
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grin, displaying a magnificent set of ivories. 
With her, however, there was no jumping 
at the camera, and by carefully watching 
the expression of her eyes, I took my in- 
strument within a single yard of her head 
and obtained photographs at a distance of 
four feet. In some of these pictures the 
jaws were wide open and the throat yawned 
like a bottomless cavern, while in others 
they were closed. At the time this did 
not seem to possess danger, yet it was here 
that all the risk was run. A crocodile 
cannot leap forward fast enough to disturb 
an active man’s serenity, but he can make 
a side swing so fast that one could not 
hope to get out of his reach. The jaws 
can open and close with a speed that only 
the ear or the camera can detect. 

These photographs I consider as exam- 
ples of the middle-ground between the 
really free live thing and the semi-restrained 
creature. This crocodile within the hour 
had been free. It was photographed within 
two hundred yards of its home without even 
a string restraining it. A few hours later 
it was again at large, entirely unharmed. 

The photographic work of the present 
day, by its excellence, compels the devising 
of ways and means that are not above re- 
proach, though one who values his future 
must never cross the line into the land of 
iake 
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At close quarters 


The camera man was less than four feet away when this nine-foot crocodile was photographed. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.— Fay Bellairs, a beautiful English girl, marries an 
Italian nobleman, the Duke di Colle Alto, considerably older than herself, whom she re- 
spects but does not love. Intensely fond of admiration, Fay welcomes the coming to Rome 
of her cousin Michael Carstairs, with whom she has had a slight love affair. | Michael's 
sensitive, sentimental nature appeals to Fay, and the two are together a good deal until 
Michael decides that it will be best for both of them if he goes away. At a reception given at 
the duke’s house, Michael intends to see Fay for the last time. He meets her alone at a 
balcony over the garden. A hue and cry is raised because of a murder committed near the 
garden gate and Michael ts forced to take refuge behind a screen in Fay's room. When 
the duke and the police enter the room and discovery seems certain, he gives himself up, 
confessing to the murder and saying that his cousin Fay had been kind enough to shelter 
him. Michael is sentenced to fifteen years in prison, and Fay cannot muster courage to speak 
the truth and release him. The duke dies, and Fay returns to her family in England to 
Jace the problem of keeping Michael in prison by her silence or releasing him perhaps at the 
cost of her own reputation. l 


CHAPTER VIII CONTINUED 


HAVE sometimes feared, 
continued Magdalen, that 
your heart was locked up 
in an Italian prison. 

** My heart! said Fay, 
and her visible astonish- 
very astonishing inference 
was not lost on Magdalen. My heart! 
she laughed bitterly.  ** Do you really 
suppose, after all I've suffered, all I've 
gone through, that I'm so sill as to 
be in love with any one in prison or out 
of it? I suppose you mean poor, dear 
Michael I hate men, and their selfish, 
stupid, blundering ways. 

Fay had often alluded to the larger sex 
en bloc as blunderers, since the night she 
had told Michael to stand behind the 
screen. 

There are two blunderers coming to- 
wards us now, said Magdalen, as the dis- 
tant figures of Colonel Bellairs and Went- 
worth appeared in the beech avenue. 

Both women experienced a distinct sense 
of relief. 


Wentworth had no idea that he was not 
an impassible barrier of reserve. He often 
said of himself. JI am a very reserved 
man I know. It is a fault of character. I 
regret it, but I can't help it. I have not 
the art of chatting about my deepest feel- 
ings at five o'clock tea as a man must do 
who lays himself out to be popular with 
women. What I feel it is my nature to 
conceal.''* | E k 

Wentworth had almost given. up hope 
of a word with Fay until he saw her sitting 
with Magdalen in the avenue. 

His reserve on this occasion was concen- 
trated in his face, which remained un- 
moved. But the lofty impassiveness on 
which he prided himself did not reach 
down to his legs. His legs, which had 
been dragging themselves in a sort of 
feeble semi-paralysis in the wake of the 
ruthless Colonel Bellairs, now straightened 
themselves, and gave signs of returning 
energy. Magdalen from a distance noted 
the change. Wentworth, for the first time 
was interested in what Colonel Bellairs was 
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saying. His own voice, which had become 
almost extinct, revived. There was also 
a hint of spring in the air. Not being a 
person of much self-knowledge he men- 
tioned that fact to Colonel Bellairs. 

Colonel Bellairs looked at him with the 
suspicion which appears to be the one 
light shadow that lies across the sunny life 
of the bore. 

«I said so half an hour ago, he re- 
marked severely, ** when we were inspect- 
ing my new manure tanks, and you said 
you did not notice it.“ 

Is the right-of-way dispute progress- 
ing?'' said Magdalen to her father asthetwo 
men came up and stopped in front of them. 

Colonel Bellairs implied that it would 
shortly be arranged, as his intellect was be- 
ing applied to the subject. 

Wentworth said emphatically for about 
the thirtieth time that the right of a foot- 
path, or church path across the domain 
was well established and could not be set 
aside, but that whether it was also a bridle 
path was the moot point, and whether 
Colonel Bellairs was justified in his recent 
erection of a five barred stile. | 

Wentworth trod upon the crocus and 
said he must be going home. 

** We will walk back to the house with 
you," said Magdalen, and she led the 
way with her father. 

**I wish you would tell your Aunt 
Mary," he said to Magdalen as they 
walked on, ‘‘that I will not have her ser- 
vants wandering in Lindley Wood. Jones 
tells me they were there again last Sunday 
with a dog, that accursed little yapping 
wool mat of Aunt Aggie's. I simply won't 
stand it. I would rather you told her. It 
would come better from you. 

** will tell her.“ 

Colonel Bellairs was beginning late in 
life to lean on Magdalen. 


CHAPTER IX 


Wentworth and Fay did not follow Col- 
onel Bellairs and Magdalen back to the 
house. When they reached the end of the 
avenue they turned back silently, by mutual 
consent, and retraced their steps down it. 

Presently they reached the trunk of the 
tree where Fay had been sitting with 
Magdalen. Fay sank down upon it 
once more, white and exhausted. He 

* The prison described has 
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sat down at a little distance from her. 

„How is Michael? she said at last, 
twisting her ungloved hands together. 

** [ came to tell you about him. I only 
got back last night. I knew you would 
wish to hear.’’ 

„How is he?“ 

** He has been ill. He has had double 
pneumonia. It started with hemorrhage, 
and some of the blood got into the lungs 
and caused pneumonia. He is better now, 
nearly well in fact. "The prison doctor 
seemed a sensible man, and he spoke as 
if he were interested in Michael From 
what he said I gathered that he did not 
think Michael would survive another win- 
ter there. The prison* stands in a sort 
of marsh. It is a very good place to pre- 
vent prisoners escaping, but not a good 
place for them to keep alive in. The doc- 
tor is pressing to have Michael moved. 
He thinks he might do better at the Colo- 
nia Agricola, where the labor is more agri- 
cultural, or that even work in the iron 
mines of Portoferraio would try his consti- 
tution less than the swamp where he now is. 

** Was he still in chains?“ 

* No. And the doctor said there was 
some talk of abolishing them altogether. 
If not he will be obliged to go back to 
them now he is better. He is looking for- 
ward to the lavender coming out. He 
says the place is beautiful beyond words 
when it is in flower—whole tracts and 
tracts of gray lilac blossom in the shallows 
and hordes of wild birds. He asked me to 
tell you that you were to think of him as 
living in fairyland.’’ 

Fay winced as if struck. 

* You gave him my message?’’ she 
stammered. 

** Of course I did. And he said I was 
to tell you not to grieve for him, for he 
was well and happy.“ 

** Happy!’’ echoed Fay. 

* Yes, happy. He said that he had 
committed a great sin, but that he hoped 
and believed that he was now expiating it, 
and that it would be forgiven.’’ 

*Tam absolutely certain,’’ said Fay in 
a suffocated voice, **that Michael did not 
murder the Marchese di Maltagliala.’’ 

„That is impossible, said Wentworth. 

„Then what great sin can he be expi- 
ating? "! 

Even as Fay asked the question she 
no counterpart in real life. 
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knew the answer. Michael believed he 
was expiating the sin of loving another 
man’s wife. In his mind that was proba- 
bly on a par with the murder he had not 
committed. 

«I asked him that, said Wentworth, 
** but he would not say. He would only 
repeat that his punishment was just. 

Two large tears ran down Fay’s cheeks. 

* [t is unjust, unjust, unjust," she 
gasped. ‘‘Why does God allow these 
dreadful things? | 

There was a long silence. 

For the time Wentworth had forgotten 
Fay. He saw again the great, gray build- 
ing standing in a waste of waters. He saw 
again the thin, prematurely aged face of 
his brother, the shaved head, the coarse, 
striped convict dress, the arid light from 
the narrow, barred window. He saw again 
Michael's grave smile and heard the tran- 
quil voice. This place is beautiful in 
autumn. Mind you come next when the 
lavender is out. 

The remembrance of that meeting cut 
sharper than the actual pain of it at the 
time. He had gone through it with a sort 
of stolid endurance, letting Michael see 
but a tithe of what he felt. But the re- 
membrance was anguish unalloyed. For 
a time he could neither speak nor see. 

A yellow butterfly that had waked too 
soon floated towards them on a wavering 
trial trip. Close at hand a snowdrop 
drooped **its serious head. The butter- 
fly knew its own and lit on the meek, 
nunlike flower, opening and shutting its 
new wings in the pallid sunshine. It had 
perhaps dreamed, as it lay in its chrysalis, 
„that life had been more sweet." Was 
this chill sunshine that could not quicken 
his wings, was this grim desert that held 
no goal for butterfly feet, was this one 
snowdrop — aZ ? Was this indeed the 
summer of his dreams, in the sure and 
certain hope of which he had spun his 
cocoon and laid him down in faith ? 

Fay looked at it in anguish not less than 
Wentworth's, whose dimmed eyes saw it 
not at all. She never watched a poised 
butterfly open and shut its wings without 
thinking of Michael. The flight of a sea- 
gull across the down cut her like a lash. 
He had been free once. He who so loved 
the down, the sea, the floating cloud, had 
been free once. 

When Wentworth had winked his steady, 
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gray eyes back to their normal state he 
looked furtively at Fay. She was weeping 
silently. He had seen Fay in tears before, 
but never without emotion. With a some- 
what halting utterance he told her of cer- 
tain small alleviations of Michael’s lot. 
The permission, urgently asked, had at 
last been granted that English books might 
be sent him from time to time. The lonely, 
aching smart of Wentworth’s morning 
hours was vaguely soothed and comforted 
by Fay’s gentle presence. 

She appeared to listen to him, but in 
reality she heard nothing. She sat looking 
straight in front of her, a tear slipping 
from time to time down her white cheek. 
Except on one or two occasions, Fay had 
that rarest charm of looking beautiful in 
tears. She became paler than ever, never 
red and disfigured and convulsed, with the 
prosaic cold in the head that accompanies 
the emotions of less fortunate women. 

* How old is Michael?’’ she asked 
suddenly in the midst of a painstaking ac- 
count of certain leniences as to diet, cer- 
tain maccaronis and soups which the doc- 
tor had insisted on for Michael. 

He is twenty-seven. ’’ 

* And how long has he been in 
prison? 

** Nearly two years. 

** And he has thirteen more, said Fay 
looking at Wentworth with wide eyes blank 
with horror. 

„No,“ said Wentworth, his voice shak- 
ing a little. No, Michael will not live 
long in that swamp, not many years, I 
think.“ 

** But they will move him to a better 
climate. 

** Michael does not want to be moved. 
I should not either, in his case.“ 

Fay’s hands fell to her sides. 

„When my mother died, said Went- 
worth, ‘‘I promised her to be good to 
Michael ‘There was no need for me to 
promise to be good to him. I always 
liked him better than any one else. I 
taught him to ride and to shoot. He got 
his gun up sharp from the first. It's easy 
to do things for any one you like. But 
what is hard is when the time comes ''— 
Wentworth stopped, and then went on— 
‘when the time comes that you can't do 
anything any more for the person you carc 
for most. 

Silence. 
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The yellow butterfly was still feebly try- 
ing to open and shut his wings. The low 
sun had abandoned him to the encroach- 
ing frost and was touching the bare, over- 
arching branches to palest gold, so subtly 
fair, so gorgeous dim,’’ so far beyond the 
reach of tiny wings. 

* I don't think," said Wentworth, I 
would stick at anything. I don't know of 
anything I would not do, anything I would 
not give up to get him back his freedom. 
But it’s no use; I can do nothing for 
him.“ 

* Oh! Why does not the real mur- 
derer confess? said Fay with a sob, 
wringing her hands. How can he go 
on and on, year aſter year, letting an inno- 
cent man wear out his life in prison, bear- 
ing the punishment of his horrible crime!“ 

That mysterious murderer occupied a 
large place in Fay’s thoughts. She hated 
him with a deadly hatred. He was re- 
sponsible for everything. That one crook- 
ed channel of thought that persistently 
turned aside all blame on to an unknown 
offender had at last given a certain crook- 
edness, a sort of twist to the whole subject, 
in Fay’s mind. 

I begged Michael again for the twen- 
tieth time to tell me anything that could 
act as a clue to discovering the real crim- 
inal,' said Wentworth. ‘‘I told him I 
would spend my last shilling in bringing 
him to justice. But he only shook his 
head. I told him that some of his friends 
felt certain that he knew whothe murderer 
was and was shielding him. He shook his 
head again. He would not tell me any- 
thing the first day I went to him after he 
was arrested. And still, after two years 
in prison, he will not speak. Michael will 
never say anything.’’ 

The despair in Wentworth’s voice met 
the advancing chill of the waning after- 
noon. The sun had gone. The gold had 
faded into gray. A frosty breath was 
stirring the dead leaves. The butterfly 
had closed his wings for the last time and 
clung feebly, half reversed, to his snow- 
drop. A tiny trembling had laid hold 
upon him. He was tasting death. 

Fay shivered involuntarily and drew her 
fur cloak round her. 

J must go in,” she said. 

They walked slowly to the wooden, ivied 
gate which separated the woods from the 
gardens. A thin white moon was already 
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up, peering at them above the gathering 
sea mist. 

They stood a moment together by the 
gate, each vaguely conscious of the conso- 
lation of the other's presence in the face 
of the great grief which had drawn them 
together. 

‘I will come again soon, if I may, he 
said diffidently, ** unless seeing me reminds 
you of painful things." His voice had 
lowered itself involuntarily. 

** like to see you, said Fay in a whis- 
per, and she slipped away from him like a 
shadow among the shadows. 

How she had loved her husband! Peo- 
ple had hinted that they had not been 
a happily assorted couple, but it was ob- 
vious that her grief at his loss was still 
overwhelming. And what courageous 
affection she had shown towards Michael, 
whom she had known from a boy; first in 
trying to shield him when he had taken 
refuge in her room, and afterwards in her 
sorrowing compassion for his fate. And 
what a steadfast belief she had shown from 
first to last in his innocence, against over- 
whelming odds. 

Wentworth did not know till he met 
Fay that such women existed. Women, 
he was aware, were an enigma. Men could 
not fathom them. They were fickle, mys- 
terious creatures, on whom no sane man 
could rely, whom the wisest owned they 
could not understand, capable alternately 
of devotion and treachery, acting from in- 
stincts that men did not share, moved by 
sudden amazing impulses that men could 
not follow. 

But could a woman like Fay, who tow- 
ered head and shoulders above the ordi- 
nary run of women, removed to a height 
apart from their low level of pettiness and 
vanity by her simplicity and nobility and 
capacity for devotion—could such a woman 
love a second time? 

The thirst to be loved, to be the object 
of an exquisite tenderness, what man has 
not, consciously or unconsciously, longed 
for that? What woman has not had her 
dream of giving that and more, full meas- 
ure, running over. 

To find favor in a woman's eyes a man 
need only do his stupid, bungling best. 
But it is doubtful whether Wentworth had 
a best of any kind in him to do. 

At twenty-five, he would not have risked 
as much for love as even cautious men of 
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robuster fiber will still ruefully but deter- 
minedly risk in the forties. And now at 
forty he would risk almost nothing. 

Where Michael was concerned Went- 
worth’s love had reached the strength 
where it could act, indefatigably if need 
be. Michael had been so far the only 
creature who could move his brother’s 
egotism beyond the refinements of bed- 
ridden sentiment. 

It was as well for Fay that she did not 
realize, and absolutely essential for Went- 
worth that he did not realize, either that 
in spite of an undoubted natural attraction 
toward her, he would have seen no more 
of her, unless she had come within easy 
reach. 

A common trouble had drawn them 
towards each other. A common interest, 
a common joy or sorrow, a house within 
easy distance—these are some of the 
matchmakers between the invalids of life 
who are not strong enough to want any- 
thing very much, or to work for what they 
want. For them favorable circumstance 
is everything. . 

Wentworth could ride four and a half 
miles down a picturesque lane to see Fay. 
But he could not have taken a journey by 
rail. 


CHAPTER X 


Fay did not sleep that night. 

For a long time past she seemed to have 
been gradually, inevitably approaching, 
dragging reluctant feet towards something 
horrible, unendurable. She could not 
look this veiled horror in the face. She 
never attempted to define it to herself. 
Her one object was to get away from it. 

It had not sprung into life full grown. 
It had gradually taken form after Michael's 
imprisonment. At first it had been only an 
uneasy ghost that could be laid, a specter 
across her path that could be avoided, but 
since she had come home it had slowly at- 
tained gigantic and terrifying proportions. 
It loomed before her now as a vague but in- 
sistent menace, from which she could no 
longer turn away. ` 

A great change was coming over Fay, 
but she tacitly resisted it. She did not 
understand it nor realize that the menace 
came from within her gates, was of the 
nature of an insurrection in the citadel of 
self. We do not always recognize the voice 
of the rebel soul when first it begins to 
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speak hoarsely, unintelligibly, urgently from 
the dark cell to which we have relegated it. 

Some of us are so constituted that we 
can look back at our past and see it as a 
gradation of steps, a sort of sequence, and 
can thus gain a kind of inkling of the na- 
ture of the next step against which we are 
even how striking our feet, but poor Fay 
saw her life only as shattered, meaningless 
fragments, confused, mutilated masses, 
without coherence. The masses and the 
gaps between them were of the same sub- 
stance in her eyes. She wandered into 
her past as a child might wander among 
the rubbish heaps of its old home in ruins. 
She was vaguely conscious that there had 
been a design once in those unsightly 
mounds, that she had once lived in them. 
On that remnant of crazy wall clung a strip 
of wall paper which she recognized as the 
paper in her own nursery, here a vestige 
of a staircase that had led to her mother’s 
room. And as a child will gather up a little 
frockful of sticks and fallen remnants, and 
then drop them when they prove heavy, 
so Fay picked up out of her past tiny, 
disjointed odds and ends of ideas and dis-- 
quieting recollections, only to cast them 
aside again as burdensome and useless. 

The point to which she wandered back 
most frequently—to stare blankly at it 
without comprehension—was her hus- 
band’s appeal to her on his death-bed. 
To-night she had gone back to it again as 
to a tottering wall. She had worn a little 
pathway over heaps of miserable conjec- 
tures and twisted memories towards that 
particular place. 

She saw again the duke’s dying face and 
the tender fixity of his eyes. She could 
almost hear his difficult, waning voice say- 
ing : 
„The sun shines. He does not see 
them—the spring and the sunshine. Since 
a year he does not see them. Francesca, 
how much longer will you keep your cousin 
Michael in prison?“ 

Since a year he does not see them. 

It was two years now. 

The shock to Fay at the moment those 
words were spoken had been that her hus- 
band had known all the time. That rev- 
elation blotted out all other thoughts for 
the time being. It even blotted out all 
considerations of her own conduct towards 
Michael, which it might conceivably have 
rendered acute. It made her mind inca- 
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pable of receiving the impression that the 
duke had perhaps hoped his deliberate 
last words might make on it: that surely 
she would not, after his death, still keep 
Michael in his cell Throughout the early 
weeks of her widowhood Fay remained as 
one stunned. Even Magdalen, who hur- 
ried out to her, supposed at first that she 
was stunned by grief. 

«Then Andrea knew all the time.“ 
That was the constant refrain of her bewil- 
dered, half paralyzed mind. 

Gradually, in the quiet, monotonous life 
at Priesthope, the question made itself 
felt. How did he know ?”’ 

That question was never answered by 
Fay, deeply though she pondered over it. 
It remained a mystery to her all her life. 
She recalled little scraps of his conversa- 
tion, tiny incidents which might have 
shown her that he knew. But she had 
noticed nothing at the time. Her cheeks 
burned when she recalled his tranquil, sar- 
castic voice. 

* Not on the high road. You are in 
the right. How dusty, how dirty is the 
high road. But I have known, not once 
nor twice, women to murder men very 
quietly. Oh! so gently and cleanly, —to 
let them die. 

When first she remembered those words 
of her dead husband a horrible revulsion 
of feeling against him seized her. She had 
been vaguely miserable and remorseful 
at his death until those words, so tran- 
quil spoken in a primrose dawn, came 
back to her. 

Then she was suddenly glad he was 
dead, gone forever. Shealmost hated him 
once more. It was dreadful to live with 
people whom she did not understand, who 
knew things they kept secret, whose minds 
and thoughts and motives were incompre- 
hensible to her, who believed horrible, un- 
true things of her. It had been a fixed 
idea with Fay during her husband's life 
time that he believed horrible, untrue 
things about her. But what they were 
she would have found it difficult to say. 

Fay’s was not a suspicious nature in its 
normal state, but most persons of feeble 
judgment become suspicious when life be- 
comes difficult. They cannot judge, and 
consequently cannot trust. Fay had never 
learned even so much of her husband as that 
she might have trusted him entirely. Now 
that he was gone without betraying her, 
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the knowledge that he had known her 
secret and had guarded it faithfully did 
not make her feel, with a flood of humble 
contrition, how deeply she had misjudged 
him, how loyal he had been from first to 
last, it only aroused in her a sense of fear 
and anger. How secretive Andrea had 
been, how underhand! Perhaps part of 
the doom of a petty, self-centered nature 
is that it does not know when it has been 
generously and humanely dealt with. 

When Fay had somewhat recovered from 
the shock of her husband’s dying speech, 
she had turned with all her might to Mag- 
dalen, had cast herself upon her, clung to 
her in a sort of desperation. Magdalen at 
any rate believed in her. 

For many months after she came to 
Priesthope, her mind remained in a kind 
of stupor, and it seemed at first as if she 
were regaining a sort of calm, caught as it 
were from Magdalen’s presence. 

But gradually miserable, brooding mem- 
ories returned, and it seemed at last as if 
something in Magdalen’s gentle serenity 
irritated instead of soothed Fay as here- 
tofore. Was Magdalen a sort of uncon- 
scious ally of that fainting soul within Fay’s 
fortress ? Were chance words of Magda- 
len’s beginning to make the rebel stir in 
his cell? At any rate something stirred. 
Something was making trouble. Fay be- 
gan to shrink from Magdalen, involuntarily 
at first, then purposely for long, moody in- 
tervals. Then she would be sarcastic and 
bitter with her, jibe at the housekeeping 
and criticize the household arrangements. 
A day later she would be humbly and hys- 
terically affectionate once more, asking to 
be forgiven for her waywardness. She 
could not live without the comfort of Mag- 
dalen’s tenderness. And at times she 
could not live with it. Magdalen preserved 
an unmoved front. She ignored her sis- 
ter’s petulance and spasmodic fault-find- 
ing. She knew they were symptoms of 
some secret ill, but what that ill was she 
did not know. She kept the way open for 
Fay’s sudden remorseful return to affec- 
tionate relations and waited. 

Those who, like Magdalen, do not put 
any value on themselves, are slow to take 
offense. It was not that she did not per- 
ceive a slight, or a rebuff, or a sneer at her 
expense, but she never, so to speak, picked 
up the offense flung at her. She let it lie, 
by the same instinct that led her to step 
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aside in a narrow path rather than that her 
skirt should touch a dead mole. No one 
could know Magdalen long without seeing 
that she lived by a kind of spiritual in- 
stinct, as real to her as the natural instincts 
of animals. 

Fay became more and more haggard 
and irritable as the months at Priesthope 
drew into a year. A new element of mis- 
ery was added to her life by the sight of 
Wentworth, and his visits were becoming 
more and more frequent. His mere pres- 
ence made acute once more that other 
memory partially blurred, persistently 
pushed aside—the memory of Michael in 
prison. The figure of the duke had tem- 
porarily displaced that other figure in its 
cell. 

But now the resemblance of Michael, 
continually stirred up by poor Wentworth, 
with his set, bereaved face, was never suf- 
fered to sleep. With every week of her 
life it seemed to Fay some new pain came. 

Magdalen could not comfort her. Mag- 
dalen, who was so fond of Michael. 

If Magdalen knew ! 

Magdalen must never, never know. She 
could not live without Magdalen. Mag- 
dalen was not like Andrea in that. She, 
at any rate, was concealing nothing, could 
know nothing. Now that Andrea was 
dead, only one living person beside herself 
knew—Michael. Fay was unconsciously 
growing to hate the thought of that one 
‘other person, to turn with horror from the 
remembrance of Michael, his sufferings, 
his patient life in death filled her with 
nausea, disgust. Her vehement, selfish 
passion for him had been smothered by 
the hideous débris which had been cast 
upon it. 

She had never loved him, as the duke 
well knew, and now the shivering remem- 
brance of him, constantly renewed by 
Wentworth, had become like a poniard in 
a wound that would not heal. Went- 
worth had to-day yet again unconsciously 
turned the poniard in the wound and her 
whole being sickened and shuddered. Oh! 
if she could only tear out that sharp-bladed 
remembrance and cast it from her, then in 
time the aching wound in her life might 
heal, and she might become happy and 
well and at peace once more,—at peace 
again like Magdalen was. An envious 
anger flared up in her mind against Mag- 
dalen’s calm and happy face. 
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Oh! if poor Michael could only die. 
He wanted to die. If only he could die 
and release her. Release her from what? 
From her duty to speak and set him free? 
Those were the words which she never 
permitted the rebel voice within to say. 
Still they were there, silenced for the time, 
but always waiting to be said. Their gag- 
ged whisper reached her in spite of her- 
self. 

Oh! if only Michael were dead and out 


of his suffering, then she would never be 


tortured by them any more. Then, too, 
her husband's words would lose their poi- 
soned point and she could thrust them 
forth from her mind forever. 

„Francesca, how much longer will you 
keep your cousin Michael in prison?“ 

Oh! cruel, cruel Andrea, vindictive to 
the very gates of death. 

Down the empty, whispering gallery of 
ghostly fears in which her life crouched 
Michael's voice spoke to her also. She 
could hear his grave, low-toned voice— 
„Think of me as in fairyland.’’ 

That tender, compassionate message had 
a barbed point which pierced deeper even 
than the duke’s words. 

Her lover and her husband seemed to 
have conspired together to revenge them- 
selves upon her. 

Fay leaned her pretty head against the 
window sill and sobbed convulsively. 

Poor little soul in prison, weeping be- 
hind the close-drawn bars of her cell, that 
only her own hands could open. 

Were not Fay and Michael both prison- 
ers, fast bound, she in misery, he only in 
iron ? 

The door opened gently and Magdalen 
came in, in a long, white wrapper, with a 
candle in her hand. 

She put down the candle and came 
towards Fay. She did not speak. Her 
face quivered a little. She bent over the 
huddled figure in the window seat and with 
a great tenderness drew it into her arms. 
For a moment Fay yielded to the comfort 
of the close, encircling arms and leaned her 
head against Magdalen's breast. 

Then she wrenched herself free and 
pushed her sister violently from her. 

* Why do you come creeping in like 
that ?’’ she said fiercely. ** You only come 
to spy upon me.“ 

Magdalen did not speak. She had 
withdrawn a pace and stood looking at her 
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sister, her face as white as her nightgown. 

Fay turned her tear-drenched face to 
the window and looked fixedly out. There 
was a faint movement in the room. When 
she looked round Magdalen had gone. 

Fay, worn with two years of partially 
eluded suffering, restless with pain, often 
sick at heart, was at last nearing the last 
ditch—but she had not reached it yet. 

Many more useless tears, many more 
nights of anguish, many more days of sul- 
len despair still lay between her and that 
last refuge. 


CHAPTER XI 

And Michael? 

What of him during these two endless 
years? 

What did he think about during his first 
year in prison, what was the first waking 
in his cell like, the second, the third, the 
gradual discovery of what it means to be 
in prison? Was there a bird outside his 
window to wound him? The oncome of 
summer, the first thrill of autumn—how 
did he bear them ? 

His was not a mind that had ever dwelt 
for long upon itself. The egotist's tor- 
turing giftof introspection and self-analy- 
sis was not his. He had never pricked 
himself with that poisoned arrow. So far 
he had not thought it of great importance 
what befell him. Did he think so now? 
Did he brood over his adverse fate? Did 
he rebel against it as unjust and cruel, or 
did he accept it? Did angels of despair 
and anguish wrestle with him through the 
hot nights until the dawn? Did his fam- 
ishing youth rise up against him? Or did 
that most blessed of all temperaments, the 
impersonal one, minister to him in his 
great need ? 

Perhaps at first he was supported by the 
thought that he was suffering voluntarily 
for Fay's sake. Perhaps during the first 
year he kept hold of the remembrance of 
her love for him. Perhaps in time he for- 
got what he had read in the depths of her 
terror-stricken eyes as he had emerged 
from behind the screen. 
no thought of him at that moment in those 
violet eyes, no anxiety for him, no love. 

Or perhaps he had ot forgotten, and 
had realized that her love for him was 
very slenderly built. Perhaps it was the 
foreshadow of that realization that had 
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made him know in his first weeks in prison 
before the trial that she would not speak. 

Michael had unconsciously readjusted 
several times already in pain his love for 
Fay. Hedid it again during that first year 
in prison. He saw that she was not capable 
of love as he understood it. He saw that 
she was not capable of a great sacrifice for 
his sake. The sacrifice which would have 
exonerated him had been altogether too 
great. Yes, he saw that. It had been 
cruel of him to think even for a moment 
that she might make it. What woman 
would ? His opinions respecting the whole 
sex had to be gently lowered to meet the 
occasion. Nevertheless she did love him 
in her own flower-like way. She would 
certainly have made a small sacrifice for 
his sake. His love was tenderly moved 
and reniched into a smaller demand on 
hers, one that she could have met without 
too much distress. His bruised mind 
comforted itself with the conviction that if 
a slight sacrifice on her part could have 
saved him she would indubitably have 
made it. 

After a year in prison the day came 
when the news tardily reached Michael, 
through his friend the doctor, that the 
duke was dead. 

The news gave him a pang. He had 
liked the duke. For a moment they had 
been very near to each other. 

Then suddenly he turned dizzy from the 
shock of a new idea. 

Now, mow Fay would release him. It 
would still be painful to her to do so, but 
in a much lesser degree than heretofore. 
She would have to endure certain obvious 
though groundless inferences from which 
her delicacy would shrink. But she was 
free to marry him now, and that made all 
the difference as to the explanation she 
would have to give. A little love was all 
that was needed. Just enough to make a 
small sacrifice for him. She would cer- 
tainly have that amount. The other had 
been too much to expect. But this— 

Michael leaned his forehead against 
the stone wall of his cell and sobbed for 


There had been joy 


oy. 

Oh! God was good. God was merci- 
ful. He knew how much he could bear. 
He knew that he was but dust. He had 
not tried him beyond his strength. The 
duke might have lived for years. 

Michael was suffused with momentary 
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shame at the joy that the death of his 
friend had brought him. 

Nevertheless, like a mounting spring that 
will not be denied, joy ever rose and rose 
afresh within him. 

Fay and he could marry now. The 
thought of her, the hungered craving for 
her was no longer a sin. 

It was Sunday evening. The myriad 
bells of Venice were borne in a floating 
gossamer tangle of sound across the water. 

Joy, overwhelming, suffocating joy, in- 
undated him. 

He stumbled to his feet and clung con- 
vulsively to the bars of his narrow window. 

How often he had heard the bells, but 
never with this voice! 

He looked out across the wide water 
with its floating islands, each with its little 
campanile. His eyes followed the sails of 
the fishing boats from Chioggia, floating 
like scarlet and orange butterflies in the 
pearl haze of the lagoon. 

How often he had watched them in 
pain. How often he had turned his eyes 
from them lest that mad rage for freedom, 
which entered at times into the man in the 
. next cell when the boats passed, should 
enter also into him and break him upon 
its wheel. 

He looked at the boats now with tears in 
his eyes. They gleamed at him like a 
promise straight from God. How freely 
they moved. Free as air, free as the sea 
mew with its harsh cry wheeling close at 
hand under a luminous sky. 

He also should be free soon, should 
float away past the gleaming islands, over 
a sea of pearl in a boat with an orange sail. 

For Fay would come to him. The one 
woman in the world of counterfeits would 
come to him and set him free. She would 
take him in her arms at last and lay her 
cool, healing touch upon his aching life. 
And he would lean his forehead against 
her breast, and his long apprenticeship to 
love would be over. It seemed to Michael 
that she was here already, her soft cheek 
against his. 

He pressed his face to the stone wall, 
and whispered as to her. 

** Fay, have I served you? 

He almost heard her tremulous whisper, 
„Ves. 

„Do you still love me?“ 

e 

„We may love cach other now?“ 
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Again Fay’s voice, very low, Ves. 

It had to be like that. This moment 
was only a faint foreshadowing of that un- 
endurable joy which inevitably had to 
come. 

A great trembling laid hold on Michael. 
He could not stand. He fell on his knees, 
but he could not kneel. He stretched 
himself face downwards on his pallet. But 
it was not low enough. He flung himself 
on the floor of his cell, but it was not low 
enough. A grave would hardly have 
been low enough. The resisting stone 
floor had to do instead. 

And through the waves of awe and rap- 
ture that swept over him came faintly 
down to him, as from some dim world left 
behind, the bells of Venice and the thin 
cry of the sea mew rejoicing with him. 

Can we call a life sad which has had in 
it one such blessed hour? 

Luminous day followed luminous day, 
and the nights also were full of light. His 
work was nothing to him. The increasing 
heat was nothing to him. His chains were 
nothing to him. "e 

But at Jast when the weeks drew intc a 
month, two months, a chill doubt took up 
its abode with him. It was resolutely cast 
out. But it returned. It was fought 
against with desperation. It was scorned 
as want of faith. Michael's strength 
waned with each conflict. But it always 
returned. At last it became to him like a 
mysterious figure, always present with him. 

* Fay," he whispered over and over 
again through the endless, burning nights 
of summer. Dear one, come soon. 

There was neither speech nor language, 
only the lying bells in the dawn. 

The shadow deepened. 

A frightful suspense laid its cold, creep- 
ing hold on Michael. 

What could have happened ? 

Was she ill? 

Was she dead? 

He waited, and waited, and waited. 
Time stood still. 

Let no one say that he has found life 
difficult till he has known what it is to wait; 
till he has waited through the endless days 
that turn into weeks more slowly than an 
acorn turns into a sapling; through the 
unmoving weeks that turn into months 
more slowly than a sapling turns into a 
forest tree. —for a word which does not 
come. 
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Late in the autumn, six months and five 
days after the death of the duke— Michael 
marked each day with a scratch on the 
wall—he received a letter from Wentworth. 
He was allowed to receive two letters a 
year. 

He dreaded to open it. He should 
hear she was dead. He had known all 
the time that she was dead. That flower- 
like face was dust. 

With half blind eyes, that made the 
words flicker and run into each other, he 
sought through Wentworth’s long letter for 
her name. Bess, the retriever, had had 
puppies. The Bishop of Lostford’s daugh- 
ter had married his chaplain—a dull mar- 
riage, and the bishop had not been able 
to resist appointing his son-in-law to a 
large living. The partridges had done 
well. He had got more the second time 
over than last year. But he did not care 
to shoot without Michael. 

He found her name at last on the third 
sheet, just a casual sentence. 

% Your cousin, the Duchessa di Colle 
Alto, has come to live at Priesthope. 
She has been there nearly six months. I 
see her occasionally. At first she appeared 
quite stunned by grief, but she is becoming 
rather more cheerful as time passes on. 

The letter fell out of Michael's hand. 

* Rather more cheerful as time passes 
on. 

Some one close at hand laughed, a loud, 
fierce laugh. 

Michael looked up and started. He was 
alone. He never knew that it was he who 
had laughed. 

Rather more cheerful as time passes on. 

He looked back and saw the months of 
waiting that lay behind him,—during 
which the time had passed on. He saw 
them pieced together into a kind of map, 
an endless desert of stones and thorns, 
and inthe midst a little figure, in the far 
distance, coming toiling towards him un- 
der a blinding sun. 


That figure was himself. And this was 


what he had reached at last. He had 
touched the goal. 
She had left Italy for good. She had 


gone back to her own people,—not lately, 
but long ago, months ago. When he had 
first heard of theduke’s death, even while 
he was counting daily, hourly on her coming, 
as the sick man counts on the dawn, even 
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then she was arranging to leave Italy for 
good. Even then, when he was expecting 
her day by day, she must have made up 
her mind not to speak. She would not 
face anything for his sake. She had de- 
cided to leave him to his fate. 

She who looked so gentle was hard; she 
who wept at a bird’s grief over its rifled 
nest was callous of suffering. She who 
had seemed to love him—he felt still her 
hands holding his hand against her breast 
had never loved him. She did not know 
what love was. 

She was inhuman, a monster. 
it at last. 

There is in love a spiritual repulsion to 
which physical repulsion at its worst is but 
a pale shadow. Those who give love to 
one who cannot love may not escape the 
stroke of that poisoned fang. Sooner or 
later that shudder has to come. 

Only while we are young do we believe 
that the reverse of love is hate. We learn 
later, and that lesson we never forget, for 
love alone can teach it, that the reverse of 
love is egotism. The egotist cannot love. 
Can we endure that knowledge and go on 
loving? Can we be faithful, tender, self- 
less to one who exacts all and gives noth- 
ing, who forgets us and grieves us, even as 
day by day we forget and grieve our unfor- 
saking and faithful God. 

Can we endure for love of man what 
God endures for love of us? 

The duke’s words came back to Michael. 

* Why do you deceive yourself, my 
friend ? There is only one person for 
whom she has a permanent and deep 
affection—for her very charming self. 

He had thought of her as his wife for 
six months and four days. 

Michael beat his manacled hands against 
the wall till they bled. He broke his 
teeth against his chains. 

If Fay had come in then he would have 
killed her, done her to death with the 
chains he had worn so patiently for her 
sake, 


He saw 


And that night the convict in the next 
cell, who had at times such wild outbursts 
of impotent rage when the boats went by, 
heard as he lay awake a low sound of 
strangled anguish, that ever stifled itself 
into silence and ever broke forth ‘anew, 
from dark to dawn. 


( To be continued ) 


A MISSIONARY'S DAUGHTER 


By Julia B. Foster 
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the traveling missionary, 
detected at a distance the 
334 train of three heavy wagons 
approaching across the 
plan. He held a loose 
rein, and his burning eyes continually 
roamed the horizon. A scant whisker 
clung to his chin, but all,—even the strag- 
gling locks reaching to his shoulder, — 
seemed charged with energy. 

His daughter, Elizabeth, sat at his side 
in the covered, light wagon. Her dark 
eyes smoldered above cheeks ripened by 
youth and health and weather, and a fringe 
of fine, loosened hair slanted like wind- 
blown rain across her face. 

In the course of a half hour, the heavy 
teams drew close enough to hear the clump- 
ing of the horses’ tread. The great wag- 
ons were empty and rattled, even on the 
smooth road. The two travelers drew to 
one side, and then, as Elizabeth looked 
at the man in the lead holding the lines, 
she felt turned to stone. A dark flush 
overspread the man’s face, but without 
other sign he passed on, and his team fol- 
lowed him. ‘‘It was Noyes Woodson! ”’ 
Elizabeth said, as if to grasp at him. 

Father, said she, affectionately touch- 
ing the rigid arm near her, ** I’m glad that 
you take me now on these little journeys. 
I don’t like staying at home since mother 
died. Don’t think me ungrateful of your 
confidence in me,—but I cannot forget 
Noyes. I have not murmured once; my 
duty and my respect belong to you before 
all, but, even before all,—is memory! Ah, 
father, wherever you are is home now,— 
. whether in city, town or country. Yet,—I 
may dream.“ 

Mes, yes, interrupted Mr. Clampett, 
nervously clapping the reins against the 


horses’ flanks.  ** And this North-West, 
in which we live, is a great country. I 
claim it as the Lord's, as step bv step I 
travel it. In beauty and richness it is fit 
for His kingdom. Some may see the vis- 
ion before it is realized, and Marcus Whit- 
man and Jason Lee,—hallowed names! 
in mind saw the establishment here of a 
spiritual worship akin to that set up by 
Moses in the wilderness. Now the vision 
is mine. It needs a clear sight to see by 
faith a great vision. After me shall come 
others, and perhaps others still, but the 
day is dawning when here, as everywhere, 
men shall live and teach the truth.“ 

** But, father, remonstrated the girl, — 
not rebelliously, but perplexedly,.—“ but, 
father, all this is far away, while near at 
hand is money-getting, and all our work-a- 
day life. Must one give up, then, the 
everyday life, the—the everyday love? 
Dr. McLoughlin, in the interests of the 
Hudson's Bay, came, as well as Whitman 
and Lee, and, too, with difficulty and 
hardship. They lived their lives day by 
day, they married wives, they dwelt in 
homes, children rose to call them blessed.’’ 
A maiden blush suffused her face. 

Her father's voice took on a broken 
tenderness that stung in upon the girl's 
emotion. Ever afterward she remembered 
the moment and the voice as accompanied 
by the plodding of horses' feet, and by 
the sigh that soughed over the plain. 

** Elizabeth,'' he answered, still farther 
stooping his bent shoulders, ** you lost in 
your mother a soul adviser. A man discerns 
the inner consciousness of few women, but 
he knows men through and through. Your 
father tells you now that, unless a man can 
be a money-getter, home-maker, and all 
earthly things, and yet see through all the 
vision of what these honest things lead to, 
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he is a clod and fit only to mate with a clod. 
Try yourself and try others, by a supreme 
action. The action may be heroic or it 
may be commonplace, but still supreme, as 
requiring sacrifice. Whitman’s long ride 
saved Washington to the United States, 
and pulled this Western civilization several 
steps up the spiritual ladder; yet, as you 
say, Whitman had wife and home and 
earned bread. It is a great mind that 
keeps the vision while cumbered with ma- 
terial cares and temptations. 

Elizabeth absently crushed upon the back 
of her hand one of the berries that she had 
gathered by the roadside and, half atten- 
tive, noted the dark red mark that it made. 
Times of trial seemed for old men and 
women and for those destined to live in 
history. Was it possible that this dull pain 
about Noyes could dominate her? What 
should happen to her or to her future, and 
she a missionary’s daughter, with sympathy 
from Boards of Missions in Boston and 
New York? Her obedience to her father 
should be implicit, and she trusted him 
when she could neither reason nor believe. 
Two years ago, at his bidding, she gave up 
her friend and lover, young Noyes Wood- 
son. Then Noyes, unreproachful, but 
chafed with sorrow, sold his patrimony of 
seines and traps and boats down on the 
Columbia River and went, until to-day she 
knew not where. At thought of meeting 
him and passing on, something deeper 
than regret shivered in the bottom of her 
heart like the sun's reflection in a well. 

Her inner sight recalled one moonlight 
night when shadows and light danced on 
the river and the air was redolent with 
odors of earth and woods and sweet damp- 
ness. Then Noyes had declared that, 
although he had pleaded with her, his love 
was greater because she held duty above 
affection. And then he,—oh, folly, folly! 
She was resigned to her father’s leading. 
She looked at the clouds mounting the 
sky, and at the great parlor over whose 
velvet carpet she rode, and she said men- 
tally that she would accept her father’s 
judgment until the opportunity to prove it 
mistaken. 

Another half hour, father, will bring 
us to this wayside house,’’ she remarked 
composedly. Do you suppose it likely 
that you can get a preaching here? It 
doesn't look a promising spot. No chil- 
dren play about, and no women's garments 
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hang on the clothes-line. <A little dwell 
ing, a store-house, a barn, and nothing 
more. 

Her father’s eager gaze verified her de- 
scription. 

At the approach of the travelers the 
house bestirred. It was many miles fron. 
a neighbor, and the green plain stretched 
on every side. Two men came leisurely 
to the door and leaned against the frame. 
Cowboy hats, dark flannel shirts, and low- 
belted trousers tucked into boot tops, 
together with glittering black eyes and 
coarse, black hair, gave to each the same 
general appearance. 

* Clahowya, Bostonman! Clahowya. 
Klootchman !’’ the two men hailed as the 
missionary wound the lines about the 
brake and Elizabeth sprang over the 
wheel. 

It was plain that these unpromisinz 
hosts were near descendants of ** blanket” 
Indians, and were of the three-fourths civ- 
ilized type scattered throughout Oregon 
and Washington. 

„This one Honeydeyck, —that one 
Charley,’’ said the taller of the two, by 
way of introduction. 

** And you've both been to Lapwai Gor- 
ernment School,’’ returned Mr. Clampett, 
smiling. All of which is enough to 
make us old acquaintances.’’ 

Not like school; both run away after | 
little while, Charley answered frankly. 
„This is our store, —me an’ my pard- 
ners. We mos’ sol’ out now, but bime 
by we look for our freight man to come 
'long with new goods. With heavy load 
he travels very slow. Once every two 
weeks he goes up, an’ in two weeks more 
comes down. Jus’ now gone down. Al- 
ways we sell out before he brings freight to 
us. 

„Away off here, who buys? 
Elizabeth, putting back her hair. 

With a feeling of repulsion she caught 
the look of admiration that accompanied 
the reply: This one, — that one, —here.— 
yonder, everywhere, —like bird, like fish. 
like deer, —take everything. Come like 
buzzards for new goods. Jus’ now busi- 
ness is all slow, ’count of smallpox through- 
out the country. All very much afraid ot 
that sickness, y! know.“ 

Elizabeth cast a startled look upon her 
father. ‘‘Smallpox!’’ she repeated in a 
tone of fear. Why, father, you remem- 
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ber the Indian that pressed close to us? 
But he was not sick,—and yet do you 
think that it might have been,—oh, 
father! 

The travelers’ few belongings were be- 
stowed in the little shack behind the store. 
While the store was set near the edge of 
the highway, the so-called store-house, 
consisting of one small room used for hold- 
ing the bulky sacks of grain and flour, was 
built away from the road. It was pervaded 
with the stale odor of musty stores. 

A light scurry, like the drifting across 
the floor of bits of fluff, betrayed the pres- 
ence of field mice. A sudden gleam 
sprang to Geoffrey Clampett’s eyes, but it 
was immediately followed by a look of anx- 
iety. 

** Elizabeth,’’ he said, passing his hand 
over his forehead, ** I—I have not for sev- 
eral days been exactly well, and I fancied, 
perhaps,—that I saw field mice,—I was 
afraid that,—oh, I shall be well after a lit- 
tle rest. A slight fever, with a dreadful 
aching of bones, is all. Make me a shake- 
down in the corner and I will go to bed at 
once, Elizabeth.’’ Surprised and full of 
dread, the girl sorted the blankets that 
were given her and over them arranged 
the bedding from their own wagon. 

But Geoffrey Clampett found no rest. 
All night he turned and muttered. Again 
and again Elizabeth was roused from 
troubled dreams. Weary with travel and 
stupefied by heavy sleep, she crept to her 
father and felt of his hot hands. Once 
she thought that some animal brushed 
against the poorly-closed door. She almost 
caught the sound of its breathing. The 
night seemed in length a thousand nights. 

The morning light at last crept through 
the draped chink of the window, and 
Elizabeth sprang to her feet with the guilty 
consciousness of having slept through cock- 
crow. Her father’s face was crimsoned 
with fever. With a shudder she bent over 
him. She rose again with dilated eyes and 
distorted lips. The smallpox!’ she whis- 
pered. Oh, my father, my father! What 
shall I do? What can I do? I am all 
alone! Our own simple medicines! No 
help,—not even another woman! No 
help? Yes, there is, —there's God! What 
shall I pray? People die every day while 
others pray for them. What precious 
words can win a hearing? Oh, my God, 
help, help!’’ 
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Her father opened his bewildered eyes 
and saw the horror in her face. His 
weaving thoughts caught back at his epi- 
grammatic saying: Elizabeth, he stam- 
mered, Elizabeth, the best that we can 
do is the best that we may do! There, 
my dear, — there, there!“ 

Elizabeth Clampett was the child of a 
border missionary, trained to upbear in 
desperate straits. Now, she shed no tears. 
True, she had no food, but, carrying the 
pail standing outside her door, she went 
many times to the well behind the store, 
and, to assuage her burning thirst, drank 
cold water. 

As she sallied forth, she was conscious 
of surveillance. More than once, one or 
the other of the two men made occasion to 
cross her path. But, for the present, her 
father’s extremity was her great anxiety. 
Every hour that he battled with the dis- 
ease, was an hour safe in the past. She sat 
upon a box under the window, and leaning 
her head upon her breast, at last fell asleep. 

A cautious movement from without 
woke her. She was alert on the instant. 
Some animal,—but no! Above her head 
she saw the curtain sway, and she felt that 
bold, dark eyes were looking in. There 
was a fumbling at the door, and two fin- 
gers felt cautiously to unfasten the leather 
string. 

For an instant her heart quailed. Then 
she reasoned with herself: In her helpless- 
ness the co-operation of these men was a 
necessity; she could not starve, neither 
must she be further weakened. With 
something like triumph she remembered 
that she held a safe, sure weapon. 

Stepping softly, she passed across the 
room. Unheeding the door that now 
swung wide, she lit the end of candle that 
in its own tallow was glued upon a shingle. 
She lifted high the shingle, and turned. 

Come in, Charley, she called in a 
strong voice, come in, Honeydeyck.’’ 

The flickering candle sent its feeble rays 
but a little way, yet they served as with a 
nimbus to circle her head and light her 
face. Her tall, slender form ; her upheld 
arm, and on its tip the candle like a shin- 
ing finger; her dark, disheveled hair falling 
along her cheeks and down her shoulders; 
her negligent attire; her expression of con- 
scious power and daring;—all made her a 
striking figure. 

In the shadow outside, a lumbering 
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shape moved past the open door; then, 
the hands grasped the frame, and a grin- 
ning, sheepish face peered in. 

* Come in, boys, invited Elizabeth, 
and suddenly from out the shadows, 
Charley forged past Honeydeyck on the 
threshold, and the latter, not to be out- 
done, like a cat leaped in half way of the 
little room. 

With a quick movement, Elizabeth 
lowered the candle, and its beams shot 
across the sick man's face. Look /’’ 
she whispered, ‘‘ look, and come as close 
as you will /”’ 

For an instant the two men paused with 
craning necks and bulging eyes, and then 
they turned and fled. 

Fearless, now, Elizabeth followed at 
their heels and called into the dark: 
* Bring me food,—food every day, or I 
must come and get it. Remember that 
my hands, my hair, my dress, may carry 
the smallpox. Do not come near me, and, 
above all, do not make it necessary for me 
to enter your house. By God's favor, my 
father will get well; then we will leave you, 
and you can burn this shack and escape 
the disease. For the present, furnish me 
light and food, and leave us to ourselves. 

She spoke bravely, but she staggered 
as she took a few steps backward, and then 
she sank to the floor beside her father's 
pallet, She heard footsteps as they came 
and receded, and with the eagerness of 
starvation, she went out to find food. She 
returned with a pan containing bread, a 
cold potato, and beans. 

Softening some of the bread in water, 
she put it to her father’s lips, and by en- 
dearing words induced him to take it. 

** Get well, father," she begged, strok- 
ing his hair, then we'll steal away from 
here. Let us quit traveling about, go 
home, and stay at home. Father dear, 
you are brave and noble as the mission- 
aries and pioneers that opened up this 
country. You have earned rest and quiet. 
And I ?— I want now, to live with you in 
the house where mother used tobe. After 
all, women folks like an abiding place. 
See the extremity to which you and I are 
now brought! But lil never once com- 
plain of it, if you'll get well. Look, father! 
I will eat—I will indced, —that I may day 
and night nurse you.’’ 

She took the bread into her mouth, and 
no sooner had she tasted it, than, in a 
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frenzy, she seized the loaf. Hunger got 
the better of nausea, and soon no food 
had ever been sweeter. Comforted, in 
spite of the situation, she prepared for the 
weary watch through another night. 

He face felt stiff and hard, and it seemed 
to her that she was an old woman. 
Trouble? No, she had never, till now, 
known trouble. Let her father but get 
well, and then 

With one hand upon the sick man's 
arm, she nodded and, half drowsing, 
dreamed a sweet dream. She dreamed of 
the cold, large current of the Columbia 
River and of its still lapping against the 
banks. Floating upon its broad bosom 
was Noyes in his boat. She was at home 
again, — oh, sweet home! — and her father 
came in to supper. The table was spread 
by her mother's hands, and she could 
smell the tea, the biscuits fresh from the 
oven, and broiling salmon. 

Geoffrey Clampett, long quiet, stirred 
now. 

** Father, dear," Elizabeth murmured, 
dimly remembering his poor hands and his 
blotched and swollen face. Even as 
she spoke she dreamed again, and this 
time of a moonlight night, and a pair of 
slow wanderers,——Noyes Woodson and a 
tall, slender girl, so like herself that it was 
herself. 

She awoke, and her father still lay quiet. 
He had ceased to mutter, but breathed as 
if in heavy sleep. She could not rouse 
him. The fever was eating his life from 
his body. The fangs of agony set in Eliz- 
abeth’s heart. The dawn came on, and 
she could find no longer any likeness to 
her father’s face. Nor was it any longer 
her father. Lighter footed than any rabbit 
and more delicately than the butterfly on 
wing, Geoffrey Clampett had stolen away 
from weariness, disease and pain. 

He is gone! I am alone! Elizabeth 
said aloud in strange steadiness. She cov- 
ered the unrecognizable face, even from 
her own sight. Tenderly she swathed him 
in the blankets until, upon the pallet, he 
lay like a long cocoon. And then she 
opened the door and met the early day. 

She took her way toward the men’s 
quarters, and the damp freshness in the 
air was like a cool hand touching her 
cheek. Her material senses seemed hushed. 
like hounds cowering at heel. The pres- 
sure upon this moment must cease, before 
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the hounds of sorrow, fear, despair might 
rise. 

Seizing a stick she struck with it upon 
the side of the house. Boys, wake up!“ 
she cried in a hoarse voice. As their 
*heads appeared at the window she retreat- 
ed. My father died an hour ago, she 
said briefly. ‘‘Dig a grave out on the 
plain away from every human thing. When 
all is ready, by long ropes draw to my door 
a rough sled, that may afterward be 
burned." 

Taking deep breaths of health-giving 
air, she loitered a moment. She even 
gathered a handful of the little red berries 
that grew on low bushes crouching to the 
ground. Entering the shack, she ate the 
berries with her bread. Suddenly she 
stared at their peculiar stain upon her fin- 
gers, then hurriedly dabbed a berry on the 
back of her hand. 

The sickening odor of a dread disease 
almost overpowered her, and in front of 
the shack, her face uplifted, she took up a 
tireless march to and fro. 

She saw Honeydeyck and Charley draw- 
ing toward her the sled. ‘‘ Leave it, and 
I will come and get it,’’ she cautioned. 

When they were at a safe distance she 
dragged the sled backward through the 
door to the pallet in the corner. She 
rolled the swathed and stiffened cocoon 
upon the sled and fastened it securely by 
tying it with the sleeves of her father's 
coat. Exerting all her strength, she pulled 
the sled once more into the open air, and 
again retreated, while the men, muffled 
about the mouth and nose and with hands 
wrapped in rags, seized the long ropes and 
drew the silent burden toward the place 
prepared for it. 

The tense nerve upon which Elizabeth 
seemed to play twanged as she watched 
the funeral procession. *'* Though He 
hath slain my father, I will still trust in 
Him!’ she declared mechanically. At last 
her head drooped, and almost blindly she 
felt her way within. Stumbling to the 
floor, she leaned against the frame of the 
door, where the blessed air could play 
about her, and fell asleep. 

When she awoke it was noon, and at a 
little distance was her dish of fresh food. 

Now her period of mourning began. 
Grief overpowered every care. Her 
father dead, alone in the cabin where he 
had left her, nothing that her hands must 
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do, watched night and day, no way of es- 
cape! The straining hounds broke leash, 
and in full cry sprang at her heart. As 
they leaped hither and yon within her 
breast, for a time she was crushed by their 
very weight. 

Another night, another day! And then 
she thrilled with a sweet hope. With 
strong words said over and over, she hushed 
the baying hounds. ‘‘Down, Sorrow! 
Wait, Grief! Be quiet, Despair! ”’ 

It was Charley that brought her next 
meal. She called to him as he turned to 
leave: ‘‘How long before I have the 
smallpox? '' she asked artfully. 

* Maybe one week, maybe two,’’ was 
the positive answer. 

If I get well?’’ she asked tentatively. 

The grin with which he answered was 
an offense. ‘‘ Honeydeyck got no wife, I 
got no wife. Which one you like best? 

The best man!’’ she replied, smiling 
to show the white and even teeth set be- 
tween her red lips. 

Charley drew himself to his full height, 
and smiled in return. Elizabeth knew that 
the white man in him was no fool, and 
that the Indian nature is subtle, but that 
both are slaves to that subtler thing, —a 
woman's wile. 

** Hark!"' said she, still smiling. Both 
drink plenty of whiskey to keep the sick- 
ness away. 

* Yes," he nodded understandingly, 
‘Swe know. We got plenty. 

Drink plenty, she admonished again, 
in an earnest tone. 

The next morning, she tied her hair 
and put a ribbon at her neck. From the 
low bush under her square of window, she 
gathered a spray of red berries and fast- 
ened it in her belt. She went out into the 
sunshine, and when Honeydeyck came 
with her breakfast, she walked up and 
down before him. She was smiling, and 
she was good to look at. 

Elizabeth's eyes were dark and bright, 
her lips were parted, showing white 
teeth, and her hair piled high with locks 
drifting unevenly over her cheeks. This 
young woman was prettier than a picture. 
She saw that he looked at her as a dog 
might look at a bone. 

Morning, noon and night, Elizabeth 
tied her hair and smiled. Praying for 
time, she cultivated the flying moments. 
If coquetry were an art, she would learn 
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it. Between whiles, she ranged the gamut 
of emotion. The hungry hounds leaped 
all but to her shoulders, but resolutely she 
put them back. ‘‘ Wait!’’ she cried, with 
writhing lips. In this strait, grief, sorrow 
and despair were but another name for 
luxury. 

** Charley," she said one day, speaking 
across the distance, ‘‘ any day, for all you 
know, I may begin with smallpox. You, 
too, may have it. You must still have a 
supply of whiskey in the store. Take more 
of it. Drink it, man, as a preventive ; 
drink it, because—because I ask it! 


And that night, calling softly, she said, 


* drink plenty, Honeydeyck, because— 
because I ask it! 

She knew that sowing brings, in due 
time, the reaping. She watched the seeds 
of suspicion and jealousy that ripened into 
open quarrel between Charley and Honey- 
deyck. She saw fiery liquor play its part! 
Sullen looks by day, and, once, at night, 
an oath, when the two men, by accident, 
met on their restless patrol about the shack! 
Since they were enemies, enough! But 
did they never sleep ? 

When a fortnight passed, the cabin 
door was shut. There was left but the 
memory of a smiling woman on parade in 
the sunshine. The food was untouched, 
and birds lit on the dish and picked out 
morsels of bread. The maddened men 
watched each other and waited. 

The second day, at noon, a figure, 
feebly stooping, crawled from the door 
toward the food. Across the distance, a 
strained voice called for water. A blanket 
wrapped the head, with folds loosely de- 
scending to the feet. Honeydeyck stared 
stupidly from the back door of the store, 
and Charley, coming round the corner, 
gave an inarticulate click in his throat. 

Staggeringly Elizabeth rose and looked 
toward them. One disfigured hand reached 
up, the hooded blanket fell back, and a 
blotched face looked forth,—a marred 
face, threatening in import, and terrible in 


suggestion. More loudly than the leper’s 
voice, the silence cried, . Unclean! un- 
clean! ^ 


Elizabeth tottered back, and shut her- 
self away from sight. 

One day, when the sunshine spread the 
plain with glory, the shut-in woman peeped 
furtively from the square of window, and 
watched an approaching train of three 
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laden wagons. The supply teams! ‘They 
would pass on should they scent danger. 
But Honeydeyck and Charley were pru- 
dent, even in their cups, and allowed no 
danger of infection to interfere with busi- 
ness. All unaware, the teams drew up, 
unhitched and prepared for bivouac. 

Elizabeth, wide-eyed, stood staring, 
staring. He glance was piercing. With 
one purple hand clenching her shoulder, 
she watched the movements of a man di- 
recting the unloading of the goods. He 
was tall, with wide expanse of chest, and 
under the brim of his hat his face shone 
red in the sun. 

What, Elizabeth,—joy? Nay, child, 
nay; the four walls of a hut, with little, 
flitting, drifting creatures for company; 
the gaunt and springing forms of fancy, 
fears within and foes without! 

Aye, — but never more plainly spoke joy, 
than from out Elizabeth’s face. She ques- 
tioned, in a whisper, ‘‘ Noyes Woodson, 
—Noyes, is it thou, indeed? A rap- 
turous light shone from her eyes, and her 
hand relaxed and lay softly against her 
shoulder. The yelping hounds, for a 
moment, crouched home, and then like 
playing phantoms, swept into the beyond 
country over the horizon. 

An impulse bade Elizabeth to run out 
shrieking. Suddenly, a thought gave 
gentle advice. Her father’s words, ac- 
companied by the steady plod of horses’ 
feet, returned to her. Try others by a 
supreme action,—supreme as requiring 
sacrifice." This was her opportunity, but 
what courage it required! How much 
easier to—but no. Her father was wise. 
Something he must have seen in Noyes, — 
some immaturity, some lack. Now she 
would apply the test. Otherwise, a haunt- 
ing breath of doubt would forever come in 
between perfect happiness. 

At first, shyly, and then with sweet tre- 
mors, and finaly with a going of her 
whole heart, Elizabeth watched her lover. 
She forgot her pustuled face, her blotched 
hands, and through her little square of 
window kissed her thoughts to him. 

«Oh, my love, take me!" she ex- 
claimed over and over. ‘‘Noyes, I am 
here, — Elizabeth, —waiting! How can you 
fail to discover me? I will think you into 
knowledge of me before another day's 
dawn. Come, my dear, come!“ 

Light waned, and evening fell The 


“ Look,’ she whispered, loo, and come as close as you will” 
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mice played in the corners, and waiting in and he could see the marks on her face. 


the shadows, Elizabeth’s heart grew cold. 
A soft tread caught her strained senses. 

On tip-toe, Elizabeth lifted the little cur- 
tain to the window. The moon at its full, 
like a round, pale bubble, rested upon the 
horizon line. A gentle illumination 
silvered the world. Touched in outline 
with that frost-work of tracery, walked 
Noyes Woodson, tall, strong, and pur- 
poseſul. The girl held her breath lest 
from her body her soul leap into his pro- 
tection. 

He paused, with the old movement of 
impatience. Coming to her door, he 
spoke. Her hands reached out, and her 
eyes overflowed. Elizabeth, he called, 
with the inflection that she knew, ‘‘I am 
Noyes Woodson. I came, to-day, with 
the teams. I discovered your horses in 
the stable, and these creatures were forced 
to tell me your story. Oh, poor Elizabeth? 
Listen! One of the wagons is empty, 
now, and I can easily carry you to it. 
Once secreted there, you are safe, and can 
put no one in danger. It shall be yours 
to say where you will go. Wrap yourself 
well and come out. 

Sbe unfastened the leather thong, and 
the door swung outward. She said ina 
trembling voice, Are you not afraid of 
me?" She came out into the pale light, 


* No man courts death or disfigure- 
ment, he replied unfalteringly, but | 
could never endure to draw breath if | 
failed, at this time, to do what is best for 
you. Come, quickly. 

Elizabeth returned into the hut to make 
preparation. Going to the pail, she 
plunged her hands into the water, then 
passed her wet palms over her face. Turn- 
ing slowly, she took farewell of the shadow- 
haunted room and of the scurry of tiny 
feet. i 

Passing into the moonlight, she saw that 
the pale, round bubble was detached from 
the horizon and was slowly floating into 
the sky. It was moonlight, —as on that 
other night, ——and Noyes Woodson again 
was near There was nothing, now, to 
part them ; even her father could ask no 
farther test. 

She said with a ripple that was almost 
like laughter in her voice, ** Touch me not, 
Noyes, until my clothing can be purified; 
but fear me not. When I was a child I 
had this sickness in a mild form, and I can 
now bring to you no harm. Nevertheless, 
believing, you have risked your life for 
me. LOOK!“ 

She lifted her face, cleansed from the 
stains of the berries, and lo! the face was 
fair as of old, and without blemish. 


THE WATERFALL 


By Robert R. Logan 


EL and sprite and pix and fairy 
Haunt the torrent's flashing spray; 
I can hear their twinkling laughter 
As it tumbles on its way. 


See from yonder blackened boulder, 
Cupped and creviced, peers a gnome; 
Nods and beckons me to follow 
To his pale, enchanted home, 


Where the sapphires and the rubies, 
Hanging in the vaulted night, 

Glance and glimmer, dance and shimmer, 
With a dim, fantastic light. 


Hark! the rasp and clash of voices 
Where the waters rush and roar! 

Hark! the elfin pipers playing 
Where they plash upon the shore. 


Tiny hands amid the ripples 
Beat applause and faintly gleam ; 
Light, mysterious, mocking fingers 
Whirl the leaf upon the stream. 


Elf and sprite and pix and fairy 
Haunt the torrent’s flashing spray; 

Ever sounds their tinkling laughter 
As it tumbles on its way. 


THE GOULD FORTUNE 


The Actual Steps by Which One of the Largest and Most 
Portentous of American Fortunes has Been Amassed 


By Burton J. Hendrick 


IH FE combined fortunesof the 
several members of the 
Gould family aggregate, ac- 
cording to a conservative 
estimate, considerably more 
= than one hundred and 
twenty-five millions of dollars. It main- 
tains in the utmost luxury several elaborate 
city and country establishments and props 
up the decaying fortunes of one of the 
ancient houses of feudal France. Its in- 
fluence is felt in practically every part of 
the United States. Its physical manifes- 
tations are the steel rails that reach almost 
from sea to sea, the telegraph wires that 
penetrate the most insignificant village, the 
elevated structures that daily levy tribute 
upon the million residents of our largest 
city. It is a powerful factor in many large 
financial corporations, a force constantly 
to be reckoned with upon the Stock Ex- 
change, a potent influence in the politics 
of many a city and State. It is constantly 
engaged in financial warfare on one hand, 
in works of financial peace on the other; it 
has its friendships, its alliances, its feuds. 
The Gould estate is less than fifty years 
old, but it has already established a great 
American dynasty that promises to endure 
for centuries. 

All these millions are not the product of 
industry, of commercial genius, —not even 
of the highest financial acumen. They 
represent not so much industrial progress 
as industrial decay. ‘They were not accu- 
mulated in times of great national pros- 
perity; but more frequently in times of 
great national distress. They are the prod- 
uct, that is, of speculation alone. Of few 
other commanding American fortunes can 
this be said. We may not admire the 
business methods of our Rockefellers, our 
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Vanderbilts, our Carnegies, our Hunting- 
tons, our Stanfords, our Hearsts; but for 
the most part, in accumulating riches for 
themselves, they opened up hitherto un- 
developed territories, established great 
manufacturing industries, and thus made 
the nation’s wealth. Wall Street, however, 
was the limited area of Jay Gould’s activi- 
ties, the stock ticker was his one produc- 
tive force. 

In the fall of 1883, the master mind of 
Wall Street called into his office several of 
New York’s leading capitalists. Doubts 
had been spread abroad concerning his 
solvency, and he decided to quiet such 
rumors definitely. He showed his visitors 
securities valued at fifty-three millions of 
dollars, and offered to produce twenty 
millions of dollars more. Had he only 
displayed the methods by which these had 
been acquired, the exhibit would have 
been more startling still. In that event 
his distinguished friends would have been 
face to face with one of the most remark- 
able minds in the whole psychology of 
Wall Street. They would have seen it 
tortuously working in and outall the forces 
of State and society, ingeniously perverting 
each one to its own ends. They would 
have been introduced into an abnormal in- 
dustrial and financial world, in which prac- 
tically all the relations of business and trust 
would have had a meaning peculiarly its 
own. Bankruptcy would have appeared 
merely another name for success; financial 
panic the one industrial ideal Riches 
would not have been made from a great 
and prosperous corporation; but from one 
that was tottering to its grave. A railroad 
system would have seemed, not an aggre- 
gation of steel rails, locomotives, cars, sta- 
tions, terminals, passengers and freight; 
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but merely so many slips of paper, to be 
bought, sold, borrowed, and, if need be, 
forged and stolen. Its president would 
have been, not the guiding genius who de- 
veloped business, combined systems and 
paid large dividends, but an ingenious indi- 
vidual who used its secrets to put up or 
put down stocks, and who, if occasion re- 
quired, could be depended upon to wreck 
his corporation for the sake of a Wall 
Street „turn.“ Judges would not exist 
to dispense justice or legislators to pass 
laws, but as essential factors in a great 
stock gambling machine. Even the federal 
government, in that financial under-world 
which Gould might have portrayed, would 
have had its proper function as one de- 
partment of a Wall Street brokerage office, 
and the President of the United States 
himself, with all the great influence and 


knowledge at his disposal, might properly 
engineer the ups and downs of the 
market. 

The fortune which Gould so trium- 
phantly displayed had all been heaped up 
in little less than fifteen years. He came 
into Wall Street about 1868, all but pen- 
niless; by 1883 he had some seventy-five 
millions of dollars. That is at the rate of 
five million dollars a year. How he was 
able to accomplish this, the circumstances 
in which he found himself, the methods 
which he used,—this is the subject of 
our present argument. To attempt to tell 
the story in detail would be tedious and 
unnecessary. In his brief Wall Street 
career Gould found his way into many cor- 
porations—the Erie, the Wabash, the 
Union Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, the 
Western Union and the Manhattan Fle- 
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vated. In nearly all cases his methods 
were the same; to detail the history of 
one is to tell that of all. As illustrative 
of his methods, as well as for their intrinsic 
interest, we have selected perhaps the two 
most stirring episodes,—his manipulation 
of the Erie Railroad and his attempted 
corner of the gold supply. 

First, however, concerning the man him- 
self. What was there in his early training 
that fitted him for this unexampled carcer ? 
Gould himself, in an investigation before the 
United States Senate, in 1883, gave many 
details of his early career. He was born 
in 1836, the son of a Delaware County 
dairyman. As a child he tended his fath- 
er's cows. I went barefooted,’’ he said, 
and got thistles in my feet." He early 
got tired of this, and yearned for an edu- 
cation. His father had no money for such 
unnecessary luxuries, but Jason finally 
found a blacksmith who consented to 
board him in return for certain clerical 
work. Thus Gould earned such education 
as he had. He left school at fifteen and 
became a clerk in a country store. He 
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began work at six in the morning and fin- 
ished at ten at night. This was a pretu 
full day, but by getting up at three o'clock 
and studying until six, Gould managed to 
acquire sufficient knowledge of mathemat- 
ics to start out as a surveyor. He obtained 
a job, at **twenty dollars a month anc 
found,'' as assistant to an engineer who 
was making a map of Ulster County. This 
venture terminated badly. Gould wa: 
forced to support himself making * noon 
marks " for the farmers, and when the 
summer's work was finished, Jason was 
cheated out of his pay. Two other young 
men had worked with him upon the map. 
and to them Gould sold the results of his 
summer’s work for five hundred dollars. 
With this capital, —which seemed a for- 
tune to Gould, —he went on alone and 
made maps of Albany and Delaware Coun- 
ties. He cleaned up five thousand dollar 
this way. His maps, from all accounts. 
were models of accuracy. There wasn’t 
any foolishness in Jason's survey books." 
said Oliver J. Tillson, one of his early 
associates. He was all business. Why. 
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even at meal times he was always talking 
maps. My father used to say: *Look at 
Gould! Isn't he a driver?“ "' 

Gould also wrote and published a his- 
tory of Delaware County. At this time he 
was intensely religious. In moments of 
great discouragements, he would fall on his 
knees in the open air and pray fervently. 
If no one was looking, he would occasion- 
ally have a ** good cry.“ 

In this senate investigation, Gould also 
detailed some of his early business experi- 
ences as a tanner in Ulster County. A few 
years later he gathered his few early 
possessions and started for Manhattan 
Island. The New York Directory for 1860 
contains this entry: ‘‘ Jay Gould, leather 
merchant, 39 Spruce Street. House, 
Newark.’’ Then for several years he dis- 
appears entirely, his name not even appear- 
ing in the directory. 

Conditions were then BOSE. how- 
ever, for a man of his ilk. Financially and 
politically the country was at a low ebb. 
It had just passed through a disastrous 
panic, and stood on the verge of civil war. 
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Wall Street was the headquarters of many 
bandit gangs, who found abundant oppor- 
tunities in the depressed public credit and 
the misfortunes of the transportation lines. 
Gould, after a few years of respectable 
activity as a tanner, began to study the 
railroad systems. ‘The country was full of 
unused rails, passengerless cars and rusting 
locomotives; railroad stocks were way 
down. Gould found a neglected road ex- 
tending from Troy, New York, to Rutland, 
Vermont. Its first mortgage bonds sold at 
ten cents on the dollar. Gould bought 
the control. He became president, and 
took active charge as superintendent. He 
put the bonds up to par, and, according 
to his statement to the senate committee, 
gave the stock a value of one hundred and 
twenty. He then bought control of the 
Cleveland and Pittsburg road at seventy. 
This, Gould declared, he made worth one 
hundred and twenty, and leased it at prof- 
itable terms to the Pennsylvania. ‘These 
initial successes brought him much ready 
cash and many influential friends. 

Even before Gould had left his tan- 
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nery in Ulster County, the Erie Rail- 
road had become, what it was after- 
wards called, the scarlet woman of Wall 
Street." It started, in 1832, as the great- 
est American enterprise of the age, its 
construction, over the hills and valleys of 
New Jersey and New York State to Buf- 
falo, was regarded as an engineering tri- 
umph comparable only with the Erie 
Canal. Its projectors were not discouraged 
by the financial problems constantly pre- 
sented. For twenty years they toiled 
against intermittent bankruptcy, faced 
and weathered several national panics, 
and finally, in 1851, started their first 
train to Buffalo. Its success justified 
their highest expectations. Its cost 
doubled and tripled the original esti— 
mates, but its earnings proportionately in- 
creased. In a few years the road promised 
to become one of the country’s most profit- 
able properties. But the management had 
unforeseen factors to reckon with. ‘The 
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Erie’s usefulness, it was perceived, was not 
to be limited to transporting freight and 
passengers. Certain industrious gentlemen 
in New York City had detected possibili- 
ties in Erie stock, and had begun to 
accumulate great fortunes in it. Gradually 
these capitalists strengthened their posi- 
tion by acquiring influence in the Erie 
management. The leader was one Daniel 
Drew, a quaint personage of Methodistical 
temperament, an ex-cattle drover, tavern- 
keeper and founder of theological seminar- 
ies. Drew’s first transactions with the 
Erie had every appearance of philanthropy. 
He was what would now be irreverantly 
called its „angel.“ He furnished cash, 
when needed, to buy new rolling stock, to 
lay new tracks, sometimes to meet regular 
obligations. In 1855, the Erie manage- 
ment first realized that it was under obli- 
gations to Drew for nearly two millions of 
dollars, —five hundred thousand dollars 
actually advanced and one million five 
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hundred thousand dollars in indorsements. 
From that time on Drew controlled the 
road. His policies were not inspired by 
the desire to increase the Erie credit or to 
make it a paying concern, but merely to 
put up or put down its stock. For ten 
years Drew had practically everything in 
his own hands and made millions. 
About 1867, however, Cornelius Van- 
derbilt entered the lists. His great in- 
terests lay outside Wall Street; he had 
a genuine ambition to build up a great 
railroad system. His genuine business 
sense revolted at Drew’s management of 
Erie; he saw the road’s real possibilities, 
and the harm, which, in competent and 
unfriendly hands, it might do the New 
York Central. Drew had also given signs 
of buying western roads that would give 
the Erie an extension to Chicago, had 
already entered Vanderbilt’s field by pur- 
chasing large interests in the Boston, Hart- 
ford and Erie railroad. Self protection, 
therefore, demanded that the master of the 
New York Central get the controlling in- 
terest in Erie. Quietly Vanderbilt began 
buying Erie stock. In the early part of 
1866 he controlled the rival road. He 
promptly dismissed Drew and his gang, 
electing his own board in their stead. Ap- 
parently Drew had been completely out- 
generaled, but his humiliation was only 
temporary. He had one speculative 
weapon not generally utilized in Wall Street 
—a copious flow of tears. Now he began 
a lacrymose attack upon the old commo- 
dore. Was not Vanderbilt content now 
that he had got control of Erie? Was it 
necessary utterly to crush and ruin an old 
man, self-made like himself? Would he 
not forget the old enmity, convert an old 
rival into a friend, and take up with him 
the rehabilitation of Erie? Vanderbilt, 
always sentimental, gave way before these 
pleadings. An offensive and defensive al- 
liance was framed. Drew was to stop his 
attacks upon the Erie railroad, re-enter the 
Board of Directors to represent Vander- 
bilt’s interest, and to support his stock. 
Ostensibly to carry out this program 
Drew called to his assistance two compara- 
tively young men, both hardly known in 
Wall Street. One was a small, swarthy in- 
dividual, almost feminine in voice and man- 
ner, constantly shrinking from contact with 
men. The other was of huge frame, bois- 
terous in his talk and behavior, much 
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given to loud clothes and jewelry, and fond 
of low associates, male and female. The 
early career of the first, Jay Gould, has 
already keen sketched; that of the second, 
James Fisk, Jr., is little known. It is said 
that he had been a pedler in Vermont; 
and that he had afterwards managed a 
circus. Drew did not add them to the 
Erie Board with any serious purpose. 
They came, indeed, little better than 
** dummy directors, —men who could be 
depended upon to do Drew's will. Van- 
derbilt, who despised both Gould and 
Fisk, acquiesced in the management on 
this ground. He made, however, one 
fatal mistake. Fisk, Gould and Drew were 
put on the executive committee, and con- 
trolled it. The executive committee had 
entire management of the road. It could 
issue stock and bonds, vote improvements 
and, in general, exercise all the authority 
of the board. Between annual meetings, 
too, it could not be displaced. Thus 
Gould, Fisk and Drew, irrespective of 
Vanderbilt and other stockholders, held 
the destinies of the Erie Railroad in their 
own hands. 

For a time the new combination worked 
well. Public confidence in the road was 
in a measure restored, and Erie stock, 
finally freed from the clutches of the 
bears, started upward. Vanderbilt was 
so satisfied that he began purchasing 
liberally, both to entrench himself still 
further in control and because he had faith 
in its ultimate value. Drew and his new 
partners determined that he should have 
all the stock he desired. They immediately 
detected innumerable chances to improve 
the road. New locomotives were needed, 
new rails, new facilities for handling in- 
creasing traffic." Vanderbilt awoke one 
morning and learned that the Erie execu- 
tive committee—Gould, Fisk and Drew— 
had authorized large issue of bonds for 
** needed improvements.’’ He knew what 
that meant. He recalled Drew's famous 
operation of 1866. He remembered how 
the old tavern-keeper, then the supreme 
influence in Erie, had apparently permit- 
ted himself to be cornered in its stock, 
and how at the precise moment that Wall 
Street looked for Drew’s suspension, he 
suddenly threw upon the market fifty-eight 
thousand shares, ran the price down from 
ninety-seven dollars to fifty dollars, and 
pocketed millions in profits. The secret 
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of Drew’s success was simple. Erie bonds 
were convertible into stock, and Drew, as 
treasurer, had caused a new issue ‘‘ for 
improvements. 

Evidently Drew was up to his old game. 
In a word, with Gould and Fisk he turned 
upon his benefactor, and by flooding the 
market with bonds that could be converted 
into stock, proposed to contest Vander- 
bilt's control. And thus began the battle 
which demoralized Wall Street ‘for five 
years, corrupted the legislatures and courts 
of New York State, and kept New York 
City in an almost constant uproar. It was 
a struggle largely between the supreme 
court on the one hand, and the legislature 
on the other. Vanderbilt clearly had the 
advantage at the start. His main source 
of strength was his corrupt control of Judge 
George C. Barnard. Barnard's is one of 
the most infamous names in the judicial 
history of New York State. When Van- 
derbilt obtained the ascendency over him, 
he was already prominent as the judicial 
ally of Wiliam M. Tweed. He was a 
man of engaging personality, of great phys- 
ical and mental energy and of unques- 
tioned knowledge of the law. He had, 
however, little respect for the dignity of 
the judical office. His mildest shortcom- 
ings were the sallies of vulgar wit with 
which he interspersed his hearings. 
Gentlemen, he once replied to two 
lawyers who were contending to amend 
their complaints by inserting new words, 
‘you can put in the whole of Webster's 
dictionary if you like, but I am going to 
lunch," wherewith he gathered up his 
judicial robe and disappeared. ‘‘ Other 
judges may live to reverse Judge Barnard, 
he replied, when petitioned to reconsider 
a more than usually outrageous decision, 
but he does not propose to reverse him- 
self. This buffoonery was inspired, per- 
haps, by a desire to enliven a prostitution 
of justice unparalleled, before or since, in 
American history. Under Barnard the 
courts were bodily annexed to the Tweed 
régime. Political rascalities were judicially 
protected, justice openly knocked down to 
the highest bidder. Therefore it was not 
strange that Vanderbilt, when he found 
himself engaged in a death grapple with 
Gould, Drew and Fisk for the control of 
Erie, promptly turned to Barnard. 

Soon a court order appeared restraining 
the Erie Executive Committee from issu- 
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ing any more stock and demanding that 
they return to the treasury one-quarter of 
the stock already out. Judge Barnard took 
the ground that the convertible issue was 
fraudulent in that it exceeded the amount 
authorized by the Erie charter, and that the 
pretext *« improvements and new equip- 
ment’’ was false. Flattering himself that 
he had thus checkmated Gould and Drew, 
Vanderbilt feverishly continued to buy 
stock. His purchasing campaign reached 
a crisis on March 1o, 1868. Evidently 
his appetite for Erie was insatiable. He 
took up block after block as rapidly as it 
was dumped upon the market. He ordered 
his brokers to buy all that appeared, and 
when the day was over, found that he had 
spent nearly six millions of dollars. By 
that time, too, he had learned that this 
enormous sum had been transferred from 
his own pockets into those of Gould and 
Fisk. He had been purchasing their stock 
all day long; for the Executive Commit- 
tee had already disregarded Barnard's in- 
junction and poured into the market fifty 
thousand shares. This stock had been 
sent from the Erie headquarters to Gould’s 
office by special messenger. Fisk had 
robbed the messenger, and turned the 
stock over, at market rates, to Vanderbilt's 
brokers. From a back office Gould and 
Fisk gleefully watched the old man put out 
his millions of good money for this worth- 
less paper. If that printing press don't 
break down, remarked Fisk, between 
cigar puffs. we'll give the d—d old 
hog all he wants of Erie.“ As rapidly as 
Vanderbilt’s checks came in, Gould 
and Fisk cautiously converted them into 
greenbacks. At night time they had six 
millions of dollars in national currency, 
and, what was perhaps more, they were as 
strongly entrenched in Erie as before. 
How Gould, Fisk and Drew, with five 
other directors, took advantage of a friendly 
fog to escape to Jersey City in row boats, 
their pockets stuffed with securities and 
greenbacks, how they ensconced them- 
selves in Taylor’s Hotel—Fort Taylor it 
was derisively called—safe from the New 
York courts, how injunction followed in- 
junction, how the officers of the law 
patiently waited, warrants in hand, to en- 
tice the fugitives again across the Hudson 
River, how unsuccessful attempts were 
made to kidnap them and take them back 
to New York, how the newspapers, the 
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Stock Exchange and the public constantly 
joined in the hue and cry—all that is now 
a familiar story. With his associates Gould 
now had six millions of dollars in cash, be- 
sides numerous other railroad securities. 
They were not safe, however, as their for- 
tune had been acquired by sales of stock 
which Judge Barnard had declared to be 
fraudulent. Numerous suits had been in- 
stituted by Vanderbilt to compel the con- 
spirators to disgorge; if they returned to 
New York, they would be arrested, and 
restitution might soon follow. Gould met 
the situation by a device childlike in its 
simplicity. This stock was illegal? Well, 
it must be legalized. Who had the power? 
Why, the Albany legislature, of course. 
Against Barnard’s injunctions Gould, there- 
fore, decided to place the enactments of 
the Albany lawmakers. How could this 
result be brought about? Gould simply 
decided to use a portion of that six millions 
of dollars which Vanderbilt had contributed 
to the Jersey City exchequer. Vanderbilt 
promptly appeared at Albany in an attempt 
to forestall the game. He had the senate 
appoint a committee to investigate the 
Erie management. Next day Gould’s 
representative introduced a bill to legalize 
the stock which Barnard had decreed 
fraudulent. The battle was nowon. More 
properly stated, the Albany vote-auction 
had begun. The statesmen had scented 
the contest from afar. Assembly and sena- 
torial elections had waged with especial 
alacrity that fall. The Albany grist, under 
Tweed’s management, was invariably fruit- 
ful, but what would it not he, with Gould 
and Drew ranged on one side and Vander- 
bilt on the other? Thus when Gould and 
the commodore appeared they found them- 
selves confronted by the ablest statesmen 
in both parties. The stake played for was 
ten millions of dollars of Erie stock. The 
complete history of that session will prob- 
ably never be written. Investigating com- 
mittees were appointed, but their reports 
are entirely untrustworthy. It is known, 
however, that Gould appeared at Albany, 
—in company with a deputy sheriff, for he 
was promptly arrested and released on bail, 
when he landed in New York State, and 
that he carried about a mysterious satchel, 
currently believed to contain the sinews of 
war. It is also known that, in that year, 
the Erie Railroad, according to its own 
ledgers, expended one million of dollars 
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for extra and legal services. Gould 
bore off the victory, and he himself ad- 
mitted on the witness stand the corrupt use 
of money. He testified that he paid five 
thousand dollars to Lou F. Payn—who is 
still with us—for which he did not get 
value received. I did it just to smooth 
him over, he said. I never took much 
stock in him.’’ Just what he gave those 
in whom he did ‘‘ take stock’’ we have no 
means of knowing. 

Thus the legislative battle with Vander- 
bilt was won. All the legal technicalities, 
however, were not yet satisfied, for Gould 
and his confréres were still in contempt 
and numerous Vanderbilt suits against them 
awaited trial. The commodore had his 
fifty thousand shares of worthless stock, 
and he loudly demanded that Gould and 
Fisk relieve him of it. To this they ulti- 
mately consented. They paid the com- 
modore two million five hundred thousand 
dollars in cash and one million two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in securities for 
fifty thousand shares, and also one million 
dollars for the privilege of calling for his 
remaining fifty thousand shares at any time 
within four months. This settlement left 
Gould and Fisk the absolute masters of the 
Erie Railroad. They now left their Jersey 
City citadel, and transferred the Erie office 
to the Grand Opera House, at Eighth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street. Gould 
became president, Fisk treasurer; Drew 
having outlived his usefulness was quietly 
dropped. For five years, until 1873, 
Gould and Fisk manipulated the railroad 
with an eye simply to their personal en- 
richment. "Without even formally con- 
sulting the other directors, they issued 
stocks and bonds in the utmost profusion, 
instituted ** improvements '' of the familiar 
kind, and unloaded at high figures prop- 
erties which had cost them little. In this 
business they constantly utilized their 
favorite allies, —the Tammany ring and 
the corrupt judiciary. Gould made William 
M. Tweed an Erie director. Thus he con- 
trolled the local machine and the legisla- 
ture. He openly admitted in court that 
he had constantly bribec the Albany poli- 
ticians. Money so spent, he said, was 
charged to the ** India rubber account.’’ 
Tweed's usefulness was strikingly shown 
when all the stockholders, English and 
American, combined to force Gould out. 
The legislature promptly passed the so- 
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called classification act under which 
only one-fifth the directors could retire 
each year. Gould also annexed his old 
judicial enemy, Judge Barnard, who served 
him with even greater disregard of judicial 
decency than he had served Vanderbilt. 
One evening, at Gould’s order, he held 
court in the apartments of Josephine Mans- 
field, Fisk’s mistress. Again the English 
shareholders sent over proxies for a large 
block of stock to be used in voting in a 
new management. Judge Barnard, by a 
regular and perfectly legal court order, de- 
livered these proxies to Gould and Fisk, 
who promptly voted them to maintain their 
own power! 

In this period, Gould increased the lia- 
bilities of the Erie Railroad at the rate of 
twelve million dollars a year. In 1868 its 
stock and outstanding accounts stood at 
fifty-one million dollars; in 1873 they had 
swollen to one hundred and fifteen million 
dollars. For this sixty-four million dollars 
increased expenditure the Erie had practi- 
cally nothing to show. The property had 
actually decreased in value, and its stock 
steadily gone down. The books showed 
that Gould had charged twelve million dol- 
lars to construction and equipment. Not 
a new rail had been laid, not a new engine 
bought, not a new station rebuilt. After 
a minute examination of the Erie books, 
an Erie expert declared that Gould had 
converted twelve million dollars to his per- 
sonal use. How extensive his indirect 
stealings were will never be known. His 
largest profits were perhaps made in the 
manipulation of Erie stock. As president, 
he instituted ruinous policies merely for 
the sake of putting down its shares. 

This régime lasted just as long as the 
political and judicial corruption on which 
it was based. Gould’s control of Erie went 
down with the political crash that annihi- 
lated William M. Tweed. Of the whole 
crowd Gould was the only one who did not 
come to a miserable end. Daniel Drew 
died in poverty, Fisk was murdered in a 
quarrel over a notorious woman, Judge 
Barnard was impeached, dismissed from 
the bench and forever prohibited from 
holding any position of honor and trust, 
and Tweed died in prison. With his props 
thus cut down, Gould was compelled to 
disgorge. He finally agreed to surrender 
his control of Erie and give back to the 
stockholders six million dollars of their mis- 
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appropriated money. This restitution he 
again turned to his profit. He knew that, 
once he left the Erie board, its stock would 
rise, and so he purchased largely. He 
speculated, in other words, upon his own 
reputation for dishonesty. Having played 
the market to the fullest extent, Gould, 
finally as a consideration for the withdrawal 
of all pending suits, delivered to the stock- 
holders real estate and securities nominally 
valued at six million dollars. When these 
were marketed, their actual value suddenly 
shrunk to two hundred thousand dollars! 
With his Erie profits Gould was able to 
engineer that other operation, which we 
have selected as illustrative of the methods 
by which his fortune was built up,—his 
attempted corner of the gold supply. He 
made his Erie millions, as has been seen, 
by the corrupt use of the State govern- 
ment and the courts. In his gold corner, 
he boldly aspired to make the Presiden 
of the United States his accomplice. His 
scheme was simplicity itself. Not more 
than fifteen millions of gold was actually in 
circulation. Because of its scarcity it sold 
at a constantly fluctuating premium, Any 
one who could control the supply could 
easily make millions. He could squeeze 
the ‘‘shorts,’’—the Wall Street gentle- 
men that is, —who, anticipating a rise, had 
made contracts for future delivery, and 
would also levy tribute upon the whole 
business world. Of his ability to control 
the fifteen million dollars outstanding 
Gould had not the slightest doubt. The 
uncertain factor was the ninety million dol- 
lars or ninety-five million dollars gold held 
in the federal treasury. Great as were 
Gould’s resources, he could not purchase 
all that. If the government should free 
any considerable amount, manifestly his 
scheme would fall through; if, on the other 
hand, it could be persuaded to retain all 
its gold in the Treasury vaults, Gould’s 
purpose would be quite as well served as 
if he owned it himself. Great business 
and financial considerations properly gov- 
erned the question. George S. Boutwell 
was secretary of the treasury, Ulysses S. 
Grant was president, and both regarded 
the gold question not primarily from the 
standpoint of the Wall Steet speculator. 
but of the legitimate business man. In 
every possible way Gould attempted to get 
their ear. He found a ready tool in A. 
R. Corbin, who had married a sister of 
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General Grant, and thus might be sup- 
posed to command Government secrets. 
Gould purchased two million dollars! worth 
of gold bonds for Corbin's account, paying 
him weekly profits sometimes as high as 
twenty-five thousand dollars. Corbin then 
secured, or claimed to secure, the appoint- 
ment of General Butterfield as sub-treas- 
urer at New York. Gould at once made 
a private loan to Butterfield, and afterwards 
asserted, though the latter denied it, that 
he carried a million and a half dollars of 
gold for him. 

Having fixed, as he believed, both 
Corbin and Butterfield, Gould now began 
to cast his lines for the President. He 
resorted to endless schemes to learn 
the administration’s gold policy. On 
June 18, Grant, taking a Fall River steam- 
boat to Boston, found himself face to face 
with Gould and Fisk. Gould and Fisk 
at once demonstrated great conversational 
powers, as well as much patriotic interest 
in the nation. The feasibility of selling 
gold was discussed pro and con,—though 
the President maintained a discreet silence. 
All the tactful prodding of the assembled 
financiers only drew from him an opinion 
that the country’s prosperity was somewhat 
fictitious, and might as well ‘‘be tapped 
one way as another." This somewhat 
Delphic utterance Gould and Fisk inter- 
preted unfavorably to their plans, —as sig- 
nifying that the President did not favor 
Governmental accumulation of gold. ‘‘ The 
remark,’’ said Gould afterwards, ‘‘ struck 
us like a wet blanket." However, they 
did not accept it as final. Then Gould 
tried another tack. He had a long edi- 
torial on ‘‘Grant’s Financial Policy 
written and printed in an influential New 
York newspaper. The public was let into 
the secret that the government proposed 
to hoard all itsgold. Gould sent a copy to 
Secretary Boutwell, hoping to draw an ex- 
pression of opinion. Mr. Boutwell ac- 
knowledged the communication with formal 
thanks, but said nothing about the Govern- 
ment's policy. Then Gould compelled 
Corbin to write directly to Grant. This 
letter was delivered by private messenger 
to Grant personally. The President read 
it carefully, then crumpled it up in his 
hands. Is there any reply ?’’ asked the 
messenger. ‘‘None,’’ replied Grant. 
Later, however, Mrs. Grant wrote to Cor- 
bin, expressing the President’s distress that 
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his relative had become entangled with the 
gold speculators, and directing him to dis- 
engage himself at once. 

Thus Gould finally learned that the 
President was not on his side. He de- 
cided therefore, upon the next best expe- 
dient, to make the public think that he 
was. Wall Street was flooded with rumors, 
innuendoes and deliberate statements, — all 
tending to prove the corrupt association 
of the federal government with the Gould 
crowd. Gould’s first work was to deceive 
his own associates. Fisk had not entered 
with his usual enthusiasm into the scheme, 
and, on his failure with President Grant, 
practically withdrew. Now Gould called 
him in, told him that Grant, Mrs. Grant, 
General Butterfield and others in high 
position, had joined hands with him, that 
no government gold would be sold, that 
again, as in the Erie affair, they were play- 
ing with loaded dice. The messenger who 
delivered Corbin's letter to the President, 
as described above, at once telegraphed to 
New York. Letter delivered all right. 
As Fisk got this message it read Letter 
delivered. All right," from which he 
naturally assumed that the President ac- 
ceded to the plan. Thus was he finally 
convinced that Grant was as great a rogue 
as himself and Gould. This statement, 
afterwards wrote James A. Garfield, 
** wickedly false, presented by Gould and 
Corbin was too tempting a bait for Fisk to 
resist. All the conspirators loudly 
boasted that they had on their side ** every- 
body in authority in the United States be- 
ginning with President Grant and ending 
with the doorkeepers in congress.’’ 

Wall Street, always credulous, really 
swallowed this, and consequently gold 
rose. For several months Gould had pur- 
chased largely. When he began, gold was 
quoted at one hundred and thirty. At 
this figure Gould bought seven million dol- 
lars, using the profits of his Erie manipula- 
tion. His purchases sent the price up to 
one hundred and forty-six. Then, as con- 
fidence in Gould’s ability to enlist govern- 
ment support failed, the price fell back to 
one hundred and thirty-two. This meant 
ruin, and, to save himself, Gould began 
purchasing again, and the price finally 
reached one hundred and thirty-seven and 
a half. Then the bears attacked him in 
force. His own broker became alarmed, 
turned against him, and sold short.“ 
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« They all left me like rats from a sinking 
ship, said Gould subsequently. It was 
now that he turned to Fisk and convinced 
him of Government collusion, as already 
described. The two controlled the Tenth 
National Bank and proceeded to use it as 
their own property. With its certified 
checks they purchased from thirty million 
to forty million dollarsin gold. Of course, as 
noted above, there was not that much free 
gold in the country. The purchases were 
largely speculative. Hundreds sold for 
future delivery gold that they did not 
possess in the belief that they could buy 
it in on a declining market. They bet, 
that is, that gold would go down, while 
Gould and his associates wagered that it 
would go up. Practically all merchants in 
the foreign trade joined in the speculation. 
In order to understand Gould’s scheme, it 
is necessary to understand how foreign busi- 
ness was generally transacted. All trade 
quotations were made, not in gold, but in 
currency. It was the only money-language 
the country understood. England, how- 
ever, with which country we had the larg- 
est trade, bought and sold its commodities 
in gold. Whenever London merchants 
bought in New York, they paid in gold. 
The New York merchants, on the other 
hand, made their purchases in currency. 
A certain period, ten days or two weeks, 
always elapsed between actual shipments 
and the receipt of payment. In this time 
gold might go up or down: If it wentup, the 
merchant got just so much more for his cot- 
ton; if it went down just so much less. What 
he wished above all else was absolute equi- 
librium, so that he could conduct business 
on a legitimate, non-speculative basis. His 
one recourse was, at the time he made his 
shipment, to borrow gold atits then quoted 
price, and the price, of course, in which 
he expected payment, contracting to pay 
it back when his money from abroad came 
in. In addition gold was needed, and 
likewise borrowed in large sums to pay 
customs dues. To facilitate these trans- 
actions a gold room had been established 
in the Stock Exchange. Here purchases 
and sales of gold averaged some sixty mil- 
lions of dollars daily. 

This constant demand for gold, from 
merchants and speculators, was Gould’s 
opportunity. He bought up, as we have 
seen, practically all there was in the market. 
Whenever a merchant in the foreign trade 
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needed it to pay his customs dues or facili- 
tate an exportation, or a speculator to cover 
his short contracts, he had to fal] back on 
Gould. He would lend it, then buy it 
back, then lend it again. In September, 
1869, he began to draw his lines closer. 
Towards the end of the month he found 
himself in a position to demand of mer- 
chants, brokers, speculators and bankers, 
anywhere from sixty million to one hun- 
dred million dollars in gold. On the one 
hand, Gould and his allies held all the 
gold in the market, on the other practically 
all the gold owned had been borrowed from 
them. Thus they could force their victims 
to pay, and also dictate the price. It was 
about the end of September that New York 
realized the truth. There was an imme- 
diate scurry to cover. Merchants who had 
borrowed from Gould attempted to buy 
from him the gold with which to pay; specu- 
lators who had sold ‘‘short’’ made simi- 
lar appeals. All their struggles, however, 
had the same effect, they simply put up 
the price of gold. In order to stimulate it 
still further Gould sent his own brokers in 
to bid. Meanwhile he scattered broad- 
cast rumors of his intentions. No mercy 
was to be shown, every one was to be 
squeezed to the last penny. Gould had a 
list of some two hundred New York mer- 
chants, many leading men, who owed him 
gold. He seriously proposed to print all 
the names in the newspapers, demanding 
an immediate settlement at one hundred 
and sixty. His lawyers advised, however, 
that this might be adjudged conspiracy, so 
the idea was dropped. 

Thus dawned Friday, September 24. 
1869—a day memorable in Wall Street an- 
nals as Black Friday.“ The nerves of the 
business world had been strained to the 
breaking point. For several days previous 
the whole frenzied town, in its attempts to 
get a little of the precious metal, had suc- 
ceeded only in putting up its price. Each 
increase meant losses amounting to mil- 
lions. To-day they must stem the tide, 
get their gold, or suffer overwhelming ruin. 
At an early hour, long before the Stock 
Exchange was opened, the crowds began 
pouring into Broad Street from every direc- 
tion. Every broker’s office where bulletin 
boards were exhibited was packed to suffo- 
cation. All over the city, in restaurants, 
saloons and other public places where quota- 
tions were received, the crowds assembled. 
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Newspaper offices were impassable. These 
scenes were not confined to New York. 
Every city had its merchants in debt to 
Gould, every village had its petty beais 
and bulls. They now feverishly assembled 
in the telegraph offices waiting market fluc- 
tuations. Interest was not limited to this 
country. Every foreign Bourse had its 
speculators now gathered around the quo- 
tation boards. The nervous center of the 
world’s financial market that morning was 
the small gold room of the Stock Exchange, 
where a reckless speculative gang, having 
finally succeeded in getting the whole avail- 
able gold supply in their hands, had now 
gathered to levy tribute. 

The crowds crashed into the Stock Ex- 
change as quickly as the doors opened. 
Broad Street was all but impassable, Wall, 
New, Nassau and Exchange Place swayed 
with wild, gesticulating humanity. All 
social grades were represented. Tweed 
aldermen, Albany legislators, congressmen, 
capitalists, staid merchants, millionaires, 
** society ” butterflies, tattered Wall Street 
derelicts, —all were there in a mad rush 
for gold. Fisk rode down in a gaudy 
barouche, an actress on each side, effu- 
sively greeted John Morissey the prize 
fighter, and disappeared in the brokerage 
office of William Heath. Gould, the exe- 
crations of the crowd in his ears, slunk 
into his office by a back entrance. Then 
he issued instructions for the day's cam- 
paign. All actual buying, he stipulated, 
was to be done in Fisk's name, —why, will 
appear later. His brokers were William 
Belden, a former partner of Fisk; Albert 
Speyer and William Smith, of Gould's own 
firm of Smith, Gould, Martin & Company. 
They were instructed to strain every nerve 
to advance the price; to buy, if necessary, 
all the gold offered up to two hundred. 
Meanwhile, before the exchange opened, 
scores of merchants, pitifully dilapidated, 
filed into Gould's office, begging that they 
be allowed to settle before gold touched 
two hundred. In this way Gould sold out, 
at high rates, a large part of his stock. 

In the middle of the gold room was a 
small fountain. Around this the day's 
proceedings began. Gould's own brokers, 
pale, haggard, half distrustful and half 
ashamed of their work, started the bids. 
Gold had closed the day previously at one 
hundred and forty-four. Now a Gould 
broker offered one hundred and forty-five 
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for one hundred thousand dollars gold. 

His onhy response were the curses and 
fist shakings of a bedraggled, perspiring 
crowd. 

* One hundred and forty-six for one 
hundred thousand dollars gold.“ 

Still there was no response. 

** One hundred and forty-seven. ” 

Each advancing point meant millions 
in profits to Gould, and likewise millions 
in losses to the community. At every 
advance the crowds, losing all restraint, 
alternately roared and wept. 

** One hundred and forty-eight. '' 

** One hundred and forty-nine.” 

Above the pandemonium the monoto- 
nous voices of the Gould brokers could be 
heard, quietly, remorselessly, putting up 
the price. 

One hundred and fifty.’’ 

** One hundred and fifty-one."' 

At this point the buying began. Hither- 
to the crowd had been held magically spell- 
bound. The audacity of the Gould brokers 
had paralyzed all. Board brokers were 
particularly dazed. In face of the clique's 
demonstrated power no one seemed able 
to bid,—even to make the feeblest attempt 
to check the terrible rise. A few uptown 
merchants now, however, started to pur- 
chase. Soon the bidding degenerated into 
panic. Every one scrambled to get their 
gold now while the price, judged by what 
had already happened and the unques- 
tioned power of the gang, seemed low. All 
purchases, however, meant enormous 
losses. Fortunes accumulated through 
years of self-sacrificing toil were swept away 
in a moment. In their craze men ran aim- 
lessly about the room, moaning, screaming, 
vainly appealing for help. Outside, where 
the crowds breathlessly waited announce- 
ments, the same scenes were repeated. 
Ruined men, unable to get into the build- 
ing itself, pushed, cursed and fought. At 
each rise in the price, the rage against 
Gould increased. When the bid reached 
one hundred and fifty there were cries of 
„Lynch! Lynch!" 

And, meanwhile, what was the plotter 
of all this mischief doing? He was selling 
gold! To whom was he selling? To Fisk 
and all his own associates. He was the 
only man who really understood the situa- 
tion, who knew, that is, upon what a flimsy 
basis his ‘‘corner’’ rested. He sent Fisk, 
Belden and Speyer into the gold room to 
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advance the price, ostensibly for the benefit 
of the clique, and when it had reached a 
certain point, unloaded on his own account. 
He had sold largely, unknown to his con- 
federates, the day before. 

By eleven o’clock, gold reached one hun- 
dred and sixty. The Stock Exchange was 
now infected. All securities went down. 
New York Central tumbled a hundred 
points, Lake Shore, and all the other strong 
issues of the day, declined enormously. 
Commodore Vanderbilt, and other leaders, 
vainly attempted to stem the tide. In the 
gold room transactions now reached mil- 
lions. Merchants trampled on each other 
in the rush to buy before the price reached 
two hundred and more; the bears, con- 
vinced that the ring could not maintain 
their pace forever, ‘‘sold short.’’ Belden 
and Speyer, acting under orders, purchased 
everything offered. By noon they had 
calls for three hundred million dollars gold. 
The gang showed no signs of resistance. 
The more they were threatened, the higher 
they put the price. 

I'm told I’m going to be shot, shouted 
Speyer from the platform. Well, shoot 
me! I’m going to bid gold right up and 
want to see the cowards and scoundrels 
who intend to shoot me. Here I am a 
good target! Shoot away! 

* I'll bet fifty thousand dollars that gold 
goes to two hundred!’’ bawled Fisk from 
the other end of the room. 

Meanwhile telegrams from all over the 
country flooded Wall Street. Buy gold! 
buy at any price! Buy now!'' Brokers 
fell over each other in their efforts to exe- 
cute these and other orders. Every few 
thousands offered, even at one hundred 
and fifty-nine and one hundred and sixty, 
precipitated a stampede to buy. Men 
fought over each block like dogs over a 
bone. It's mine! It's mine! and the 
shrieks were usually followed by fisticuffs. 
The room became a living hell, when, 
amid demoniacal screaming one million 
dollars in gold was sold at one hundred 
and sixty-two. 

Then suddenly, there camea pause. All 
voices, as though at a preconcerted signal, 
ceased. Bulls and bears gazed perplexedly 
at one another, brokers ceased to bid, 
suddenly purchasers stopped their rush to 
buy. What did it mean? Interest was sud- 
denly centered upon James Brown, one 
of New York's leading merchants and 
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bankers. From out the silence rang his 
clear and penetrating voice. 

** [ offer one million dollars for one hun- 
dred and sixty-two.’’ 

The gang was bewildered. At last their 
bluff was called. Here was an outsider 
who was willing to sell them gold at their own 
figure. Brown’s offer, however, elicited 
no response. 

„Another million at one hundred and 
sixty-one’’ he clearly repeated. The mil- 
lion was sold. 

Another at one hundred and sixty, 
—and this too was at once taken up. 

„Another at one hundred and fifty- 
nine.’’ 

„Another at one hundred and fifty- 
eight. 

Then a dozen hatless brokers rushed into 


the room. Treasury selling! Treasury 
selling! they shrieked. The Govern- 
ment is letting loose its gold! Boutwell 


and Grant are helping us out! 

Merchants and speculators, who, a few 
minutes before, had fought as gold rapidly 
mounted beyond their reach, now fell upon 
one another’s necks, threw up their hats 
and made the rafters ring with their cheers. 
The roar was taken up by those outside, 
and the news flashed to every part of the 
world. The bubble had burst, the attempt 
to corner gold had failed, Gould and Fisk 
and his gang, so far as were then apparent, 
were irretrievably ruined. In fifteen 
minutes after the news was received, gold 
had fallen to one hundred and thirty-three, 
or precisely where it was when Gould, a 
few months before, had begun his cam- 
paign. Grant and Boutwell, that is, far 
from supporting the Gould gang, had in- 
terfered in the struggle against them. 
They ordered General Butterfield at New 
York to sell four million dollars in gold and 
four million dollars in bonds. This was 
not enough in itself to supply the demand, 
but the action destroyed the entire foun- 
dation on which the gold conspiracy rested, 
—a wide belief that Gould and Fisk had 
the Government on their side. If Boutwell 
sold four million dollars to-day, who knew 
that he would not sell ten million dollars 
to-morrow ? 

Great fortunes, however, had been lost. 
Hundreds had purchased at prices that 
spelled inevitable ruin. Thousands had 
lost in general securities. The mob, bent 
on revenge, started for the office of Smith, 
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Gould, Martin & Co. All who had sold 
demanded that Gould fulfil his contracts. 
The inside was guarded by deputy sheriffs. 
Mr. Smith appeared and said that his firm 
would fulfil all its contracts the next day. 
The mob cried for Gould. He is not 
here,’’ it was informed. Indeed he was 
not. At that moment he and Fisk sneaked 
out of the back entrance of William 
Heath's office into a cab. They pulled 
down the curtain and were whisked off to 
the office of the Erie Railroad Company. 

In the evening crowds assembled at the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, the Waldorf of the 
day, to cast up accounts. Gould, they 
said, was clearly a ruined man. He had 
contracted to buy many millions at prices 
ranging from one hundred and forty-three 
to one hundred and sixty-two, and with 
gold at one hundred and thirty-three, the 
fulfilment of the contracts must then wipe 
out more than his entire fortune. The 
most sinister influence of the day was ended 
forever. Fisk, Belden and Speyer were 
also convinced that their time had come. 
In rage, Fisk turned on Gould. D— 
you!’’ he said. Vou said that Corbin 
had fixed the government, that no govern- 
ment gold would be let out. Now we' re 
all done for." Indeed, when Fisk died, 
two years later, his fortune amounted to 
Practically nothing. Belden and Speyer 
were both absolutely ruined, and Wall 
Street knew them no more. Smith lived 
for some years on his wife's bounty; Mar- 


tin died, impoverished, in an insane 
asylum. 
And Gould? His confederates and his 


Wall Street enemies easily demonstrated 
that he had lost thirty million dollars in 
the gold pool. In fact he made eleven 
million dollars. In the first place, it will 
be recalled, he quietly sold millions in gold 
while his confederates bought, and also 
made many large private settlements at 
high figures. Still he had contracted to 
purchase, at ridiculous prices, an enormous 
amount. Unless he fulfilled these con- 
tracts, he could be declared a bankrupt, 
and all his gold sold out, under the rule, 
to satisfy his creditors. Gould went for 
assistance to the Tammany judges. In- 
junction followed injunction ; the Stock 
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Exchange and the gold room were prohib- 
ited from enforcing their rules against 
Gould. In a single day Gould and Fisk 
obtained twelve injunctions and judicial 
orders. The Gold Clearing House was 
placed in the hands of a receiver. Its 
officers were restrained from making settle- 
ments except on the order of the court. 
Gould and Fisk's brokers were enjoined 
from settling any contracts. Thus corrupt 
judges allowed them to pocket an enor- 
mous plunder. 

We might give in similar detail the story 
of Gould's numerous other Wall Street 
exploits. We might tell how, soon after 
the collapse of the gold corner, he plunged 
into the Union Pacific Railroad, became 
the leading factor in its management, 
bulled and beared its stock for fifteen 
years, at the end checking up personal 
winnings to the extent of forty million dol- 
lars; how, in 1880, by engineering a stock 
market campaign against the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, he nearly 
forced it into bankruptcy, and thus secured 
at a fraction of its value the control which 
his family stil retains. Similar stories 
might be told of his acquisition of the 
Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, the Man- 
hattan Elevated. All this, however, would 
add little to the main theme. The setting 
would be changed, but in the methods 
used the story would be the Erie Railroad 
and the gold panic all over again. 

- After all the financial career led by 
Gould brought its own penalties. His 
private life was irreproachable, but his 
constitution was unable to stand the Wall 
Street pace at which he lived. He died 
in 1892, only fifty-five years old, a nervous 
wreck. He himself said, a few months 
before his death, that he was the most 
hated man in the United States. He 
went about constantly accompanied by a 
bodyguard, so great was his fear of per- 
sonal violence. None of the criticism in- 
spired by his taking off was so eloquent as 
that sounded by his own favorite organ of 
public opinion, —the stock ticker. Simul- 
taneously with his death the stock of prac- 
tically every corporation in which he was in- 
terested went up. No harder judgment was 
ever passed upon a departed millionaire. 
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HOUSE OF NOGI 


A True Story 


By Adachi 


called Hiroshima. Pretty 
indeed are her airs as she 
lords over the many charms 
of the world-famous inland 
- sea of Nippon, ripening in 
the sun and the sea of the south. So far 
from the scenes of the present war, she 
had never for once dared to hope even for 
a stray favor from Fame. After the fall 
of Port Arthur, however, with that vol- 
canic suddenness in which she had come 
out of the depth into the sun, she was 
called upon to cast aside her gray gown of 
obscurity. Upon her were provided many 
large quarters for the reception of the sol- 
diers of Russia who had gilded that dis- 
reputable Muscovite failure at the slipper- 
tip of the Liao-tong peninsula with so 
superb a glory that the fall of it seems 
to-day to outshine many a victory, many 
an achievement on the pages of history. 

Among the prisoners quartered upon 
the island was General Fock. 

Among the Nippon officers on duty at 
the island you could meet, in the early 
days of this year, a soldier whom his men 
and his country delighted to honor, under 
the name of Lieutenant Watanabe Shin. 
Like his Russian friends, he knew Port 
Arthur well—at least the approaches to it. 
At the storming of Namako Yama, Lieu- 
tenant Watanabe had received seven bul- 
lets. Evidently he had not taken them, 
for he had wished to go ahead and do a 
little more fighting. His friends, however, 
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were wiser than he, had dragged him out 
of the mêlée, he had been shipped home 
to study, and, if only his impatient spirit 
would permit him, to appreciate to the 
best of his ability the kinder art of healing 
in one of the army hospitals. He had recov- 
ered—another monument in the flesh and 
in life, and not of stone or of metal. 
And after his recovery, when the Russians 
came to Hiroshima, the lieutenant renewed 
his acquaintance with them, if not any 
more sincere in his admiration for the 
heroic defenders of Port Arthur, if not any 
more heartfelt and cordial, certainly in a 
much more genial surrounding than at the 
Liao-tong. His friends, both the Russian 
and of Nippon, had long since noted 
something rather singular about the lieu- 
tenant. With him he had a sword. Awake 
or asleep, he could not get along without 
its constant company. 

It came to pass that General Fock was 
to be transferred from the Island to the 
quarters in the city of Nagoya—it is a his- 
toric city, famous for its castle built by the 
famous general called Kato Kiyomasa, and 
as you might remember it was the strange, 
religious banner of this same general which 
flooded Korea in those ancient days, with 
the tales of Nippon valor. 

To Lieutenant Watanabe was given the 
distinction of escorting General Fock and 
his friends to Hiroshima, and they took a 
railway coach together, the famous engineer 
general and the lieutenant, at Ujina. 

Beyond all praise, General Fock con- 
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cluded his encomium on General Nogi, 
which was enthusiastic, violently enthusi- 
astic with that violence of enthusiasm with 
which the schoolboys are known to over- 
whelm, of a commencement day, the heroic 
memories of Alexander and  Kusunoki 
Masashige (who, by the by, bears the 
proud title of being the father of Nippon 
patriotism). ‘‘I have heard it said that 
the general lost both of his beloved sons 
in battle. It is a great deal that his ex- 
cellency has given to the cause of his 
country. Who can say how he must have 
felt !"' 

To the great surprise of the Russian 
general, Lieutenant Watanabe was silent, 
his head bowed, his chin upon his chest, 
and the eyes, which were drooping, began 
to fill, General Fock was also silent now. 
He knew that the young lieutenant now 
sharing with him a railway coach fought 
under the famous general the victor of 
Port Arthur. He watched with profound 
interest the emotional storm which he so 
unwittingly called forth in the heart of his 
young friend by mentioning the name of 
General Nogi. 

At last the lieutenant raised his head. 
He did not wipe his tears, the eyes that 
swam were also full of fire, they looked, 
like those of a true soldier, straight into 
the eyes of the Russian general. Lieuten- 
ant Watanabe held out the sword which he 
wore, as of wont, at his belt—the sword it 
was, the young lieutenant's devotion to 
whose company had been the talk of Hiro- 
shima—and in a tone trembling under a 
heavy weight of emotion, and the voice 
choked and drowned now and again with 
tears you could not see, the young officer 
began his tale: 

**'Twenty-seventh of May, last year 
that was the day. I can see everything 
now as if they be right before my eyes 
even as I am speaking to you. That, as 
you remember, was the day following the 
battle of the Nanshan. Some one told 
me that my comrade, sub-Lieutenant Nogi, 
was in the hospital wounded. I remember 
I did not take the time to be even civil to 
the man who gave me the news. I drop- 
ped everything. I raced to the rear like 
mad to the field hospital. Sure enough, 
there he was upon a mat, Buddhas and 
rakwans! The very flowering of youth 
and vigorous manhood when I had seen 
him the day before, he was now pale, hag- 
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gard, broken—not even a good enough 
shadow to look upon, as we say at home. 
Amazed, I stood without a word. I could 
not hide the tears which overwhelmed me. 

Ah, kimi, Nogi-kun, what is this? 
All is over, is it?' I blurted out, beside 
myself. ‘Even within this very day, who 
can say? Speak to me, is there anything— 
any messages 

Suddenly Lieutenant Nogi interrupted 
me with a husky shout, which sounded to 
me so strangely loud from those pallid lips 
of his: ‘Nonsense! A soldier dies—what 
is there that is unusual about it? Mes- 
sages—why should there be any?’ 

** More and more amazed, dumfounded 
in fact, and a little paralyzed in the very 
presence of death, I nevertheless managed 
to say to him: * The death upon the field 
—of course, we have never expected any- 
thing else, I know. But a soldier, does 
he not also know the pity of things? Are 
we, then, without a heart? You have 
your father and your mother and your 
brother—' 

„Silence. . . I was very much ex- 
cited; I cannot now say how long. It was 
Lieutenant Nogi who spoke: 

** Watanabe-kun, your deep and abid- 
ing friendship I have not enough words to 
thank you for it. As for the messages for 
my folks, which you wish me to send 
through your kindness, there are none. 
One thing I regret. "The day I started 
from home for the battlefield, Father above 
summoned me to him, invited me to par- 
take of a parting cup. Also he gave me a 
sword, a famous sword which had been 
handed down through many generations in 
the Nogi family, as a parting gift, saying: 
„Strike down the enemy of your country 
till the blade breaks, then, you too, can 
die." And here I am, as yet, I have 
never had an opportunity of closing with 
the enemy, never seen with my eyes how 
splendid is the temper of the blade, and 
I am dying. It's a hard luck.“ And once 
more I say the tears came into his eyes, 
rolled down through the thick shadows of 
death which were already gathering upon 
his pale, hollow cheeks, and disappeared 
upon the pillow. He went on: I want you 
to take the sword; you will not refuse, will 
you? When you enter Port Arthur, use 
it for me. My ghost shall dwell in this 
blade.’ I watched the flickering of a 
smile upon his colorless lips. His eyes 
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closed slowly. He was no more. Not 
being able to convince myself that the 
voice that had been within my ears a few 
minutes ago was now forever still, I called 
and called to my comrade. He was beyond 
all human voices. 

„J, myself, shouldered his body, carried 
it to the top of the Nanshan. I roamed 
over the battlefield carefully. Upon the 
apex of the hill, my eyes fell upon a splendid 
prospect. There, I buried what remained 
of my heroic comrade. Since then, night 
and day, I have never parted with this 
sword. 

** At the storming of the Namako Yama, 
we rushed into the thick of the enemy. 
There the fighting was after the heroic 
fashion of the Samurai days. With 
this blade I cut down two men who rushed 
upon me. As they fell cut in two, I could 
not help shouting, ‘ Nogi-kun, it cuts, 
cuts well  Isee your soul is in it. Never 
fear, until the sword breaks, as long as 
this arm continues to hold it.' 

** After the assault, I carried back seven 
Russian bullets—not in my pockets ex- 
actly—to our field hospital. Nogi Yasu- 
suke, the younger brother of sub-Lieuten- 
ant Nogi Katsusuke came to see me. I 
told him of the death of his elder brother, 
of the sword which he had given to me, 
of the words which he spoke with his last 
breaths. We were both moved to tears. 
Then I heard his voice, made strange 
through emotion and quite out of tune, 
say: ‘Sub-Lieutenant Watanabe, I wish 
to thank you for the brave deeds with 
which you honored the sword of my 
elder brother, I want to thank you in his 
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name. I too, carry with me a sword 
which was given me by Father above. 
Like my brother, I wish with all my heart, 
that I shall be able to fight the enemy 
well. I am going to follow in my brother’s 
steps. We parted, and parted to meet 
never more. Not so long after that, the 
blood of the then only surviving child of 
General Nogi made the Two Hundred 
Meter Hill doubly famous in history. The 
news of his death struck me so severely 
that it made me foolish. I complained to 
the gods; raved against fate. His 
father and especially his mother, how 
would they hear this news?’ I remember 
repeating to myself on my cot at the hos- 
pital. It has paralyzed me who am only 
his comrade. And here I am getting bet- 
ter and better every day although I have 
received seven bullets into me. And the 
Nogi brothers died with a bullet apiece. I 
can not understand it. And I complained 
like a foolish old woman for a long time.“ 


There were tears in the eyes of the 
Russian general now. 

What a pity,’’ said Gen. Fock, very 
much touched. It is heart-rending.’’ 

Another Russian general who was shar- 
ing the coach, also said: It's a tragedy 
all the more sad because it is so dramatic. 
General Nogi is a soldier and a man. He 
would know how to take a thing of this 
sort, naturally. As for the mother, what 
news this must be to her! We shall be 
happy if you would be good enough to 
carry to her ladyship the expressions of our 
admirations for her sons and the regrets 
we all feel in the loss of such brave men.“ 
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PDRANIKLIN:.IHE CITIZEN 


The Model of Old-Fashioned American Citizenship 


By George W. Alger 


AUTHOR OF ** THE CITIZEN AND THE JURY ?? 


of Franklin that most of us 
form our ideas of our great 
2 historical characters from 
school histories. We were 
Wes introduced to him in our 
youth and under the worst of auspices. 
For in that part of the story of the Revo- 
lution where each daily lesson is full of ex- 
citing events, when the great embattled 
farmers are chasing redcoats and killing Hes- 
sians, fighting thrilling battles and doing 
those interesting things which make the 
story of the Revolution a schoolboy's 
romance, the music seems to stop suddenly 
and the rapidly moving figures of our 
fighting fathers are swept’ ruthlessly from 
the stage and out shuffles an old man, 
with a broad, shrewd and homely face, 
queer glasses, and a head surmounted by 
an atrocious fur hat—Benjamin Franklin. 

How can a boy see anything heroic in 
an old man, no fighter, whose biography 
is in a foot-note, which does not count in 
examination? An old man, moreover, 
whose foot-note biography generally con- 
tains nothing exciting, or even interesting, 
except the story of his kite or the ridicu- 
lous figure he made with his three loaves 
of bread, one under each arm and one in 
his mouth, on his first entry into Philadel- 
phia. 

Every American schoolboy, as he reads 
the history of his country, has born in him 
an essentially dramatic ambition—the am- 
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bition that at some far-off day—in some 
far-off crisis of his country’s existence, he, 
too, may add a thrilling page to some 
schoolboy’s history, may do some deed 
of daring—like mad Anthony Wayne may 
carry some post by storm, die generously 
like Hale or De Kalb, may scourge the 
seas like Paul Jones. But what boy’s 
ambition does the old man in the fur hat: 
inspire? What schoolboy knows that it 
was really a great thing to finance the 
American Revolution ? 

It is precisely because he is the great 
American whom most of us fafled to appre- 
ciate in our youth—not entirely through 
our fault—that in this month, which con- 
tains the second centennial of Franklin's 
birth, we should in our maturer years re- 
turn to a study of one who was perhaps 
the first great American citizen and pay to 
his memory a belated tribute. 

It is fortunate for Franklin that the sec- 
ond centenary of his birth falls as it does, 
for we are realizing, year by year, the 
supreme importance of the things he stood 
for, the supreme importance to a country 
whose future is to be won through the arts 
of peace and not of war, of his type of cit- 
izenship. We have suffered from the mil- 
itary ideal of citizenship, for it made and 
makes the citizenship of peace seem dull, 
tame and not worth while. The country 
has never lacked men who would die for it. 
Such danger as it is in to-day lies in its 
lack of men willing to do something for it 
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while they are alive with their skins not in 
danger. 

The newspapers and magazines are full 
of the crooked doings of men who are 
to-day undermining the foundations of a 
government for which, in times of war, 
they would carry a gun. Our supreme 
problem in these days, when so much is 
being said of corruption in office and the 
corrupting influences of business men on 
public life, the supreme problem is, how 
shall we make the ideal of citizenship— 
plain, everyday citizenship—seem some- 
thing highly important and worth striving 
for? The lesson which we can learn from 
the career of Franklin is the tremendous, 
permanent value of this type of citizen- 
ship. 

In point of time he was the first great 
American citizen. He was widely and favor- 
ably known and nearing the middle of his 
career before Washington was in his teens. 
He was nearly seventy when the crisis of 
the Revolution came, and when as an old 
man, full of honors and years, feeble and 
afflicted with gout and rheumatism, he 
brought France to our aid at the critical 
day of our struggle for independence, and 
secured the funds which made the success 
of the Revolution possible. 

Though he was born two hundred years 
ago, on the 17th of January, and the social 
conditions of his time were so unlike our 
own, there is a marked similarity between 
Franklin and the type of big business men 
of whom we complain so bitterly to-day. 
For up to a certain point his career and his 
interests in life were curiously like not a 
few of our own great magnates. 

He was born poor, had little school 
education and began life with an insatiable 
desire to improve himself and his condi- 
tion. Economy and frugality were his in 
a marked degree. No man ever lived who 
had a greater notion of the value of time. 
Sparks tells an anecdote illustrating this, 
which we have no reason to consider as 
merely a jest. Franklin’s father, like every 
good old-time New Englander, said grace 
before meals three times a day. One day 
when a barrel of pork was received at the 
house, young Benjamin earnestly en- 
treated his parent to bless the meat in the 
barrel and thereby save the time spent on 
blessing at each meal the portion put on 
the table. He worked with enormous in- 
dustry. When he set up his printing shop 
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in Philadelphia in partnership with Mere- 
dith, it was this industry which gave the 
young firm credit. For the industry of 
that Franklin," said Dr. Baird at the 
Merchants’ Every Night Club, is 
superior to anything I have ever seen of 
the kind. I see him still at work when I 
go from the club and he is at work again 
before his neighbors are out of bed.“ 

He lived simply—almost parsimoniously 
—and spent nothing on display. Gener- 
ous though he was to his immediate rela- 
tives, to his friends and those in distress, 
he was close in his ordinary business deal- 
ings. He allowed himself few luxuries and 
saved money rigorously from his youth up. 
No reader of his autobiography can help 
feeling sympathy with his poor London 
landlady, the widow in Duke Street, who 
was so lame in her knees with the gout and 
therefore seldom stirred out of her room, 
and who found young Franklin so interest- 
ing. He found her equally good com- 
pany, but when after patient searching be 
discovered a boarding place which was 
thirty-six cents a week cheaper, he threat- 
ened to leave and she had to abate him 
forty-eight cents a week to keep her con- 
genial boarder. 

He certainly cared a great deal about 
money. He was shrewd and long-headed 
in getting it. He believed in it and 
was forever writing about it, and advising 
young tradesmen on The Way to 
Wealth ” and how to find it. Poor Rich- 
ard's Almanack is a materialist’s catechism, 
full of wise saws on the saving of money 
and the tangible advantages of industry. 
The qualities which Franklin possessed, 
the business shrewdness and foresight, the 
executive ability and the combination in 
him of industry, economy and endless 
patience would make him a multi-million- 
aire to-day. It made him very well to do 
in his own time. He left a fortune of 
over $150,000. 

At the height of his business career he 
was, in his chosen calling, the best as well 
as the most successful printer in the Colo- 
nies, earning annually four times as much 
as his most fortunate rival. He was editor, 
composer, publisher, bookbinder, stationer; 
he made lamp-black and ink, dealt in rags, 
sold soap and live geese feathers and 
** very good sack at six shillings a gallon.’’ 
He had the best jobs of printing of New 
Jersey, Maryland, Pennsylvania and by 
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partnership in Virginia, New York, the 
Carolinas and Georgia. He published 
school books and hand books in medicine 
and farriery. Poor Richard's Almanack 
had to go to press in October, so as to be 
ready for the New Year, so great was the 
demand for it. He was postmaster-general 
and clerk of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly and earned by all these separate 
irons in these different fires $10,000 per 
year. At forty-two he was a free man, for 
he had an estate of $3,500 per year. He 
had earned leisure, that leisure which poor 
Richard describes as ‘‘the time for doing 
something useful. This leisure the dih- 
gent man will obtain, the lazy man 
never. 

Thus much has been said of Franklin 
in his character as a business man, because 
it is the substructure of his character as a 
public man. He was the original Ameri- 
can business man in public life. It should 
be borne in mind that it was while he was 
actively and laboriously engaged in a pur- 
suit which he loved, that of making money, 
he found time to perform those many acts 
of wise citizenship, which form the sub- 
stantial foundation of his later career as a 
statesman. He could do successful busi- 
ness and still find time for public service. 

He was particular about the way of do- 
ing that business moreover. He was par- 
ticular about the way in which he made 
his money. He was not of that too familiar 
type of big business men who square ex- 
tortion and oppression by philantrophy. 
He took no rebates. When he first started 
his newspaper in Philadelphia, his rival 
was Brad ford, who in addition to publish- 
ing a paper was postmaster- general of the 
Colonies. Bradford used his authority as 
postmaster-general to practically exclude 
Franklin's papers from the mail by forbid- 
ding the Post Riders to carry them. Frank- 
lin shortly after succeeded Bradford as 
postmaster-general. Here was the oppor- 
tunity to build a monopoly and crush his 
old rival. But the thought never seems 
to have entered his head that the news- 
paper business of the Colonies belonged 
to him. He says of Bradford in his at- 
tempt to crush Franklin’s newspaper: I 
thought so meanly of him for it that when 
I afterward came into his situation, I took 
care never to imitate him. 

He believed in fair competition, in free- 
dom for others as well as himself and 
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cared more for his personal independence 
in the conduct of his business than for the 
business itself. The story of the sawdust 
pudding should be known in every news- 
paper office in the country. When he first 
started his Gazette, he made some free 
comments on certain public officials, and 
some of the influential patrons of the 
paper resented it and tried to stop it. He 
invited them to dinner. When they came~ 
they found nothing on the table but a 
pudding made of coarse meal and a jug of 
water. They sat down. Franklin filled 
their plates and then his own and pro- 
ceeded to eat heartily but his guests could 
not swallow the staff. After a few mo- 
ments Franklin rose and looking at them 
said quietly: ‘‘ My friends, any man who 
can subsist on sawdust pudding as I can, 
needs no man’s patronage."' 

This is what the liberty of the press 
meant to the first great American printer. 

There is something humorous to us in 
these days about the simple-mindedness 
of Franklin’s honesty. His autobiography 
affords us one unconscious example. When 
Braddock came over in the French and 
Indian war with his British regulars, and 
before he met the historic disaster which 
cost him his life, he had great difficulty in 
getting horses and wagons to pull ordnance 
and carry camp supplies, and Franklin set 
about helping him to get the necessary 
transportation. The Pennsylvania farmers 
were suspicious. They did not know 
Braddock, they did not know Franklin, 
and insisted on his bond for the perform- 
ance of Braddock’s promises. There was 
absolutely no reason why Franklin should 
give it, for he was in no sense an army 
contractor, but was simply trying to be of 
practical help in an emergency in the war. 
But he gave his personal bond and ad- 
vanced considerable sums from his own 
funds to procure the wagons. As every- 
body knows, Braddock was defeated and 
the wagons and horses were lost. The 
farmers came back to Franklin, and he 
nearly had to pay twenty thousand pounds, 
which would have ruined him, but a com- 
mission was finally created to adjust and 
pay the claims. As for the cash advances 
he had made, Braddock’s successor inti- 
mated that Franklin had probably made 
enough ‘rake off on the transportation 
contracts so that he could stand the loss 
of his advances, and laughed incredulously 
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at him when the honest printer declared 
indignantly that he had not pocketed a 
farthing.  **I have since learned, says 
Franklin in his autobiography, **that im- 
mense fortunes are often made in such 
employments.’’ What homespun simplic- 
ity! How curiously, in an age of direct- 
ors, do these words sound! How remote 
and foreign seems the honest, wise old 
man's innocence of ‘‘graft!’’ 

Franklin never was a rich man. The 
things which he accomplished, the perma- 
nent monuments which he left, were cre- 
ated not by gifts of his money, but by 
gifts of himself. He had an extremely 
practical mind. He was always looking 
around for opportunities to do something 
useful, for improvements which could be 
made which should be of benefit to the 
public, and he found time to accomplish 
them. 

He founded the first high school of the 
State, which before his death developed 
into the present University of Pennsylva- 
nia. It was through his great influence in 
supporting Dr. Bond that the Philadelphia 
Hospital was established. "Through the 
** Junto,” the debating society which he 
had established, was founded by his active 
management the Philadelphia Library, the 
first circulating library in America from 
which books could be taken to the homes 
of the readers—the parent of thousands 
of circulating libraries all over the land. 
These are a portion of the local interests 
with which Franklin's name is associated. 
The association of his name with these 
public enterprises should not be under- 
stood, however, as meaning that they were 
built on his money, either wholly or main- 
ly He never had enough money for that. 
They were founded on his wise plans, on 
his generous expenditure of time, trouble 
and thought. 

These things were done amidst the en- 
grossing demands of a growing business 
by a man who made the public business a 
part of his business, and refused to allow 
his own personal interests to command all 
his time. When the University of Penn- 
sylvania proudly describes itself to-day as 
* founded by Benjamin Franklin," the 
word founded means not cash but char- 
acter. 

He invented a long list of useful things 
and sought no personal gain from them. 
The Franklin stove which he devised, and 
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upon which he refused to accept a patent, 
became the standard stove among our fore. 
fathers. He devised what the oculists 


to-day call Franklinic lenses bi- ſocal 


glasses combining in one pair of specta- 
cles long distance and reading lenses. He 
studied the causes of smoky chimneys and 
how to avoid them, and published a pam- 
phlet on his discoveries. His electrical 
experiments are familiar to students of 
electricity. His discoveries in this branch 
of knowledge made his name known, long 
before the Revolution, in European as 
well as in American scientific societies, and 
long before the war cloud grew black on 
the horizon, the farmer and laborer in 
England as well as in America read the 
wise maxims of ** Poor Richard's Alma- 
nack,’’ and knew and respected its author. 

He was the first American diplomat. 
Practically thirty years of his life were de- 
voted to American interests abroad, first as 
agent of Pennsylvania carrying on a patient 
and successful attack on the vested selfish- 
ness of the Penn Proprietaries who re- 
fused to permit their Pennsylvania land to 
be taxed for the common benefits which 
they received from the Colony. 

At last the Revolution came and at an 
age when few men perform any work of 
great importance, he rendered his services 
in the cause of American liberty, second 
only to those of Washington himself. To 
those who still insist on considering his- 
tory as a form of romantic drama no con- 
trast to the thrilling war story of the Revo- 
lution can be apparently more ridiculous 
than the story of the financiering by which 
that war was for the most part carried on. 
Congress had no money. Its requisitions 
on the several States were discounted or 
ignored. Individual patriots of means 
contributed heavily. Franklin loaned all 
his own ready money. Rich Robert Mor- 
ris gave all he had and died in a poor 
house, but the funds thus obtained were 
utterly inadequate for the war. The 
Colonies were miserably poor. Where, 
indeed, was the money to come from to 
buy uniforms, guns, provisions, ships and 
al the various supplies of an army and 
navy? The answer which Congres: 
finally hit upon was very simple. They 
drew drafts on Franklin. Without any 
previous notice to him, without any inquiry 
as to whether he had funds or could raise 
them—they drew on him for anything and 
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Courtesy of the Pennsylvania Academy 


Benjamin Franklin, by Charles Wilson Peale 


“Tt is incredible the quantity of good that may be done in a country by a single man 
who will make a business of it and not suffer himself to be diverted from that 
purpose by different avocations, studies and amusements." —Benjamin Franklin. 


everything which the conduct of the war 
required. His simple duty was to find in 
France somehow the funds to meet these 
drafts. He did it. 

He was perhaps the only American who 
at the time was known and respected 
for his personal worth in Continental 
Europe. He was famous as scientist and 
philosopher. He was as engaging as he 


was wise. With a keen knowledge of 
human nature he knew how to deal with 
the French character. He was a splendid 
borrower. Saddled as he was with two 
perfectly useless associates, who hampered 
him in France and slandered him at home, 
and with practically no other assistance 
than a sixteen year old grandson as his 
secretary, himself afflicted with the infirmi- 
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ties of old age, he persuaded a nation, 
deep in financial straits, to loan the strug- 
gling colonies the funds necessary for the 
war. Inthe critical year of the war his 
diplomacy obtained at last from France the 
recognition of American independence, 
and the active and open aid of French 
arms, obtained sixteen men-of-war, 4,000 
men and last but not least, $5,000,000, 
nearly $2,000,000 of which was a free gift. 

Well might Paul Jones name his flagship 
the Bonnehomme Richard, for it was the 
pseudonym of the man who made his career 
possible, who fitted out his ships and 
found the pay for his sailors. 

But this is no place to trace in detail the 
long story of Franklin’s career of public 
service. The record of that service should, 
however, not stand alone as his claim on 
the memory of posterity. We must not 
overlook the vast, almost tangible influence 
of his plain, simple, hard-working life, its 
struggles, high purposes, its practical ac- 
complishments upon the great artisan class 
in which he was born, on the vast army 


of young men whose lives depend upon 
their intelligence applied through their 
hands, working at his own trade of print- 
ing, or in the other practical arts. 

That he had faults must be admitted. 
His enemies said that he had an inordi- 
nate desire for public office. He certainly 
filled many and a desire for power is wrong 
only when the purposes are wrong for 
which it is coveted. 

If he had so chosen, the immense 
powers of the mind which he had devoted 
to public service could have been devoted 
successfully to accumulating a fortune. He 
had great executive capacity. He devoted 
itto public rather than to private ends. 
When great business men of to-day prefer 
to be remembered by the form in which 
they leave their fortunes, by the endow- 
ments or funds they create, Franklin chose 
that succeeding generations should remem- 
ber not the endowments of his fortune but 
the stamp of his mind and character that 
he should leave for us, his descendants, the 
memory of a good citizen. 


A GIRL VIOLINIST 


Miss Marie Hall and Her Art 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


SIR. GILBERT K. CHES- 
TERTON set off one of 
those literary firecrackers 
of which he so fond in the 
comment, made in his latest 
: book, that the trouble with 
mclodrama is that it is too accurate, too 
close to the fact. However that may be, 
one cannot write down, no matter how 
baldly and conservatively, the facts of Miss 
Halls career without feeling that he is 
perpetrating a very conventional and un- 
convincing piece of fiction. 

Ten years ago, five years ago, she was 
an undersized little girl with big eves and 
a pinched face and thin arms, fiddling in 
the streets of Bristol, literally for that day's 
food. ‘To-day in the words of her press 
agent, she has ‘‘attained the highest pin- 


nacle of fame." At any rate—she is per- 
haps the most popular of English violinists; | 
she can get about anything that she wishes 
for playing in the drawing-rooms of the 
Great; she is treated with an almost boy- 
ish enthusiasm by the critics of the Lon- 
don press; she is really and soberly a great 
violinist. And she is just twenty-one year: 
old. 

Her parents were gifted to just that de- 
gree which condemns so many to a sort of 
vagabondage and they drifted about the 
commercial towns of middle England, their 
musical talent just sufficing for a meager 
existence. Marie was born in SSi at 
Newcastle, and three more children fol- 
lowed her. Her father, a harpist, taught 
her to play the violin and in addition to 
her usefulness in. caring for her smaller 


Miss Marie Hall 


Five years ago she was playing in the streets of Bristol literally for that day's food; 
now, at twenty-one years of age, she ts perhaps the most popular English violinist. 


brothers and sisters, her rapidly increasing 
musical skill soon made her the most pro- 
ductive member of the family. They 
drifted from place to place playing during 
their periods of comparative prosperity, in 
town halls and in harder times to anyone 
who would stop in the street to listen 

It was at the little town of Malvern that 
Max Mossel, of the Birmingham School of 


Music, heard her play. He was enough 
impressed by her talent to give her a year’s 
free tuition and at the end of that time she 
won a free studentship in the school, 
which she held for two years. 

In 1899, that is, when she was fifteen 
years old, she entered the competition for 
the Wessely Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy, and won it. But it proved a bar- 
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ren victory. - The scholarship did not pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the holder of 
it and not only was this entirely beyond 
her father's means to supply, but without 
her the family had been reduced to the 
direst poverty. .So with her triumph 
turned to a very bitter mockery, she went 
to Bristol whither the luckless family had 
drifted, and again began fiddling in the 
streets for coppers and sixpences. 

But her playing, by now, was capable 
of arresting even the distracted attention 
of a man hurrying by on his business, and 
presently the attention of one of the canons 
of the Cathedral was so arrested. He got 
some other opinions to back his own, and 
these new friends took her future seriously 
in hand. The question was not only of 
providing for Marie but of enabling her 
family to get on without her. The problem 
was solved partly with the aid of Mr. and 
Mrs. Rockel, of London, and the girl was 
guaranteed three unbroken years of in- 
struction. She went first to Professor 
Johann Kruse and afterward to Sevcik of 
the Prague Conservatory. That was in 19or. 

Sevcik is chiefly known in this coun- 
try in connection with that other famous 
pupil of his, the boy Kubclik, who 
toured this country so triumphantly 
a few years ago. He is probably the fore- 
most teacher of violin technique in the 
world. Exacting, severe, making demands 
on every ounce of his pupil’s strength, 
physical and mental, he found one to his 
own heart in Marie Hall. Little, frail 
looking as she was, she could not be over- 
worked. She consumed the difficulties in 
a prefect blaze of enthusiasm, and in twenty 
months Sevcik was through with her. 

She played once in Prague and once in 
Vienna before she rcturned to London. 
She made her first appearance here on the 
16th of February, 1903, at St. James Hall, 
in a concert with the famous Henry Wood 
as conductor. To spare the overworked 
metaphor about taking the city by storm, 
it may be said that in this single concert 
she established herself as a great popular 
favorite, and the critics in the next morn- 
ing's papers waved their hats and cheered 
quite as lustily as her audience had done 
the night before. It was just three years 
since she had been fiddling in the streets 
of Bristol. 

She is a remarkable violinist and she 
has had a remarkable story, but perhaps 
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the most interesting thing about her is 
herself. Just imagine the probable effect 
of having fate play fast and loose with you 
as it did with her. Her uneasy childhood 
was not a period of unbroken misery, it 
was relieved and tormented by mirages. 
Again and again the shining ladder was let 
down before her and as often, after mount- 
ing a round or two, she was pulled back to 
earth. And then, after that culminating 
tragedy, for such in all sobriety it must 
have been to her, at the Royal Academy, 
after all this, the thing suddenly came 
true. She found herself rich, famous, liv- 
ing in a house with a garden all around. it, 
possessor of a superb Stradivarius violin, 
which she had bought herself,—all the 
dream was there, solid, palpable. 

And with all this—here is the truly 
astonishing thing—she is not giddy, she 
is not feverish, she is not a single pulsa- 
tion away from normal. After hearing her 
play in her first appearance at Carnegie 
Hall, a morning call on her at her hotel, 
in flagrant interruption of her practicing, 
proved a very interesting experience. 

With her big Stradivarius tucked under 
her arm, she herself admitted her visitor. 
In her working clothes she looks smaller, 
slighter, younger than at the concert. Her 
hair, which has just attained a rebellious 
length after the attack of tvphoid, was the 
only unusual thing about her appearance. 
Her nod of greeting, her friendly grip, the 
way she sat in her chair, all showed her as 
perfectly in tune as her violin. 

‘ How do you forget all this—get away 
from it?“ 

She laughed and said she didn't. ** You 
know about the bus driver," she went on, 
** who always spent his holidays riding on 
top of another man's bus. That's what 
I do." 

She qualified all this the next moment, 
however. Of course, I go in for cricket 
and tennis and so on when I am at home. 

No really great artist reaches the full 
maturity of his powers at twenty-one, and 
to pretend that Miss Hall has reached hers 
is to do hera rank injustice. But with a 
very real passion for her art, with a prac- 
tical mastery of technique, with already a 
fine deliberation and reserve, she is not 
likely to stop short of a high place among 
the world's great violinists. She willlive a 
long while and will go on playing better 
and better every year. 
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Four Pictures by Alice Boughton 
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SENTIMENTS 
OF THE 


SCHOOLMASTER 


By Creswell Maclaughlin 


W in doubt, take your wife along. 


i a man is not as brave as his convictions, what good are 
his convictions? 


PERI German carries a soldier on his back, and every American 
keeps a politician. 


A MAN with his neels run down feels it in his brain. 


YEA selfish man is the center of an admiring crowd—and he's 
the crowd. 


DON T bother with the man who says the world is grow- 


ing worse. Send for a physician. 
WHEN a man or woman doesn't care, the case is hopeless. 


VER-EDUCATED men are like over-fed men, only 
the indigestion is intellectual. 


I America, the real imperialist is a child. 


E the world struggles to straighten out what the other 
half does wrong. 


APR whiskers to self-esteem and the case is hopeless. 
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Kee on killing the fatted calf, so long as the prodigal c mes. 


i l 'O be important is one thing; to look important is anothe. 
thing—but to feel important! There you have the 
fellow who enjoys his own society. 


G- made woman gentle and unreasonable so that she would love 
man and become the refuge of children. 


p e nation knows the language of a laugh. 
Se is to speech what discord is to music. 


HERE. is a certain refined distinction between confidence 
and cheek. 


Ant would happen to the solar system if the stars got drunk? 


1 hardest thing to hold is the tongue. 


ETTER be disloyal to your party than dishonest to your 


principles. Above all, be an American. 
E motive 1s the thing—hang the philosophy ! 
ID? some are of the notion that there is no justice unless they win. 


Cas people a piece of your mind—what does that 


amount to? 


qoem who are hard to know are the only people worth knowing. 
OUR enemies are often in our head. 


pe women are always in the minority, and the majority 
ought to be kind to them. 


[995 * be fooled by a foregone conclusion. 
So men were not born to be licked. 


HE civilization of the United States is the compliment 
of the ages paid to woman. 


MCKEOW N' S GIRL 


By W. B. 


M. 


Ferguson 
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Ss Nes} the desk sergeant will per- 
WO as mit you to examine a cer- 
tain blotter of the — pre- 
cinct, you will be made 
aware of two names that 
appear upon its ruled pages 
with an almost monotonous regularity. 
One is Michael McKeown,’’ the other 
** Barty McKeown.'' Their place of resi- 
dence is given simply as the Alley, and 
to those familiar with our lower East Sidea 
more explicit address is unnecessary. In 
its own little world the ** Alley’’ is as 
strenuously famous as McGuirk's ‘‘ Suicide 
Hall’’ or Cherry Hill. 

Michael McKeown was a third-rate pu- 
gilist. When he was not drunk, he figured 
in the ‘‘ preliminaries’’ of certain East 
Sideathletic clubs. In his less lucid inter- 
vals he was mentioned in police and hospital 
reports. His specialty was beating up 
cops,’’ apastime favorite with the Alley. 

Barty was Michael McKeown’s daugh- 
ter. It was not her fault that her hair 
contained more red than gold, and that, 
with it, she had inherited the McKeown 
temper and assertiveness. No doubt if she 
had had a say in natal conditions she would 
have preferred to have been the daughter 
of an alderman or some equally financially 
responsible party; preferred to have fewer 
freckles and more grace; preferred the 
feminine romanticism of ‘‘ Honoria Vi- 
pont’’ to the masculine materialism 
of **Barty." But heredity, conditions 
and environment were against her. Con- 
ditions were that Mrs. McKeown, be- 
ing a half invalid and physically unable to 
cope with her husband in his intoxicated 
periods, the task necessarily fell upon 
Barty. Thus the girl was initiated at an 
early age into the mysteries of the right 
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shift ’’ and the ‘‘corkscrew blow.’’ She 
had proven an apt pupil and by degrees 
the material evidences of her progress were 
transferred from her own person to that 
of her teacher. With his first black eye. 
McKeown's feelings toward his daughter 
underwent a change. He had always dc- 
sired a son, and had never forgiven his 
wife for bearing a daughter nor Barty for 
being one. But the discolored eye modi- 
fied that bitterness. ‘‘Shure th’ gur-r-] 
were as sthrong as a-any boy, an’ wid th’ 
heft of her own fa-ather."' 

With the master’s delight in developing 
budding genius, McKeown put on the 
gloves with the girl night and morning. 
Often in the little back room of ‘‘ Barney’s 
Frying Pan’’ she would be matched 
against the juveniles of the neighborhood 
who scaled in near her weight. McKeown 
backed his daughter and made money, for 
Barty generally won. She knew if she 
went down for the count it meant taking 
another when she reached home. 

When she was fourteen years old, she 
was as hard a customer as ever put on a 
glove, and McKeown himself had grown 
careful how he argued with her. ‘The girl 
had the celerity and flexibility of a steel 
spring suddenly uncoiled, and her judge- 
ment of distance was marv clous. Her slim 
body was as hard as Harveyized steel, and 
her red-gold hair proclaimed the McKeown 
passion and ability to fight to the last gasp. 

Barty’s official advent into the. Alley’s’’ 
strenuous life dated from the day, two 
years back, when she fought the leader of 
the juvenile rowdies to a standstill. It was 
a great fight. Also it was true, as the 
defeated Malone claimed, that Barty was 
two years older than he. His black 
eye attested that. Chivalry was not 
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dead in the Alley. It had never lived. 

With the girl’s assumption of leadership 
she became a thorn in the side of police- 
men and citizen alike. There was nothing 
too reckless, nothing too unlawful that she 
did not attempt. She was infinitely worse 
than the regulation rowdy, for her feminine 
ingenuity pointed out ways and means un- 
known to the masculine mind. The store- 
keepers and pushcart merchants suffered 
more in one week than they had hereto- 
fore suffered in two. For two years she 
proved to the — precinct as big a scourge 
as Michael McKeown himself. That is 
eulogy enough. And then, one day, her 
long period of outlawry ended and a new 
element entered Barty’s life. ‘This hap- 
pened when, during a raid, the girl hap- 
pened to knock a grocer into a crate of 
eggs. Thus began her acquaintance with 
Patrolman Steele, of the — precinct. Thus 
entered the new element. 

John Steele was a comparatively new re- 
cruit on the force. He had been transfer- 
red from a stagnant. precinct to the full- 
blooded atmosphere of the Alley’’ and 
its environs. This transference was tacit 
to promotion. It was on his first day’s 
patrol, ignorant of the McKeown reputa- 
tion, that he encountered the grocer, the 
eggs and Barty. He was upon the girl 
before she had time to run, and when she 
saw, contrary to all precedent, that he re- 
frained from laying hands upon her, she 
remained, the red flag of battle slowly furl- 
ing in her cheek. 

Steele had a sense of humor. A fat man 
attempting to crawl out of a two-by-four 
crate of swimming ochre would tempt a 
stoic. 

** What's th’ trouble ?’’ he asked with 
feigned severity. 

The grocer was passionate. 
could blame him. He was insistent upon 
the girl’s arrest. Barty was sullen, defi- 
ant, waiting for the inevitable march to the 
station house. 

It was a decidedly new experience for 
Steele and he showed it. He was per- 
plexed. He saw in Barty merely an over- 
grown girl whose face, separated from its 
forbidding look and dirt, would have been 
attractive, 

Is what this man says true?“ he asked 
at length. 

Barty, for the first time in her life, felt 
at loss for an answer. 


No one 
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She had been voluntarily given the 
benefit of the doubt, a hitherto unknown 
experience. She hung her head, kicking 
a shabby toe against a shabbier heel ; 
strangely conscious of her sixteen years, 
her gawky legs, her rumpled hair; strangely 
conscious of her guilt. Finally she nodded 
her head. 

** Yes, I crooked his oranges and swiped 
him one in the jaw. He done me out of 
a nickel once.’’ This latter charge evi- 
dently explained the entire incident. 

** You'll have to pay for th’ damage,“ 
said Steele, still perplexed. 

«I ain't got no money," and Barty 
pulled nervously, but with affected brava- 
do, at her chewing gum. 

The grocer became demonstrative, in- 
sisting upon the payment of a dollar, the 
damage done his oranges and eggs. He 
was a charitable man with a family, he said, 
so he would not charge for his sore jaw. 

Steele glanced at the girl's lowered face. 
Then he pushed her gently by the shoul- 
der. 

Go on home an’ help your mother, 
kid," he said, and reaching into his 
pocket, he handed the grocer his dollar. 
Patrolman Steele was troubled with young- 
ness, hampered by ideals. 

Barty walked slowly home. 
thinking. 

** seen yer talkin’ to McKeown's girl 
th' day,"' said Mullaney that night in the 
station house. Mullaney had the beat 
next to Steele's. 

He was not an admirer of the Mc- 
Keowns. 

** McKeown's girl?“ said Steele. 

‘‘Yus, that  brick-topped, straddle- 
legged thing. That pile driver on stilts, 
explained Mullaney and he launched into 
a history of the family McKeown. Hisre- 
marks on Barty were not pleasant. 

She's a bad egg from a bad nest, take 
my word f'r it,’’ he finished eloquently. 

„She's only a kid,“ said Steele who had 
been an unwilling listener. 

** Kid nothin’,’’ scoffed the older man. 
„She's sixteen. Old enough to be a de- 
cent, respectable girl. Old enough to be 
workin' long ago."' 

«She's only a kid," reiterated Steele. 
** an' I don't think it's f'r you nor any 
man, Mullaney, to be knockin' a bit of a 
girl behind her back.“ 

* Indade,’’ said Mullaney with fine 


She was 
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The battle was finished on all fours in the middle of the street 


scorn. ‘* Well you needn't be after com- 
in' into th' house wid th' big head or 
you'll get it punched. Th’ Old Man's 
goin! to put a stop to th' Alley's 
doin's an' th' sooner yeh learn which 
side of th’ fence yer on th’ better 
fer yeh. I ses them McKeowns is a bum 
growth, root an’ branch. An’ as f'r that 
red headed—’’ 

Steele pushed back his stool. 

**[ don't stand f'r a decent girl, no 
matter who she is, bein’ called that name,“ 
he said slowly. 

Mullaney took a calculating glance at the 
strapping shoulders and menacing hands, 
then spat with over elaborate unconcern 
into the nearest cuspidor. 

„Aw, yer too full of fireworks, ain't he, 
boys ?’’ he scoffed. ** What's McKeown's 
girl to you?“ 

It ain't what she’s to me—she ain't 
nothin’ to me—it’s what we’re to be. 
Either a pack of skunks willin’ to foul a 
bit of a girl's good name —“ 

Here, what kind of language is this ?’’ 


Captain Hammers was standing in the 
doorway. 

True to the ethics of the force there 
was no explanation and the captain did not 
expect one. 

„ heard your voice, Steele,“ he said 
shortly. <‘ I want you to understand that 
there's no brawling in this precinct house. 
A day's pay for the next offense. Mind 
that.“ 

Steele saluted quietly and Mullaney 
looked uncomfortable. 

It was two weeks later, one evening be- 
fore finishing his patrol, that Patrolman 
Steele made the acquaintance of Michael 
McKeown. ‘The latter had been away on 
a prolonged spree and had only lately 
learned of the arrival of a new cop on the 
beat. He lost no time looking him up, for 
this new cop might be able to give him, 
McKeown, a decent fight. He was able. 
In a certain ward famed for its strenuous- 
ness Steele had been accredited “ no 
slouch" with his fists. McKeown was 
drunk—he could fight better in that con- 
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“So you're nothing but a 


dition than sober—and Steele, who disliked 
striking a drunken man, at first endeavored 
to pacify the inflamed pugilist. He was 
ignorant of the ** Alley’s’’ tradition. It was 
not until things were going decidedly 
against. him that his old fighting spirit was 
roused and he battled in earnest. ‘The 
battle was brief but complete and was 
finished on all fours in the middle of the 
street. Steele was rising to his feet, Mc- 
Keown grasped firmly by the collar, when 
there came arush of something from some- 
where and he returned to his old grovel- 
ling posture from an accurately delivered 
uppercut on the jaw. He lay momentarily 
dazed. When he regained his feet and 
scattered senses, he became conscious of 
grinning faces at the **Alley's" every 
window. Down the block, in the evening 
haze walked McKeown and by his side was 
the slim, erect figure of Barty. Steele smiled 
grimly as he felt his jaw. 

„A pile driver on stilts," he mused. 
** Ah, well, she's only a kid, an' I have 
no hard feelin’s. An’ the old man gave 
me a decent enough scrap, even if he was 
puddled." He considered the matter 
ended, not even reporting it at the station 
house. 

But Captain Hammers had long ears, 
and as a patrolman is not a free agent, 
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sneak, after all,” she said 


Steele was summoned the next evening to 
the captain’s room. There is politics, 
good and bad, in every municipal office, 
in every arm of the city's government, and 
the — precinct was no exception. Though 
the ** Alley " was comprised chiefly of the 
Milesian nationality, its environs housed 
an impressive horde of Israelites and Ger- 
mans. ‘The man to whom Captain Ham- 
mers looked for favor required this Hebrew 
and German vote. The **Alley's"' un- 
ruly members had long been a thorn in 
the side of the peace-loving, money-grub- 
bing Hebraic and Germanic citizen. It 
would be poor policy for Captain Hammers 
and his sponsor, aside from all other rea- 
sons, to inflame this wound and thus an- 
tagonize the much required vote. 

** heard that McKeown and that girl 
of his assaulted you last night,’’ began the 
captain. Why didn't you arrest him, or 
at least report the matter? 

** The man was drunk,’’ explained Steele 
easily. 

* He's always drunk, and worse then 
than sober,” said the captain. I'm sick 
of the racket this man McKeown has raised. 
There's been complaints all over about 
that hoodlum of a girl of his, too. It's 
got to stop right here. I’m going to make 
an example of that McKeown. You go 
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over and arrest him now for disorderly 
conduct. I’ve got a warrant. [I'll see 
that the court gives him a good long vaca- 
tion on the Island. That girl of his will go 
to a reformatory—interfering with an officer 
in the performance“ 

** She'd nothin’ to do with th’ mix-up 
last night,’’ interrupted Steele. 

The captain looked him straight in the 
eyes. 

** heard she struck you—’’ 

It's a lie, Cap.“ 

** Mullaney says it's common talk in the 
Alley.“ 

** A lie, Cap,’’ reiterated Steele easily. 
**[ slipped an' fell, an' th' girl only took 
th’ old man home.“ 

* Well, anyway, I'l teach that Mc- 
Keown not to be a public nuisance, fin- 
ished Captain Hammers, biting his wiry, 
gray moustache. ‘‘ Run him in.“ 

Outside in the dusk of the summer eve- 
ning and the ghostly green glow of the 
station-house lamps, McKeown's girl was 
waiting patiently. When Steele came 
down the steps she left the railings and 
walked hesitatingly to his side, silent. A 
fresh bow of ribbon tied up her tangle of 
hair that had resisted all efforts of an ener- 
getic brush, a fluffy bit of white stuff was 
at her slim throat, and her face was clean 
—and strangely attractive. No one but 
Barty knew the hours of unaccustomed en- 
deavor she had spent before the glass in 
attaining the present effect. She could not 
explain why she should be suddenly vitally 
interested in whether or not her hands 
were clean and her hair tidy. The incli- 
nation had come on as abruptly and inex- 
plicably as the mumps. But during the 
past two weeks a strange, new element had 
been working in her untamed nature. For 
two weeks she had lived another life, 
building up a hero, an ideal. And then 
had come that horrible mistake of last 
night. Now she had come to explain it 
if she could. 

Steele was eyeing the silent figure at his 
side, noting the decided physical improve- 
ment. 

** Was that just a push or a right hand 
uppercut you handed me last night? he 
asked half ironically. 

The girl put out a quick, pleading hand. 

** j'm—I'm awfully sorry, honest. It 
was dark, and—and I thought you was 
that big stiff Mullaney. Honest and truly. 
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I wouldn’t have done it to you for—for 
anything. Honest.’’ 

That's all right," said Steele good 
humoredly. 

“I didn’t mean it,” reiterated the girl 
passionately. ‘‘ You'll forgive me, won't 
you? And say, it was awfully good of you 
not to run me and the old man in that 
night." Her voice was shy. Or not 
reporting it. Mother's sick, and I guess 
it would have finished her. Both of us 
being run in at once, you know. I want 
to thank you awfully—awfully much—’’ 

That's all right,“ said Steele again, 
but his voice had lost its good humor. 
The captain's orders had become para- 
mount. 

There was silence. The girl was kick- 
ing toe against heel in her old, boyish way. 
A surface car clanged from Second Avenue, 
and the unmusical chant of children's 
voices singing ring-around-a-rosy came 
from far down the block. Steele glanced 
at the girl from under his helmet. 

«Imon my way to arrest your father 
for last night's trouble, he said at length 
bluntly. It means a month on the 
Island.’’ 

The girl put a slim hand to her throat. 
Her eyes widened, then slowly narrowed. 
She appeared stunned. Then she shoved 
her face forward. 

“So you're nothing but a sneak, after 
all, she said measuredly, with a sharp in- 
take of breath. ‘*A sneak, like the rest 
of them." 

Before Steele could utter a word or raise 
an arm, the girl's hand came up swiftly 
and struck him full across the mouth. 
Then, with something akin to a sob, she 
turned and fled. Her one ideal in her 
commonplace life had crumbled ; her idol 
of gold had turned to clay and in her 
primitive, primeval way she had dealt with 
it. 

Steele's face was hard when he shoul- 
dered his way into the McKeown tene- 
ment. Mrs. McKeown was in bed. 
Michael McKeown, taking his daughter’s 
hurried warning, had fled. 

Barty followed the defeated patrolman 
to the door. 

Call again when you haven't got so 
much time, she jeered. G0 on and 
arrest me; it’s all you're fit for." But 
there was a quaver in her voice. 

Steele's eyes traveled over her. A scar- 
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let streak across his mouth still showed 
where the girl’s hand had landed. He 
started to speak, then, without a word, 
turned to the meanly carpeted stairs. 

Barty watched the gray of his helmet 
merge with the blackness of a corner, then 
quietly closed the door. She entered her 
stuffy little room, its one window over- 
looking a maze of fire escapes and clothes 
lines. She lit the lamp and placed it be- 
side the little mirror that necessitated 
gymnastic evolutions on an observer’s part 
if more than one angle of reflection was re- 
quired. Slowly she untied the fresh blue 
ribbon from her hair. She eyed it a 
moment contemplatively, then, with the 
McKeown passion, threw it into a far cor- 
ner. She scrutinized her reflection in the 
unaccommodating mirror and her lip curled. 
Then came the inspection of her nails. 
Their cleanliness was the result of two 
wecks’ unskilful but faithful effort. The 
lip curled again and she seated herself on 
the bed, her eyes far away, staring at the 
opposite wall. For a long while she sat 
thus, swinging her legs moodily; then, 
finally, she flung back upon the pillow and 
the check that had borne the sting of 
many a hard blow grew wet with unac- 
customed tears. 

In the bitterness of heart at the fall of 
her idol, Barty determined to renew her 
old career; if possible to exceed it. But, 
though only vagucly understood by herself, 
she had crossed a line since her meeting 
with Patrolman Steele that she would never 
cross back. Her long slumbering woman- 
hood was awakening ; awakening with all 
the impetuosity of a pregnant nature, 
stunted and warped by neglect and environ- 
ment, which had been removed to the 
sunny, fruitful side of the garden. It mat- 
tered not that Stecle, since that night, if 
he chanced to mect her would nod curtly 
and pass on without a word. "The change 
had irrevocably gone into effect ; this new 
element, this potent force must henceforth 
control her destiny. 

Six months wore away and Mrs. Mc- 
Keown was still in bed and Michael Mc- 
Keown still absent. To the neighbors 
who sometimes took turns at helping Barty 
out with the housework, Mrs. McKeown 
was known to be suffering from a nerv- 
ous breakdown, the result of overwork 
and worry, caused by her husband's pro- 
longed absence, but known only to her- 
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self and later to Barty, was the real 
malady—cancer. Long ago in one of 
his drunken periods, McKeown had struck 
his wife. Cancer of the breast had set in 
and the woman had kept its presence 
secret. She was known simply to be ** weak 
in the chest." At night when Barty was 
sleeping the sleep of thc exhausted, the 
keeper of the secret would get up and 
change the cloths that ever covered the 
slowly widening wound. 

During these months, though he pre- 
tended otherwise, Steele had his eye on 
McKeown's girl. He noticed that she was 
seldom seen on the streets now, noticed 
that she looked subdued, noticed that in a 
bound she had sprung into a young woman. 
He could not exactly put into words his 
ignoring of her. His was not an unforgiv- 
ing nature, ordinarily, but he resented the 
girl's false judgment of him and her man- 
ner of showing it. It is generally those 
whom we care for most that we are slow- 
est to forgive, and Stcele had come to the 
point where he admitted that McKeown's 
girl ‘‘interested’’ him. Besides, it was 
apparent that Barty was no longer a 
**kid.' To father her would have been 
absurd; any other róle would have aroused 
instant comment. 

Even in the ** Alley,” hot-bed of graft, 
one must work at something in order to 
live and one day it leaked out that the 
McKcowns were in want. Mrs. Mc- 
Keown's little hoard, the result of former 
laundrying experiences, had vanished dur- 
ing the six months her husband had ceased 
contributing to her support. Barty, con- 
fronted with the problem of caring for the 
invalid and facing the world in an effort to 
earn their living expenses, grew wan and 
pale. Mrs. McKeown would not go to a 
hospital nor would she submit to an exami- 
nation by the doctor Steele quietly sent 
to the little flat. Poor wreck of humanity 
that she was, Mrs. McKeown still clung to 
her family pride and the dead and gone 
memory of her honeymoon. She could 
not let the ** Alley’’ see that wound in 
her breast. 

Finally the — Precinct's notice, through 
Stecle, was attracted to conditions, and 
strangely enough it was big Mullaney 
that proposed the benefit, which, given 
with the tact of honest hearts, placed the 
family McKeown above immediate want. 
And it was characteristic of gruff Captain 
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Hammers that his contribution should out- 
number a hundred fold his past official 
animosity. Moreover, a solemn conclave 
was held in the station house and it was 
decided that Barty must find employment 
which would allow her ample time to care 
for the invalid. As assemblymen have a 
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not long, the work was not arduous, and 
the pay was not large. But it was enough, 
for chronic necessity had taught the girl 
the intricacies of contracted finance. 

Mrs. McKeown was inordinately proud 
of the fact that her daughter was a real 
lady cashier with a salary of four dollars a 


Her long slumbering womanhood was awakening 


peculiar knack of controlling such desirable 
occupations, Captain Hammers promised 
to speak to his political sponsor regarding 
the matter. 

The captain was one who made few 
promises, but those he did make he ful- 
filled to the letter, and Barty got her first 
position— ‘‘relief cashier’’ in one of the 
big department stores. The hours were 


week an’ no questions asked." Barty's 
future had ever been a cause of worry to 
her, but now things were looking up a bit 
for the family of McKeown. ‘The good 
fortune caused the invalid to have a tem- 
porary convalescent period. She had the 
optimism of the Irish race. A little hope, 
a little help remained with her a long time. 
It never fell upon barren soil. She even 
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„Things will all come out right, she 
assured Barty, a flush upon her thin cheek. 
„We'll be all livin’ together again. Maybe 
somewheres up in th’ country where things 
are decent an’ clean. An’ mebbe we can 
keep a cow. You'll be a great girl, dearie. 
Fancy th’ captain gettin’ youth’ job. An’ 
Mike ll come back. I know it. It's th’ 
bad company an’ th’ drink that’s led him 
off. Your father was always a decent—a 


fine man. He's just stayin’ away because 
he’s ashamed of himself. That’s all, 
dearie.’’ 


** Yes, that’s all," echoed Barty, and 
she stooped over and kissed her mother. 
Stooped so that the eyes of love might not 
read the message on her pale face. For 
Barty knew that her father was not repent- 
ant, that he was no longer absent. Only 
that evening she had chanced to see him, 
drunk, dissolute, brutal, accompanied by 
three notorious crooks. She had seen 
them enter one of the ‘‘ Alley's'' dives, 
and she had grown afraid. 

That night she lay awake, restless and 
uneasy. Everything she did not wish to 
think of came up before her with monoto- 
nous regularity. Her mother’s strange 
illness. What was it that was sapping the 
life blood from her? Her father's disso- 
lute, disreputable life. Her own—but she 
did not think of her own dull, dreary grind. 
Only how could she earn enough to send 
her mother away to that country whcre 
things were ‘‘clean an’ decent.’’ The 
fetid, summer breath of the Alley’ was 
a life destroyer, not a life giver. Andthen 
she thought of Steele. She turned rest- 
lessly, passionately in the bed at the 
thought. Of course, he could never care 
for her. Who was she? A drunkard's 
daughter—perhaps worse. What could 
she ever be? Her tired brain was beat- 
ing, beating. Suddenly a flush of shame 
swept over her. She remembered acutely 
her first meeting with Steele. And she 
had not repaid that dollar. She must. 
She would to-morrow. The joy of seeing 
him, speaking with him, seized her. Then 
again her thoughts turned to her father. 
What if he should come home in that 
drunken, horrible condition? It would 
kill her mother. He must not, she thought, 
and she clenched her hot hands. Bitter- 
ness against her father filled her heart. 
Then she heard a sich. [t came from her 
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mother’s bed in a corner of the stuffy, little 
room. The girl lay still. Presently her 
mother would fall asleep again. She needed 
all the sleep-giving strength she could get. 
Mrs. McKeown sighed again and then, to 
Barty’s surprise, she arose from her bed. 
A lamp was burning dimly, smellingly on 
the bureau. Mrs. McKeown glanced 
warily at her daughter’s bed and then tip- 
toed to the bureau. She opened a drawer 
and brought out a small square of white 
cloth. She opened her night-dress. It 
was then, for the first time, that Barty saw 
the wound of the cancer. She started up 
with a sharp cry. In her weakened con- 
dition the shock of the discovery unnerved 
Mrs. McKeown. She put a hand to her 
throat and then fell over in a faint. Barty, 
wild with fear, with all her young strength 
carried her mother to her bed. She 
bathed her temples. The woman was 
moaning feebly: ‘‘It’s all right, dearie. 
It's nothing. Only a little scratch I gave 
meself.’’ But the girl's eyes were hot and 
hard. Intuitively she knew who had caused 
that little scratch." Unversed in things 
medical, afraid with the fear of ignorance, 
unacquainted with the procrastination of 
cancer, she thought her mother in immi- 
nent danger. 

** [ must get something for it. I must, 
I must,’’ she kept repeating over and over. 
„If you won't let me get a doctor, I'll go 
to a drug store.“ 

She hurriedly dressed herself, unmindful 
of her mother's feeble protestations. 

A clock chimed the hour of four as Barty 
reached the street and hurried toward 
Second Avenue, her mind in a turmoil. 
The sky was lightening in the east. Then 
abruptly, suddenly, amid the slowly in- 
creasing noises of the wakening city, there 
came a sound that sent the blood from the 
girl's cheek. It was a revolver shot. There 
came a confused babel of hoarse shouts, 
commands and the patter of feet, another 
shot and another. Barty's first impulse 
was to halt, but excitement and the old 
love for trouble took full possession of her 
and she started on arun toward the avenue. 
As she turned the corner she became aware 
of a group of men, among which she could 
discern the gray of policemen’s summer 
helmets. ‘The clang of an ambulance 
sounded from up the avenue. The girl 
darted into the cordon of men, but before 
she could get through some one caught 
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Jou mean you want to marry me ?" 


her by the arm and swung her round. It 
was Steele, his face white, save where a 
bullet had ploughed across his cheek, soak- 
ing his neck and collar with blood. 

„This is no place for you,“ he com- 
manded sharply. ‘‘ You must go home.“ 

The girl's hands were clenched and her 
eyes frightened. 

** You—you’re hurt,’’ she cried breath- 


lesly. ‘* What’s the matter?“ 
* Nothing," said Steele  hurriedly. 
„Only an attempted burglary. Me an’ 


Mullaney chased them over the fire escapes 
an' one pretty near did for me. Two of 
them got away but the other fell off the 
roof an’ was kiled—"' He stopped. 
Barty's eyes were riveted on a gap in the 
cordon of men. 

Come away," commanded Steele, 
catching her by the arm. But he knew he 
was too late. 

It's father, 
quietly. 

Ves,“ said the patrolman as quietly. 

Barty never quite remembered how she 


said the girl very 
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reached home that day. But she knew 
that if it had not been for Steele she could 
have never gone through the horrible 
ordeal of identification. When finally she 
reached the hall of the tenement some- 
thing seemed to give way within her. Her 
father’s death, her mother’s life, her own 
—all, swept over her. She became sick 
and faint and would have fallen but Steele’s 
arm was around her. ‘The touch of his 
arm melted something within the girl’s 
breast that had been like a lump of ice for 
many along day. ‘The next moment she 
was sobbing like a little child, passionately, 
hysterically. And among the sobs there 
blended a curious, disjointed, incoherent 
ramble concerning a dollar not paid back, 
the fact that she had once accused Patrol- 
man Steele unjustly; her mother's condi- 
tion and pitiful hopes for a family reunion 
and her faith in her husband—that hus- 
band who could never return. 

They stood there, the man and the girl, 
in the shadows of the unlovely hall. As 
the sobs died away from sheer exhaustion, 
the man bent down until he could look 
into the girl's white, tear-stained face. 

** Barty," he said, and though his eyes 
were steady his voice was not. ‘‘ Barty, 
my mother has just such a place as would 
do your mother good. A little cottage up 
Bronx way; where there's sky an' birds 
an' things, —away from all this. Will you 
go an' live there with your mother? An' 
she'l never know what's happened this 
mornin'. She's not young, Barty, an' 
she's not well Let her have what joy she 
can an’ Jet her go on thinkin’ of that family 
reunion. God knows, when th' time 
comes, it won't be th' one she's expect- 
n 

Barty attempted to speak but the tears 
came. Then, suddenly, she drew back, 
her eyes startled, confused, bewildered. 

* We—-can't go. I've no right to—’’ 

** Right ?"' caught up Steele fiercely. 
** You must give me theright, Barty. You 


must. Can't you see that I've always 
loved you? That it's you I want with me 
always—’’ 


‘s You mean," said the girl and her 
eyes were really frightened with overwhelm- 
ing joy, you mean that you want to— 
marry me? me? 

** Yes, you, just you—if you'll haye me, 
dear," said Patrolman Steele very humbly 
and he bent to kiss McKeown's girl. 


THE NEGRO IN BUSINESS 


By Booker T. Washington 


OME years ago, in the 
course of my journeys about 
the country, my attention 
was called to the consider- 
able number of colored peo- 
: le engaged, usually in a 
small way, in some form of business. Many 
of these enterprises were insignificant, as 
far as the amount of business they did is 
concerned, and not all of them,—though 
it is said of the negro of Africa that he is 
a natural-born  trader,— showed any 
especial capacity in the men who con- 
ducted them. What was particularly in- 
teresting to me, in what I saw and learned 
in regard to these men, was the disposi- 
tion they showed to try experiments, to 
learn by experience, and turn to account 
the obstacles they encountered. 

It was to encourage the enterprise of 
these men, and to extend the influence 
they exerted in stimulating habits of thrift 
and industry, in the mass of the negro 
people, that the National Business League 
was formed. 

The records of this league show that, 
during the forty years since emancipation, 
men of the colored race have gone out 
into the wilderness to found towns; that 
they have raised capital and established 
banks among an impoverished people; that 
they have mastered trades, and founded 
upon them prosperous business enterprises; 
that in many other ways they have under- 
stood how to take advantage of their 
opportunities, and directly or indirectly 
improve the condition and raise the stand- 
ing of the people of their race in the com- 
munities in which they live. 

One of the most interesting stories told 
at the recent meeting of the Business 
League in New York, was an account of 
the building of the little negro town of 
Mound Bayou, Miss. Mound Bayou is 
situated near the center of the great Yazoo 
Delta; about midway between Memphis 
and Vicksburg, and twenty miles east of 
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the Mississippi. The name is derived 
from a large mound, the relic of the pre- 
historic inhabitants of the country, situated 
at the junction of the two bayous which 
comprise an important part of the natural 
drainage system of that locality. 

The founder of this town is Isaiah T. 
Montgomery, until the close of the war a 
trusted slave of Jefferson Davis, the presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. 

On a summer morning in July, eighteen 
years ago, Mr. Montgomery, accompanied 
by a surveyor, dropped from the south 
bound express train at a little cross-road 
saw mil. It was not yet day when they 
alighted from the train. After getting 
breakfast at the saw mill, they started up 
the railway track: After a walk of nearly 
three miles, the surveyor stopped and said: 
„This is the land.“ 

‘‘ I gazed north and south,“ said Mr. 
Montgomery, ‘‘along the railroad track. 
On all sides, except where the railway had 
cut its way through the jungle, I was con- 
fronted by an impassible barrier of cane, 
standing twenty-five feet high, thickly in- 
termingled with briars. We tramped up 
and down, looking for an entrance. Finally 
we found a hunter's trail, which had been 
kept open by wild beasts and wandering 
cattle. This led along the bank of the 
bayou, from which the locality took its 
name, and then came back to the railway. 
We went farther north, and found the 
woods somewhat more open. We tramped 
on thus all day. "The shadows were fall- 
ing, warning us that day was done, before 
we stood upon the spot now known as 
Mound Bayou. 

** < This will do,’ I said to the surveyor, 
* draw a plot of these lands, send one to 
the land office of the company, and make 
a duplicate for me. That will be notice 
that your task is finished, and mine is 
begun.“ 

It was February, 1888, before the first 
settler moved in. About a month later 
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ground was cleared for a small store and 
two dwellings. There were no lands avail- 
able for cultivation. The new settlers be- 
gan cutting and disposing of the timber. 
In 1890, the original survey of the town 
was made, embracing about twenty acres. 
A few years later it was regularly incor- 
porated. At the present time the town 
embraces about seventy-five acres, regu- 
larly laid out, and has a population of four 
hundred, with a surrounding population of 
two thousand five hundred. Most of these 
farmers occupy their own farms. The com- 
munity as a whole owns about thirty thou- 
sand acres, one-fourth of which is under 
cultivation. A variety of crops are raised, 
but the bulk of the produce is cotton, of 
which about three thousand five hundred 
bales are exported annually. 

The sixth annual report of the Mound 
Bayou Business League shows that there 
are forty business places in the town, em- 
ploying an aggregate of ninety thousand 
dollars capital and doing a business of 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars, to which must be added the post- 
office money order business. There are 
eleven public buildings, including two 
graded schools, and one public school and 
town hall building, altogether valued at 
twenty thousand dollars. The merchants 
of the town are generally recruited 
from the thrifty farmer class, who, having 
cleared their farms, move into the town 
for business, social and educational ad- 
vantages. 

This is the story of one man who has 
gone back to the soil, not merely as a 
farmer, but as a business man, with a defi- 
nite purpose of building up a community, 
and of gaining for himself and his people 
some of the advantages which this country, 
with its millions of acres of vacant land, 
offers to the pioneer, be heblack or white, 
who has the courage and the enterprise to 
possess and plant the seeds of civilization 
upon them. 

Wholly different, but quite as interest- 
ing, was the story of William Alexander, a 
contractor. Having worked in a store, 
Alexander says he was regarded in the 
community as ‘‘spoiled,’’ and after he lost 
his place there, he found it difficult to get 
work elsewhere. 

He did at last find a job, painting a 
barn. He knew nothing about painting. 
** [ went to work on this barn,’’ he said, 
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** as though soul and body depended on 
it. I worked early and late. It would be 
hard to tell how many times I stood off 
and looked at my work on that barn and 
touched it up here and there, before I got 
courage to tell the men I had finished the 
job.“ 

He succeeded so well, however, that 
this same man gave him the job of paint- 
ing his house. That done, he recom- 
mended him to another white man who 
was building a house. 

When he went to the architects to get a 
plan of the house, in order to bid on the 
job, they refused. The man who was 
erecting the house insisted, however, and 
the architects turned him over a blue print. 
The blue prints did not help him, because 
he did not understand them. 

** [ did not know what a plan or a spe- 
cification meant, but I looked over the 
papers with a wise air and told the man I 
would do the work for one hundred and 
twenty dollars.’’ 

He lost money on this job, but he 
gained in experience and in reputation for 
honest work. He did not know enough 
about painting when he began to mix the 
colors, and other men would not help him. 
A white man who had left the trade came 
to his assistance, showed him how to mix 
the colors, and told him where he could 
get the literature that would tell him all he 
wanted to know. He gradually accumu- 
lated a little money and a good deal of ex- 
perience. Finally he got the contract for 
two big jobs. One of them was the Cap- 
itol Theater, which was awarded him over 
five white contractors. 

The completion of these jobs," he 
continues, ‘‘removed every barrier in my 
way. lam no longer regarded as a *nig- 
ger contractor’; I am simply a contractor. 
I now work twelve men every working day 
of the year. My aggregate business for 
the year 1904 was twelve thousand one 
hundred and twenty-three dollars and fifty 
cents.“ 

When Alexander started he was a ten- 
ant. To-day he owns his home and seven 
city lots besides. Aside from the contract- 
ing business, he is president of the Relief 
Joint Stock Grocery Company, a director 
and member of the Capitol City Savings 
Bank, and president of the State B. Y. P. U. 

I have chosen to repeat here the stories 
of these two men, Isaiah T. Montgomery 
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and William Alexander, not because they 
have been more successful than some 
others of my race, but because I sce in 
them illustrations of the kind of pioneer 
work which negro business men are doing 
and must continue to do, and because of 
the human interest of the stories they tell. 

If I was asked to name the man of the 
negro race who may be regarded at the 
present time as its most conspicuous busi- 
ness man, I would perhaps mention Junius 
G. Groves, of Edwardsville, Kansas. who 
is often referred to as the ** Negro Potato 
King. Other men of my race have made 
more money than Mr. Groves. Not all 
of them have so well deserved as he the 
fortune he has gained, for Mr. Groves is a 
farmer and has not made his fortune at 
second hand, so to speak, but has wrested 
it directly from the soil. Mr. Groves is a 
full-blooded negro, and was born a slave 
in Green County, Kentucky, in 1859. 
Shortly after he and his parents obtained 
their freedom he began attending the pub- 
lic school in the neighborhood of his home. 
As he could be in school only two or three 
months in the year, however, he did not 
get much book-learning. What he got 
was, however, enough to make him desire 
an education, and induced him to continue 
his studies after he left school. By the 
time he reached manhood he was able to 
read and write and had some knowledge 
of figures. 

In 1879, when he was twenty vears old, 
occurred what was known as the ** Kansas 
Exodus.“ Young Groves was carried off 
with the tidal wave of westward immigra- 
tion that swept so many helpless and pen- 
niless colored people into Kansas. When 
he reached Kansas, Groves had just ninety 
cents in his pocket. With that amount he 
was better off than many others. 

The sudden influx of the colored immi- 
grants had made labor cheap, and Mr. 
Groves, only after considerable search, suc- 
cecded in finding employment as a farm 
hand at forty cents a day. At the end 
of three months, so faithfully did he per- 
form his work, his wages had been in- 
creased to seventy-five cents a day. Out 
of this sum he was expected to pay his 
board and washing. By the end of the 
year he had saved enough money to go in 
search of what he hoped would be a better 
job. He traveled about for some time, 
and finally returned to the place where he 
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first found employment. He had made 
such a favorable impression on his old em- 
ployer that the latter offered to let him 
have a portion of his farm to cultivate on 
shares. The conditions of the contract 
were that the employer should furnish nine 
acres of land, a team, seed and tools, and 
Groves should plant, cultivate and harvest 
the crop for one-third of what was made. 
This offer was gladly accepted, and Mr. 
Groves planted three acres in white pota- 
toes, three in sweet potatoes, and three in 
watermelons. 

Soon after getting the crop planted, Mr. 
Groves decided to marry. When he 
reached this decision he had but seventy- 
five cents in cash, and had to borrow 
enough more to satisfy the demands of the 
law. But he knew well the worth and 
common sense of the woman he was to 
marry. She was as poor in worldly goods 
as himself, but that did not discourage 
their plan to marry. Mr. and Mrs. Groves 
have told me, with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion, how they managed with much diffi- 
culty the day after their marriage to get a 
few yards of calico to make a changing suit 
for Mrs. Groves, so that she might begin 
work at once in the field by his side, where 
she has ever since, in life's vicissitudes, 
been his steady companion. During the 
whole season they worked with never-tiring 
energy, early and late, with the result that 
when the crop had been harvested and all 
debts paid they had cleared one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. Of this sum they 
decided to invest fifty dollars in a lot in 
Kansas City, Kansas. They paid twenty- 
five dollars for a milch cow, and the re- 
maining fifty dollars they kept to be used 
in making another crop. This was the 
way Mr. Groves started in business. 

In 1884, as a result of the previous three 
years! labor, Mr. Groves had two thou- 
sand two hundred dollars to his credit in 
the local bank. With this he made the 
first payment on a farm of eighty acres of 
land near Edwardsville, in the great Kaw 
Valley, promising to pay the remaining 
fourtcen hundred dollars at the end of the 
year. ‘This they succeeded in doing, and 
continuing to prosper, they purchased in 
1887 two small adjoining farms, for which 
they paid in cash. In 1889 they bought a 
fourth farm, and in 1896 a fifth. 

Mr. Groves’ business has grown to the 
extent that he has a private railroad track 
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which leads from his shipping station to 
the main line of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, which runs through Edwardsville. 
They also own and operate a general mer- 
chandise store, in which they carry a large 
stock of goods. They have several fine 
orchards on their farm. In the apple 
orchard there are seven thousand trees, six 
years old, from which last year four car- 
loads of apples were gathered. There are 
eighteen hundred trees in the peach or- 
chard, seven hundred in the pear orchard 
and two hundred and fifty in the cherry 
orchard. They also grow extensively apri- 
cots and grapes. 

But why is Mr. Groves called The 
Negro Potato King''? Let me answer. 
Last year he produced upon his farm 
seventy-two thousand one hundred and fifty 
bushels of white potatoes, averaging two 
hundred and forty-five bushels to the acre. 
So far as reports show, this. was twelve 
thousand one hundred and fifty bushels 
more than any other individual grower in 
the world produced. And besides the pota- 
toes raised on his own farm, Mr. Groves 
buys and ships potatoes on a large scale. 
Last year he bought from white growers 
in the Kaw Valley, and shipped away 
twenty-two cars of white potatoes. He 
also bought fourteen cars of fancy seed 
potatoes in North and South Dakota, 
which he sold to growers in the Kaw 
Valley, and in Oklahoma and the Indian 
Territory. Mr. Groves says that he ships 
potatoes and other farm products to nearly 
every portion of the United States and to 
Mexico and Canada. 

He says that he has never found his 
color to be a hindrance to him in business. 
During the busy season, as many as fifty 
laborers, white and black, are employed 
on his farm. Besides their farming inter- 
ests, Mr. and Mrs. Groves have large 
holdings in mining stocks in the Indian 
Territory and Mexico, as well as banking 
stock in their own State. They own four- 
fifths in the Kansas City Casket and Em- 
balming Co. of Kansas City, Kansas. 

Having prospered in a material way, 
they do not overlook the moral and 
spiritual side of life. They are both mem- 
bers of the church, as are also their older 
children. In fact, the little church near 
their home was organized by Mr. Groves 
and his wife, and they gave one thousand 
five hundred dollars for the erection of the 
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church house. Mr. Groves drew the plans 
for the building, and drew the plans for 
construction. 

At the recent meeting of the National 
Negro Business League in New York, Mr. 
Groves was asked how he was able to con- 
duct so varied and large business enter- 
prises, when he had had no education as 
a business man. 

** You have children, haven't you?“ 
Mr. Groves replied. 

** Yes," said the other. 
them are grown up now.“ 

** How do you manage your grown-up 
children ? '' 

** Oh, I get along with them,’’ replied 
his friend, laughing. You see I have 
known them a long time.“ 

„That's just the way with my busi- 
ness, said Mr. Groves. ‘‘I started in 
with it when it was a baby, and I've had 
a chance to get thoroughly acquainted 
with it asit grew up.’’ 

I cannot help feeling that there is a great 
deal of philosophy in these remarks of 
Mr. Groves. My observation has taught 
me that it is the man who learns to do the 
little things first, and do them well, who 
usually learns, later, to do the big things 
and do them easily. 

It is men and women like Mr. Groves 
and his wife, who have gone back to the 
soil and started in life with no capital but 
the strength of their hands and the homely 
virtues of thrift, industry and persever- 
ance, who are setting the models and 
making the traditions which the great 
mass of the people of my race must follow 
in order to live and succeed. These are 
the men and women who will some day be 
the ‘‘ancestors’’ of the negro race in 
America. 

One of the first things that was under- 
taken for the welfare of the freedmen, 
after emancipation, was the establishment 
at Washington of a bank. Hardly any- 
thing could have bcen more wisely devised 
for the benefit of the emancipated slaves 
at that time than this bank, as it was 
conceived by the men who founded it. I 
do not desire to go into the history of that 
institution at this time, but merely to re- 
call the fact that it failed, and the failure 
of that bank, under the circumstances, was 
one of the first big and bewildering ex- 
periences that the negro race had of the 
significance and responsibilities of freedom. 


Some of 
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The failure of the negro bank was in no 
way the fauit of the negro people, but they 
suffered by it, and profited by the experi- 
ence. 

It was a great discouragement to negro 
enterprise, but in making banking by 
negroes more difficult, it made it more 
secure. 

The Freedman’s Bank was established 
under the auspices of the Government. It 
was intended to be a part of the work of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau. The first bank 
to be established by negro enterprise and 
with negro capital was, I believe, ‘‘ The 
True Reformer's Bank, of Richmond, 
Va. 

It was knowledge of the success of this 
institution that suggested to some of the 
leading colored men of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, that they establish an institution of 
their own in that city. It is of this latter 
bank, and not the former that I desire to 
speak here, not because the story of one 
is more important, or has more intrinsic 
interest. than the other, but merely be- 
cause, in the reports that have been made 
ofit to the Business League, some facts 
have been brought out that seem to me to 
throw considerable light on the conditions 
under which the negro business man in 
the South labors, and because it illustrates 
the sort of indirect influence which busi- 
ness is able to exert upon the colored popu- 
lation of a Southern city, when that busi- 
ness is honestly and ably conducted. 

The difficulties the men who founded 
the Alabana Penny Savings Bank and Loan 
Association met were probably not excep- 
tional. The method they took to over- 
come them will illustrate to what extent the 
negro, who goesinto business in the South, 
must be a pioneer. It was necessary in 
the first place to get together into the or- 
ganization colored men, wherever they 
could be found, who had a reputation for 
honesty, and were possessed of some busi- 
ness ability. 

One of these was a minister, who had 
been impressed with the necessity of found- 
ing a savings institution for negroes, by 
observing the extent to which colored people 
were squandering their moncy for liquor. 
A second was a man who had been a bar- 
tender, and also knew something no doubt, 
of this failing. His reputation for honesty 
and business integrity, however, was 
known. A third had been financial agent 
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for a time of a university for colored stu- 
dents. A fourth was a school teacher. 
They had already rented a building and 
had announced that they would be ready to 
do business upon a certain day, when they 
discovered that, to incorporate it, it was 


necessary to have a charter, which involved 


a paid-in capital of twenty-five thousand 
dollars and twenty-five thousand more sub- 
scribed. As they had been able to get 
together no more than two thousand dol- 
lars, this obstacle seemed insuperable, un- 
til they learned that they could do business 
as a private concern. 

In seeking for subscriptions they had to 
meet the statement that ‘‘negroes can't 
run a bank; it has been tried by the Freed- 
man's Bank, presided over by Fred Doug- 
las, and it failed." After the bank was 
organized and had begun to receive sub- 
scriptions, the president and cashier began 
studying bookkeeping. 

In order to gain confidence for the con- 
cern and encourage depositors, they went 
about the country on small lecturing tours, 
pointing out to the people of their race the 
importance of saving, suggesting methods 
by which savings could be made. The 
most natural argument was, of course, to 
point out the necessity of having a home. 
But as only those would feel that necessity 
who were observing their marriage and 
family relations, or who desired the wel- 
fare and education of their children, it 
became necessary for these men, seeking 
depositors for their bank, to devise means 
and methods for securing the general moral 
and material uplift of their people. 

This bank has made itself successful by 
interesting a class of people not hitherto 
reached by the concerns, conducted by 
white men, ''thereby," the president's 
report puts it, changing the wasteful ex- 
penditure of their money in such a way as 
to use it profitably for themselves and the 
good of the community.“ 

It has had a peculiar advantage in deal- 
ing with colored people, because it has 
understood their needs and known how to 
meet them. Our bank, continues the 
report to which I have referred, **is the 
agency through which a large class of 
worthy citizens can secure loans to assist 
them in legitimate enterprises. As a rule, 
the officers of banks conducted by persons 
of the other race are not well acquainted 
with the colored man who applies for a 
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loan, and are, therefore, unable in most 
cases to accommodate him, while the col- 
ored banker knows his own people well, 
and is thus enabled to extend credit to 
them with almost accurate discrimination.“ 

Ninety per cent. of the depositors in 
this bank, of which there are now ten 
thousand, in the opinion of Mr. Pettiford, 
never carried an account with any bank 
before the establishment of this institution. 
Over one thousand of them have pur- 
chased homes with the savings which have 
accumulated in this way. The work of this 
bank has brought it into the most friendly 
terms with the other banks conducted by 
white men. They recognize that, so far 
from being a competitor, the aggressive 
work of the negro bank in stimulating a 
desire for saving and increasing the busi- 
ness enterprises of the town, has material- 
ly increased the number of their colored 
depositors. 

In 1900, when the first meeting of the 
Business League was held in Boston, one 
of the stories told there was that of the 
Alabama Penny Savings Bank. In this 
meeting, said the president, ‘‘ reference 
was made through the press to our bank 
at Birmingham, and as a result a great 
many inquiries were received from colored 
persons in a number of cities in the South 
seeking information concerning the estab- 
lishment of banking institutions.“ 

Since that time no less than fourteen 
new banks have been established. 

In conclusion it is perhaps not out of 
place to point out that these stories, which 
I have repeated pretty much as they were 
told in the meetings of the Business 
League, or as I have myself learned them 
from the men whom they most concern, 
seem to me to have one especial interest : 
they are illustrations from different parts 
of the country, and different fields of en- 
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deavor, of the constructive work of the 
negro race. 

The work that masses of men can do, 
under the influences that conflict breeds, 
is usually one of destruction merely. It 
clears the ground, but it puts no building 
on the space that it has cleared. 

Afterwards come the silent and benefi- 
cent forces of peace and the slow work of 
reconstruction. This is not the task of 
masses of men, laboring under the excite- 
ment of party strife or racial animosities. 
The work of construction is the task of in- 
dividual men, laboring in patience and in 
silence, by trial and experiment, to bring 
something new and useful into existence, 
getting as their share some of the comforts 
and good will that their work has wrought. 

What these typical stories mean is, in 
my opinion, simply this: whatever special 
difficulties the negro has to face, whatever 
obstacles race prejudice or his own history 
may place in his way, the negro, under 
freedom, has the right to work, at least in 
the South, and work for the best things 
the world offers. 

He has the opportunity to make himself 
useful and to share the benefits that his 
genius and his labor confers on those around 
him. 

That is, it seems to me, what emancipa- 
tion means, in practice, to the negro. 
That is, after all, nearly all that it could 
mean. 

It is not possible by proclamation to 
wipe out the history of three hundred 
years, nor to change by statute the habits 
and customs that have grown up in that 
time. Emancipation has cleared the 
ground, it is now for the negro people to 
build on the space that is clear. To do 
this they want the protection of the law, 
but they want also the assistance and good 
will of their neighbors. 
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POG pe HE events of the second 
x day of May, 1898, brought 
a ray of comfort to Los 

E 


Garpillos. For onthe morn- 
(ae ing of that day a party of 
Lee) DOS loafers in the post-office 

saw the station-master run out of the rail- 

road station and down towards the office 
of the Los Garpillos Screamer. 

The sight of such an unwonted activity 
aroused an indolent curiosity in them. 

What's struck Jerry?’’ drawled Sam 
Spelman. ‘‘ He's running as if the pay- 
car d struck the pike. Must hev some- 
thing happened.“ 

„Here, you boys." It was John T. 
Drogal, the editor, who appeared at the 
door in a sleeveless shirt and wiped the 
perspiration from his face, which was red 
with the heat and excitement. He was 
waving a long, yellow paper. Listen to 
this : 

Commodore Dewey's squadron de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet in Manila harbor 
early yesterday morning. Three of Admiral 
Montejo's ships were burned, one sunk and 
the rest disabled.. 


The stolid crowd became suddenly ener- 
gized, and they let out a scattered cheer. 
Then for the first time in a month they 
bestirred themselves. Within fifteen min- 
utes the great news had spread throughout 
the town and drifted up the mountain side. 
It was passed along from gang to gang 
down the shafts and along the tunnels. At 
noon men, coming out for lunch, appeared 
on all sides, punching each other in the 
back, recklessly waving pistols in the air 
and pulling the triggers with harrowing in- 
definiteness of aim. By afternoon the two 
little general stores of the town had sold 
out every flag and every bit of cloth which 
might be used to decorate the adobe 
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houses and buildings. The cracked bell 
on the Catholic Mission church was jan- 
gling a peal as continuous as could be 
made by relays of volunteer bell ringers. 
Even the dirty greasers on the outskirts 
of the town roused themselves from their 
blankets spread out on the sunny exposure 
of their weather-torn adobe huts to find 
out the cause of the uproar. 

Before the Spanish-American War, Los 
Garpillos had been a contented town. Its 
superiority to the rival town of San Jago 
admitted in its own eye of no possible 
question. Los Garpillos boasted in ma- 
terial possessions of a real doctor, a billiard 
table, a ** Palace Hotel,’’ a local paper and 
a little branch railroad running from Tuflex 
Junction on the main line down to the 
mines. San Jago had no doctor, no rail- 
road, no hotel—strangers being obliged to 
take rooms over the saloon—and no news- 
paper, the New Mexican Sunbug’s office 
having been raided and shattered by over- 
sensitive citizens within two weeks after the 
first publication of the paper. 

The moment the war broke out, how- 
ever, San Jago, metaphorically speaking, 
leaped to the front with an exultant yell. 
For San Jago, being in the valley, was a 
center for cattlemen, and its three hundred 
and forty inhabitants were all capable of 
riding roughly anything and anywhere. 

Los Garpillos, however, on the other 
side of the San Jago Mountain, was exclu- 
sively a mining camp and had been unable 
to find a single citizen qualified or fitted 
for cavalry service. 

So in bitter silence and with profound 
depression at the offensive airs of superi- 
ority assumed by its San Jago neighbors, 
Los Garpillos had witnessed eleven pros- 
pective military heroes ride out from San 
Jago, amidst shrieks and cheers and pistol 
shots, to join the“ Rough Riders’’ at San 
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Antonio. The depression had continued 
until the second of May. Now the news 
of the great victory had roused Los Gar- 
pillos to something like joyful action. 

Before evening George Dewey " had 
become almost one 
of the local celeb- 
rities. 

In the midst of 
all, however, there 
was one flaw. 
These rejoicings 
were really more 
national than local, 
and Los Garpillos 
was forced to ad- 
mit that San Jago 
still held the ad- 
vantage of actual 
personal participa- 
tion in the glories 
of war. This ad- 
vantage San Jago 
held, however, only 
up to four minutes 
past five onethe 
afternoon of that 
second day of May. 
For at that precise 
moment Mr. Pete 
Watkins, one ofthe 
leading spirits of 
Los Garpillos, on 
feeling in the pock- 
et of his coat for a 
match, pulled out 
with the matches 
a very dirty, torn 
and rumpled piece 
of paper. He- 
looked at it care- 
lessly for a mo- 
ment, then smooth- 
ed it and began to 
read. 

A vigorous dis- 
cussion was at that 
moment going on 
among the other prominent citizens of 
Los Garpillos who had met at the cus- 
tomary town forum, Emil Glotherman's 
saloon, The Bucket of Blood." The 
exact location of the Philippine Islands had 
given rise to much display of alleged geo- 
graphical knowledge and to earnest finan- 
cial support of his knowledge on the part 
of each disputant. A few were also insist- 


Mr. Daniel Webster Togler, better known 
as ' Thirsty Dan" 
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ent that Manila was a flavoring extract and 
. not a city. 

Suddenly a loud whistle from Pete Wat- 

kins attracted their attention. 

** What's struck yer ?’’ asked one of the 
crowd. Has that 
letter anything to 
do with us?“ 

Watkins had an 
air of subdued ex- 
citement. P’r- 
'aps," he answer- 
ed. Maybe so. 
Say, boys, what's 
the names of the 
ships old George 
had over in Ma- 
nilly ? "' 

John T. Drogal, 
the editor, had the 
Associated Press 
telegram in his 
pocket and read 
the list off: 

** Olympia, Ra- 
leigh, Petrel, Bos- 
ton, Concord, Bal- 
timore, Mc Cul- 
loch.” 

Before the list 
had been fully re- 
ZC-* peated Pete Wat- 
keins had jumped 
€: from his chair, 
rushed up to fat, 
old Glotherman, 
punched him in 
the chest, ruffled 
his long, colorless 
hair down over 
his eyes, giving a 
wild series of 
yells, and ending 
by throwing the 
Dutchman out 
fron behind the 
bar, cried: ** Boys, 
step up,it’sonme!’’ 

* What in thunder’s the trouble?“ 
asked Sam Spelman. 

'The others waived their curiosity and 
crowded alertly to the bar to accept the 
invitation. 

* Dan's gone and done it," shouted 
Pete. I'll be locoed if he hasn't. Dan 
was there. Yes, sir, right in the thick of 
it—old Danny Togler—good, old * Thirsty 
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The crowa separated lo spread the wonderful news over the town 


Dan.“ Huroo for Dan and Dewey!“ 

At these incoherent remarks, the others 
began to take a more active interest, and 
Mr. Pete Watkins was emphatically asked 
to stop yelling and to come down to busi- 
ness. 

Listen to this letter, you fellows, he 
said, pointing to the crumpled sheet which 
he had found in his pocket. It's the 
one I got from Dan last January. You 
remember I told you about it then. I'll 
be darned if I hadn't forgotten all about 
the cuss ever since, or where he was. This 
is the part you want to hear. It was writ- 
ten from San Francisco the thirtieth of last 
December: *I enlisted to-day as a sailor 
on the U. S. gunboat Concord, and we're 
going to sail on the eighth of January to 
join the Asiatic squadron !' "' 

„What's that? What's all your jaw- 
ing about ?’’ asked ** Lone Hand’’ Piker. 

** Why, you old fool,’’ replied Watkins, 
don't you sce? ‘On the Concord.’ Well, 
what ship was in the fight with old Dewey? 
Wasn't it the Concord? And where was 
Dan Togler ? On the Concord. And who 
licked the Spaniards? Why, Dewey and 
‘Thirsty Dan.“ And where did Thirsty 
Dan’ come from? Why, Los Garpillos. 
And where does Los Garpillos come in on 
this victory ? Why, right on the topmost 
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top. And where is San Jago now? Why, 
at the bottom of the shaft. Put that in 
your big mouth and chew on it, ‘ Lone 
Hand.“ 

Before Watkins had finished there was 
a rising storm of exclamations which cul- 
minated in a rush for the bar. The letter 
was torn from his hand and eagerly passed 
from one to the other through the crowd. 

Ves, there could be no doubt about it. 
The well merited but long delayed fame 
had at last come to Los Garpillos. The 
pre-eminence of San Jago as a home of 
warriors was wrested from it. Los Garpil- 
los had its hero at last. 

The crowd separated to spread the won- 
derful news over the town. The Bucket 
of Blood '' soon filled up with leading cit- 
izens. All pressed enthusiastically around 
Mr. Pete Watkins, anxious to see the 
famous letter for themselves, and to assure 
themselves of the truth of the great event. 
Watkins stood in one corner with his head 
lifted high with pride, and received with 
an ill-simulated indifference the congratu- 
lations made to him as the former chum of 
the hero of the hour, Mr. Daniel Webster 
Togler, better known formerly at Los Gar- 
pillos as ** Thirsty Dan.’’ 

It was, incidentally, a great day for Mr. 
Pete Watkins. 
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Then John T. Drogal, the editor, step- 
ped up on a chair, with a bottle in each 
hand, and called for ** Three cheers for Dan 
Togler, the hero of Manila, who drove the 
proud Spaniard from the Eastern seas. 

It must be admitted, however, that the 
past history of the present hero left much 
to be desired in the way of honesty, worth 
or honor. 

Thirsty Dan’’ had earned his sobri- 
quet during his eight years residence in 
Los Garpillos from his unlimited capacity 
to swallow drink of any description. The 
bed of no dry arroyo, white with alkali and 
cracked and baking in the hot sun, ever 
absorbed fluid more quickly, completely or 
unendingly than did Dan Togler. The 
only virtue to which he could lay claim was 
an almost superhuman ability to withstand 
the physical effects which mining camp 
whiskey produced on the ordinary man. 
With Togler the only result of his habits 
seemed to be a total impairment of willing- 
ness to do manual labor. For many years it 
had beena subject of discussion at Los Gar- 
pillos whether the most inert and worthless 
greaser in the town did not engage in more 
physical exertion during the course of a 
year than did Thirsty Dan." His good 
nature and his extraordinary luck at faro 
had been the only attributes by which he 
managed to secure the means to exist. 
The first had gained him the friendship of 
Mr. Pete Watkins and a share in the lat- 
ter’s bunking accommodations. The sec- 
ond had obtained for him his frequent 
drinks and his semi-occasional meals. 

When John T. Drogal’s invention had 
been put to task for personals with which 
to fill up the columns of the Screamer, 
Thirsty Dan’s general habits and charac- 
teristics formed an inexhaustible topic. 
Togler had not even the saving quality of 
being ** handy with his gun.’’ In fact the 
only pistol which he had ever possessed 
had passed into Glotherman’s possession 
years ago in exchange for a drink. 

There had been a vague rumor that five 
years ago, when his luck at cards had been 
particularly bad, he had gone over towards 
San Jago to the placer district and had 
actually shoveled and screened about a ton 
of gravel. Such an event would have been 
inconceivable if it had not been that he 
had returned in a few days with four dol- 
lars’ worth of the ‘‘color,’’ which very 
rapidly passed into Glotherman’s hands. 
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Whether the report was true or not, it is 
certain that he never had given occasion 
for such a rumor to prevail again. 

About seven months ago Thirsty Dan“ 
had struck a continuous run of bad luck at 
faro, and in view of his endless applications 
for loans and credit, the patience of Los 
Garpillos had become almost exhausted. 
Matters came to a crisis one night when 
* Lone Hand"' Piker, returning to his 
cabin rather earlier than usual from the 
** Bucket of Blood,’’ discovered him com- 
ing out of the door with a pair of silver- 
mounted revolvers, relics of a former South 
Carolinian life which Piker prized exceed- 
ingly. 

Although Dan had claimed that he was 
only borrowing them to shoot rattlesnakes, 
his explanation had been unsatisfactory to 
Mr. Piker. The next evening a mass meet- 
ing of citizens had been held, Dr. Logan 
MacDonald, the railroad doctor, presiding. 
And after a short discussion it was unani- 
mously voted that the presence of Mr. 
Daniel Webster Togler was no longer 
needed in Los Garpillos. "The only diffi- 
culty seemed to lie in his limited means for 
travel. "This obstacle had been soon sur- 
mounted by the making up of a purse to 
purchase a ticket for him and to provide 
funds to pay his way to San Francisco, 
the money to be placed not in his own 
hands, but in those of the train conductor, 
with instructions to pass him on to the 
next conductor. l 

And so on October 24, 1897, Dan Tog- 
ler, much against his wil, had boarded 
the train on the little branch road, with a 
vivid warning from the band of citizens 
who escorted him never to return to Los 
Garpillos. 

Nothing had been heard or seen of him 
since that day until the night in last Janu- 
ary when Pete Watkins had received a let- 
ter from him, conveying the extraordinary 
news that he had really had energy enough 
to do something at last, and had enlisted 
on the Concord. Incidentally the writer 
had gone on to state that he was extremely 
** hard up"! at the time, that the generous 
contributions of his townsmen had long 
since been exhausted, and that if Pete 
could see his way clear to send him five 
dollars, or even two, he would promise to 
return it out of his first month's pay. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Pete Wat- 
kins had not seen his way clear. 
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That evening, on the second of May, 
the entire male population assembled at 
the ** Palace Hotel.’’ Togler’s new róle 
was the sole topic, and the only thought 
was how to do fit honor to the event. 

** Well, the first thing we want to do is 
to blow the timbers out from under the 
San Jagons in the way of a celebration,’’ 
said Doctor MacDonald, to whom all 
turned naturally first for suggestions. 

„That's right." << You've struck it.“ 
„Three cheers for the Doc," they 
shouted. 

„The next thing is to show how we ap- 
preciate the honor that our distinguished 
townsman has brought upon the town, 
MacDonald continued with an uncompre- 
hended tinge of sarcasm. 

**T allus told yer fellers ‘Thirsty Dan’ 
'd more inter him than yer thought. 
Didn't I allus tell yer he'd do something 
ter astonish yer some day?'' remarked 
Mr. Jolter Greenstone. 

Suggestions for the form of the proposed 
celebration now came thick and fast. 

“I tell ye what Cousin Daniel 'd hev 
liked," remarked old Joe Brigham 
(‘* Mormon Joe’’ he was called). 

** Cousin who ?’’ asked Watkins in as- 
tonishment. 

* Cousin Daniel, 
suavely. 

Are you referring, maybe, to Thirsty 
Dan, I might ask? Lone Hand" 
Piker said with a string of oaths. 

„Who else? Brigham continued to 
look benevolent. 

** Cousin! Rats, he warn't no cousin 
o' yours, said Watkins hotly. Watkins 
did not propose to have the honor of hav- 
ing chummed for six years with Togler 
wrested away from him by any pretended 
claim to relationship now set up for the 
first time. 

** Certainly he was, Brigham answered 
doggedly. ‘‘ Daniel was my aunt’s second 
husband's nephew.’’ 

** Well, it’s taken you a pretty darned 
long time to work that out, replied Wat- 
kins. We never heard you shoot off 
your mouth about it while he lived in these 
parts, did we boys? 

There was a shout of sarcastic derision 
in reply. 

Guess if you're a relative, said Sam 
Spelman, ** you must be responsible for that 
six dollars Dan owed me when he left. ” 


Brigham replied 
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„That's so, came from several others. 
And my four."  ** And my seven. 

** Mormon Joe" was glad to get out of 
the room without further participation in 
the debate. 

The conference continued until late 
in the evening. When it broke up the 
following programme had been agreed 
upon : 

The double celebration in honor of Tog- 
ler and Dewey should be held on Wednes- 
day. The mining superintendents would 
shut down work at the mines at noon with 
a full day’s pay. It should be opened at 
the Bucket of Blood, when Emil would 
set up one round of drinks free to every- 
body in order that the proper toast might 
be drunk. After that liquor would be 
half price. Then would come a revolver 
match ; after that a greased pig and a 
greased pole contest (this was the sugges- 
tion of the postmaster, who came from 
Pembroke, Maine); then a tug of war 
contest made up of teams from the four dif- 
ferent mines ; races of all kinds, and a new 
one invented for the occasion, a race down 
and up the three hundred feet of ladders 
of the north shaft of the Little Giantess 
Mine ; then the public exercises, including 
music and an oration, and in the evening 
fireworks, bonfires and a dance. 

The only man thought of for orator was 
Si Cottrell, mining superintendent of the 
Golden Belle. Readiness and luxuriance 
of speech were Si’s strong points. 

J tell you what, boys, said Young- 
man, the superintendent of the Yellow 
Dog, after their thirst had been somewhat 
relieved, ** I saw by the paper that Los 
Angeles band is to play at Albuquerque 
Tuesday night. That's to-morrow. Let's 
wire down there and get it over here. It 
can come down from Tuflex Junction on 
the Wednesday afternoon train, along with 
the fireworks we've got to send for, and 
get here in time for the evening fes- 
tivities. I'll chip in to the pot to the 
extent of fifty to start the subscription. 

This suggestion was received with en- 
thusiasm. That night the lights shone 
until after midnight in the printing office 
of the Screamer, and then two men started 
over the mountain on horseback with rolls 
of posters strapped to their saddles. "The 
next day the San Jagons read with mingled 
feelings of astonishment and envious vexa- 
tion that they were invited to attend the 


“Who was the sailor who made it possible for Dewey and his ships to be there ? 
Who but Thirsty Dan?" . 
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great celebration to take place at Los Gar- 
pillos. 

All Tuesday preparations went on for 
the unparalleled event. Men worked hard 
building up bonfires and erecting flag poles 
on the different summits around the town. 
Up on San Jago Mountain, they were heap- 
ing an enormous pile out of timber from 
an old, deserted mine, small, glossy chapar- 
rals and dark green piñon trees with quan- 
tities of the long yellow bayonet leaves of 
the amoya plant, and fine, dry gramma 
grass stuffed in the chinks to kindle the 
flames readily. The men of Los Garpillos 
were sure that this bonfire would be seen 
one hundred miles away over in Texas. 

Wednesday dawned, a superb day. The 
volcanic sand and rock grew warm with 
tints of red and brown and orange, under 
the blazing sun. A few clouds straying 
by now and then caused purple shadows 
to drift across the mountain sides and 
under them the Great Staked Plains, 
stretching southward deceptively like the 
ocean, shifted from amber to dark blue 
and misty gray and back again. 

The celebration began at Glotherman’s 
promptly at noon, when Dr. MacDonald 
called on the boisterous crowd which filled 
the saloon and the street outside to drink 
the toast of the day, ‘‘To Daniel Togler 
and George Dewey.’’ From that moment 
all was wild enjoyment,—the contests, the 
races, the pig, the shooting. 

At half past seven in the evening Si 
Cottrell was just finishing his oration to his 
wildly enthusiastic audience, gathered in 
the Miners’ Union Hall over the post- 
office. 

** And now fellow citizens, let me pic- 
ture to you that scene one week ago in 
those wonderful isles of spice as the poet 
says, when the sun rose in the Orient like 
an oriflamme of war. What did the proud 
American Eagle with its golden crest 
(‘silver’ called someone in the audi- 
ence,) see as it spread its wings and 
flew from the confines of our glorious land 
across the mighty ocean to guard the 
noble warriors? (Immense applause.) 
What did it see at dawn of the first of 
May, eighteen hundred and ninety-eight ? 
What did it see, I say? (Cries of * What 
didit?'—* Go it, Si.’ ‘Get an answer.“) 

„It saw, fellow citizens, mighty ships 
of war plowing the deep, regardless of 
mines and torpedoes, prospecting Manila 
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Bay without fear, ready to jump anyone's 
claim, even the haughty Spaniard's.'' 

At this point a long screech of an engine 
whistle from the train coming down from 
Tuflex Junction with the military band in- 
terrupted the speaker and emphasized an 
eloquent period. 

** It saw standing on the prow of the 
Olympia who? (Cries of Dan Tog- 
ler) —* No, not our friend and honored 
fellow citizen in whom we have so much 
pride, not he, but another man in whom 
we have almost equal pride—Admira! 
George Dewey. 

There were cries of Good old George 
and deafening cheers and stamping of feet. 
Cottrell stopped, wiped the perspiration 
off his forehead, and took a drink from a 
pocket flask. 

** But there amid the cannon's roar and 
the shrieking of shells and the explosion 
of mines, the cries of dying Spaniards, the 
crackling of flaming Spanish vessels, who 
was there with George Dewey? Who was 
the man behind the gun? Where would 
Dewey have been without hissailors? Who 
was the man who brought the ship there ? 
Who was the sailor who made it possible 
for Dewey himself and his ships to be 
there? 

„Huroo!“ 

This single, enthusiastic cheer shattered 
the eager and rapt silence in which the 
audience were awaiting the peroration. 

Everyone turned to the rear to see who 
it was who had disturbed Cottrell’s elo- 
quent period. Standing in the aisle at the 
head of the stairs was an unclean, good- 
natured looking individual who had ap- 
parently just arrived, as he was accom- 
panied by members of the military band. 
The stranger looked worried at the undue 
amount of attention which he had attracted 
and edged towards the door. 

** Pete ’’ Watkins, who was on the plat- 
form, gave one look and then yelled : 
Thirsty Dan, by all that’s holy! Well 
I am locoed! " 

A roar of angry astonishment broke from 
the crowd and in a flash Mr. Daniel Web- 
ster Togler was wildly struggling to escape 
from his excited former fellow townsmen. 

“I move we adjourn,” shouted Mr. 
Jolter Greenstone, with great presence of 
mind. 

The audience, sweeping Togler along 
with it, poured down stairs in a mass, ask- 
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ing confused questions and uttering oaths 
of great force. 

The visiting party from San Jago gath- 
ered across the street, and watched the 
proceedings with huge enjoyment. 

Thirsty Dan’’ was being buffeted to 
and fro, as question after question was 
flung at him, and an explanation demanded 
for his presence eleven thousand miles 
from where he ought to be at that moment. 

Finally he made himself heard above the 
uproar. ‘‘I can’t answer all your ques- 
tions at once. Give a feller a chance, 
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Daniel Webster Togler, Esq., told his story. 

** When I writ yer, Pete, he said, I'd 
enlisted. That's right. On the Concord 
too—a good little boat—asaboats go. But 
thar’s too much work on them boats for 
me. Wal—I hed shore leave one night 
and I guess I got loaded. Anyway the 
next thing I knew after I got over a crack 
on the nut they told me the old Con- 
cord hed up and sailed on the eighth 
of January. That’s right—at Manila? 
—no certainly I warn’t at Manila. ’Twas 
kind’er tough job living in ’Frisco, so I 
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“Git, yelled Pete Watkins 


won't you? I'll tell you why I’m here if 
you'll stop pounding me. Pl tell you 
where I’ve been." 

** What did you write me such a d—d 
lie for ?’’ shouted Pete Watkins. 

** "Twarn't no lie when I writ yer, said 
Dan, sullenly. ‘‘How did I know your 
fellers wus a goin’ to make such a fuss 
over me, anyway? Ef I'd known it, I'd 
n't hev come back. Say, if you fellers 
want ter know where I've been, you've 
got to buy me a drink. I'm most dead." 

They took him over to Glotherman's, 
and there, after a satisfied smile of recog- 
nition of the place and its contents, 


reckoned as how you fellers ’d be sort ’er 
glad to see me back. So I came. But 
snakes—how'd I know yer wus going to 
celebrate me? 

The crowd was very still when he had 
finished his story. 

** Well, at any rate, we can go on and 
celebrate Dewey,''—Spelman broke the 


silence. Sam was of a cheerful dispo- 
sition. 
** Dewey be ," said Cottrell, and 


again there was a shamefaced silence. 
This was the sentiment of all. 

And then there came through the rare 
stillness of the night a loud report and a 
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fizzing, rushing sound. ‘The crowd hur- 
ried to the door just in time to see a shower 
of golden sparks dropping behind the crest 
of San Jago Mountain—then rocket after 
rocket. Suddenly a wild column of fire 
shot up against the sky. 

The southwest breeze brought down 
scattered sounds of singing. 

Then before the citizens of Los Garpil- 
los could recover from their surprise, the 
crash of a military band broke on the 
night, and the tune it played was ** There’ ll 
be a hot time in the old town to-night.’’ 
Outlined against the flames on San Jago 
Mountain, black figures were prancing 
wildly. Slowly Los Garpillos realized the 
situation. The San Jagons had stolen 
their celebration. 

Pete Watkins looked at Lone Hand“ 
Piker. 
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„Lone Hand"' Piker looked at Si 
Cottrell. 

Si Cottrell looked at Logan MacDonald. 

Logan MacDonald looked at Sam 
Spelman. 

Sam Spelman looked at ** Cousin Mor- 
man Joe” Brigham. Then they all 
nodded. 

Thirsty Dan” apparently scented 
danger in the situation, for he moved un- 
easily towards the protecting cover of the 
saloon piazza. 

The six men gathered together, and 
their hands sought their hip pockets simul- 
taneously. 

‘Git,’ yelled Pete Watkins, as he 
raised his right arm, with something in his 
hand. 

And Daniel Webster Togler did not 
wait for another syllable. 


EVERY DAY LIVING 


By Annie Payson Call 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE FREEDOM OF LIFE," ‘f POWER THROUGH REPOSE,” ETC. 


VI RESENTMENT 


AOU naughty little boy, why 
S did you slap your brother?“ 

Fe slapped me first.“ 
| ** Is that any reason why 
you should slap him ? ”’ and 
the mother shook her little 
son and sat him down hard in a chair, tell- 
ing him roughly to stay there until she 
should tell him that he might get up. 
Then she went out of the room—annoyed 
and angry, dragging the other delinquent 
by the hand. 

Shortly after she had to go to the nurs- 
ery on some errand, and was immediately 
accosted by the little prisoner. 

Mother, may I get up now?’’ 

* No,"—she spoke more quietly,— 
„you must sit there in order to realize 
how wrong you were and how cruel to 
your little brother.“ 

A short pause, then—** Mother?“ 

** Yes, dear.“ 

„Didn't you say that because he slap- 


ped me that was no reason why I should 
slap him?“ 

"Yo 

Ny? 

** Because, when people are unkind to 
us, we ought to be especialy kind to 
them." Another pause. 

Mother?“ 

Ves, dear. 

** When I am naughty am I unkind to 
you?" 

** Yes, indeed you are.“ 

** Well, then, why were you not espe- 
cially kind to me? Why did you shake 
me and sit me down so hard? And, 
mother, you seemed very angry with me." 

The mother felt a rush of angry resent- 
ment rise up in her, but there was some- 
thing better in her that would not let her 
express her anger, and she left the room 
quickly without a word. She loved her 
little son, and the little old head on his 
young shoulders had given her many les- 
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sons before, but never such a lesson as 
this. 

She went straight to her room, shut her 
door, and sat down in a chair to think. 
She saw clearly that she had been moved 
to punish her child from angry resentment 
for his naughtiness, in fact that she had be- 
haved to him in exactly the same spirit in 
which he had slapped his little brother, 
only she was older and could put it all into 
the form of righteous punishment. If she 
had been less of a woman she might have 
called it righteous indignation and let it 
pass. She was too good and sensible 
a woman not to see clearly that she could 
have used the same decision with her son 
and could have punished him more truly 
if she had, at the same time, been full of 
quiet loving-kindness; as it was, the child 
was better, and stronger, and wiser than 
she, but she showed her greater maturity 
by recognizing and acknowledging the fact. 
She went at once and made it right with 
the boy, and she was a better mother to 
her son, and he was a better son to his 
mother, from that time on. 

The mother felt truly repentant for her 
resentment and glad to have discovered it, 
and was quietly reading to the children 
when their father came home. When the 
children had said good-night and gone to 
bed, the father looked at his watch and 
said, a little testily: 

* Mary, I wish we might have dinner 
on time. It never is ready until half an 
hour aíter we expect it, and to-night I 
have an engagement.’’ 

Quick as a flash up came the resentment 
—and his wife spoke before she thought: 

«That is a great exaggeration! I am 
trying my best to get this new cook 
broken in. You never—’’ Then she 
stopped short for she recognized the feel- 
ing with which she had punished her little 
son in the morning. 

Her husband noticed the interruption 
and she told him the whole story, and 
confessed why she had bitten off her sen- 
tence. 

That evening some people came to make 
a call They began talking about a book 
which Mary especially liked. 

One of her visitors laughed and spoke 
of it with ridicule. She opened her mouth 
to give a quick, sharp answer, but stopped 
before she had spoken a word. There 
was the same resentment. When the vis- 
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itors had gone, Mary sat down in a state 
of shocked surprise. 

Why, I resent everything! I resented 
the dress that woman had on; it was in 
such poor taste and so unbecoming! I re- 
sented it because they had been to the 
opera, and we cannot afford it! What a 
fool I must have been to carry this nasty 
feeling about with me all my life and not 
know it!" 

In the midst of her flattering reflections 
her husband came in and sat down 
thoughtfully. 

* Well, Mary," he said, ** I made a 
failure in my effort to put that case 
through, and when my client failed to 
comply with my plans for him, although 
he was biting off his own nose and not 
mine, I was so angry that I could not 
easily control myself ; but, as I began to 
speak, I suddenly thought: * Why, the 
man has not done me any harm, and here 
am I wanting to kill him !' His wife 
smiled, and they both smiled. 

The next day James came home and 
told his wife, with half sadness and half 
amusement: ‘‘I have been resenting this 
whole day. I resented it because another 
man got a case that I wanted. I resented 
it because my office boy jammed his finger. 
I resented it because my stenographer 
made a perfectly innocent mistake. I re- 
sented it when the waiter kept me waiting 
for my luncheon !— 

„Nov isn't this a curious thing. Do you 
suppose we have had the disease of chronic 
resentment allour lives and have not known 
it, and how is it we are making such rapid 
discoveries now? 

“I have often noticed, said Mary, 
that when I get a hint in one direction, 
I am constantly seeing more and more. 
She did not suggest nor even know, that 
it was because she wanted to find herself 
out, that she was doing so. 

Another woman whose son was a little 
philosopher might have ignored his femark 
entirely, or have told him that he was ‘‘a 
naughty little boy,’’ to criticize his mother, 
and gone on with her work without giving 
her little boy’s words another thought. 

It was because Mary was truly interested 
to ind herself out that she had interested 
her husband in finding himself out, and 
together they were making a steady gain in 
self-knowledge. Not that they were in the 
habit of morbid, self-combined introspec- 
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tion. They were too wholesome for that. 
The people who are really glad to find 
themselves out are always too wholesome 
for morbid introspection, and there is 
nothing wherein one can gain greater free- 
dom than in a thorough finding out of one’s 
self in this matter of resentment. 
Resentment is like hot, smoky fog. It 
lies low until we have gone to work prac- 
tically to clean it out, but, until then, it is 
always there, and only needs a little whiff 
of suggestion to bring it up in all its murki 
ness so that it befogs the whole brain. . 
Some one innocently finds fault with us. 
Whiz!—phew!—up comes the resentment. 
In less than an instant our brains are hot 
and foggy and our nerves quivering. The 
more we deserve the criticism the quicker 
the resentment rises and the fiercer it is. 
Some one does or says something that 
we take as an offense to our dignity, or 
perhaps some one says something that is 
really harsh, and rude, and ill-mannered, 
something that is even cruel and unkind. 
Up comes our resentment, and, before we 
know it, we are so immersed in that hot, 
smoky fog that we have noclear judgment 
as to how to answer, or how to meet such 
an attack with quiet dignity. 
Quiet dignity and resentment cannot 
live in the same person at the same time. 
Good judgment and resentment cannot 
live in the same man at the same time. 
Between wise charity and resentment 
there is a great gulf fixed! No mat- 
ter how earnestly we may feel that we de- 


sire to serve others, —if that desire is, 


tainted with the habit of resentment, we 
must form the habit of getting rid of the 
resentment, or we may be sure that our 
desire for use to others has no sincerity 
in it. 

Even when we have learned to nip the 
resentment in the bud whenever it appears, 
we cannot on that account cease our 
vigilance. 

Resentment befogs the brain and fatigues 
the nervous svstem. 

One of the laws of true non-resistance 
in dealing with other men’s minds is never 
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to allow ourselves to grow irritable with 
our opponents. 

All philosophers know the foolishness 
of resentment—the absolute stupidity of 
it—but they do not—apparently—know so 
well the great harm there is in suppressing 
it. 

I can refuse to act, to speak, or to think 
from resentful feeling merely because such 
action, speech or thought may interfere 
with my own selfish advantage, —because 
it would put me at a disadvantage with 
other men;—or I can refuse to act, 
speak or think from resentment, because 
resentment is in itself an evil thing 
which I hate, and because I love the quiet 
power for real use to others which is 
its opposite, and which comes by over- 
coming it. 

In the first case I have only pushed my 
resentment into the background with my 
self-will, and it is sure to assert itself some 
other time and poison me in one way or 
another; in the second case I am gradually 
purging myself from it altogether and am 
working toward freedom by permanently 
clearing my brain. 

Resentment, being merely a form of 
weak excitement, can never do any good; 
but, on the contrary, does a great deal or 
harm. It keeps our brains in a chronic 
state of irritation; it upsets our digestion 
and makes our bodies ill; it is a frequent 
cause of dyspepsia; it interferes with our 
best work in life; it warps our characters 
and taints our souls. 

The main thing in the way of our get- 
ting rid of it is the fact that most of us do 
not want to find ourselves out. If we did, 
and would set to work in earnest, we would 
soon be surprised at the discovery of re- 
sentment in odd corners of our minds that 
we had not suspected. Then, if we be- 
gan to form the habit of never allowing 
the feeling of resentment to control us, 
it would not be long before we would feel 
relief in brain, nerves and body, and 
would be heartily grateful for the strong, 
wise, kindliness which properly belongs in 
its place. 


** Cuss it, I yelled 
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IN SWEETNESS 


By A. C. Davis 


ILLUSTRATED BY HERMANN HEYER 


Dll summer I was fourteen 
PROS TA years old, said Ezra Button, 
I worked for Uncle Hiram 
N Macumber, and that was one 
| of the tryin’est epochs I ever 
] enjoyed. He wasn't my un- 
- ^ cle Im glad to say, but 
everybody called him uncle, so I did. He 
was afraid I wudn't do enuf work, and Aunt 
Ammi was afraid I'd eat too much, and 
between 'em both my young life was hardly 
a lux ry. He pretended to take great intrust 
in my soul and was allus p'intin' my wayward 
feet toward Zion, as he sed, but he took more 
intrust in seein’ how much work he cud git 
out of my body with the least fodder. While 
he was p'intedly prayin' for me at the table 
his wife kept an eye on the vittles, sayin' I 
had more appetite for pie than piety. 


* That summer we broke up the grub lot 
beyond the sheep paster. It was a puffick 
epidemic of stones, stumps, briers, shoomakes 
and scrub-oaks, intersnaggled with witch 
hazel bresh, elbow roots, blacksnakes and 
checkered adders. Uncle Hiram was pilot 
to the four yoke of oxen and I was chaffur to 
the plow, and I thought the ‘ Charge of the 
Light Brigade,’ we uster read of in the school 
book, was a Sunday-school picnic with red 
lemonade compared to the way I was hauled 
through that mount’ in scenery. 

* One hot arternoon I'd had my sperrit 
ruffled till it did seem as ef I shud be 
obleeged to adjern and say suthin cammin. 
But Uncle Hiram didn’t allow me to use any 
langwidge calc'lated to releeve the dammed- 
up feelin's under a feller s wishbone. A un- 
holy ejackilashun hurt him wuss, he said, 
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"Pl sock ye till you're deader n Pharo an’ Goliar, 
and likeways the Hebrew childern 


than bein’ kicked in the stummick by an ox. 
But that arternoon, I'd ben jerked over 
stumps, whirled agin rocks, twisted through 
blackberry jungles, and I'd stubbed the ends 
off of three of my toes, stuck thorns in my 
feet till they looked like pincushions, and 
scratched my face with briers till I was a reg- 
lar 'Gipshun hi'roglyphic. And I was that 
ruffled that I wished lightin’ wud strike the 
oxen, includin’ Uncle Hiram, and knock the 
hull caravan three hunderd mile beyond To- 
paz, or some sech place I'd heard him speak 
on in his prayers. Jest then, in dodgin’ 
a rollin’ stun, I hit the funnybone of my 
knee agin the plow beam, and afore I knew 
what I was sayin'——an' I wudn't a sed it ef 
Id had time to think—I up an’ yelled as 
loud as I cud scream, so that they cud a 
heard me clean down to old Mr. Cavendish's, 
ef they d been lissnin—I yelled: ‘Gosh, 
cuss it!’ Uncle Hiram brung his team to 
ancur with a loud ‘ whoa!’ and gazed onto 
me with eyes bulgin’ out like poun' sweetin's. 
As soon as I cud ketch my breath I tried to 
look innercent and childlike, but it musta 
been a plum failyer. At hippocrittin’ I've 
never ben held up as a sample copy. 

„ "What do you mean,’ cried the pilot, 
‘by eruptivatin’ sech innockuous langwidge 
into my ears? 

«I tried to explain that what I said was 
*gusset' —that I'd tore the gusset outen my 
shirt or trouses—I'd forgot which 'twas that 
had gussets—and he shouted that he'd cut 
the gussets outen the hide of sech a cuss-pro- 
jectin' blaspheminater. 

' At that he brung his old ox-whip round 
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my laigs jest once, and I thought lightnin’ 
had struck and missed 'em all but me. With- 
out waitin' to hand in my resi' nation, I flick- 
ered up a high bank out of his reach, and 
grabbin' up a stun, I sed: * Ef you hit me 
agin I'll sock this rock into ye, an’ I'll keep 
a-sockin' till you're deader n Pharo an’ 
Goliar, and likeways the Hebrew childern. 
Freedom of speech is what my forefathers 
fit for, and ef I want er 
talk about my gussets 
or my galluses or my 'ris'- 
ban's or any other part of 
my scanty but honest drap- 
ery, it ain't for you to come 
at me in that way, unless 
you're prepared to die. 
Furdermore,’ I sed, «I'll 
be gawl dumd ’— jest what 
=~ I sed—wicked, I know, 

— but I sed it, fer I was r iled 

Def I tetch them plow 

han’ les agin.’ 

'* You won't, heh ?' he 
sed, and struck at me three 
or four times, but findin' 

he cudn't hit me, he looked sad. 

'm goin’ down to git my wardrobe,’ I 
sed, * and leave ye to do yer own plowin', fer 
I won' stan' it to have ye put yer trade-mark 
on me in that way.’ 

«That cammed him, for he knew he 
cudn't git another hand in twenty mile at the 
salary I was drawin' or that cud do as much 
on as little feed. 

'* Ezry,’ sed he, after lookin’ wishfully at 
me a few minnits. mebby ye ve been punisht 
enuf, and ye wudn't desert me right in the 
midst of this job. And tho’ cussin' is a' most 
as bad as overeatin', ef ye ll come down and 
go to work agin, I'll make ye the subject of 
special pleadin’.’ 

„I shook my head and picked up another 
stone. 

‘Ezry,’ he then sed in a pensiver tone, 
* we've both ben hasty, speshilly you. Come 
down, and all will be fergiven! 

But I was still mad, and I replied that I 
didn't care two gumdrops whether he forgave 
me or not. I wan'ta-sp'ilin' fer fergiveness 
not as much as he wud be for some one to 
help him break up that old lot when I was 
gone and departed. 

„Then he tried the gentle zeffer episode, 
and said ’twud break his heart to see me de- 
part in sech a unholy frame. ‘Tell ye what 
I'll do,’ he sed, ef ye'll come back I Il hold 
the plow and you may drive the steers, all 
unpleasantness will be forgotten and harminy 
will brood over us.’ 

„With a welt as big as a garter snake on 
my laig, where the whiplash girdled it, I 
didn't care much what brooded. But the 
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prospect of drivin’ them oxen with Uncle 
Hiram at the helm tempted me, and I slid 
down. 

s «Now, Ezry,' sed he, ‘I’m goin’ to set 
ye a pattern in sweetness and show ye how 
unnessary tis to shed unregen rate langwidge 
in the peaceful pursoots of aggercultter. ' 

* He grasped the plowhan'les and I took 
the whip. ‘Whoa, gee!’ I cried, crackin’ 
the long braid of woodchuck's hide over the 
teams, and they started the old man along 
the lan'scape with consid' rable enthusiasm. 
"Twas sweet to my young heart to see him 
jumpin’ around, dodgin stones, kickin sods 
that tum'led back, trippin’ his toes agin roots, 
the sweat pourin’ down his face like lavy from 
the mountin brow. 

„Tu rights the han’ les hit him a swat in 
the ribs, knockin’ him clean out of the furry. 
‘Gates Ajar!’ he muttered, sorter low, as he 
crawled back, holdin’ onto his sides as ef he 
was afeared of losin’ suthin’. 

„What's the use o' drivin’ so like a 
pirut ?' he asked. Git ap, here!’ I yelled, 
applyin' the whip with more firmness to the 
equipage. 

His left hand got caught atween a stump 
and a saplin', pullin' off a piece of hide as 
big as a hymn book cover. Joner' s gourd!’ 
he shouted. * Be ye tryin' tu skin me alive? 
I swung the oxgad, whoopin', ‘G’ lang, here, 
ye old hippodromes!' The plow p'int struck 
a stun, bringin’ ev’ ything to a focus excep’ 
Uncle Hiram, who went right on over the 
han’ les and stood on his head on the plow- 
beam with a chug like throwin’ a rotten 
punkin on a barn floor. 

‘««Jepthy’s dawter! he shrieked, slowly 
risin' and ontwistin’ the kinks in his neck. 
He wanted to stop and talk a spell and rub 
the p' tuberances on his old pate. I hadn't 
time to dally, and I only ansered, ‘Gee, 
Buck!’ and fairly lifted the oxen out of that 
scool deestrick with the goad. He stumbled 
agin a rollin’ sod, fell with his chin on the 
plowtail and knocked two teeth loose. 

s * Haman's gallus!’ he screeched, ‘ what's 
yer con-sarn-ed hurry ?' 

„ * Haw, Brindle, and come up, Bright! 
I yelled, pourin’ out the whang leather with 
unction. We went a rippin’ and a tearin' 
through a patch of elbow roots and Uncle 
Hiram got his feet tangled up, and flopt down, 
hittin’ Ass funny bone agin a stun. ‘ Firy fur- 
niss!’ he growled, ‘du ye wanter kill me 
whur thay’s nobody tu witness the murder ?’ 

«I didn't wait to hear any more conversa- 
shun. I knew I wan' t much of a talker and 
cudn' t interest him much, but I roared at the 
oxen and distributed the whiplash among 
them with copiousness. Over the rough places 
they jest galloped. The share struck a root 
ofa big saplin', pulled it partly out of the 
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ground and cut it off. The piece flew back, 
hittin’ the man that was settin' himself up 
for asample in sweetness of temper, square 
on the nose and he turned two back han' 
springs in the furry. I stopped the caravan- 
sary to take in the pannyrammy, for he was 
leapfroggin’ and kangarooin' around like the 
clown in the circus. Bimeby he got righted 
up, and seezin' a club, lit out fer me, yellin' 
like a catamount with the penderseetis. 

"I'ma leetle nigh-sighted, but I cud see 
trubble. So without stoppin’ to bid him 
good-by, I gyrated down that hill with great 
fluency. But I heard him screamin' in the 
background, ‘Ezry Button, yu blankyty 
blank, dubble an' twisted ornery, gimlet- 
eyed, thimble - brained, toggle - j inted, 
blankyty blankashun son ofa cross-cut saw—' 
By this time I had got so far away that I 
cudn't ketch all the sillybles, but I was so 
shocked at what I had heard that I didn't 
E in my career till I got clear down to the 

ouse, 


“Uncle Hiram didn't come down till long 
a ter dark. And when his wife asked what 
kep' him so late when he knew it was prayer 
meetin night, he answered that he had been 
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{I gyrafed down that hill with great fluency 
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up in the wilderness ‘ras'lin’ with sin. 

„Mer nose looks,’ ses she, ‘as ef ye'd 
got the wust on it. I’m glad ye sent Ezry 
down so he wan't a witness tu the see-ance.' 

** Uncle Hiram invited me to go out to the 
barn to look a'ter the cattle. Then he 
wanted to know if I' d told Aunt Ammiabout 
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our little taty tate. I hadn't. Whereat he 
remarked I hadn't better, fer if I did I'd wish 
I'd ben born dum as well as an idjit. 

' Ef he'd a known I'd already told Eldora- 
do Jenkins, the hired girl and that she'd 
told Aunt Ammi, he'd never let me gone out 
of that barn excep’ in a hearse. 
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A. D. 1605 


ANS SCHMITT and Gretchen Win- 
kle loved, 
Which made Herr Dinkle mad. 
Yet in the end these two were wed 
In spite of Gretchen's Dad. 


A. D. 1905 


Their lineal descendant ‘‘ Hank,“ 
(H. Smythe on Harvard's -olls), 
Is captain of the football team, 
And always kicks the goals. 
ARTHUR CRAWFORD. 


Instead of the very brief book reviews which we customarily print on this page, it is our intention to 


publish at the four 
reviews of the season's books. 


corners [A the year, in spring, summer, autumn and winter numbers, collective 
hould any of our readers prefer our old method to the new, we shall be 


particularly glad to hear from them. In this connection we wish to apologize to our readers for an error in 


our November book notes. 


We should have stated that Mr. Holman 


ay's delightful story, ** Squire Phin,’ 


is published by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co.—THE EDITORS. 
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Mr. Webster, whose stories of the terrific struggles of modern business have 
given him a leading place among the American romancers of commercialism, has 
for some time past been regularly connected with the American Magazine. His 
two articles on what the mania for cotton speculation means to the South, 
the first of which appears in the March number, are the effective results of 
much study and travel. This month he is represented by an article on “The 
Square Deal with Children." 
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I lean, low-hung racing car 
stood with its fore wheels 
on the tape, a-quiver with 
the throbbing of its mighty 
eA} heart. That engine's pulsa- 
š tions were like the din of a 
e—two thousand explosions a 
minute. The two starters stood beside the 
tense driver, lips at his ears, alternately 
shouting the passing seconds: “‘ Twenty— 
fifteen — ten — five—four—three—two—one”’ 
—and then the crack of a pistol. A lever 
was jerked, the machine glided easily for- 
ward, leaped into a whizzing speed, and 
almost at once was a vanishing speck far 
down the oil-soaked roadway. 

Another low-hung volleying racer breasted 
the tape, to be set on its wild flight by the 
starter's pistol; and another, and still 
another, till a score of lean machines were 
skimming the twenty-eight-mile circuit, 
each straining to be the swiftest to whirl ten 
times round the course and thereby win the 
Vanderbilt Cup. The last racer to shoot 
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away had been out of sight but four minutes 
when up went the cry, Car coming!" Far 
up the brown roadway a speck appeared— 
grew as it shot onward—became an auto- 
mobile—dipped down a grade—flashed up 
—dashed forward, swaying, lurching, strik- 
ing a rough place and leaping a sheer ten or 
twenty feet through the air. As it flashed 
between the grandstands at eighty miles an 
hour, there was an instant's glimpse of two 
crouching, clinging figures, their jackets 
ballooned by the gale through which thev 
were tearing—then once more the wheeled 
bullet was a disappearing speck. Again the 
cry, Car coming!"—and again a wheeled 
projectile shot into sight and out of sight 
—and so on, into sight and out of sight, 
till the wild race was done, and the victor 
had done the two hundred and eighty-three 
miles in two hundred and seventy-six 
minutes. 

To the person unacquainted with the his- 
tory of the automobile, this terrific speed 
scems the product of the last decade. We 
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Goldsworthy Gurney's steam carriage—1829 


" The chimneys are fixed on the top of the hind boot, and as coke ts used for the fuel, there will be 
no smoke while any hot or rarified air produced will be dispelled by the action of the vehicle. At 
different stations on a Journey the coach recetves fresh supplies of fuel and water; the full length 


of the carriage is from 
ing is intended to be from & to 10 


can all remember ten years back when the 
automobile first began to come forth from 
inventors’ workshops and from over seas— 
cumbersome, ugly, easily deranged, capable 
of little. But despite its seeming youth, the 
automobile is older than the steam locomo- 
tive, and the idea of a vehicle that would 
move itself is as ancient as Christian civiliza- 


15 to 20 feet, and ils weight about 2 tons; the rate of travel- 
miles per 


hour."—From a contemporary description. 


tion. For ages the idea was only a dream of 
great thinkers, a prophecy; but three or four 
centuries ago there began attempts to trans- 
late it into machinery—to find some power 
that would serve as heart to the mechanical 
creature dimly-seeing inventors sought to 
bring into being. Compared to the mile-a- 
minute racer and the powerful touring car, 


The Duke of Wellington at the automobile trials at Hounslow Barracks 


The steam car as tt appeared at Hounslow tn 1829, with a barouche 


atlached, containing the duke and other persons of 
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distinction. 


'* Regent Park as tt will be," a cartoon published in 1828 


It is amusing to compare this with the cartoons of recent years. 
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in 1831 


“ Seeing London’ 


An old print of Dr. Church's London and Birmingham steam coach. Before it was fairly started the 
automobile activity in England was crushed out by the exorbitant tolis levied upon steam carriages. 
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Apparently water forms no barrier to the man whose mania ts the elimination 
of time and space 


those early forms of the automobile were 
childish absurdities, and between the two 
there hardly seems relationship. Yet those 
early absurdities were the parents of the 
modern motor car; or, to express the kin 
more accurately, the protoplasmic cells 
from which the motor car has evolved. 
Three centuries ago men looked at the 
sea, and wondered why the oars that thrust 
the rowboats forward and the wind that 
moved the ships should not likewise drive 
carriages on land. So the “‘row-wagon” 
was brought into being, the motor being a 
man plying oars whose outer ends clutched 
the earth during the stroke; and so came the 
*sail-wagon," one of which was wont to 
create a sensation on the beach near The 
Hague by spinning along in a strong wind 
at fifteen and twenty miles an hour. About 
the middle of the seventeenth century the 
Crown Prince of Sweden and the King of 
Denmark rolled magnificently through their 
capitals in huge cars, beautifully carved and 
gilded, the work of a Nuremburg artificer. 
To the wondering subjects that lined the 
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streets the car looked as though it were im- 
pelled by royal omnipotence—but the won- 
dering subjects could not see two wretched 
human motors, concealed beneath the lofty 
throne-like seat, each sweating away at his 
crank-shaft. An idea of comparatively 
modern date was a carriage run by clock- 
work, and a few vehicles were built upon 
the plan of the spring-run toys of Christmas 
time. Another scheme was a carriage drawn 
by several large kites, hitched tandem. But 
it often pleased the wind to blow in perverse 
directions, and often not to blow at all, so 
the inventor supplemented the kites with a 
pony, which he carried on a platform at- 
tached to the carriage, to be used when the 
wind failed him; and in this automobile, 
driven by its kite-and-pony motor, it was 
his habit to tour the country roads about 
London. 

But these were only blind gropings for 
a motive power. Soon after the invention of 
the steam engine, mechanical minds saw 
that this new energy would perhaps make 
the dream of the self-moving vehicle a 
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Automobiling under. difficulties 


reality, and from 1780 on for sixty years 
scores of English inventors were working 
on the steam automobile. One incident is 
handed down from the early years of this 
period which is worth repeating, because it 
concerns one of the first successful auto- 
mobiles ever built, and because it pictures 
the mechanical ignorance of the auto- 
mobile's childhood. William Murdock, a 
talented assistant of James Watt, devised 
a foot-high model of a steam-driven carriage, 
and one dark night carried it out upon the 
village road to test it. He started its engine 
going and ran along behind his creation; 
but the machine gathered speed and ran 
away down the road, sneezing and spitting 
a flame from its little smokestack. Sudden- 
ly a figure ahead gave a cry of wild fright, 
dashed from the road into the hedge, and 
shrieked madly as this primitive motor car 
rushed by, with its creator in pursuit. Mur- 
dock soon caught and stopped the fugitive 
machine, and hurried back toward the still 
rising shrieks. He found his parson, col- 
lapsed against the hedge. ' What's the 
matter?" he cried. “ Man, man,” gasped 


the parson, ‘‘the devil himself just went by! 
—in his own body!" 

These sixty years saw many grotesqueries 
—such as an automobile with steam-driven 
legs that stepped along and pushed the car- 
riage. But a motor had been found that was 
a practicable substitute for sails and springs 
and kites, and the twenties and thirties of 
the last century saw the first blossoming of 
the automobile—and also saw its blight. 
As far as its ability to run was concerned the 
automobile of that period was a success; 
some of them made ten or fifteen miles an 
hour, and on good stretches even twenty. 
But they were heavy, clumsy and unsightly, 
and breathed forth cinders and black smoke. 
A motor had been found—but it was not the 
right motor. 

still the automobile of that period might 
have developed into something worthier 
had it not met the fate too often measured 
out to ideas and men ahead of their times. 
About 1640, an inventor named Solomon de 
Cause appeared at the French Court to 
secure the royal patronage for a device for 
making carriages travel by the vapor of 
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THE HEART OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


boiling water. He first sought the necessary 
favor of the all-powerful Cardinal Richelieu, 
but was denied an audience. Burning with 
his invention, de Cause tried several times 
to intercept the Cardinal in his Walks te in- 
terest him in the discovery. The Cardinal, 
annoyed, ordered de Cause confined in a 
madhouse; and here after several years he 
died and his invention, whatever it was, died 
with him. Two centuries later, about 1840, 
England did to the automobile what Cardi- 
nal Richelieu did to Solomon de Cause. It 
placed a toll-tax upon automobiles that was 
from ten to fifteen times greater than was 
paid for horse-drawn vehicles of correspond- 
ing size, and required that the speed should 
not be greater than four miles an hour and 
that a man bearing a red flag should walk 
twenty paces ahead of the steam-carriage. 
Infractions of these laws were punished 
with heavy penalties. To run an automo- 
bile in England thus became a crime, and 
remained a crime until 1896; the motor car 
wás literally put behind bars. And so it 
died—or rather sank into a lethargy. 

This lethargy was a long one, and the 
automobile was destined to have its resurrec- 
tion in another land, and to have as its vital 
force another kind of motor. But before 
passing to the second birth of the automo- 
bile, in Germany and France, it is worth 
while to give a glance to one of America’s 
great lost opportunities. In 1879, George B. 
Selden, a Rochester lawyer and inventor, 
filed an application for a patent on a gasoline 
automobile; to-day his patent is regarded 
by practically all American manufacturers 
of gasoline automobiles as the very basis of 
the gasoline motor car, and royalty is paid 
him upon all American-made gasoline 
machines and upon all imported cars of this 
type. Selden tried hard to get manufactur- 
ers interested in his invention; had he suc- 
ceeded America would doubtless have been 
the pioneer in the present development of 
the automobile, and would have gained the 
commerical advantage that comes from 
being the first in the field. But most people 
looked upon Selden asa fool; even in his own 
home town he was a prophet without honor. 
The few manufacturers who were convinced 
that Selden’s invention was practicable did 
not believe there were any commercial possi- 
bilities in the idea; no human being wanted 
to ride above a series of explosions. So Sel- 
den was turned down, to have his personal 
triumph later, and American manufactur- 
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ers made a present of their chance to the 
manufacturers of Germany and France. 

It was the development of the gas engine 
that quickened the lethargic automobile 
into a new life. Steam and electricity have, 
of course, had their place in this second in- 
carnation of the automobile idea, but the 
history of the modern motor car is essen- 
tially the history of that marvelous piece of 
mechanism, the gasoline engine. Gottlieb 
Daimler, a German inventor, is usually 
credited with being the first to adapt the ex- 
plosion engine to a self-moving vehicle, and 
in consequence has been popularly garlanded 
as "the father of the automobile," though 
both these honors are disputed in favor of 
Carl Benz, another German, and though 
Selden’s inventions predate the work of 
both. Daimler, for ten years prior to 1885, 
was manager of the Otto Engine Works, 
which made a well-known gas engine, ex- 
cellent for that period, but very heavy and 
very slow. Daimler became convinced that 
this type of engine could be developed into 
a motor fitted to be the vital force of self- 
moving vehicles, so he resigned his position 
and went to work on his new idea. The 
great problem before him was to make the 
engine light, for the gas engine of this period 
weighed in the neighborhood of sixteen hun- 
dred pounds for each horse-power. The 
principle upon which he (and the other in- 
ventors) set to work to solve this problem 
was, that if the speed of an engine could be 
increased ten times, its power would be in- 
creased ten times, therefore a small engine 
whose flywheel makes one thousand revolu- 
tions per minute is as powerful as an engine 
of ten times its bulk whose flywheel revolves 
only one hundred times a minute. Daimler 
made many improvements upon the Otto 
engine, and succeeded in increasing its 
speed and dividing its weight by ten. In 
1885, he fitted his new motor into a bicycle, 
and the bicycle ran. The next year he fitted 
his motor to a carriage, and the carriage also 
ran. The heart of the automobile had been 
found, and the automobile's new life was at 
its dawn. 

The rapidity with which the automobile 
developed, once it had been fitted with the 
proper heart, is one of the marvels of mod- 
ern mechanics. Daimler, Benz and others 
demonstrated that the automobile was a liv- 
ing thing, but their first models were merely 
experiments, and it was not until 189o that 
the automobile really began to be manufac- 
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tured in Germany and France, and not till 
five years later that it attained any consider- 
able degree of popularity. Up to this time 
the motor car may be said to have had no 
existence in America save in the workshops 
of a few inventors. The first American- 
made automobile was put upon the market 
as late as 1896, and it was not till the middle 
of 1899, when the Automobile Club of 
America was organized (at which time there 
were fifty motor cars in the United States), 
that the automobile movement in this coun- 
try began to show real vitality. So the auto- 
mobile in America may be regarded as a 
child of six or seven years. In so brief a life- 
time as this, the great manufacturing indus- 
try has sprung up, and the automobile has 
captured the American people. 

The working principle of the motor which 
has given the automobile this wonderful new 
life is roughly the principle of the rifle. The 
charge of gas is the equivalent of the gun- 
powder, and the piston is the bullet; the gas 
is exploded and the piston flies forward, and 
the piston-rod delivers its motion to the 
crank-shaft after the fashion of the piston-rod 
of the steam engine. In the steam engine 
the steam works against both sides of the 
piston; in two revolutions of the flywheel the 
steam presses against the piston four times. 
In the explosion engine, according to the 
prevailing system, the gas operates against 
only one side of the piston (the end of the 
cylinder through which the piston- rod 
works is completely open), and there is an 
explosion but once in two revolutions of the 
flywheel—that is, there is but a single ex- 
plosion to four movements of the piston. 
These four movements are: the power 
stroke (caused by the explosion in the cylin- 
der), which supplies the energy to drive the 
automobile and the force required to com- 
plete the three non-power strokes; second, 
a backward stroke which pushes the ex- 
ploded gases out of the chamber through a 
valve which opens for this purpose; third, a 
forward stroke which sucks the charge of 
gas into the chamber, through an inlet valve; 
fourth, a backward stroke which compresses 
the gas, for compression is necessary to 
secure the gas’s best energy. The fifth 
stroke is the first stroke over again—the gas 
explodes and the piston shoots bullet-like 
forward. 

This sounds very simple. It also sounds 
simple when we say the heart beats and 
thereby keeps the blood moving. But 
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neither the heart of a human being nor the 
heart of an automobile is a simple piece of 
mechanism. The explosion engine is com- 
plicated—much more complicated than the 
steam engihe. 'The carburetor must mix 


air and gasoline into gas properly and sup- 


ply it properly to the cylinders; the valves 
must work just so; the firing of the gas must 
be at the proper thousandth of a second; 
and a dozen other complicated parts have 
got to work with wonderful exactness—with 
the engine, it must be remembered, going at 
a thousand revolutions a minute. If they 
do not, there is trouble for the automobile 
and driver—automobile by the roadside, 
owner dissecting its vitals with a wrench, 
his exasperation mounting as the ailment 
continues to elude him. 

If the machine be poorly made and the 
driver's mechanical knowledge limited, then 
the roadside stop of man and machine may 
be a long one. The motor car of a Phila- 
delphia man was stricken down with some 
internal disorder in a New Jersey village, 
and for three maddening days he exercised 
hismeagersurgery upon it amid the jibes and 
jeers of the congregated villagers. He asked 
for assistance, but the villagers laughingly 
refused; his discomfiture was better than a 
play to them and they did not care to cut the 
performance short by helping pull down the 
curtain. At length one sympathetic soul 
appeared—a boy—and volunteered his aid. 
Finally life was restored to the machine, and 
in token of appreciation the Philadelphian 
asked the boy to have a ride. 

Twenty minutes later the automobile 
stopped and refused to budge. Here also 
the Philadelphian's patience stopped. He 
turned to the boy. Bub, d'you want an 
automobile?“ 

“Sure,” said the boy. 

“It’s yours. And may the best of luck 
go with you!“ With that he clam- 
bered out of the motor car, walked to the 
nearest depot and caught the first train for 
Philadelphia. 

But such a trial as this is rare, and even a 
moderately serious breakdown of the motor 
or running gear of a well-made machine that 
has good care is uncommon. It is the tire 
the chief source of the motorist's comfort 
that is the chief cause of his roadside grief. 
The best of them puncture easily, may possi- 
bly burst, and are worn out when the motor- 
ist thinks they ought still to be new. The 
man who will invent a non-puncturable, 
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non-burstable tire, a tire which has all the 
virtues of the present pneumatic and none of 
its faults—that man will win millions and be 
calendered among the motorist’s saints. 
Thirty years ago the explosion engine was 
a weak giant; to-day it is a powerful pigmy. 
This great evolution was not easily achieved; 


it is the result of a long period of thought and. 


labor compressed into a comparatively short 
period of time—the result of great team play 
between inventors, manufacturers and steel 
experts. Hundreds of inventors have 
worked to bring the motor’s various parts to 
perfection. But had it not been for most 
careful manufacturing, the ideas of these 
inventors would have been little more than 
pretty dreams. The whole success of the 
automobile is dependent upon utmost exact- 
ness in the making. Every part of the high- 
speed, automatic, complicated little motor 
must fit its place with the very perfection of 
accuracy—the thousandth part of an inch is 
a difference that might mean defective or 
disastrous running, or no running at all— 
and must work with all its related parts with 
absolute harmony. Similarly the manufac- 
turer has been dependent upon the steel ex- 
pert. We'll make that so strong that it 
can’t break," the manufacturer used to say 
of each part, and he gained strength by 
using plenty of metal. The result was heavy 
motor, heavy frame and heavy running-gear 
—and the parts broke anyhow. Now a steel 
expert is consulted, and he studies the strain 
each part has to bear and produces a steel 
for each part adapted to withstand its par- 
ticular strain. The result is a part that has 
a fraction of its former weight and a multiple 
of its former strength. 

To-day the motor of atwenty horse-power 
touring car weighs about two hundred 
pounds, and the motor of a forty horse- 
power car about four hundred pounds—an 
average of ten pounds per horse-power 
against sixteen hundred pounds per horse- 
power thirty years ago. To divide the 
weight of a machine by one hundred and 
sixty and lose no power—that is something 
of an achievement. But ten pounds to the 
horse-power doesn’t represent the minimum 
weight. Think of carrying a fourteen horse- 
power engine about in your suit case!—an 
engine twice as powerful as the first railroad 
locomotives. Yet you can do it. A racing 
motor-cycle made by a well-known French 
firm is fitted with a fourteen horse-power 
motor that weighs seventy-one pounds, a 
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trifle over five pounds a horse-power. The 
motorcycle complete weighs one hundred 
and ten pounds, and has covered short dis- 
tances at the rate of over eighty-five miles an 
hour. But in so light a motor strength, 
safety, durability are sacrificed to speed; the 
only reason for the existence of so fragile an 
engine is the desire of some speed-mad man 
to cover a mile in a few seconds, or a fraction 
of a second less than some other man 
afflicted with the same mania. 

The great object sought by this rapid 
development of the motor has been to in- 
crease the automobile’s speed, and this ob- 
ject has been attained in a sensational degree. 
The increase during the past ten years 
would be almost incredible were there not 
figures to prove it. In 1895 the Paris-Bor- 
deaux road race was won by a three-and-a 
half horse-power automobile with an aver- 
age speed of fifteen miles an hour. In 1897 
the winning automobile, an eight horse- 
power machine, covered the 950 miles of the 
Paris-Amsterdam race at twenty-eight miles 
an hour. In 1899 the Paris-Bordeaux race 
was won by a twelve horse-power automo- 
bile going at thirty miles an hour. In rgor 
the Paris-Bordeaux race was won by a forty 
horse-power machine with an average hourly 
speed of fifty miles an hour—the same 
course that was covered six years before at 
fifteen miles an hour. The increase in speed 
since that time, though great, has been more 
gradual. The winning car in the Vanderbilt 
Cup race, the most important held in America, 
averaged slightly less than sixty-two miles 
an hour for the two hundred and eighty- 
three miles; it was of eighty horse-power, 
but in the same race there were cars of one 
hundred and twenty horse-power and one of 
one hundred and thirty. 

The development in speed and power of 
the racer has its duplicate in the touring car. 
The first gasoline automobiles had less than 
a single horse-power, and ten years ago had 
but two or three and were capable of about 
the speed of a sober family horse. To-day 
you can have a sixty or ninety horse-power 
car, if you don’t mind spending seven, or 
twice seven, thousand for it, that will whizz 
you along at a mile a minute, if you don’t 
mind smashing both it and yourself. 

Even better speed than the preceding 
records have been made. One car in the 
Vanderbilt Cup race averaged seventy miles 
an hour for two hundred miles, then was 
robbed of victory by an accident. Last 
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spring, at Ormond, Florida, a car made one 
hundred miles in a fraction over seventy- 
eight minutes, a speed of between seventy- 
five and seventy-six miles an hour. At the 
same meet a mile was covered in thirty-two 
and four-fifths seconds, which is within a 
fraction of the rate one hundred and ten 
miles an hour. Such speeds are equal to the 
best ever attained by a railway locomotive, 
and it must be remembered that they were 
made, not upon smooth steel rails, but upon 
earthen roads and by a machine that twenty 
years ago was only at its crude beginning. 
On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that high railroad speeds have been made, 
not by racing machines built solely for 
velocity and carrying the smallest possible 
weight, but by locomotives built for work 
and burdened with several heavy coaches. 

That speed for speed’s sake should have 
become the principle of a large number of 


automobilists is hardly to be wondered at, 


since the motor car affords to men of racing 
instincts a device for covering ground twice 
as fast as it was ever covered before by the 
swiftest racing beast or machine. Last 
October Dan Patch paced a mile at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in 1.551—the fastest mile 
ever made by a harness horse since horses 
began. A racing automobile, if it were to 
maintain the speed of the record mile at 
Ormond, would in the time of Dan Patch’s 
mile cover three miles and a half. Obvious- 
ly, since automobile racing is the swiftest 
of all speed contests, it is the most danger- 
ous. The racing car is the maximum of 
motor and the minimum of everything else. 
The strain upon a machine going at eighty 
miles an hour over a public highway that at 
its best has rough places is simply terrific. 
There is the danger of tire bursting, a part 
of the motor or the running gear snapping, or 
the frame breaking down; and there is al- 
ways the danger of a hair’s-breadth error in 
the steering that will send the car shooting 
from the road—and any of these may mean 
complete destruction to men and machine. 
An entrant in an automobile race is not only 
contesting with the other daredevils; he is 
contesting with death. 

The outlay represented by such a contest 
as the Vanderbilt Cup race would be a suffi- 
cient endowment for a small college. A 
score of contesting cars at twenty thousand 
or more apiece, a large number of other cars 
that sought in the elimination trials here and 
abroad to win a place in the great race, the 
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maintenance of the cars, the oiling, main- 
taining in good order and guarding the 
course—a million and a half would be a fair 
estimate of these expenses. Is the game 
worth the cost? It does, as has been claimed 
for it, spread interest in the automobile, and 
it does stimulate the automobile's mechan- 
ical development, both worthypurposes. On 
the other hand, and this is its great evil, it 
aids in establishing a pernicious ambition 
among automobilists at large—the ambition 
to achieve mere speed, to get from one point 
to another point in a time worth bragging 
about. Itisthis ambition, and the disregard 
for the rights of others which it engenders, 
that is responsible for much of the popular 
antagonism the automobile has had to face. 
It degrades the motor car and degrades the 
motorist. Instead of sanely enjoying the 
pleasures afforded by touring at a moderate 
gait, many motorists have developed into 
duplicates of those century bicycle riders of 
seven or eight years ago, who, when out in 
God's open country, thought only of the 
hundred miles they had set forth to make 
that day. 

The automobile is truly great, yet the 
greatness of its present is insignificant com- 
pared to the greatness of its future. It has 
just begun to be. There will be a vast de- 
velopment of its use as a vehicle of industry 
and pleasure; the day is surely coming when 
it will be illegal to keep a horse in a large 
city, just as it is now illegal to keep a cow or 
pig. And there will be a great development 
mechanically; there is room for such de- 
velopment, for the automobile, marvelous 
achievement though it is, is full of flaws. 
The engine is far from perfect; the trans- 
mission of power from motor to wheels is 
complicated and involves an extravagant 
loss of energy; the regulation of speed is by a 
heavy, cumbersome, power-destroying de- 
vice that some day may not exist. The 
direction of development is toward simplicity 
and lightness, and eventually there will be 
fewer parts to get out of order, less loss of 
power, greater ease of management. 

It would seem that a motor is as powerful 
as it needs be; that a hundred and thirty 
horse-power engine on a racer, and a sixty 
or ninety horse-power engine on a touring 
car, ought to satisfy the speed-maddest of 
men. Yet a distinct tendency in the de- 
velopment of the motor is toward higher 
power; and one of the most wonderful 
things about this wonderful engine is that, 
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as mighty as it is, it is theoretically capable 
of far greater power without any increase in 
its size. Two causes for the motor's failure 
to achieve its theoretical best stand out: 
first, the method of firing the charge of gas 
is imperfect, and so the full explosive force 
is not properly directed against the piston; 
and second, four-fifths of the bulk of the 
charge is dead, and only one-fifth is active 
gas. Inventors are working upon the prob- 
lem of how to make the entire charge of gas 
active, and some day they will solve it, or at 
least succeed in reducing the proportion of 
inert gas. In this connection it is worth 
noting that search is being made for a more 
powerful source of energy than gasoline. 
One man has courted sudden disintegration 
by running his motor car with a solution of 
nitro-glycerine—and it is also worth noting 
that this man is still in one piece. When a 
perfect method of firing the gas has been in- 
vented, as it surely will; when the charge has 
been made purer; and when a more power- 
ful explosive than gasoline has been adopted, 
as may come to pass—then a two-hundred- 
pound engine will be far more powerful than 
the present engine of that weight, and a 
twenty horse-power engine will be but a 
fraction of its present size. Then, perhaps, 
a fourteen horse-power engine that can be 
carried in your suit case will seem obsoletely 
cumbersome. 

By this time the automobile may have a 
heart of a different kind; the electric motor 
may be throbbing in the explosion engine's 
place. The great objection to the electric 
motor at present is that the best storage 
batteries are very bulky and heavy, and 
carry a charge sufficient for only forty or 
fifty miles, in consequence of which the 
electric automobile is limited to use in cities 
where charging stations can be easily 
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reached. But electricity is undoubtedly the 
ideal motive power for the automobile; it is 
noiseless, odorless, clean, simple, easily 
controlled. Its day is certain to come. 

Of as much interest to the prophet as the 
future perfection of the motor car, and of 
more interest to the purchaser, is the future 
price. The cost of an automobile to-day is 
far greater than the value of the material in 
it and of the immediate labor spent upon it. 
The automobile is being constantly im- 
proved, and the effort toward perfection 
means costly experiments by high-salaried 
experts. In consequence of these improve- 
ments this year's model won't do for next 
year; to design a new .model is expensive, 
and to manufacture it commercially requires 
expensive new machinery. Then there is 
the racing; a manufacturer can easily spend 
$50,000 a year on this item. For the experi- 
ments, the improvements and the racing the 
buyer pays when he pays for his machine. 
In time the motor and other parts will have 
become perfected, and there will then be 
little change in the automobile from year to 
year. When this stage has been reached, the 
heavy expense of new models and of the 
search for perfection will have been elimi- 
nated and the manufacturer, instead of 
making one hundred or five hundred ma- 
chines of a model, will make thousands and 
thousands, and will continue producing the 
same model year after year. Then the price 
will drop, as did the price of the bicycle, and 
the automobile will have come within the 
financial reach of a multitude whose present 
experience with motor cars has been limited 
to dodging when the horn cries its warning. 
Then the automobile will no longer be 
chiefly the plaything of the rich and well- 
to-do—it will have become the friend, the 
co-laborer of the man of slender purse. 
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SE A235 73 horrible effect upon Frances; 
it was void and pulsing. So 
| as she came out of the room, 
where the quiet light was 
burning, shutting the door 
with infinite caution, she groped for the 
matches and found relief as the candle flame 
arose into its sharp-pointed bloom. The 
light showed the pallor of the girl’s face un- 
der its mask of wholesome summer tan. 
Beneath the parting of her hair were eyes 
vainly pleading for lost sleep and lips that 
had been repeating a mechanical prayer 
over and over again these twenty-four hours. 
One sound alone invaded the night stillness 
of the chamber in which she had entered, 
this familiar, unfamiliar, real and unreal 
room, which had been her dressing room 
during their first season at the Harbor. The 
room was now the nursery. The sound was 
slight but powerful in the peace of its monot- 
ony. It was the breathing of her first-born. 
She stepped softly across the carpet to the 
crib, holding the candle so that she might 
look long and well upon her little son. And 
then as the ever-increasing power of her 
agony bent her, she gave a cry like a tree 
cracking before a rising wind, and she went 
to her knees, burying her face in the comfort 
of the warm, fat little body. 

„What shall we do now?” she cried 
softly.“ What shall we do? And good 
God, what shall we do then?” 

The baby awoke cheerfully, not being the 
sort of baby which looks like a grub and 
hates the world. He had been born into a 
link of such unspeakable love that he could 
only be this sort of a laughing, scrambling 
thing, content in his wisdom. ''Hoo-gug- 
gug” said the baby, and the feeble caress of 
his hand wandered knowingly over his 
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mother's face. Courage flowed out at the 
end of each nonsensical finger-tip. 

Hi-boy,“ she whispered brokenly, using 
the name that Edward had invented for in- 
formal occasions. Do you understand it 
all, little Hi-boy? You know there is going 
to be no ‘then,’ little Hi-boy, don't you? 
You know he isn't going to die! He can't, 
little Hi-boy!” 

The baby spoke once more, cheerfully, 
and in his own language. He seemed to be 
sleepy; for a long time she knelt there with 
aching knees and the terror of possibilities 
gripping her heart like a powerful astringent. 
Then at last came the measured tread of the 
yearling’s breath. She got up and went to 
the window. 

The first whiff of light had blown up 
above the horizon; the night was now gray 
and not black. Below the cottage and the 
sand clifis the beach was receiving the 
swash of a calm yesterday and the tide, 
streaked with the delay of outer sand-bars 
and squall-bitten; was hurrying in across 
the inlet before a sunshiny to-morrow. Far 
out a single sail crept in its groove along the 
northward tack. That was the boat from 
the Point that had landed the specialist 
from the city. That was the water and 
those the morning mists that had chilled the 
body more dear to her than all other things, 
and had driven into it during the cold hours 
on a becalmed craft the disease that had 
made the body gasping, delirious and help- 
less. Womanlike she lashed herself with 
her own torments that she had not made 
him carry a sweater. 

The ghastly dream-painted days that had 
just gone were remembered in a hopeless 
chaos of events,—a country doctor's face, 
fearful in its own expression of kindly help- 
lessness, the stoic raw-boned nurse moving 
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about in silent tread, the errands, the tele- 
grams. Edward’s smiles, his delirium, his 
fading voice, the torture of advances, re- 
treats, marches, countermarches, of the 
pneumonia, all beset Frances in miserable 
alternation with the torment of the future. 
Then came this man of skill from the city. 
She had looked at his hands as she had wel- 
comed him an hour before and noticed that 
they were powerful hands with heavy fingers 
and heavy veins across the back, suggestive 
of physical strength, just as the calm blue 
of his eyes and the purpose of his mouth 
were comforting in their show of mental 
power. Let me see him," he had said. 
It sounded like the command of a great 
warrior going into the fight. 

Frances crept back to the door between 
the two rooms, pressing her ear and hot 
cheek against the cool surface. She could 
hear the soft movement of the voiceless 
nurse and then thetense, savage whispers of 
the doctor: “It’s the delirium again. 
Heart’s weaker. Strychnine. That’s good. 
Give it to me. Heart’s weaker. That’s 
bad. If I'd only had a few hours more 
no oxygen yet, no oxygen yet. Why don't 
it come? Give us that hyperdermic!" The 
words gradually relapsed into a necklace of 
fierce, whispered oaths around which went 
his tongue, touching at each one with vicious 
emphasis, and after a moment, there arose 
the orders again: LOOk! look! Quiet now. 
He's coming into sense. What does that 
mean, eh? Quiet now. We've gained. 
Driving it back, eh?" There was exulta- 
tion in his voice. Frances straightened, her 
arms pressed tight down at. her sides. She 
had heard of surgeons who ate their souls 
over the operating table; this was the same 
thing. The rasp of the doctor's voice be- 
yond the door told the story. For him at 
this moment there was the battle and noth- 
ing more in the universe. 

Listen! There's a falling off! Keep his 
carcass going till the oxygen comes. Pretty 
stiff. Its up or down. Watch now! A mat- 
ter of minutes. Ah, three o'clock. That's 
when they grow cold. Strychnine in the 
whiskey! See the air—fog’s blown off. 
That's great. Where's that rally? There's 
got to be that rally. The last ditch. Neck 
and neck, you devils. The bugs, the bugs, 
eh!“ He was talking into his own ears, but 
Frances behind the door beat her forehead 
with her knuckles. There was a hush in 
the next room, and she heard the sick man 


call her name hoarsely; she sped back to the 
window that looked out upon the dim white 
trail of the road that led to the village. 
It was empty—aspeckless white tape through 
the beach-grass and sweet-fern. 

*'The tanks—the oxygen!" she cried. 
* Why can't it come? Why can't they bring 
it?" The picture of some baggageman 
rolling one of the blue steel tanks leisurely 
across a platform at some junction came to 
her. She could see him set it down with a 
careless sigh of relief. Not a thought would 
he have that in that tank was a life and her 
happiness! He would look at the tag with a 
sauntering eye and kick a ringing vibration 
out of it and light his pipe contentedly. 

The nurse, mistaking the door for tne 
closet, opened it a crack before she knew her 
mistake. The doctor's words came in like 
individual fiends: It's now or never. 
Fight, fight, fight, eh? But it’snow—in these 
minutes. Take that! Take that! The ex- 
tremity! He's unconscious. Rally! Come 
on! Come on! If he don't—he's gone. I'll 
lose him, eh? Here, nurse,take this syringe 
—we’re at the finish.” 

Frances sickened. Her lips were white. 
She blew out the candle, making her way to 
the window through the gray, sparse light of 
the promised dawn. A tern rose from its 
fishing on the shallows and, wheeling, flew 
to the wind-break of the sand-dunes. 

She remembered the portents that the 
Romans inferred from the flight of birds. 
Was it to the right or tothe left which boded 
evil? Her baby stirred as if he felt the in- 
fluence of the augury and moved uneasily, 
hearing the drums of the new day, already 
upon the march. Frances quietly left the 
room and went into the hall. It was the 
only other place where she could be near at 
hand should the one eternal, indispensable 
moment come. 

The breeze from the sea swept in from 
the open door below, bringing the sound of 
the monotonous tread of her husband’s 
older brother up and down the porch. Two 
other women sat nerve-taut and ear-strained 
somewhere beneath, but even they could not 
understand; Edward's sister loved him, but 
Edward was not to his sister the all of living. 
She stood there, her muscles strained in a 
pathetic attempt to bring the tears to her dry 
eyes, until the door of the awful chamber 
opened, exposing the hushed yellow light 
and the doctor dragging his feet heavily out 
of the room. 
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In the darkness that followed the closing 
she heard the doctor’s breath and did not 
dare to speak. 

“I lose,” said he, softly, with a startling 
break in his voice. There was no sorrow in 


it; it was merely the despair of a beaten man. 


He struck a match for his cigarette and the 
light showed the drawn lines of his face and 
the beads of perspiration standing upon the 
breadth of his forehead. ‘‘I lose," said he. 

The words thrust Frances back against 
the bannisters, clutching at the thickness of 
the dark. At the noise he looked up quickly 
and, recovering himself, leaned forward. 
“Stop!” he exclaimed, with purposeful 
harshness. ‘‘He is not dead.” 

“You lose, vou lose, you lose," she 
choked. 

He gently took the candle from her hand 
and lit it, and examined her face to know 
how much he might tell her. 

* You lose, you lose, you lose!“ cried she. 

„Listen, he answered firmly; I wanted 


to get him out of danger during the time 


before we get the oxygen. I lost. He is still 
in danger—much danger. I think he may 
live.“ 

* You lie!“ They were new words to her 
lips. 

Once more he raised the candle, studying 
her face, noting the lines beneath her brown 
eyes, her pallor, the rise and fall of her 
breathing. Finally he spoke to her softly: 

** You are a brave woman—a strong girl. 
Your body will stand much and your mind 
—that will stand more than your body. I 
have done what I could—the nurse will do 
what she can. But it’s a thin thread an—”’ 
She lifted her head courageously high, as he 
paused. The pause was like the pause when 
an executioner’s axe hangs back—‘‘and 
your husband has stopped fighting against 
it. He won't even take food. That's always 
the way. He may not live.“ 

"Stopped fighting?" she cried. “And 
what are the chances if he lives till we get 
oxygen ?? 

“If he should happen to live until then 
good, good.” 

“Stopped fighting against it," she re- 
peated. “Watch me. I will make him 
fight.” 

The doctor’s blue eyes narrowed for an 
instant; his thin lips moved. Send the 
nurse out when you go in,? he then said, 
briskly. He was a good actor. “I have 
some directions for her.” l 
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“ My hair,” said she, catching her breath. 
* Just see, and this gown. I must look well 
—I must look well when I go to him.” 

“The minutes”—he began. 

“Yes, yes, the minutes," she answered 
and slipped away. 

Presently she went back. The doctor had 
once seen a shot-torn seagull trying to clean 
the blood from its white breast. There was 
a comparison. 

“The delirium is intermittent,” he said. 
“You understand that. Watch for the 
heart. I can hear you if you call.” 

The big raw-boned nurse, with colorless 
eyes gazing through spectacles, stood up and 
faced her as she entered. 

* Oh, I thought you were the doctor,” she 
whispered. . 

“He wants to see you out there,” returned 
Frances; “I will stay until—” 

„He's better, finished the nurse, softly, 
nodding at the bed. She was a big-framed 
woman, but a woman. '' Your husband is 
quiet now. He has been delirious. Soon he 
will open his eyes and he will know you— 
that will be your chance.” 

“ Yes, yes, my chance," answered Frances, 
totally misunderstanding the other. Then 
we'l fight against it. He will fight.” 

The sick man's face was drawn silky yel- 
low, like molasses candy after pulling. 
Frances leaned over him, listening to the 
labor of his body and kissed him upon the 
forehead. *God help us, Edward," she 
breathed. Far out across the rosy waters 
the sun had appeared out of its slot in the 
horizon; the new day had begun. 

When she turned, his eyes were opening 
slowly. Then when he had seen her they 
shut again and a smile did its best at the stiff 
white lips. 

* Edward, Edward!" she cried, dropping 
to her knees. 

“Frances,” he whispered. 

“I have come to tell you, you will not die. 
Do you understand?“ 

*T'm—I'mdy—Imdy—" He could not 
spare the effort of the word and with the 
strain his eyes were opening again. She 
looked into them steadily, “Sand! Sand! 
Sand!” she Said. Fight! Fight!” 

„Sand,“ he repeated, his brain clearing 
for the moment; “I think I lost my grip. 
Poor girl, poor girl—our boy. Yes,sand!" 

** We've got to fight!” 

„We've got to fight,“ he repeated dully, 
* Must we fight?” A new flash of intelli- 
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gence came into his eyes; his hand wan- 
dered with creeping fingers like beetles’ legs 
over the sheet. **Food—give us fuel! More 
fuel!" 

Frances reached for the coffee jelly on the 
table. She knew that she had won the first 
step of the way. After the torment of the 
spoonful the eyes closed once more for a 
moment. Come on now!" he gasped. 
„They can't kill me. I understand, dear 
girl. We're going tofight this out. I mustn't 
die. I mustn't die. I mustn't die." 

The oxygen!“ wailed a voice within her, 
but the little strip of the white road, which 
she could see still, winded its way through 
the low shrubbery, speckless. His fingers 
had reached her hand after their long jour- 
ney and rested upon hers. At the touch they 
strengthened. ‘‘The doctor gave it up," he 
whispered. *He—thought—it—was—all— 
over. Fight! You can’t kill me!” 

The man of skill had opened the door 
softly, closed it, and once more Frances was 
looking steadily into the eyes of her husband. 
'They were foggy again with unreason. 

"Get up, get up," he groaned. ' My 
wind! Ah—that's better. No sooner, no 
sooner! Frances, oh, I say. The baby. Get 
off my chest, wil you? Fight! Sand! 
Eh?" 

“Fight,” she whispered in his ear, with 
her hand on his pulse, which caught, choked, 
flung itself loose and was tip-toeing on its 
way again. Frances tore the collar from 
her.soft neck. He was loving life now like 
a waterless fish; the droop of his mouth had 
straightened. 

“ My slide goes hard," he choked. ‘‘Star- 
board, I think. The pistol! Now! Now! 
Now! Thunder, they've got us at the very 
start. That back. See his back with the 
cussed muscles on it. He clips the stroke. 
Oh, I say, he clips the— Now! What's the 
matter with you, cox? You're a disgrace to 
the university!" 

* Fight!" she screamed, then froze with 
terror that excitement might kill him, but 
beneath her fingers she imagined that she 
felt the flicker of his heart gather strength. 

"Now! Now! Now!" he called. See 
the swing of that cussed back. The catch! 
The— Oh, Frances. Oh, I say, Frances, I 
must have been ‘asleep. Tired—very, very 
tired.” He closed his eyes. 

"Fight!" said she. A first ray of light 
caught, for a second, on the top of the win- 
dow frame, then snapped into the room. 
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Come on, warm sun!" she cried. Come 
on! Come on!" 

“Fight!” gasped the man on the bed. 
“Fight! For you, Frances! Fight! And 
Hi-boy. Fight!” 

Far away across the dunes a church clock 
recognized the hour with four times a mel- 
low vibration; Frances turned toward the 
bed and saw that the thread of life was snap- 
ping. There was no manner of telling this, 
but by the sense of nature and the cold that 
gleamed icily upon his skin. She was in- 
sane, putting her warm hands beneath his 
ears and whispering, “Fight! Fight! Fight! 
Fight now, Edward! Fight! Fight, Edward! 
Fight! Fight!” When he did not answer she 
did not faint or cry out. She thrashed her 
own heart that through her hands it might 
warm his; she repeated the exhortation in 
violent,savage whispers The idea of calling 
help did not occur to her. They were at the 
edge of the world together and together it 
was natural and right that they should be 
alone. A point of light had arisen to swim 
upon his forehead. ‘‘Back into the body, 
soul," she said, softly. 

Finally he writhed in the pain of a new 
breath; his neck warmed with the feeble 
tune of the blood. Fight!" she said, the 
world being real again. Life belongs to 
us. Fight!" 

*Frances—I hear you. More food— 
more—food.” 

She fed him with a steady hand, her eyes 
shining with the triumph of his courage. 
One of the maids stirring below slammed 
a door. The noise seemed to shatter the 
truth of existence, but her hand was still 
firm. A grotesque shadow slid away along 
the base-board of the rooms, crawling 
stealthily upon its belly. ‘‘Fight!” she 
breathed. 

When he had closed his eyes again, she 
was up on her feet again at the window, 
gazing down the vacancy of road. Birds 
were singing morning songs from the scruo 
oaks. ‘‘ How long, oh, how long!" she cried 
to herself. 

* Not at all,” her husband was saying: 
“my client will not allow that sort of settle- 
ment. The company will not— The finish! 
The finish!" he cried, the years slipping 
back to the river and the crew. Look at 
the cussed muscles on that stroke's back. 
Now! Now! Now!” 

Frances felt dizzy for a single moment, 
but the pain of her clenched hands cleared 
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her eyes, the possibilities thrashed ber back 
into the battle like the beating of an officer’s 
sword. She dropped on her knees beside 
him. The sunlight was warm upon her back 
and she moved so that it might fall upon him. 

* Edward," she whispered. 

“Ves—I’m—fighting. I—will not—die. 
I—helloa, are you back again, you devil? 
Let go! Let go! Rush him! Throw him 
now! Fall on that, you duffer. Let ’em have 
it!" He opened his eyes unblinkingly at 
the light. ‘‘Why, it’s day. How long have 
I been asleep? The pain in my— Ves 
The doctor—gave—me—up—didn’t—he ? 
I knew. The pain—" 

* Fight!" said she, reaching for his pulse. 
It was marching timidly, but in it was a mild 
persistence which made her own pulse sing. 

** You are beautiful, my girl. I have been 
so happy with you. And the boy—how is 
my son? Imust live for him—for—you and 
for—him.” 

Frances ran to the nursery. The doctor 
was dejectedly gazing out across the waters, 
the raw-boned nurse was working upon 
some embroidery, but the baby, having been 
awakened, was rolling merrily, his little 
hands reaching for imaginary caresses. She 
hurried toward him, snatched him up into 
her arms. The doctor started to say some- 
thing, but she had run back to the door, 
whispering into her son's ear: Fight 
fight!“ 

* Hoo-gug-gug" cried the baby, stretch: 
ing out his arms to the sick man, who 
seemed to grow warm at the sign. Nov,“ 
sald the latter hoarsely, but with great con- 
viction, *I cannot die." 

The nurse had followed Frances. The 
doctor says—let me take him back?" She 
opened her arms; Frances gave up the baby 
to them and leaned down to whisper into 
her husband's ear. The nurse touched her 
with one hand gently upon her shoulder 
before she turned to go. 
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“Fight,” said Frances. For many min- 
utes, the time whirling by like the view from 
a car window, she repeated the word and 
then, a gift of God, camethe sound of wheels, 
the far-off haste of a horse's gallop. At the 
window she could see a shaky old carry-all 
swaying along the white road, a man on the 
front seat, his arm about a blue cylinder as 
if it were a human companion. Fight,“ 
she cried, reaching back for her husband's 
pulse. 

In a moment more she came into the 
nursery, slowly. The doctor and the nurse 
turned toward her and then dodged each 
other's eyes. 

“The oxygen has come," she said, as 
coolly as if it had been a tub of ice cream. 
“It is down-stairs.” The doctor considered 
that he had never seen a more wonderfully 
beautiful woman in his whole life. And 
the baby—poor little Hi-boy—poor, little 
hungry, hungry boy!” She took him to her 
breast and sat down upon the couch. The 
doctor suddenly stepped swiftly into the 
sickroom; the nurse, with her embroidery 
needle poised in the air, had not moved, 
looking and looking at the mother with the 
baby gurgling in the curve of her arm. As 
she watched she saw the color and 
the vitality withering like scorched blos- 
soms. 

"*'ve—TIve—I have—” gasped Frances, 
and then slowly toppled over, the baby still 
comfortable in the curve of her arm. 

„She wins!” cried the doctor from the 
door. Such a rally. Nine-tenths a dead 
man and such a rally! What ails you? 
We're at it again! We've got him now! 
Get that oxygen up here, nurse, you infernal 
dummy!” 

„Fight!“ gasped Frances, and then every 
muscle in her body loosened. 

“Stop!” cried the physician to the nurse. 
Leave her alone We can't fool with her 
now. Get that oxygen up here, I say!” 
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S ENTIMEN TS 
OF THE 
SCHOOLMASTER 


By Creswell Maclaughlin 


I is difficult for the master of finance and the politician to look each 
other in the eye without winking. 


A MAN may not be as bad as he is painted, but he looks 
bad painted that way. 


EB throws the fool into fits; adversity makes him 


melancholy. 


T HERE are some things even the president of a univer- 


sity may not know. 
BARGAN counters are for the blind. 


TAER fellows who are eating brain food in the hope of 


finding brains are too late. 
F is better to be a man with a hoe than a rake. 


Nees undervalue yourself—the world will do that for you. 


F is within the scope of any man's fancy to be as big an ass as he 
pleases. ] 


N? permanent good comes out of any public movement 
that is inspired by malice. 
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yrs troubles are not interesting unless you are rich. 


b inde can generally come to a square understanding with 


an honorable man. 


NLESS what you know is helpful to those you know, your 
knowledge is not culture. 


MEN do not so much object to the tar—it’s the feathers 
that annoy them. 


VI TERY is the method of the quack. 


[^^ never too late to—marry. 

I marriage had been a failure this civilization would not be here. 
80 many men are brave after the event. 

MI compensations come in life that are not included in our pay. 


* of the very best remedies for unpleasant conversation 
is to stop talking. 


COMEDIES we send a thief to catch a thief that robbed a thief. 


HE golden calf will always be worshipped, though it wear 


the tail of a monkey or the ears of an ass. 
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THE FRIENDSHIP 


OF MAN 


By W. B. M. Ferguson 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOSEPH DODD BROWN 


js NEVER liked John Owen. 
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: of becomin ga great virtuoso. 
He had a soft Southern voice which he sel- 
dom used, but his eyes were the noisiest 
things imaginable. Jimmy Beggs, the car- 
toonist, introduced me to Owen, and for his, 
Beggs' sake, I tried to like him. I tried and 
failed. I invited him to my club. He re- 
fused. I asked him to dine with me. He 
declined. I tried to call on him but I never 
could find where helived. By chance, when- 
ever I ran across him at the little Bohemian 
restaurants, he immediately hoisted the 
signal cable crossing; don’t anchor," and 
I promptly headed for the open sea. And 
meanwhile his noisy eyes seemed to be ask- 
ing me why a wooden-faced business man 
should mix in with Bohemia’s genius. 

When I gave Beggs my careful opinion of 
Owen, he found occasion to call me a hyper- 
sensitive ass. Simplicity and directness of 
style are apparent even in Beggs' famous car- 
toons. He said he liked Owen. I frowned. 
I have known Beggs through fifteen strenu- 
ous years and my liking has survived his 
many lapses from moral dignity. I also 
knew Jimmy’s way of extending his hand in 
the dark. But when he said that he would 
always like Owen, I smiled. I remembered 
that he had discovered the only girl in the 
world? some time ago; that she had all 
kinds of a mortgage on his caring ability and 
that he was going to ask her some day to be 
a famous artist’s wife. I know my friend- 
ship for him survived my own marriage, but 
then—well, Beggs was different. He was a 
one-thing-at-a-time man. 

I had listened many a night to his ravings 
over Helen.“ Who the girl was I did not 
know, but of her quality I was assured, for 


Beggs' heart and eye were always 1n har- 
mony. Everything he did was for ‘‘Helen’s’’ 
sake. He had wonderful ideas about man’s 


a unworthiness and the altitude of woman. 


That alone kept his tongue silent. Many a 
time I prodded him with sarcasm, urging 
him to propose, but he always said he wasn’t 
worthy of her. That he would have to 
sweep his soul clean and generally square 
himself in his own sight. He talked like a 
criminal instead of a successful, happy-go- 
lucky artist who has reaped his harvest of 
wild oats long ago. Beggs’ love was his re- 
ligion, so I comforted myself with the truth 
that his friendship for Owen could not last. 
When Helen“ came in at the door, Owen 
would exit via the transom. I was quite sure 
of the truth, and when business called me 
from the city I went, happy in the assurance 
that Beggs' disinterested friendship would 
again revert to me. 

Business engrossed me. I was away over 
six months. The Beggs-Owen ‘‘entente 
cordiale” had been pigeon-holed in the in- 
terim, but, on my return, the atmosphere of 
the city recalled it to my memory. Almost 
the first person I met on Broadway was 
Jimmy Beggs. I half expected that he had 
married the only girl in the world? when 
my back had been turned; it would have 
been characteristic of him. I thought I was 
right, and sadly I noted that marriage had 
not been all roses. He plainly showed that 
the double harness galled him. There were 
lines on his face I did not like to see, drawn 
across his forehead like taut wires. It was 
not the old Jimmy Beggs. 

As if by instinct we linked arms, fell into 
step and finally drifted into an old familiar 
corner of our dearest little café. We dis- 
cussed dinner and commonplaces and then 
when the wine came I could bear no longer 
the message those lines on Beggs' forehead 
strove to convey. 
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** You're in trouble, old man,“ I said, lay- 
ing my hand on his. Let me go halves on 
it as in the old days." . 

“Trouble? I don't know what that is," 
hesaid. But his voice was too strictly happy 
to deceive me. It hurt that Jimmy Beggs 
no longer gave me his confidence and I 
thought vengefully of the usurper Owen. 
Owen filled my mind and, as of old, slowly 
congealed it. 

* How is the David and Jonathan syndi- 
cate?” I asked, cynically. “I know Owen 
has won out. I saw a few weeks ago the 
heading of a press account of his success at 
the Cosmopolitan. I didn't read it. I don't 
like him enough for that, even if he is a 
celebrity now.” 

Beggs' fingers had been toying absently 
with his glass, but now his hand suddenly 
closed and an eager, boyish enthusiasm 
came to his eyes. ‘‘It was great," he said, 
excitedly. ‘‘ Great, Harrison, every bit of it.” 

* And now, I suppose, his laurels smell 
positively offensive? Before he reeked of 
pride and egoism, but now—"' Beggs cut 
in, eying me steadily: '' Harrison, the judg- 
ment of man is an unearned insult. You 
think you know Owen. Now I am going to 
tell you of the real Owen and of his pitiful 
struggle for recognition. You needn’t say 
a word. Just listen." And in the subdued 
half-light of the little café, Beggs told me 
the story: 

“I liked the boy from the very start. Even 
you will admit his genius. At first I thought 
him insufferably supercilious, as you did, 
but it was only pride, Harrison. Pride and 
a passion for hiding his miserable circum- 
stances. Good God, haven't I gone through 
the poverty mill of New York too thoroughly 
not to know the signs? And because he kept 
himself clean you did not see that his linen 
was as frazzled as his hair at the edges, and 
that his winter suit, of summer material, 
should have been promoted long since for 
old and faithful service. Harrison, Prov- 
idence gave you the faculty for making 
money. No matter where you were thrown 
down you could make your way. You do 
not know what it is to have a horror of busi- 
ness, the fear and loneliness of a great city, 
an aversion for making friends. The long, 
ceaseless struggle behind and only ambition 
and necessity to goad you on! But 7 know 
it, and as I watched Owen I saw myself 
reincarnated. Once 7 had just such a clean 
soul, such ideals, but in my hunt after fame 
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no one put out a hand to help me. There 
was no one to counsel me. Yes, I won fame, 
but the price I paid was all that I might have 
been and am not. I envied Owen his won- 
derfully beautiful character and I deter- 
mined to save him from the aftermath of 
inevitable disappointments. Perhaps you 
know what it is. No matter what you may 
become afterward, that aftermath will show 
in ugly patches all through your life. It has 
in mine. You see, Harrison, it was a purely 
selfish motive. I looked on Owen as myself 
gone back twenty years and given another 
chance. And I determined that that chance 
would not be given in vain. And then, too, 
I am a Southerner and the South is all one 
family. So I grew to love the boy; no one 
who really knew him could help it. But he 
had the pride of poverty and genius, and I 
could only help him indirectly. 

* Offering financialstringency asanexcuse, 
I took the room next his in his distressingly 
cheap rooming house. You see, in à room- 
ing house they never know when you go 
hungry and in a boarding house they do. I 
know all the pitiful schemes for covering 
facts; the sordid tributes to appearances. 
Little by little Owen grew to like me; simply 
because I pretended to be blind to his own 
condition and talked constantly of my own 
fictitious hard luck. But I soon had to stop 
that game, for the boy insisted upon sharing 
with me what little money he had and I had 
to make up the most surprising lies of suc- 
cess to make him acceptit back again. Even 
then, Harrison, I had no idea how hard up 
he was. We used to sit in his room nights 
boiling coffee over his semi-soap plugged 
gas jet (the landlady plugged all the jets so 
you couldn't burn much gas) and we'd talk 
of the folks down home. Then he would get 
out his violin. You know, Harrison, how 
he could play. His favorite piece was a 
dreamy thing he called the *Mussoline 
Overture.“ It made you think somehow of 
sun sifting down through waving green trees, 
of a cloud-flecked sky and cool blue sea, and 
all those emotions and vague longings you 
have never been able to express coherently. 

“All this time he was making a bare ex- 
istence teaching the violin. His pupils were 
not many and what there were were slowly 
and systematically diminishing. Owen had 
not the faculty of imparting his technique. 
He couldn't. He didn't know it himself. 
Genius was seething in him. It is not a 
quantity to be doled out, measured, appor- 
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tioned. What his abilities demanded was a 
critical audience and the world to play with. 
He tried desperately to get a hearing—from 
any kind of vaudeville house up to sacred 
concert. He failed. Then came those terri- 
ble fits of depression. 

One night when I was away and after he 
had had, even for him, an unusual number 
of disappointments, he went down into the 
vortex of Bohemia. I arrived just in time 
to keep him from going the road I had gone. 
It gave me a scare, for I had come actually 
to look on Owen as myself. What excuse 
could I offer, if I with my eyes open, aware 
of all the pitfalls, stood by and let what I 
might have been travel in the footsteps of 
what I am? No, it's not nonsense, Harri- 
son; I believe no one has a right to live for 
himself alone. We owe a moral obligation 
to every man. If by our help we can lift him 
up and do not, our crime will be counted 
greater than all his. Owing to Owen’s 
peculiar nature I had practically been forced 
to stand by as a spectator, but now I deter- 
mined to take an active part. 

* It was then I thought of Scott, of the 
Cosmopolitan. You have heard of Scott 
and, as director of the great opera house, 
what a power in the musical world he is. 
But you don't know his daughter, Harrison. 
She is the sweetest wisp of quality you could 
find between the Atlantic Ocean and next 
Thanksgiving. The friendship of a clean, 
wholesome girl means everything to a man; 
especially when he is bucking the line 
against odds. It is moral food and drink. 
Feminine society man demands. If he can- 
not get it pure he will take it otherwise. 
Owen hadn’t a feminine friend in all New 
York and I didn’t want him to know the 
kind you would not care to introduce to your 
mother or sister. So I decided that he must 
know Miss Scott, and if I could get him a 
hearing with her father so much the better. 
But it was her influence I banked on most. 

*"Though I knew Scott well, I also knew it 
would be hard to get Owen a hearing, so I 
went about it in the society way. I induced 
Owen to dine at the Scotts’ one night—the 
girl did the rest. As I had planned, she 
liked Owen from the first and he—well, un- 
romantic men of fifty have worshipped Miss 
Scott and Owen was only a boy. He walked 
home that night with his head in the stars. 
Harrison, I believe in love at first sight. On 
such rare occasions it is not the lips that 
speak, but the soul. From that moment I 
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knew that Owen was safe. He had found 
the star to hitch his chariot to. He was con- 
tent merely to love. He did not dare hope 
for any return. But I knew better. I had 
seen a light come to Miss Scott’s eyes when 
talking to the boy that I had never seen 
before. I tell you, Harrison, a man who has 
never seen the love-light in a woman's eyes 
has missed everything in this world. Of 
course, woman-like, she hid her feelings, and 
better than a man can hide his sins. 

* An underwriter was needed to finance 
Owen’s romance. As an excuse I suggested 
that we open a small joint bank account with 
separate check books and either signature 
good for its pooled funds. On the side I 
shoved in five hundred for him to draw on. 
I thought that the best way to get around 
his pride. Then Scott, his daughter back of 
him, promised to give Owen a hearing. He 
did, and, as I expected, Owen's playing 
turned the trick. Scott's a great enough 
artist himself to be broad-minded. It's only 
the little dogs who are afraid of their bones. 
There was a great concert coming off at the 
Cosmopolitan, and Scott billed Owen for 
the last half of the programme. In fact, he 
believed so much in the boy's genius that he 
gave out advance press notices and postered 
him all over town. I myself did the pictures, 
and it was a labor of love. Owen couldn't 
believe in his luck. Constant failure makes 
man a pessimist. He was an engine with 
the eccentric blown away. His chance in 
life had come and it meant everything to 
him. It meant everything to Miss Scott, but 
he did not know it. She knew and I knew 
that her chance of happiness lay in Owen's 
success that night. Success or failure, she 
loved him, believed in him, but Owen would 
never ask her to share failure. 

“ The concert was to take place in a week 
and so Owen shut himself in his little room, 
the score and the picture of the girl he loved 
before him. He was preparing for his last 
appearance in that great serio-comic tragedy 
of life called ‘Making Good.’ 

“The following day I left town on impor- 
tant business. I had to go. And I went, 
blind to Owen's condition. I should have 
let business float, Harrison, and watched 
Owen. For the boy was delirious with the 
hopeof sudden success—success, and starva- 
tion. Do you know, he hadn't drawn a cent 
over his own pitiful balance at the bank? 
Not a cent. He said he had no right when 
his future was a gamble. I found all this 
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out afterward. I don't think he knew his 
own condition. That week he seldom left 
his room, seldom ate, seldom slept. His 
whole soul was concentrated on the score, 
the girl he loved and what it all meant to 
him. The night of the concert found him 
living on nerve alone—keyed-up to the snap- 
ping point, the word ‘success’ beating, 
beating, beating in his brain. He was prac- 
tically delirious from overwork, lack of 
nourishment, nervous excitement. He was 
due at the Cosmopolitan at ten o’clock. 
He hadn’t had two hours’ consecutive sleep 
in a week. At six o’clock he threw himself 
on the bed, trying to get a grip on himself. 
When next he woke it was ten o’clock to the 
minute. Owen tells me that he thinks he 
went a good many degrees insane at that mo- 


ment. His chancein life wasslipping, slipping: 


away at every clock-tick; running through 
his feverish fingers like water. And with 
every second there went with it all that made 
life worth the living. His brain in a chaos, 
he seized his score, shoved his violin under 
his coat, and rushed bareheaded into the 
street. The Cosmopolitan was a good half- 
mile distant. Owen in his half-demented 
state did not wait for a car. I doubt if he 
had even the money to pay for it. He took 
to. his heels down the crowded streets, chil- 
dren jeering at him, passers-by staring, 
policemen in two minds whether to halt him 
for a thief. Breathless, exhausted, dazed, 
he at last came within sight of the great 
opera house. He rushed round to the side, 
intending to go in by the stage entrance. He 
pushed open a door. He found himself in a 
brilliantly lighted saloon, the reek of liquor 
in his nostrils and all that he loathed before 
his eyes. Men, thinking him an itinerant 
beggar, as he looked, asked him to ‘gimme 
some rag-time on the fiddle.’ In an agony 
of humilation and desperation the boy 
blundered through the nearest door he came 
to. He found himself in the courtyard back 
of the Cosmopolitan. His brain had lost all 
grip on everything. The one idea, to get 
inside the building, to *make good, was 
forcing itself in on him, his lost chance 
goading on to madness. In the darkness he 
saw the rear fire-escape of the opera house 
rising into the night before him. Vaguely 
he remembered scrambling up. The night 
was humid for March and a door stood open 
in his path. The perfume of women, the 
warm, human air of a closely-packed 
theatre came to him. With the true artistic 
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instinct he sensed the proximity of the vast 
audience. At last he was on that great 
battlefield, so long dreamed of. Then 
everything suddenly became a blur, and 
john Owen stood up under the stars on the 
fire-escape balcony of the first gallery and 
bowed gravely to the empty courtyard before 
placing his violin to his cheek. 

* And all this time, Harrison, I was sweat- 
ing by the side of Miss Scott in a lower tier 
box. I had come a long distance to see 
john Owen's first appearance, reaching the 
theatre at a quarter of ten. I shall always 
remember that night—always—Miss Scott 
and I sitting together, impatiently waiting 
for Owen's arrival, oblivious to all else; 
neither of us afraid for we believed in him. 
The girl had a concentrated look of intense 
happiness in her eyes. But a3 the minutes 
passed they grew perplexed, then troubled 
and finally agonized. The audience was 
impatient. They had heard much of this 
john Owen. They had taken the ‘find’ at 
Scott’s own valuation and had paid big 
prices for the opportunity of putting their 
opinion against the directors’. And still the 
minutes passed. Miss Scott's face now was 
as white as her neck and shoulders, and her 
lip trembled. Only her eyes strove to be 
brave. And then, by Jove, Harrison, what 
happened next was greater than the great- 
est play! As we sat there, numb with 
misery, the house aflame with impatience 
and curiosity, there suddenly came from 
away down the aisles, from the sky as it were, 
the strains of a violin—music such as no 
soul in that house dared hope to hear again. 
It was the ‘Mussoline Overture,’ Harrison, 
and, forgive me, the Almighty Himself 
seemed to be speaking through those glori- 
ous, haunting chords. Even I had never 
dreamed Owen capable of such a hopelessly 
tender touch. For the next ten minutes the 
strains of that violin owned that audience 
body and soul. Then it broke off short, like 
the snapping of a golden chain, and the 
house, after one long sigh, came to its feet 
in pandemonium. I saw Miss Scott put a 
hand to her throat, give a choking little sob, 
then bury her face in her hands. The house 
thought the dramatic incident a novel idea 
of Scott’s and were shouting ‘Encore,’ 
‘Encore!’ at the top of their lungs, clamor- 
ing for the new, great genius to show him- 
self. But I knew something was wrong and 
made my way quickly to the rear. And 
there I found him, Harrison, a smile mixed 


John Owen stood up under the stars on the fire escape balcony 
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with the blood upon his face. The high ten- 
sion, the delirium, had suddenly snapped 
and he had pitched over the balcony. It’s 
a miracle he wasn’t killed. Ihave not a very 
clear recollection of what happened next. 
I know Scott himself made a speech to the 
audience, offering explanations later. Then 


amid the cheering and the shouting, the . 


ambulance rattled up. There was almost a 
riot when the audience discovered the truth. 
The scene I will remember always is that 
of Owen as he lay in the courtyard, Miss 
Scott’s opera coat over him, and the girl, 
her face close to his, her eyes hungry with 
love and pride, the world shut out, interpret- 
ing that smile on his face. 

“Well, I guess that’s about all, Harrison, 
except—of course, I sat through the night at 
Owen’s bedside at the hospital. I had 
promised to bring Miss Scott the very 
earliest news. At five o’clock the doctor 
said he would positively live and I almost 
flew to the Scotts’ house. Miss Scott was 
in the drawing-room, still in her last night’s 
evening dress. She rose as I entered. 

„It was not necessary for me to speak. 
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She read me at a glance and—and—well 
Harrison, there are two periods when 
woman must be alone—in great sorrow, in 
great joy. The time had come when Jimmy 
Beggs had to step out of the picture. That 
was the hardest and best moment of my life. 
And so I left her, Harrison, old man." 

Beggs stopped—his face white and quiv- 
ering. Then abruptly he rose, nis glass held 
high. “We will drink to her, Harrison.“ 

So intent had I been on Owen’s story that 
I had been oblivious to the other story—the 
great story of Beggs himself. But now I saw 
—saw all. The message of those lines on 
my friend’s forehead; the sacrifice of self; 
the great friendship of man for man; of 
man’s worship for woman. I saw all and 
understood. Some of the admiration that 
rose choking in my throat must have shown 
in my face, for Beggs laughed softly. 

“It’s all right, old man; they're on their 
honeymoon now. And—and, well, you 
see, he was worthy of her—Helen—and I 
was not. And, Harrison, it's just as if it 
was me she married after all. For Owen is 
what I might have been." 


IHE ACTOR’S PORTION 


By Walter Pritchard Eaton 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
TAKEN ESPECIALLY 


N this country perhaps more than in any 
other the features of our actors are com- 
mon property; they adorn every fence 

and bill-board, they fill the Sunday news- 
papers, they even, it will be observed, 
occasionally break into better company 
in the magazines! In spite of shrill critical 
reiterance of Hamlet's remark, The 
play’s the thing? which he did not in- 
tend as a critical dictum), our public 
goes on paying its money to see this 
or that plaver, sometimes it must be con- 
fessed without much regard to the play, con- 


ACTORS DISTINGUISHED IN CHARACTER. PARTS 
FOR THIS ARTICLI- 


BY ALICE BOUGHTON 


tinues to lavish on the actor or actress the 
largess of its applause. And the public is 
as near the right view as the critics, for it is 
the actor's portion to be, in a sense, he 
imagination of his audience, even of his 
critics. A drama read in the closet may be 
discussed purely on its literary merits; a 
drama performed on the stage becomes 
hopelessly entangled with the personalities 
of the plavers, and may often meet success 
or failure, according to their skill and 
charm. On an intonation of the actor's 
voice, a gesture of his hand, a gleam of pas. 


George Arliss 


sion on his face, the final lift of the spectator 
into sympathetic emotion frequently de- 
pends. In the closet the reader exercises his 
own imagination; in the theater he surren- 
ders it tothe players. The play’s the thing! 
It is true of man that the skeleton’s the thing, 
but what makes it exquis te is the curve of 
fair flesh on a shoulder, the touch of color in 
cheek and eye. 

Those who saw Mrs. Fiske’s revival of 


“Becky Sharp” a year ago will remember 
with pleasure the performance by George 
Arliss of the Marquis of Steyne, and not a 
few, surely, will remember with something 
more than pleasure, with an echo of that 
indescribable thrill of surprise which comes 
when in the presence of a work of art we are 
suddenly caught up by the reality of it, the 
entrance of Mr. Arliss in the second act. 
He entered—his first entrance during the 
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play—at the head of the stairs above the 
ball room, a sleek, black figure against the 
lemon vellow of the walls. Doubtless the 
stage directions read something like this: 
[^ Enter the Marquis of S. at landing. He 
stands silent, looking over the scene till he 
catches sight of Becky. He eves her a mo- 
ment. Then he descends."] That was the 
skeleton furnished bv the playwright. It 
395 


might be made much or nothing of—that all 
depended on the actor. Mr. Arliss entered, 
sleek, black, in a make-up copied from 
Thackeray’s suppressed drawing. He stood 
in silence, taking snuff. No one in the audi- 
ence noticed his entrance, but presently 
awareness of him filtered into the conscious- 
ness, like that uncomfortable feeling when 
we are looked at from behind, and one pair 
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Edith Wynne Matthison 
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of eyes after another were lifted from the 
stage to the black figure on the landing. 
The action of the play went on undisturbed, 
but something had happened, something 
was different. As a thin veil of cloud draws 
over the sun, almost imperceptibly darken- 
ing the landscape and boding the coming 
storm, the sense of impending evil entered 
the consciousness of the audience as they 
looked on Mr. Arliss’ face, that masked, 
smiling, impenetrable yet wicked face, 
which leered at Becky with aroused interest. 
Still without saying a word, he began the 
descent of the stairs and in fascination 
every eye in the house followed him, step by 
step, till he spoke and was merged in the 
throng below. It was a superb effect, not 
only placing the character of Steyne at once 
in the high light of attention, but sounding 
the keynote of the coming drama; yet an 
effect so subtly achieved as almost to baffle 
analysis. That intangible but very real 
quality, personal magnetism, which seems 
naturally to radiate from some people, had 
much to do with it, no doubt. The pictorial 
skill displayed, the black figure against the 
lemon yellow walls, was a telling element. 
And the facial malignity, cunning and cold 
secrecy, of which Mr. Arliss’ features are the 
master, worked their share. The shock of an 
evil or a beautiful face seen suddenly is no 
less potent over the imagination on the stage 
than in life, no less suggestive of hidden 
character and emotional possibilities. But 
one thing is certain—it was an effect due 
quite as much to Mr. Arliss as to the play- 
wright or Mr. Thackeray. It was the result 
of the actor’s imagination laying hold in one 
of those rare moments of perfect sympathy 
on the author’s idea, and bringing a char- 
acter full-born and glowing into life. Such 
effects are memorable and precious, the 
more so as they cannot endure like the per- 
fect line of the poem or the melodies that 
stray out of the upper air into Mozart’s 
concertos, but must pass with the passing of 
the player, so that his memorial is a memory. 
So great is his portion, yet so pitiably brief! 

A bit of exquisite pleading, which 
lingers in memory as the climax of one of the 
most beautiful performances of an unusual 
and strangely flavored róle seen in America 
for many years, was Miss Edith Wynne 
Matthison’s in“ Everyman.” Everyman is 
not, in the common sense of the term, a 
“character part." A character part, as the 
manager understands it, is an eccentric 
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part, or a "type"—Hi Holler, in Way 
Down East," Cayley Drummle, in The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray," Rip Van Winkle, 
and all such as in life would inspire the 
Yankee to remark, ‘‘ Well, he's a character!" 
But this is an arbitrary, though practically 
useful distinction. In every drama which is 
based on the clash of different natures and 
temperaments, which shows the workings of 
its people's minds and hearts, the parts are 
all character parts in the truest sense. 
Hamlet is the great character part, while it 
requires far more character insight of the 
player to assume the róle of Mrs. Tanqueray 
herself than that of Cayley. “ Everyman,” in 
this wider sense, becomes a character part, 
a part embodying in one person the doubts 
and fears and sad experiences of the pilgrim 
soul on its progress toward the Great 
Unknown. And to play this part not only is 
a rare elocutionary skill demanded to handle 
the somewhat naive and monotonous verse, 
but understanding also of the deeper moods 
of man and a solemn dignity. But Miss 
Matthison did more than meet these de- 
mands; she added to a correct and careful 
representation of the old morality a touch of 
poetry and of pathos poignant and her own, 
making her particular performance of the 
play unique, memorable. In this result her 
hands played no small part. Every one 

knows the stabbing appeal of the hands in 

certain of the Pre-Raphaelite pictures—the 

hands of Rossetti’s Proserpine or of the 

maiden in Watts’ “Life and Love.” Like 

these hands were Miss Matthison’s as she 

knelt to pray before Confession, while the 

tears streamed down her cheeks. No poet- 

painter could have put in his picture the pain 

and mystery of the passion of repentance 

with more compelling art, and in the hushed 

theater—hushed the more because it was 

seldom filled—there was a sense of some- 

thing rare and precious; and when one 

emerged into the glare of Broadway it was 

with blinking eyes bewildered by the sudden 

shutting in again of the commonplace. 

Mary Shaw is an American actress— 
too little appreciated—who with Mrs. 
Fiske in Tess“ and as Mrs. Alving in 
“Ghosts” has made vivid and compelling 
the passion and suffering of a character by a 
certain stern repression of countenance and 
voice, a method peculiarly appealing to 
modern taste and to the Saxon mind. Hers 
is a face on which passion and suffering tool 
their scars slowly, with difficult labor, 


David Warfield 


“The head of the school of character acting in America to-day."—Bronson Howard. 


fought back by a grim and resolute will. 
Such a face is always suggestive, always 
poignant, and would be an invaluable asset 
for an actress in the portrayal of middle-aged 
women, a class of parts our drama at 
present ignores to its manifest disadvantage, 


as if young women were the only interesting, 
or even the most interesting ones, and as if 
the actress who has reached the maturity of 
her powers must stop playing when she is 
most fitted to play well because she cannot 
look the part!? Something such a face, too, 
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is Forbes Robertson’s; much can be believed 
of a character who wears a mask like that, 
even despite the playwright. 

Quite in the other extreme, we have in 
America players of Yiddish birth who pos- 
sess all the facial excitability, the affluence of 
gesture of the Semitic and Slav races. 
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Jacob Adler and Miss Bertha Kalich—the 
latter now, like Modjeska, playing in 
English—but with less success—begin to 
act where we leave off and if sometimes 
they seem to rant, to fume, there is: a 
nervous exaltation about them, an abun- 
dance of the reaction of passion, that 


THE ACTOR’S PORTION 


moves the beholder even against his will 
and comes as a tonic after the bloodless and 
spineless acting called for by the dramas of 
Ciyde Fitch, sometimes of Augustus 
Thomas, and of the other makers of frothy 
comedy that exploits "smart" society for 
the thoughtless amusement of the same 
smart“ people it exploits. 

* Frothy comedy!" The phrase is like a 
sharp rap on the back, facing one about 
again to the after all inevitable banality, 
The play's the thing." There must be 
some skeleton, the actor must have some 
material to work with, some frame to build 
on. And nothing can disguise the fact that 
here in America we possess numerous play- 
ers superior to the parts they are called on to 
play. We Americans as a people are keenly 
observant and our actors share the national 
trait; witness the minute mosaics by which 
Warfield builds up an East Side character 
or the late James A. Herne's wonderful 
creation of Nathaniel Berry, in Shore 
Acres." This power of observation, applied 
to give external reality and vividness to the 
characters and scenes of an American play, 
is constantly exercised, so that up to a cer- 
tain point there is no great cause for com- 
plaint. What is lacking is the opportunity of 
adding to- this power the power of portray- 
ing the deeper phases of character, the emo- 
tions and passions that make life really won- 
derful. It is a power latent in our players, 
but not often called out by our plays. The 
American business man”—a rather hazy, 
composite person—is frequently blamed for 
the frivolity of our stage. After the day’s 
work, it is said, he does not want anything 
which will make him think" (that is, 
which will make him feel), which will tire 
him; he wants to be amused. Yet the fact 
remains that the plays which do lay hold of 
life with virile grip, like Leah Kleschna,”’ 
are the most successful. We are not as a 
people given much to the discussion of our 
personal passions, which seems to have led 
the theatrical managers into the supposition 
that we do not have them. But we are not as 
a people so tame, so empty-headed that we 
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cannot and do not enjoy the right portrayal 
of those passions on the stage, that we do not 
find rest and a fine satisfaction not in 
frivolity but in the sweep and lift of an art 
which takes us up into the higher regions of 
self and makes our life for the hour richer 
and more worth while. It is aseasy to forget 
business in the passion of love as in the dis- 
play of lingerie, and a little nobler. It is 
rather the present theatrical managers’ 
failure to recognize the superior nobility 
than our failure which has foisted vaudeville 
and vulgarity upon our stage, almost, it 
sometimes seems, to the banishment of that 
drama which puts actors on their metal and 
kindles emotion in the beholder. The 
deadly ‘‘ American business man," when he 
is not a myth, is chiefly a race track gambler 
who haunts Broadway by night. Besides, 
the real American business man has a wife 
who knows good drama when she sees it! 
What our actors want, then, is a chance. 
In spite of the passing of the very great 
players of a past generation— Booth, Jeffer- 
son, Warren; in spite of the passing of that 
best training school for acting, the stock 
company, we still have fine players on our 
stage and no cause to suppose that other 
fine ones will not succeed them. It is a 
hopeful sign that in New York this fall the 
plays which have been most successful have 
been those making a strong appeal to the 
emotions, that permitted the actors to let 
themselves go"—as “Zira” and The 
Walls of Jericho." There is at least a 
chance now, a better chance than in many 
years, for independent managers to live, for 
healthful competition. If the independent 
managers are wise they will foster this 
drama of emotion, of the deeper realities. 
The public wants it for lasting enjoyment, 
the actor needs it for his fullest development, 
that he may secure his just portion, the stage 
demands it for its continued existence in 
America as one of the fine arts. Without it 
our stage is like an orchestra of competent 
musicians with true, sweet instruments but 
no scores. With it our stage might sound 


the symphony of a nation’s hope and passions. 
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2 WW M tase red maxims of the 
2153 Anglo-Saxon race, called the 
25 Common Law, that a child 
under the age of seven can- 
>Y not be said to commit a 
crime. The baby of five who kindles a fire 
among the shavings in the cellar cannot be 
tried for arson before a jury of his peers and 
sentenced to a term in prison. And long ago 
some States in the Union arbitrarily ad- 
vanced this age limit by statute to the com- 
parative maturity of twelve. 

But nobody ever troubled to make a finer 
distinction than that between crime and mis- 
chief, between calculating malice and a child- 
ish mixture of ignorance and exuberance. It 
would not perhaps be fair to say that we 
looked on complacently, but at least we did 
no more than say it was a shame and turn 
our eyes away when we were confronted with 
the spectacle of police courts, jails, prisons 
and penitentiaries swarming with children— 
crop-headed, round-eyed little chaps, wisely 
surveying their world and learning its lessons 
from the other inhabitants, from robbers, 
sneak-thieves and wicked women. What 
society was doing, sending them there, was 
precisely analogous to sending a baby with 
the measles to the pest-house. 

Of course the law was never meant to 
work that way. Our society was founded 
on a rural, rather than an urban basis; the 
child actually lived within his family circle, 
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Overheard by the artist 


Judge Mack:— Young man, where do you attend 
school ?" 
The boy:—'' Aw, I'm trough school." 


and if he did wrong the means of detection 
and chastisement were at hand without once 
stepping outside it. The paternal cowhide 
hung ready on the nail and the way of the 
transgressor lay perilously near it. The fact 
that the misdeeds it corrected would, if 
brought into a court of law, have to go, in 
many instances, by a very serious technical 
name, did not make the homely punishment 
any less effective or adequate. 

But in a city the bounds and restraints of 
the family life cease and determine at the 
street door. Beyond it the child must be 
regarded as a responsible person. The big- 
ger the city, the more strictly this is held to 
be true. And when the law professed its 
time-honored inability to make a distinction 
in respect of persons, to differentiate ma- 
terially between the house-breaker of twelve 
and the house-breaker of thirty, we said it 
was a shame, but we did not see that any- 
thing was to be done about it. 

However, saying that it was a shame, feel- 
ing that it was a shame, feeling it strongly 
enough, has led at last to finding something 
to do about it. The Chicago Woman's 
Club, after one or two unsuccessful experi- 


ments, requested ex-Judge Harvey B. Hurd 
to draft a statute which should establish this 
most difficult distinction between the mis- 
chievous child and the mature criminal. The 
bill was drawn, it had the immediate en- 
dorsement of the Chicago Bar Association, 
and was enacted a law in the year 1899. 

It was a good law. It created no new 
court, it claimed no new powers for the 
existing courts, it called for no expensive 
machinery to make it operative. It merely 
made explicit a power which the State has 
always claimed, the power to supervise 
through its courts of chancery the guardian- 
ship of its children. The principle is called 
parens patrie; it is the principle of the ulti- 
mate parenthood of the State. 

The law establishes two classes of children 
who may be treated as wards of the State, 
dependents and delinquents. Naturally a 
child is considered to be dependent when it 
is homeless ,destitute or abandoned, but this 
definition goes further; a child is dependent 
who has not proper parental care, whose 


home by reason of the neglect, cruelty or de- 
pravity of its parents or guardians is not a 
fit place for it. The definition of delin- 
quency is equally broad. A child is delin- 
quent not only when he violates the law, but 
when he is *incorrigible," when he asso- 
ciates knowingly with thieves, with vicious 
or immoral persons, when he is growing up 
in idleness or crime, when he knowingly 
frequents a place where any gaming device 
is operated. The age limit for operation of 
the original law was sixteen years. The 
last Legislature raised it to eighteen. 

The startling scope of these definitions 
I will revert to a little later. The point to be 
noted here is that in no case, not in the most 
serious delinquency, does the State punish a 
child brought to the Juvenile Court. The 
court merely assumes the guardianship of 
the child for the purpose of assisting it to a 
normal and healthy maturity. It is not sit- 
ting as a court of law, at all, but of chancery. 
The inevitable accompaniments of a law 
court all are absent—the representation by 
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counsel, the technicalities of admissable and 
inadmissable evidence, the deliberations of 
the jury, all the clumsy hamper of red tape 
which would make the effective operation 
of the court impossible. The judge, or 
rather, as he is, the chancellor, is guided 
almost entirely by his own discretion. 

Another essential feature of the law is the 
provision for probation officers. The judge 
cannot, of course, stand personally in loco 
parentis to three thousand children. To 
make the work effective an intimate and 
particular knowledge of each case is neces- 
sary, a knowledge that can only be had by 
close, and if possible, friendly association. 
So the city is divided into small districts, 
with an officer in charge of each. It is to 
this officer that complaints are made, it is 
by him that children are brought before the 
court, it is with a certain reference to his 
opinion that the disposition of the case is 
usually made. In the majority of cases the 
child is simply put under probation to the 
officer with an instruction from the court 
that he is to be obeyed. The officer visits the 
child’s home at brief intervals and requires 
frequent reports from him on his progress 
and behavior. In cases where the child 
is not paroled, but is sent instead to some 
institution of a more or less drastically 
reformatory nature, he is not generally 
released until the officer who has charge 
of his case recommends it. As a rule, the 
fewer cases each officer must be charged 
with the more efficiently the work is 
done. 

That is a very cursory summary of the 
Illinois Law of 1899, which has served as 
the basis for most of the laws which have 
since been passed by other States; there are 
generally variations of greater or less im- 
portance which might be noted, although 
in some instances the law has been copied 
bodily. Colorado has made what is, per- 
haps, the most important addition to it in 
the shape of the Delinquent Parent Law, 
by which a parent who contributes to the 
child’s delinquency or dependency comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Juvenile Court, 
and may be punished by it with fine or 
imprisonment. Illinois has in turn copied 
this addition with the difference that the 
delinquent parent comes before the Police 
Magistrate and may by him be bound over 
to the Grand Jury. Of course, that is a 
much less effective way of getting results, 
but the variation is necessary unless one 
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abolishes the Grand Jury altogether, as they 
have done in Colorado. 

The movement in most States has been 
toward establishing the probation officer 
as a regular, paid employé of the court, the 
feeling being that the work of volunteer offi- 
cers is often far from satisfactory. The the- 
ory has met, however, with a decided check 
in the results obtained by the volunteer 
system in Indianapolis. It was adopted here 
as a matter of necessity, but has been devel- 
oped to a much higher degree than has been 
attempted anywhere else. The court has 
at its disposal about one hundred and fifty 
officers, all volunteers, so that in many 
cases only a single child, and in no event 
more than three, are assigned to one officer. 
To mark the difference, it may be noted 
that in Chicago the average assignment 
to each officer is about fifty. 

It is difficult to be at all accurate in speak- 
ing in detail of the operation of the Juvenile 
Court ‘‘movement”’ throughout the coun- 
try, one’s facts are so likely to be obsolete. 
The beginnings were only six years ago, and 
since then every legislative session brings 
about a change somewhere. Experiments 
and improvements are rife. But already 
about eighteen States have some sort of 
Juvenile Court Law, and it is probably safe 
to say that within five years every con- 
siderable city in the country—for the prob- 
lem belongs exclusively to the cities—will 
have some less barbarous method of dealing 
with its dependent and delinquent children 
than huddling them into its jails and police 
courts. 

Well, there are the dry bones of it—the 
system—if one dare use that word without 
a derogatory implication; to take what is, 
perhaps, a better figure, we will say that I 
have been showing you about a chemical 
laboratory. I have called your attention 
to the very complete equipment in the way 
of test tubes and beakers, have pointed to 
long rows of bottles containing every 
imaginable sort of reagent; and after look- 
ing at all these things with due regard, you 
turn to me and ask, Where is the chem- 
ist?” 

For, after all, it is he that matters most. 
Even when the chemistry in question is of 
the simplest, crudest sort, he matters a good 
deal; but in this laboratory we are to see 
operations in the chemistry of the soul, a 
science so infinitely subtle that the self- 
same atoms may constitute the most valu- 
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able food or the deadliest poison merely by 
holding hands in a different order. Here, 
supremely, it will be the man that makes 
all the difference—the master chemist onthe 
bench, the subordinate, working under his 
eye, out in the field. 

You know one such master, Judge 
Lindsey. Some months ago he told in this 
magazine of the work of the Juvenile Court 
in Denver, and, more recently, the story of 
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. It should be noted that while Judge Lind- 
sey has heard about two thousand cases 
during the four years that his court has been 
in existence, Judge Mack has heard twice 
as many in the past twelve months. And 
this difference, great as it is, is hardly so 
fundamental as some others. The children 
who come before the Denver judge are, 
most of them at least, fairly well digested 
Americans—they belong to a more or less 


The informality of the Chicago Juvenile Court—Judge Mack on the right 


one of his experiments with two bad boys. 
They show clearer than any comment of 
mine the perfectly extraordinary genius of 
the man, a genius for sympathy. He pre- 
sents the very rare spectacle of a man pre- 
cisely fitted to the niche he occupies. 

But the work is infinitely various. In no 
two cities does it present exactly the same 
problems. So I am going to ask you to look 
on for a few minutes in the Chicago Juvenile 
Court, which is presided over by Judge 
Julian Mack. 


homogeneous society. This fact, quite as 
much as the relative smallness of the field, 
makes possible the personal appeal which 
Judge Lindsey uses with such tremendous 
effect. There can hardly be a boy in Den- 
ver who has never heard of the Judge; they 
know him as a man to make a friend and 
confidant of before they are ever brought 
before him, and once having come they go 
away and behave themselves in order that 
they may keep squarc" with him. These 
facts speak eloquently for the astonishing 
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Youthful offenders waiting their turn to go before the judge 


p:rsonal force of the man, but it remains 
true that even this wonderful leaven would 
fail to work its way through the vast, hetero- 
geneous mass of humanity that constitutes a 
city like Chicago. 

In this city the Juvenile Court sits twice 
a week, in a special court room. The mem- 
bers of the Circuit Court, which is the high- 
est court in the State having original juris- 
diction—it corresponds to the Supreme 
Court in New York State—the members 
of this court yearly appoint one of their 
number to be Juvenile Court Judge. Judge 
Mack is just beginning his second term in 
this service. 

At first glance his selection seemed an odd 
one. He is a young man, not yet forty, yet 
he is one of the very ablest judges of this 
bench. He has a legal mind of the most 
trenchant sort, a profound knowledge of the 
law, and an inexhaustible capacity for work. 
He is the sort of judge before whom an able 
lawyer likes to argue an intricate case. No 
one watching him at work over civil cases 
could fail to note that he enjoys it; and the 
subtler the distinctions, the more delicately 
involute the reasoning, the better pleased he 
seems to be. It is well worth while to spend 
a morning watching him at this work; you 
get the pleasure that always comes from 
seeing a man do difficult things easily, and 
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also you will better appreciate, after it, his 
work in the other court among the children. 
His day's work in the Juvenile Court is 
likely to consist of more than fifty hearings, 
nearly half of them dependents. These are 
heard in the morning, and the delinquent 
cases in the afternoon. 

I am not going to ask you to sit through 
that morning's work. It is, without qualifi- 
cation and without relief, horrible. At best 
it is a recital of dull, grinding misery, and 
from that it sometimes rises to a pathos that 
is almost unendurable. The very definition 
in the words of the statute has a sting: 
* Destitute, Homeless, Abandoned," and 
that is not the worst of it. The child who 
lives in a home where he is not wanted, 
where he is, perhaps, merely the unpleasant 
reminder of the wreck of some former home; 
the motherless girl of ten, mothering, as 
best she can, a train of smaller brothers and 
sisters, and worn already into a little old 
woman; poor little tattered bundles of filth 
and vermin—children of drunkards and of 
abandoned women. 

If only they were altogether bad, com- 
pletely brutes, these parents! The wrench, 
the grim twist to the spectacle, comes 
when these reprobates and their battered 
victims cling in each other’s arms, sobbing, 
heart-broken that they are to be parted— 
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maternal and filial devotion seen in travesty! 

There is this excuse for shirking the spec- 
tacle, that is that the decision of these cases 
is relatively not difficult. As a rule, the thing 
to be done is fairly obvious. It is hard, 
almost sickening often, like surgery on the 
field of battle, but it can be understood with- 
out spending hours beside the table. 

The time to watch Judge Mack at his 
work is when he is hearing the delinquent 
cases in the afternoon. If there is anything 
more baffling, more inexhaustible, anything 
that calls upon more various powers of mind 
and soul, or that does so much to stimulate 
these powers to the utmost, than this succes- 
sion of delinquent cases, that thing is as far 
beyond my imagination as it is beyond my 
experience. Insight, imagination of the 
most purely creative sort, sympathy; and 
yet, to offset these warmer qualities, a fine 
temper, an incisive edge, a judicial balance, 
and patience—the patience of the hills! In 
addition to all this the judge needs a per- 
fectly general, uncolored, scientific intelli- 
gence and a knowledge of the law. I can 
claim no credit for this exhaustive list of 
qualities. I have simply written down 
what I have seen Judge Mack bring into 
play in cases I have heard him try. 

When he takes his seat at two o'clock the 
court room is packed full, the overflow trail- 
ing down the corridor. It is made up mostly 
of people who have an intimate concern here 
this afternoon; witnesses, neatly-dressed 
families anxiously awaiting the outcome of 
the day to some beloved black sheep who is 
sitting, already pretty well scared, under the 
eye of a probation officer in the waiting 
room. There is a sprinkling through the 
crowd of policemen, probation officers— 
these are generally women—a reporter or 
two looking for features, and here and 
there a young lady just out of Smith, eagerly 
studying human life. But with all this pub- 
lic the hearings turn out not to be public 
after all. 

The Judge embarrasses his visitor a little 
by indicating the big judicial armchair as 
the place where he is to sit and takes for 
himself a small wooden one which he hitches 
close to the rail. The chief probation officer 
calls the first case, and the district ofhcer who 
has it in charge herds his flocks of witnesses 
and his one small delinquent before him. 

The Judge glances over a brief history 
of the case which the officer has prepared. 
This functionary supplements what he has 
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written with a rather fuller statement, and 
calls on a witness or two for confirmation of 
his story. It is entirely clear, there is not a 
flaw of doubt in the body of fact, the boy has 
stolen a bicycle. The man from whom he 
stole it and the man who found him with the 
goods make the necessary identification. 
Through all this the Judge sits quite im- 
passive, his eyelids drooping; except for an 
occasional glance he does not look at any of 
them, at the witnesses, the indignant mother, 
who in a most vivacious pantomime is ex- 
pressing her disbelief in the whole accusa- 


.tion, or at the small boy, whose head is 


about all that shows above the rail, and who 
is mustering the very last handful of his 
bravado to keep him from crying. 

The little group is close about the Judge, 
and the talk has all been in the low key of 
colloquial conversation, inaudible outside 
the group itself. But when the story is told 
the Judge hitches still nearer to the rail, 
waves the rest away and motions the boy to 
come close. That is the last straw with him. 
His lips have been trembling before, now he 
begins crying in good earnest. 

"Oh, come!" says the Judge easily, 
“Im not hungry. I'm not going to eat any 
more small boys to-day." He leans a little 
nearer. ‘Tell me about it.“ 

The boy draws back a little and begins 
his story. It is a recitation, not a confession, 
that he is giving, something he has been 
taught to commit to memory, a rather pa- 
thetic tissue of falsehoods. The Judge does 
not let it go far. 

* Oh, not that. I want you to tell me the 
truth. You mustn't tell lies here.“ 

But the lad has learned his lesson too well; 
the truth is not to be had out of him. There 
falls a little silence. The Judge is sitting 
back in his chair, his eyelids drooping again, 
his face twisting into curious grimaces as he 
wrestles with the problem. The theft of the 
bicycle is a small matter, but this lie, so 
stubbornly adhered to, isa long step in a very 
dangerous direction. The man whois sitting 
there has that boy's whole life, whole environ- 
ment, all the influences that play upon him, 
in review. Every faculty of his intelligence 
is grappling with the problem. He makes 
several casts in vain, but he does not give 
it up. Suddenly he turns to the mother. 

“Is the boy a Catholic?” he asks. Yes. 
* Has he made his first communion yet?“ 
He is going to in three weeks. 

“Im going to give you another chance 
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to tell me the truth four weeks from to-day,” 
says the Judge. This case is continued for 
four weeks. And I want you to try to learn 
to tell the truth at your first communion. 
You're to remember that; you're to try to 
learn to tell me the truth.” 

The next case solves itself a little more 
easily. A boy, smaller even than the last 
one, has got into a piece of mischief which 
turned out more seriously than he meant it 
to. He also is in tears, but he tells the whole 
story without suppression. At this point the 
probation officer brings out the fact that the 
boy is motherless, that his father concerns 
himself very little in his upbringing, so that 
he is practically without a home. The officer 
recommends that he be sent to St. Charles, 
a big State school out in the country, with 
five hundred acres of outdoors for the boys 
to grow up in. 

The father denies vehemently that he does 
less than he might for the boy. He is busy, 
of course, by day; but he looks after him 
with the greatest care. 

It doesn’t ring quite true; the Judge turns 
to the little bov. " How old are you?” he 
asks. and tne boy tells him. And when is 
your birthday ?" 

“T don't know.” 

“You haven’t any birthday?” The boy 
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shakes his head, and the Judge glances up 
at the father. There are a few more ques: 
tions and answers, but he has already got 
the truth, and the boy goes to St. Charles. 

You rub your eyes a little as the probation 
officer calls the next case. Two women and 
a young girl are coming in through the gate; 
one of the women you remember as a district 
officer; the other, in tears, a youngish woman 
well dressed, though simply, is no doubt the 
mother, but can the girl be the delinquent? 

She is about fifteen, pretty, blond, inno- 
cent, immaculate in white duck, a little flat 
sailor hat set on her yellow hair. She has 
not been crying and she shows no sign of 
perturbation now. If you look at her closely 
you will see that her pretty mouth is rather 
loose lipped, that her glance wanders a little 
uncertainly. 

Judge Mack reads the history of the case 
which the officer hands him and motions the 
two women to step back, quite out of ear- 
shot, and the girl to come close. No one 
knows what questions he asks, no one hears 
the long story she tells him, but it may be 
seen that before it is half through she is cry- 
ing. Át the end he leans back, looking from 
one tear-stained face to the other, and seeing 
the same foolish fond look in both. His own 
face is twisting with those same queer 
thoughtful grimaces that we remarked be- 
fore; then he calls up the mother. 

* I'll have to take her away from you, I'm 
afraid," he says. 'The mother cries out and 
catches the girl in her arms; but he goes on 
quietly, apparently quite unmoved by the 
appeal. 

„We want to make a good woman of her. 
If she's to grow up to that she will have to 
get a good many things out of her mind that 
she has there now, and she won't do that as 
long as she has her old companions about 
her. She’ll go on as she's going now, and 
there's only one way that that can end. At 
Geneva she'll have a chance.” 

The mother is sobbing hysterically. “Tl 
kill myself if you take her away from me!“ 
she cries. 

“Then you'll make her ruin certain," he 
says. He is silent a moment, then he makes 
a condition. ‘If you will move away, move 
to an entirely new place, where her old com- 
panions won't find her, and where she will 
find new ones, you can have her. Unless 
you do, or until you do, she will have to go 
to Geneva." 

There are three cases, and the beginning 
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of his afternoon’s work. There may be 
twenty more, or thirty more, to hear to-day; 
but however many there may be, there will 
not be one but will be heard with his inex- 
haustible patience, will have brought to 
bear upon it every faculty of his mind. I 
have left him still sitting there at half-past 
six at night, myself tired out with trying to 
follow him, left him listening to the angry 
babble of a crowd of witnesses who were 
bombarding each other with mutual accu- 
sations quite irrelevant to the case at hand, 
apparently, while he searched patiently 
through the tangle for the clue that would 
guide to the very bottom of it. I have never 
seen him make a superficial decision, have 
never seen him fail to take a case in both 
hands. 

He will follow a case as far as it takes him, 

and it sometimes leads to queer sentences. 
I have heard him enjoin one boy not to go 
on Robey Street, and another not to hire a 
horse and buggy from the livery stable. I 
have heard him offer a man his choice be- 
tween getting married and going to jail; 
have seen the man sent out under guard 
for a license and married by the Judge half 
an hour later. After half a day of this, the 
German Doctor Professor who sat beside 
him on the bench turned to me and whis- 
pered: 
They have colossal powers, your judges; 
colossal!” They have, indeed. Judge Mack 
once said to me that though the legal aspects 
of Juvenile Court work were, of course, 
subordinate, it was, perhaps, as well to have 
a lawyer for judge of it. That was putting it 
mildly. Just try to imagine the tangle into 
which so great a length of rope would betray 
a man who wasn’t. : 

There is no room here to go into a very 
important feature of the work, namely, that 
of the probation officers, nor to describe the 
various institutions to which the children 
are sent when they cannot be paroled. All 
I have tried to do has been to give you a 
glimpse of the machinery and of the man 
at the head of it. That it is a combination 
of the right man and an efficient machine 
there can be, I think, no doubt. 

One of our great national accomplish- 
ments has been the development of auto- 
matic machinery, but not the least of our 
national vices is always expecting more of 
automatic machinery than it will do. We 
make this mistake quite as often and quite 
as disastrously in the art of government as 
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anywhere else. We spend infinite pains over 
a constitution and then turn away and leave 
it to run itself while we are getting up an 
anti-trust law. And when these mechanical 
devices fail to exhibit human energy and 
human intelligence, we go on and devise 
something more complex. Yet it is true 
that the more complex and more nearly 
automatic a machine is, the higher is the 
type of intelligence required to run it and 
the more unremitting the supervision of it 
must be. 

Those who have, themselves, built this 
Juvenile Court machine for us are much less 
likely to make the mistake of thinking it will, 
run itself than we who have had no hand 
in it except the hand of decorous applause, 
but ultimdtely it is on us, the whole people, 
that the responsibility for it will devolve. 

Do you realize, at all, the enormous power 
of this machine? Forget, for a moment, that 
in practice it operates only on the poor, the 
"lower classes; transpose the field, im- 
agine the probation officer in function among 
your best people.” Is the power to enter the 
home, to take away the children, to depute 
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to an officer of the court the supervision of 
the intimate life of the family—is this power 
any less drastic in the case of the poor man 
than in the case of the rich one? 

Every year, almost, witnesses some new 
assumption of power on the part of the 
State, and this is so inevitable, so necessary 
that it is futile to cry out against it. The 
great power of the court may constitute a 
danger, but safety does not lie in the direc- 
tion of abolishing the power. It lies in put- 
ting and keeping the power in the right 
hands, in knowing the right hands when one 
sees them, in giving the whole subject both 
Attention and enlightened intelligence. 

I have seen it exercised by the wrong 
hands, not dishonest ones, hands that were 
merely clumsy and impatient. He was a 
substitute, sitting for but one day, but in 
that short while the spectacle he presented 
was absolutely terrifying. He was a tyrant, 
not a judge; a butcher, not a surgeon. 
He packed off young delinquents right and 
left, without a look at them. He paroled one 
big, pretty, insolent girl because, apparently, 
he was amused that she should defy him, 
and he took three more away from their 
mothers forno moreobviousreasonthan that 
he was irritated by their blubbering. 

After I had stood as much of it as I could 
I went out into the corridor. Here, in little, 
dazed, rebellious groups were the families 
his heavy hands had played havoc with. 
Most of them were silent, or muttering under 
their breath, but one woman, gaunt, gray- 
haired, her eyes blazing defiance, was cry- 
ing out against it. 

“ His own daughter ran away from him!" 
she cried, ‘‘and they hushed it up. He can't 
control his own. Who is he, to take our 
flesh and blood away from us? 
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That is, I think, an experience to bear in 
mind when we are tempted to think that we 
have solved the difficulty when we have built 
the machine. 

I called it chemistry of the soul, and I 
think that after a look at the work you 
would agree that the expression does not 
exaggerate the difficulty of it. Now you are 
at liberty to say: ‘‘This work is so difficult 
that no man but one possessing an absolute 
genius for it can possibly do it; it requires a 
synthesis of qualities very rare, and often 
not available at all. Denver has Judge 
Lindsey, Chicago has Judge Mack; well, 
Denver and Chicago are in luck. But what 
are we to do when no such specially-fitted 
person happens to be at hand? Genius is 
not made to order." 

In a measure that is true. But it is also 
true that when the public has a thing at 
heart, when it, as a whole, is intelligent— 
acquainted with all the aspects of it, when 
it is galvanized by an idea, then, from some- 
where among that public the genius which 
the situation cries out for will lift his 
head. He was always there, he was not 
made to order, but without the galvanic 
current he would never even have found 
himself. 

When the people of the North really 
wanted to put slavery “in the way of ulti- 
mate extinction," they found Abraham 
Lincoln; they did not know how it hap- 
pened and neither did he. But they would 
not have found him if they had not been 
galvanized by an idea. And when the peo- 
ple of our great cities really care what be- 
comes of the children, care enough to study 
and think, when they really mean it, they 
will find the man they need under their 
hands. N 
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D cripes, I don't believe 

: SEE he's a real prince," de- 
2 claed Phil Mabie to Yank 

Ve Elton, owner of the Five 


Alton Hippodrome, who 
n stood leaning against the 


ticket wagon. 

Elton raised his straw hat solemnly and 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
sneaking a puzzled glance at the same time 
at Mabie and the other performers crowded 
about the wagon. 

** Why don’t you believe it, Phil?’’ he 
finally asked. 

* Well, Yank," rasped Mabie, I' ve 
been too long in the show business to have 
any kinky-haired fellow palmed off on me 
for a real enough Zulu prince of royal 
blood. It may work with the audience 
that this Prince Paddy-quoit is announced 
to have come from the land of the blood- 
sweating Behemoth of Holy Writ, but with 
me, and with the rest of the talent, that 
kind of bull's bosh doesn't cut any ice. 
I’m come to tell you, Yank, that we won't 
stand to have this Prince Paddy-qu—" 

** Prince Pautqua,’’ corrected Elton. 

** Whatever his name is—we don’t want 
him near us. We don't want him at our 
dinner table, and we don't want him on 
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our sleeper. He came down to breakfast 
this morning and flopped down at the end 
of our table, and it almost started a riot. 
Why, Yank, even the hash slingers out in 
the cook tent began to grumble. "' 

Is that so!’’ exclaimed the showman, 
feigning surprise to hide the anger which 
Mabie's manner provoked. 

* Yes," continued the other, and 
we've found out that you're going to give 
him a berth back in our sleeper. Now, 
the boys have been talking it over, Yank, 
and you can take my word for it that if 
this big, swarthy gabazo, with his hair 
done up in steeples, tries to come into our 
car to-night he'll be red lighted, under- 
stand. As far as I'm concerned, Yank, 
my contracts call for two equestrian turns 
daily, and that doesn't mean eating at the 
same table and sleeping in the same car 
with a side-show freak that ain't hardly fit 
to be in the same cage with the meanest 
ring-tailed monkey in the show.“ 

„What's that?“ shouted Elton, flinging 
the stogie away in his excitement, ‘‘and I 
want to tell you, Phil, that your contract 
doesn't say that you shall snook around 
and tell me what I shall do with my show. 
Im the boy that vetoes the bills around 
here, never forget that. And I tell you, 
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Phil, Pawtqua ain’t a freak, but a prince, 
yes, sir, of the best royal blood of the 
Zulus, and if you knew half as much about 
the show business as you think you do, 
then you’d know that Prince Pautqua has 
been the feature of more than one big 
show in Europe. 

** What, that guy a prince! shrieked 
Mabie. 

** And the feature of a show I' shrilled 
a startled acrobat who stood next to the 
equestrian. 

** Yes, siree, blazed Elton, his temper 
thoroughly aroused, ** Prince Pautqua is 
the real goods. No * bunco and bluff 'em' 
about him. He's a son of old Umbulazi, 
brother to Cetshwayo, who gave Johnny 
Bull such a stiff scrap. His dad was mur- 
dered in a battle, so he was brought up at 
the royal kraal. 

** Royal carrots ! aw shucks !’’ sneered 
the equestrian. 

** Why, hang it all, I know this, Phil," 
argued Elton, hotly, **because in those 
days I led a wild goose expedition out 
there in Zululand, trying to pick up a 
baby hippo for my show, and both Umbu- 
lazi and Pautqua often stopped at our 
camp.  Pautqua's wife was killed by a 
leopard, and he was captured in a British 
raid. ‘Then he signed contracts to show 
in Europe, and was a hit from the start. 
He's been 1n the show business ever since. 
Why, he can throw those spears or assagais 
of his better an any man living. That's 
all there's to his act, just throwing them 
spears. 

* Well there's one thing he can't 
throw,’’ muttered the unconvinced eques- 
trian, ‘‘he can’t throw a bluff he’s a 
prince, and make me and the rest of the 
boys to believe it, can he, boys? 

A loud, corroborative chorus came from 
the performers as Mabie turned appeal- 
ingly to them. 

„There you are, Yank,” went on the 
equestrian, arrogantly, ** you see the boys 
ain't buying stocks in this Zulu prince 
idea, don't you?  There'l be trouble 
if his Highness is to eat at our table. We 
don't want him there—’’ 

** But I want him there !” roared Elton, 
fiercely, emphasizing his interruption with 
a violent gesture. ‘‘So, as long as he 
minds his business and is a drawing card, 
he's going to stay, and he's going to eat 
with the rest of the talent, because he's 
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just as good as anybody else with the 
Show. 


II 


** Oh, it's fierce!’ said Frisbie the 
clown. It's fierce; but on the dead, 
Phil, how can we do anything? 

Tim, hectored Mabie, it ain't just 
how we can do anything, it's what shall we 
do, and when shall we do it? Now, sup- 
posing Yank doesn't change his mind 
about this steeple-headed freak that joined 
the show this morning, —somebody's got 
to be bumped, ain't that right? 

** And the fellow bumped—’’ drawled 
Frisbie, pausing, with a smile and leering 
suggestively at Mabie. 

** Will be this Paddy-quoit, of course,’’ 
filled in the equestrian. ‘‘You all heard 


. me razoo Yank and tell him what would 


happen to- night.“ 

Frisbie was about to answer, but instead 
stepped to the entrance of the animal tent. 
They saw his head and shoulders disap- 
pear, then he swung back hastily, a look 
of wild surprise on his face. 

**S-s-sh! He's in the tent, he cau- 
tioned. i 

As they moved noiselessly to Frisbie’s 
side and peered wide-eyed into the tent, 
Prince Pautqua leaped lightly from a giddy- 
striped barrel on which he had been seat- 
ed. Unaware that any eye lurked upon 
him, he rolled the barrel toward one of the 
center-poles with a swift, backward kick, 
and stood, blinking strangely, in the yellow 
shaft of sunlight that pierced through a 
gash in the lacings of the roof of the can- 
vas. His broad, flat nostrils dilated easily, 
and the black head thrown proudly back 
showed a set of sternly noble features, the 
strength of which was not detracted from 
by the thick lips. The almost lofty brow 
was fringed by a number of short, knotted 
braids of inky-black hair, which quivered 
stiffly, like quills, about his head when he 
moved. But what the performers princi- 
pally noted was that as the Zulu raised a 
muscle-packed arm to shade his eyes from 
the intense glare of the sun, the swelling 
bicep coiled back under the glossy skin 
into a huge, bulging lump. 

„Why, he's big enough to lift a center- 
pole, laughed a performer. 

* Yes," scowled Mabie, he's big 
enough and hefty, too, but I'll bet he ain't 
got any nerve. He looks to me like a big 
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four-flusher, and I'll gamble his act ain't 
allthat Yank thinksitis. Anyhow, what's 
the good of a lot of muscle and beef, if 
he ain't got spunk ?”’ 

Prince Pautqua was pulling off the tiger’s 
fur he wore about his shoulders and waist. 
He unhooked the bulky garment behind 
his back, flung it upon the, ground, and 
then flipped the perspiration from his neck 
and face with his forefinger. Beneath the 
robe he wore the conventional circus jersey 
and trunks, which, being black, almost 
matched the color of his exposed shoul- 
ders and arms. 

Frisbie frowned slightly as he stepped 
to where the equestrian was standing. 
** Phil," he said, ‘‘there ain't no God's 
reason why we should have to eat with the 
Zulu, so when Yank insists we've got to, 
it looks like he's rubbing it in on us, be- 
cause he happens to be bull-headed enough 
to think this Zulu fellow is really going to 
be a better attraction than all the rest of 
us. For that reason, I think, we ought 
not to let Yank make dog's meat out of 
the crowd of us. 

The approval accorded Frisbie's remarks 
did not entirely please Mabie, who felt that 
the clown was qualifying his scruples with 
unnecessary punctilio, also that the agita- 
tion about Prince Pautqua was distinctly 
his quarrel—his alone. And it was. 

It was Mabie who first kicked that 
morning, when Prince Pautqua joined the 
Five Elton Hippodrome and came down to 
the show lot to breakfast. "There wasn't 
much said then exactly, except Mabie in- 
timated he was glad his father had once 
upon a time quit the sawdust long enough 
to wear a gray uniform. But that after- 
noon, when the Zulu again came into the 
grub tent for dinner, before the afternoon 
show, and sat at the same place he had 
occupied at breakfast, Mabie uncorked his 
rage, and after he talked behind his palm 
to Plimp, boss of the grub tent, Prince 
Pautqua waited an hour almost for his dinner 
order. Butthe Zulu had sat mute through 
these vague outbursts, seemingly unaware 
that any indignity or trickery had been 
practiced against him, so that Mabie's rage 
if belligerent, could find no provocation 
for a direct quarrel. 

** Well," said Mabie to Frisbie, after 
dinner, ‘‘what’ll we do, go over and put 
the job lots next to our feelings?“ 

„Sure.“ 
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Prince Pautqua’s back was turned when 
Mabie and the performers approached 
him.  Hesitating a moment only, the ex- 
cited equestrian's glance searched with a 
cruel intensity the Zulu's giant back and 
compact muscles, then, whirling in a crit- 
ical, comparative eye upon the dozén or 
more men about, he cried loudly: 

** Paddy-quoit | Paddy-quoit !”’ 

Ere he had finished, the equestrian, 
fired by his excitement, ventured a ner- 
vous, angry step forward, and laid a trem- 
bling, hot hand upon the dusky forearm 
of the Zulu. Instantly, Prince Pautqua 
turned around, glaring curiously at Mabie 
and the performers, some of whom stepped 
back instinctively under the lash of the 
Zulu's scrutiny. Mabie’s arm snapped to 
his side, and he jerked back quickly, bal- 
ancing himself on his heel At length, 
conquering a weakness that made the blood 
leap to his face, he relaxed to a more natural 
posture, but it was some time before he 
spoke, and when he did, his confused words 
came thickly and with incoherent effect. 

Is' pose you think you're pretty flv, 
eh, Paddy," he shouted, after he had 
overcome his first swell of excitement, and 
thrust a restless finger at Prince Paut- 
qua, who stood silent, his arms folded be- 
fore him, facing the performers, **you 
think you're pretty fly because you can 
lambast around and bluff everybody into 
thinking you're a prince? I s'pose you 
think because you got the wool over Yank, 
you can work the same dodge on us? But 
you can't. No, siree, you can't! Do you 
understand, Paddy, you can't? We don't 
give a whoop whether you showed in 
Europe and was a winner there; and 
say, that little Zulu pedigree, that you and 
Yank has faked up, wouldn't catch the 
thickest raise-her-back or canvasman in the 
show, and—’’ 

Mabie stopped so suddenly that the last 
word whistled on his lips as Prince Pautqua, 
grunting, shifted his feet. The equestrian 
thought he saw a strangely savage, watery 
glint in the depths of the Zulu's eye, but, 
as the latter maintained silence, he went 
on: Vou can't eat with us, Paddy, no, 
sir. You try to eat at our table to-night 
at supper, —just try, and see what happens 
to you, or try to come on our sleeper to- 
night, and you'll certainly have those kinks 
in your wool straightened out, won't he, 
boys? 
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The Zulu raised his head, the least bit 
startled, perhaps, at the affirmative cries 
from the performers; yet Frisbie, who 
scanned the dusky countenance keenly 
while Mabie spoke, failed utterly to ana- 
lyze the stolid face. Certainly, the intense, 
black eyes were fixed, — glued — upon 
Mabie, but otherwise he seemed to be 
listening, Frisbie thought, to the far-away 
strains of the band in the side-show tent. 
The clown pushed his way to the front to 
speak when Mabie paused, but the same 
instant, Prince Pautqua stooped and picked 
up his tiger robe and a heavy spear which 
was lying on the ground. Quickly he 
raised himself again, and, after quelling 
Mabie's insolent stare with a deep glance, 
he whirled about and left the performers 
abruptly. "The whole thing happened so 
quickly that none of the crowd had time to 
ponder the Zulu’s act. 


III 


But if Phil Mabie and the ring perform- 
ers had anticipated to mollify their feelings 
at the afternoon show by gloating over the 
failure of Prince Pautqua’s act, they were 
to be keenly disappointed. The Zulu’s 
spear-throwing, thanks to Yank Elton’s 
vivid hundred-sheet lithographs, was the 
sensational feature of the show, and the 
other acts dwindled in consequence into 
the nearest preliminaries. Mabie's blood 
ran very chill as he stiffly danced through 
his tricks on the back of his even-gaited 
horse, and he cursed viciously as his ears 
filled with the spontaneous applause, which 
he instinctively knew was not for his own 
performance, but for the big black man, 
whose bulging bicep and clear eye pro- 
pelled, with such astonishing speed and 
accuracy, spear after spear at the bull’s-eye 
hung on the center pole. The pungent 
smell of the ring, the sight of the many 
people, with the acute sense of a wrong 
gnawing cruelly, gave the equestrian a 
sickness akin to stage-fright, and Welch, 
the ringmaster, who clocked Mabie’s act, 
had to call twice to the equestrian that he 
was three minutes over his allotted time in 
the ring. 

Supper time came, so did Prince Pautqua. 
In the place he had occupied before at the 
ring's talent table, the Zulu quietly seated 
himself. Mabie, too utterly astonished to 
think, was on the point of calling to the 
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men about the table to rise and leave, but 
something he had had in the little back 
room gripped his reason, and though he 
tried to use his brain like a trip-hammer, 
its mental process was slowed, and before 
he had entirely studied his revenge, the 
Zulu had hurriedly finished the meal Plimp 
had set before him and left abruptly, with- 
out once having looked at those about the 
table. At the evening performance, a 
slight rain that threatened to increase kept 
many from attending the circus, still Elton 
had no cause to complain of the box-office 
wagon receipts or the applause given Prince 
Pautqua's act. With Mabie it was differ- 
ent After the evening show, while the 
canvasmen toiled out in the rain with the 
wet, soggy canvas, and the raise-her-backs 
down at the railroad yard dragged one 
dripping wagon after another up on the 
flats for a quick departure, Mabie and the 
ring performers were seated comfortably 
about a table in front of the bar in the 
privilege car. And the meeting was not 
accidental. 

* And you mean to say, Dan, that 
you're nut enough to think this—this 
Paddy-quoit didn't understand what I told 
him in the animal tent? As Mabie ceased 
speaking, he pushed an empty beer bottle 
aside and leaned against the table, scowl- 
ing through the smoke at a performer at 
the other side of the table. 

* I certainly do, Phil, grinned the 
performer to whom Elton spoke. Do 
you s'pose this black guy knows we're 
sore on him? Why, of course he don't. 
He wouldn't have the nerve or the crust 
to come down to supper to-night if he 
knew what you said us blokes would do 
to him if he eat at our table or comes to 
our sleeper. I guess you don't remember 
now all you said to him—eh, Phil?“ 

The equestrian jerked his head aside 
and shouted an order to the man behind 
the bar, who brought several bottles and 
punched the ticket extended to him. Ma- 
bie took a bottle, fumbled at the stopper, 
and with a certain amount of exasperating 
precision refilled his glass before he spoke. 

*I'm with Frisbie, boys, in what he 
says, iíf—if Paddy-quoit ain't on to the fact 
that he's bucking us, the sooner we let him 
on to it the better. If he knows what I 
told him, he's got loads and loads of nerve, 
and if he didn't, it's different, because 
then he won't be any wiser till we hands 
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him the red light to-night, and after that 
it won’t make much difference whether he 
knew or not.’’ | 

At the words ‘‘red light," there was 
tense silence within the privilege car, ex- 
cept for the rattling of the glasses on the 
bar, disturbed from their position by the 
* bump" of the wagons raised up the 
chute to the flats by the raise-her-back 
gang at the other end of the train. Occa- 
sionally the deep, coughing pant of the 
engine, severál cars removed from the 
privilege, could also be heard. 

**'Then—then it’s all fixed to hand the 
Zulu the red light to-night ?’’ asked Fris- 
bie hoarsely, behind his palm. The other 
performers strained forward to catch Ma- 
bie's answer. 

** Yes—just as I told you fellers it would 
be over in the hotel this afternoon,'' an- 
swered Mabie cautiously.  ** The Zulu is 
to have the compartment at the end of our 
car—it's separated from our part by that 
partition that goes smack up to the roof. 
You all know what I mean—Yank used to 
keep it for a sort of a poker retreat before 
Welch got the privilege. Well, our car is 
the last sleeper, facing the flats; there's 
no railings on the vestibule leading into his 
place—broke off in that wreck out in Illi- 
nois four years ago. I’ve seen Beefy 
Moggridge—he's the one sweeps and fumi- 
gates—and he's sawed the lock on the 
door leading from our berths to the Zulu's, 
oiled the hinges—no squeak—and braced 
a chair under the knob in our part, so, 
even if Paddy-quoit tries the door from his 
side, he will think it’s locked.“ 

There was a still longer pause when 
Mabie concluded. Several performers sat 
gazing fixedly at him, as if to probe the 
depth of the man; the others puffed at 
pipes or stared blankly. To relieve what 
he conceived might become an awkward 
situation, Frisbie called to the man behind 
the bar: 

Set em up again, Jim. We want to 
get out of here before the canvas gang 
swoops in. They must have the lot cleared 
by this time, unless the rain is holding 
them back. 

Then one of the performers cleared his 
throat and spoke: 

„It's risky work, mighty risky, I tell 
you. Yank ll sweat for a few days, but 
he'll come around after that. Phil, re- 
member the Kid? Seems like I never can 
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forget him— poor Kid! guess he touched 
the grit for keeps. You all know how 
Yank fussed after that—said it was a 
d—d shame—Kid so promising—going 
to hand all the talent over to the bulls, and 
all that. I'll admit, Yank is heavy right- 
eousness—when it doesn’t cost nothing to 
advertise it. Well, the Kid thought he 
was the whole show, certain; pretty mouthy 
and swelled around the hatband; had 
Yank saying we weren’t a whisper in a 
Kansas cyclone ’longside of the Kid, who 
got all the hands—least he thought they 
were all for him. Let’s see, that was down 
in Maryland, wasn’t it? No, it was down 
in the short circuit in Delaware. Phil, do 
you remember how the Kid begged—kind- 
er creepy like, wasn’t it? Yank found out 
then that there ain’t no one man living 
can be the whole show all by his lonely— 
though I did hear that Yank was caught 
with a carload of the Kid’s paper and was 
mighty sore." 

** Yes, Yank ll act the same about the 
prince," said Mabie. He'll fuss and 
cuss, but he’ll get thinking how we poor 
scrubs felt. Yank’s got a lot of lead 
and iron and gold in his make-up 
he ain't all brass. He knows the game.“ 

While the performers were refilling their 
glasses, Mabie explained his plans for the 
night. More by hint and intimation than 
direct statement, he went over the pre- 
liminaries that attend every ‘‘red light.’’ 
And as he went along the evil that lurked 


in him was pleased, that often his plans 


were amended, trivially—a sure sign, his 
knowledge of the sequacious men with whom 
he dealt convinced him, that they were as 
deep into the spirit of the thing as he. 

** And—and I'll get a couple of husky 
boys from the canvas,—they're always 
ready for—for that kind of thing—and—'"' 

Before Mabie could finish, the door of 
the privilege car swung noisily open, and 
Yank Elton, mud-bespattered, his tan rain- 
coat dripping little pools of water, his big, 
red face wet and sullen, strode into the 
car. The man behind the bar began 
mopping the counter, lazily, and Mabie, 
who was standing, his arm crooked in an 
impressive gesture, stopped suddenly and 
sat down. Elton wrung the water from his 
slouch hat and tugged at his dank mous- 
tache, but his keen eyes never left Mabie. 

‘Lot cleared yet, Yank?’’ asked the 
man behind the bar. 
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** Eight loads more," growled Elton. 

„Little whiskey-and-soda to-night, 
Yank ?”’ 

* No ; hang it, shut up, Jim, snapped 
the show owner, with a shrug of his broad 
shoulders. He turned his head a bit and 
squinted, almost wickedly, at the perform- 
ers, most of whom sat staring at him. 

«Look here, Phil, roared Elton, 
finally, ** what are you fellows buzzing up?” 

The performers turned sharply and 
looked at Mabie, who sat, legs wide apart, 
his spine curved uncomfortably against the 
back of the chair, But the equestrian 
only shook his head. 

„What do you mean, Yank?” he at 
last asked, evasively. ‘‘Can’t we—we 
come in here on a wet night like this, 
without being called down? ” 

* Don't tell me, you snake-in-the- 

" Elton thundered. ‘‘ Don't tell 
Phil —l know. You fellers are bent 
on hell! You fellers are sore. You fellers 
had a buzzing match over in town to-day. 
You fellers have been buzzing, buzzing, 
buzzing all day, —and it's hell you fellers 
are buzzing, cuz—and you, Mabie, are 
talking red light! You're planning to 
red light Prince Pautqua ! "' 

* How do you know we are? Mabie 
parried. 

** Didn’t you just as good as tell me you 
would this afternoon, if the prince ate at 
your table? Now, I want to tell you, 
Phil, look out. I won't take this, like I 
was forced to stand for the red lighting of 
the Kid. Don't you go to fussing around. 
'Fhere'll be trouble for you, if the Zulu is 
red lighted. 

Louder and more angry became the 
quarrel between Elton and Mabie, until 
the equestrian uttered the vile word that 
caused the showman to strike. Mabie, 
who was advancing aggressively, turned 
and tumbled heavily to the floor, mouthing 
curses. It was not a severe blow, — Elton 
only slapped Mabie with his open hand, — 
but all the demon in the equestrian frothed 
to the surface. 

** You struck me with brass knuckles.“ 
he moaned, as several performers raised 
him to his feet. 

„No I didn't, Phil," said Elton, more 
calmly, but I will, if you ain't careful. 
I'm boss of this show, understand." He 
buttoned his coat and went to the door. 
As.he opened the door of the car, he 
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turned to the performers: Boys, he 
said sternly, yet not unkindly, **I only 
came in here to warn you to be careful, 
understand. No harm meant. 

And as the door closed and Elton swung 
from the platform, Mabie leaned across the 
table, his face livid. He hinted no more, 
—the smart of Kiton's hand was stil hot 
on his cheek. 

*Now it’s got to be tonight, he 
cried bitterly. 


IV 


Pale and flickering through the dense 
blue haze of tobacco smoke shone the light 
in the ring talent’s sleeper, when Phi 
Mabie stumbled dizzily from his disheveled 
berth, and led the performers toward the 
chair tilted obliquely under the knob of 
the door to Prince Pantqua's compartment. 

And as Mabie lurched, red-eyed, along 
the short aisle, followed cautiously by the 
others, the ghostly shrill of the engine's 
whistle shrieked far ahead above the notse 
of the speeding train, and the stench of 
soft coal filled the car. Frisbie pushed by 
the equestrian, and, reaching forward, 
steadied a hand carefully on the knob, at 
the same time leaning his head chose to the 
door. Mabie and the others slowly and 
tremblingly took away the chair under the 
door knob and listened, breathing hard and 
fast. 

„ S-s-sh !'' cantioned Frisbie. ** Don’t 
wake him, he’s snoring hke a bull. There's 
a light in there." 

Another scratchy shriek from the en- 
gine’s whistle suddenly pierced over the 
unceasing clatter of the train—then Fris- 
bie jerked at the door. Instantly the dark 
aisle was flooded with light, and the per- 
formers, thumbing. at heavy, startled eyes, 
saw in the sudden glare Prince Pautgua 
dash to one side of the compartment. A 
noise as of a chair thrown down, a lurch- 
ing of the car, and a big form sprang into 
the square through which poured the 
light. Frisbie stumbled awkwardly back- 
ward, an exclamation of wild surprise on 
his lips as he recognized Yank Elton. 
And the next moment, a ponderous fist 
hurled forward, there was a oud crash, 
Frisbie's teeth clicked as he fell senseless 
at Mabie’s feet, and then the performers, 
too cowered to move, stared crazily into 
the gaping muzzle of a pastol. 

** Back up, you there!’’ roared Elton 


Drawn by Charles Sarka 


The Zulws spear throwing was the sensational feature of the show 
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fiercely, pointing his gun here and there 
at the performers. ‘‘I’ll plug every one 
of youse, if you don't back up—’’ 

But as Mabie started back with the 
others, the showman covered him with his 
weapon and said: All 'cept you—you / 
I want you!“ 

Mabie stood scowling viciously at the 
showman, while 
the others 
moved hurried- 
ly back. Past 
Elton, he look- 
ed into the Zu- 
lu's compart- 
ment, and he 
saw Prince 
Pautqua seated 
on the edge of 
a cot, a paper 
in his hand. 
Something in 
the black man’s 
calm eye took 
his attention 
from Elton's 
gun. Then 
Prince Pautqua 
arose and look- 
ed over the 
showman’s 
shoulder into 
the ring talent’s 
car and at the 
man lying, face 
down, on the 
floor. ‘This at- 
tracted Elton’s 
attention to 
Frisbie, for he 
called Here, 
Dan and Bill, . 
come take Tim 
and sling him 
in his bunk— 
we've got some 
other work to 
'tend to." And when the two men picked 
up the limp body, the showman said: 
„Well, that was done with brass knuckles, 
I'll admit that." The tone was soft, but 
as Elton noticed Mabie moving away he 
yelled angrily: Stand still, I want 
you!’’ 

** What're you poking your blamed gun 
at me for, huh ?’’ snarled Mabie. What 
do you mean, huh?” 


a 


Prince Pautqua hustled the rain-soaked and struggling 
men into the compartment 
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‘« You’ll soon know," Elton hissed. 
Then louder: **You fellers were going to 
red light Prince Pautqua, eh?"' 

The men hung their heads under the 
charge, except Mabie, who still glared. 

* Well, I warned youse," continued 
Elton. knew what this feller here 
was buzzing at youse all day. Solthought 
Id spend the 
night with the 
prince — kinder 
to talk over our 
days on the Tu- 
gela together, 
and to see if 
the center-pole 
would drop 
looks like it 
would've, too. 
Pretty snore I 
faked up, eh? 
Well, I don't 
blame youse fel- 
lers, 'cept for 
letting Phil work 
youse so easy 
into this. I know 
Beefy Mog- 
gridge cut the 
lock and put the 
chair under the 
knob—same 
trick he did 
when Phil and 
Tim had a bunch 
red light the Kid 
down in the 
short circuit. 
- Youse fellers 
probably never 
stopped to think 
of what a terri- 
ble thing it is to 
chuck a man 
from the train 
in the night, 
when shes 
going top speed, have you? Never heard, 
maybe, how the Kid crawled and begged 
for his life, have you? Some of youse 
probably wanted excitement, so, I guess, 
as Phil here was the one most anxious to 
see a red light, we'll show him one.“ 

The evil scowl on Mabie's face faded 
and his jaw dropped as something ghastly 
flashed across his mind and took the glint 
from his eyes. In another moment the 
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startled performers beheld a terrible trans- 
formation—Mabie, seized and preyed upon 
by the dread of the red light was beg- 
ging, frantically quivering, piteously de- 
basing himself at the feet of the showman. 

„Honest! he screamed. ‘‘ Honest, 
Yank! you ain't going to red light mue?’ 

„That's just what I'm going to do,“ 
came the showman's answer. *'I give 
you fair warning. You've always been 
so quick to buzz bout red lighting 
anybody that didn't suit your d—d 
fancy, that I've made up my mind to show 
you what a helluva pleasant thing it is to 
be thrown from a moving train.“ 

„Oh, no, no, no, Yank, — please, no!" 
moaned Mabie, sinking wretchedly to his 
knees and clawing at the show owner ap- 
pealingly. Then he called for help, but 
the performers were all too awed and stu- 
pefied; moreover, the pistol was pointed 
straight at them. 

„Get up there, you coward, get up!“ 
Elton cried sharply. 

‘s Yank! Yank!’’ shrieked Mabie in a 
frenzy of fear, as the show owner, stoop- 
ing, seized him roughly by the coat collar 
and dragged him to his feet. Don't, 
Yank! For God's sake, don’t—please.”’ 

Shocked beyond any expression of pro- 
test, the other performers saw Elton strug- 
gle through the Zula's compartment with 
the equestrian. Nearer, nearer toward 
the door leading out to the vestibule they 
saw the showman move, and they arose in- 
stinctively when the latter opened the 
door. Rain splashed violently into the 
car; again the mournful wail of the 
engine was heard. Inch by inch Elton 
dragged the screaming equestrian, whose 
appeals were lost in the grinding 
sound of the wheels on the rails, and then 
suddenly, by a tremendous jerk, he pulled 
Mabie out of the car and both men were 
lost to sight. Quickly the performers ran 
toward the opened door, though with no 
intention of averting any possible tragedy, 
but. Prince Pautqua had sprang to the door 
and was on the platform before them. 

As the performers reached the door and 
looked out they first saw a black, whirling 
landscape, then, on the edge of the slip- 
pery platform, Elton and Mabie. 

«TIl show you, Phil, what—what a 
helluva nice thing the red light is. 

And the next moment, as the train 
whirled, shrieking and swaying from side 
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to side, over many crossings, and Elton, 
whether intentionally or because of the 
lurching of the car, started toward the 
steps with Mabie, Prince Pautqua rushed 
forward, a strange cry on his lips, and 
seized Elton. One big black arm closed 
about the showman’s thick neck, the other 
gripped the trembling, crying equestrian. 
Pitching himself backward into the doorway 
of the car, with a powerful motion of his 
body, Prince Pautqua pushed into the 
crowd of astonished performers at the door, 
and pulled both the rain-soaked and strug- 
gling men into his compartment. 

For a long time there was silence in the 
car. Mabie sat on the cot, bent over, and 
wept,—hot, bitter tears mingled with the 
rain on his blanched face. Mutely, the 
performers stood about the little compart- 
ment. Elton, who was arranging his 
broken collar, finally walked, over to Prince 
Pautqua and took the big black hand in 
his own. Some mutual feeling evidently 
passed between them, for the Zulu’s eyes 
kindled. 

** Yank, I'll hand in my resignation to- 
morrow,’’ stuttered Mabie, looking up. 

* Not by a blame sight,’ said the 
showman. 

** You—you don’t want me after—’’ 

** Certainly I do, if you've learned the 
lesson I've given you.“ 

Elton turned to the performers.  **Fel- 
lers, he said, both me and Phil has 
got to thank Prince Pautqua. I only 
wanted to give Phil a lesson. The prince 
didn't want me to come here, —said he'd 
handle you fellers, if you got fresh, and I 
know he can,—but I was set on learning 
Phil a lesson, and—and, well, I'll admit 
that when I had him out there and thought 
of all the mean things he'd done, I was 
that blamed hot and mad, and would've 
done it, though I didn't start out to do it, 
'cept for Prince Pautqua, and—’’ 

There was a stir from Mabie. Slowly 
and awkwardly he stood up, then he 
walked over to Prince Pautqua, and took 
the dusky hand into his and pressed it. 
Without speaking, he then went to Elton 
and extended his hand. Thanks, Yank, 
thanks for—for the lesson. 

„That's all right, Phil," returned 
Elton. 'Then as Mabie and the others 
started back to their portion of the car, he 
called: **Good-night, boys. The prince 
and me’ll bunk it together till morning.“ 
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its branch spread is one hundred and fifty feet 


MASTERY OF THE EARTH 


The Work of the State Experimental Stations in Discovering 
Ways for the Restoration of Worn-out Soil, the Inoculation of 
Seedings and the Breeding of Desired Varieties of Corn, Wheat, etc. 


By W. 


S. Harwood 


AUTHOR OF ** NEW CREATIONS IN PLANT LIFE ”’ 


N making a somewhat close study of 
the State Experiment Stations, I have 
been impressed not only with the unsel- 

fishness of the men who are carrying for- 
ward this great work, but with the notable 
absence on their part of attempts at self- 
exploitation, even where the commanding 
character of the service performed would 
seem to warrant public utterance through 
magazines or newspapers. Considerable at- 


tention has been called to the recent work 
of the National Government in sending out 
bacteria for the restoration of depleted soils. 
So far as I know there has been no public 
mention, save through the regular bulletins 
of the stations, of the remarkable work 
which has been carried on at several of the 
stations in soil inoculation for a number of 
years. It is by no means subtracting from 
the value of the Government's efforts to say 


The first of Mr. Harwood's articles appeared in the December number 


Gages on maples, set at different heights to determine the variations 
in the pressure of the sap flow 


that the demonstrations which have been 
made at the stations during the past ten 
years in this line have been of unusual im- 
portance. | 

At the Kansas Station some years ago soil 
inoculation studies were begun. It had long 
been known that certain plants, notably 
clovers, peas, beans. and the like, formed 


small bunches or nodules upon their roots. 
It was later developed that these excres- 
cences, instead of being harmful, as had 
once been believed, were the reverse—that 
they were the home of countless bacteria; 
that these bacteria take the free nitrogen 
from the air and change it into nitrogen for 
plant food. Four-fifths of the air is nitrogen, 
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Investigation into the cause of grape failures 


The large cluster has been raised within a bag to compel self-fertilization; in the 
second cluster the covering was imperfect, and the third was open to cross pollination. 


free nitrogen as it is called, a gas, uncom- 
bined with other substances. It is estimated 
that there are about seventy-five millions 
of pounds of this free nitrogen resting upon 
every acre of ground, an inexhaustible store- 
house of plant food. When this nitrogen is 
turned into service it must be in compound 
with some other substance, as in the form 
of decayed vegetable matter. It cannot be 
used by the plants in its free state. And here 
comes in the service of the bacteria—it is 
their function to convert the free nitrogen of 
the air into food for the plant. The Kansas 
Station demonstrated that the process of 
plowing under these nodule-bearing plants, 
the home of countless bacteria, who take 
the free nitrogen, and, just how probably no 
one knows, convert it into plant food—the 
plowing resulting in marked enrichment of 
the soil—could be shortened by simply add- 
ing to the soil the bacteria which made the 
nodules. Soil known to contain the bacteria 
was brought from Massachusetts, placed in 
the worn-out Kansas soil, and restoration of 
fertility followed. It was proved beyond all 
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question that the home soil once inoculated 
was just as effective for further inoculation 


The rose cultures ave the same, the fertilizers 
different 
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The effect of alkali 


The plant on the left was grown in soil containing no 
alkali, and the others had increasing amounts, show- 
ing how the plants deteriorate as the alkali increases. 


as the imported soil. The plan has in it im- 
mense practical significance, and it has al- 
ready been proved of direct commercial 
value. 

In Alabama, where certain of the soils had 
10ng been lean, the same work was taken up 
a number of years ago by the station of that 
State, and remarkable results followed. 
After inoculation, cotton field soil gained 
seventy-one per cent. in fertility and wood- 
land soil three hundred and twenty-six per 
cent. Theaverage increase in fertility on the 
inoculated soils was one-hundred and fifty- 
eight per cent. in tops, and one hundred and 
twenty-eight per cent. in roots. 

Some striking illustrations of the practical 
value of soil inoculation are afforded by the 
Illinois Station, where, in field tests, as high 
as three hundred pounds of nitrogen per 
acre has been taken from the air and given 
to the crops, simply by inoculating the soil 
with other soil taken from fields where the 
root nodules have been produced. The sta- 
tion authorities show that the investigations 
along this line will increase the productive 
capacity of Illinois lands beyond computa- 
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tion. An exceedingly interesting test was 
made by the Illinois Station authorities. 
Two pots were planted with the same num- 
ber of clover seeds. Neither one contained 
any nitrogen, though all the essentials of 
the plant's bill of fare were provided. A 
pound of soil gathered up from a clover field 
where many tubercles were found on the 
roots of the clover was covered with about a 
quart of pure water, well shaken up for a few 
moments and allowed to settle. Then a 
small quantity of this almost clear solution 
was added to one of the pots. The clover 
which grew from this pot was strong and 
luxuriant, while the other had barely 
strength enough to crawl out of the ground, 
a poor, inch-high plant, utterly valueless. 
There was as wide a gulf between the two 
plants as that between the knowledge of the 
earth of a generation ago and that of to-day. 

The work of the National Government in 
the inoculation of seeds has been of interest. 
A plan has been perfected whereby the 
bacteria may be sent out in a dry state and 
then, on reaching the farmer, be combined 
with a solution, the formula of which is given 
by the Government. 'This solution is then 
used to moisten the seed, thus inoculating 
the seed itself with the bacteria. Or, the 
solution may be applied to dry earth, mixed 
thoroughly, and the dry earth used to inocu- 


The importance of cross-breeding 


The corn to the right, was self-fertilized in 
breeding, and the one to the left was cross- 
fertilized, all other conditions being similar. 


Cutting sugar cane for the experiment station near New Orleans 


late the soil by spreading it upon the ground. 

Enough has been demonstrated at these 
stations, and upon which emphasis has now 
been given by the National Government, 
to show that many abandoned soils, worn 
out and pronounced unfit for the production 
of food for man and beast, may now be re- 
stored at will—an enormous economic gain. 


In wheat kernels selection is all important 
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Elaborate tests have been made at many 
of the stations, particularly in the East and 
in the South, in order to determine the value 
or the worthlessness of soil fertilizers. While 
the use of bacteria for inoculation may ulti- 
mately do away with all need of fertilization, 
yet large amounts are still spent upon com- 
mercial fertilizers, and it will probably be 
some time before they shall be all aban- 
doned. In fact, something like fifty millions 
of dollars is annually paid out by the farmers 
of the United States for fertilizers. It is un- 
questionably true that much fraud has been 
practised upon the farmers in this direction. 
In New Jersey, the station showed the farm- 
ers thatby clubbing together and purchasing 
the raw material of which the fertilizers are 
composed, they could save from twenty-five 
to forty-five per cent. The estimated saving 
in cost to the farmers of the State by this one 
feature alone is from $75,000 to $100,000 
per year. This station has also demonstrated 
the special food needs of certain plants, 
showing the farmer what particular type of 
fertilizer was needed for a given crop. 
Instead of purchasing manures from New 
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York and Philadelphia for fertilizing sweet 
potato ground, as had been the custom, the 
station advised a combination of various 
fertilizers as likely to give the precise food 
the sweet potato needed to bring about the 
most satisfactory results. More than twenty 
thousand acres of ground in New Jersey are 
given up to the cultivation of the sweet potato 
and the cost of production has thus been 
lessened by from five dollars to ten dollars 
per acre, making an annual savingof nearly, 
or quite, $200,000. In this station, as in 
many other stations, the information given 
the farmers in the way of methods of pre- 
venting insect pests results in a saving of 
thousands of dollars a year. Without the 
aid of the stations, orchards and vegetable 
tracts as well, indeed, in some cases entire 
field crop areas would be destroyed. It is 
this constant searching for the negative 
advantages, so to call them, that marks one 
of the most significant functions of the sta- 
tions. 

In Alabama there has been a large saving 


Covering new wheat to protect il from 
the weather and birds 


to the farmers of the State through the in- 
vestigations of the station in fertilizing lines. 
Every year the station makes experiments in 
fertilizers in every important soil belt in 
Alabama. These experiments have been in 


California Vineyards 


When the plums are ripe in California 


progress almost uninterruptedly for sixteen 
years. In this way the needs of the soils 
and the type of fertilizer adapted are deter- 
mined. The annual consumption of com- 
mercial fertilizers in Alabama alone is about 
$4,000,000. 
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California is greatly indebted to its ex- 
periment station in a variety of ways. Per- 
haps most prominent among them, however, 
is the work of the station in the treatment of 
arid soils. California is an enormous State, 
nearly eight hundred miles long, and aver- 


Ready for the table or winery 


aging about two hundred miles in width. 
Great variety of soil is found, much of it, 
before the opening of the station in 1875, 
given over to the desert as absolutely worth- 
less. Soon after the station was established, 
exhaustive studies into the character of soils 


were begun. The soils of the so-called arid 
tracts were studied with minute care. They 
had hitherto been considered worthless; the 
investigation demonstrated that vast areas 
of them were reinarkably fertile. As the 
investigations proceeded the station demon- 
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strated that the chief obstacle in the way of 
raising good crops or good orchards upon 
these alkali lands was the salts which were 
in the soil. These salts, as was proved, 
could be removed by drainage, the total 
amount of the salt being usually found 
within four or five feet of the surface. The 
prevention of the re-ascent of the salts by 
preventing surface evaporation followed, 
simply by changing the method of irrigation 
from the shallow surface methods in many 
narrow furrows to a few deep furrows more 
widely separated—and the desert places were 
reclaimed. The station also developed the 


in educating them—in showing them how 
lands must be treated under the many differ- 
ent conditions of such avaried State in order 
to reap the best results. It was shown that 
many of the soils of the State have great 
depth and that there is an absence of the 
subsoils, as the term is used elsewhere, so 
that cultivation might be very deep, enabling 
crops to root deep and thus resist drouth. 
A series of elaborate soil examinations was 
begun. and has since been kept up, by means 
of which the precise commercial value of a 
soil and for what it is best adapted can be 
determined. This has developed the remark- 


Peach trees which were not sprayed to protect them against the “leaf cur?’ disease 


fact that gypsun could be satisfactorily used 
to neutralize the black alkali, or carbonate 
of soda, which rendered much of the land 
worthless, and then the station set to work 
to discover the gypsum for the land, finding 
an inexhaustible supply in the State. 

In such a case as this it would be mani- 
festly impossible to estimate in dollars and 
cents the value of these discoveries to the 
State, but it mav well be said that the direct 
value through the reclamation of the land 
and making it marketable is far less than the 
indirect value of the resulting crops, and 
both must be measured among the millions. 
“he work of the station has also been in- 

. le to the farmers and orchard owners 


able intrinsic value of large areas of land, 
and shown that artificial fertilizers, once 
considered absolutely essential, may be done 
away with altogether in these areas. The 
station has also instituted the practice of 
examining the substance of soils, thus deter- 
mining whether or not there was any condi- 
tion which would prevent good results in 
orchard or vinevard planting. Before the 
station wasestablished, and, indeed, fora long 
timeafteritbeganits work, enormous wastage 
of water in irrigation resulted from spread- 
ing out the water in shallow furrows, thus 
affording the water unlimited opportunity 
for evaporation. As a cure for this the sta- 
tion introduced deep-furrow irrigation, by 
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means of which the surface of the ground is 
kept dry and does not need tillage after every 
irrigation. The station also set about deter- 
mining the rapidity of the penetration of the 
water in irrigation and its spread through 
the soil, resulting in showing the farmer just 
how to time his flow in order to conserve the 
water. Another important allied feature of 
the work has been the elaborate analyses 
of waters in various parts of the State in 
order to show whether or not they are suit- 
able for use in irrigation and if they are de- 
sirable for household uses. 

It is of interest to note, as an evidence of 


of the stations to pass from such a work as 
this in California to that of a far Eastern 
State near the Atlantic seaboard, showing 
how the stations fit the particular needs of 
the individual States. 

Ninety-five per cent. of all the maple sugar 
made in the United States comes from Ver- 
mont, New York, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vaniaand New Hampshire, production being 
in the order named. Fora century Vermont 
has held first place, producing at the present 
time from a quarter to a third of the gross 
yleld. The making of maple sugar was 
established among the Indians in Vermont 


These peach trees were properly cared for 


the comprehensiveness and thoroughness of 
the work, that about five hundred samples 
of soils are annually sent to the station from 
different parts of the State for analysis in 
order to determine what kinds of crops to 
plant, what the irrigation needs, and so on. 
The results of the analyses are very seldom 
questioned. 

This important soil work is but one fea- 
ture of the activities of the station, for it 
touches upon a wide variety of subjects in a 
State remarkable for the diversity of its 
interests; and it grasps each and helps it on 
with a strong hand. 

It aids to illustrate the varied lines of 
work and the pliability, or adaptability, 


before the year 1673, and it was from the 
Indians that the early settlers learned how 
to make this delicious luxury, for luxury 
it has now become. The sap flow, of course, 
is the important feature of the manufacture. 
In 1897; the Vermont Station undertook a 
careful and exhaustive study of the subject 
about which there was much that was ob- 
scure. The work was carried forward 
slowly through a series of years because 
of the fact that there are only a few days, 
relatively, in the year when the flow of sap 
is on. The investigations took two forms, 
physiological and chemical. Many ques- 
tions pressed forward,among them: Whence 
comes the sugar? What is the cause of the 
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flow? What draft does an average flow of 
sap make upon the sugar content of a maple 
tree? What relations to the sap flow are 
borne by weather, internal pressure, and the 
like ? 

When the investigations were completed 
an exhaustive bulletin was published. It 
contains a mass of interesting and impor- 
tant material, of direct pecuniary value, also, 
to those engaged in the making of maple 
sugar. Many useful hints are also contained 
in the bulletin, which is, in reality, a book, 
liberally illustrated, and containing about 
seventy-five thousand words of text—a sug- 
gestion of the importance of some of the 
bulletins which issue from these stations. 

Among the points brought out by the 
investigations were these: 

The sugar content of the tree is manufac- 
tured in the green leaves under the influence 
of sunlight and this sugar content which is 
developed from the sap of the tree depends 
upon the conditions of the preceding season 
as to sunlight and leaf development. 

Self-recording pressure gages attached to 
the trees, and to the roots as well, were used 
to show the actual force of the sap flow at 
different times of the day. All the water 
of the maple enters through the roots—its 
only means of exit, unless tapped, being by 
the transpiration of the leaves. It was 
demonstrated that the leaves of the average 
maple sugar tree contain about two hundred 
and forty pounds of water, the water content 
of the leaves being about seventy-one per 
cent. of their whole substance, the total 
water weight of the tree being twelve hun- 
dred pounds. 

It was shown that a tree in ten davs’ time 
lost nearly five hundred pounds by transpira- 
tion. The gages put upon the trees showed 
that the popular idea of a pressure of the sap 
as it comes up into the trunk and limbs of the 
tree from the roots is not borne out by the 
facts. There is a certain positive pressure 
upward, but it is counterbalanced by the 
suction. or negative pressure. While the 
positive pressure in a given distance was 
found to be one pound and a half the suction 
rose as high as six pounds. In other words, 
it is the suction, chiefly during the night, 
which draws up sap into the tissues of the 
tree, to be run off during the dav through the 
sap spouts into the pails, and then converted 
into sugar. What causes this suction is 
apparently not wholly determined as vet, 
but the station authorities show that the 
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presence of a certain gas in the trees has an 
important bearing on it. During the greater 
part of the year the pressure within the 
minute cells of the tree is less than the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere, and the gas becomes 
more rarefied, or in a state of suction. There 
is also a direct relation between the tempera- 
ture and thesap flow. Warm days and freez- 
ing nights form idealsugar weather. During 
the day there is a pressure which forces out 
the sap into the pails, while the suction on the 
freezing nights draw up more sap—an elabo- 
rate pumping system. 

It was shown byelaborate tests that it does 
not make any particular difference in the 
amount of sap and sugar obtained from a 
tree whether it be grown on low ground or a 
ridge, but that it is of paramount importance 
that the maple tree to produce the best 
results should have wide exposure to the 
air and to sunlight. Under such condition 
the tree will produce larger quantities of sap, 
and richer in sugar, than when the trees are 
in the bush, crowded and lacking in leaf 
area. It was found that sixty-three per cent. 
of the sugar in a given test was yielded 
before noon, gradually falling off until three 
in the afternoon, then rapidly declining. 

In all the many lines of activity, only a few 
of which at the best may be considered in 
these papers, perhaps none should have a 
more direct popular interest than the breed- 
ing of new corns and wheats. In Illinois the 
station has done a remarkable work in the 
production of corn to suit—a corn with much 
starch or little; with much oil or little; with 
much protein or little, according to the uses 
to which it is to be put. The manufacturer 
of corn oil wants much fat or oil in his corn 
and little starch; the manufacturer of glu- 
cose the reverse; so a corn has been bred 
for each, or, as indicated, for any particular 
purpose. Thisis done by breeding and selec- 
tion, constantly choosing the corn which, bv 
analvsis, comes nearest the ideal and work- 
ing forward with that end in view until the 
desired condition is reached. 

In the production of wheat the Tennessee 
Station has done singularly interesting work 
in making a wheat to fit a soil and a climate, 
producing at last a wheat that will grow and 
vield abundantly upon soil hitherto held to 
be infertile and thus opening the way to the 
reclamation of thousands of acres of land 
in the South. 

In Minnesota, too, the station has bred 
hard wheats of a stronger type fitted to the 
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soil and climate of the Northwestern prai- 
ries. These wheats show marked increase in 
yield over the older varieties. It is estimated 
by Assistant Secretary Hays, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who was, until recently, 
in charge of the work of wheat breeding at 
the Minnesota Station, that one of the new 
varieties of wheat developed at the Minne- 
sota Station to take the place of the old 
wheats because of larger yield is now planted 
upon nearly a million acres, while another 
covers nearly a half million acres. These 
grains and the new varieties of oats, barley, 
flax and so on will no doubt soon cover from 
ten to twenty millionsof acres, adding largely, 
very largely, in some cases, to the value of the 
crops. Two thousand new hybrid winter 
wheats which have recently been started 
give especial promise of large additional 
yields. Professor Hays says it is firmly be- 
lieved that crops can be so improved by 
breeding they will yield twenty per cent. 
more than present ones, and that an addi- 
tional twenty per cent. can be secured by 
putting and keeping the fields in better 
condition for the crops. 

In North Dakota much important work 
has been done in the way of reinstating flax 
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as a crop. The industry several years ago 
was in danger of extinction, because of a 
fungous disease in the soil. The station 
took up the problem and has now produced 
strains of immune seeds which, it is believed, 
will grow despite the diseased condition of 
the soil. As North Dakota is the greatest 
flax producing State in the Union, the new 
development will mean millions of dollars 
saved to the people of the State. This sta- 
tion also originated the use of formaldehyde 
to destroy the smut in wheat, which results 
in an annual saving in this State alone, in 
average years, of $3,000,000. The increased 
yield through the work of the station in 
improving wheats is estimated at $5,000,000 
more. 

Millions of dollars are being annually 
added to the wealth of the nation as a result 
of the establishment of these stations. The 
indirect value to the State is enormously in 
advance of this. And yet, vast as is the 
economic importance of these stations, it is 
not so important as the educational influence 
they have exerted upon the farmer, the horti- 
culturalist, the dairyman, the truck farmer, 
the cattle raiser—upon every man who gains 
his living from the earth. 
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fay noticed for the first time how square his shoulders were 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.—Fay Bellairs, a beautiful English girl, marries an 
Italian nobleman, the Duke di Colle Alto, considerably older than herself, whom she re- 
spects but does not love. Intensely fond of admiration, Fay welcomes the coming to Rome 
of her cousin Michael Carstairs, with whom she has had a slight love affair. Michael's 
sensitive, sentimental nature appeals to Fay, and the two are together a good deal until 
Michael decides that it will be best for both of them if he goes away. At a reception given at 
the duke’s house, Michael intends to see Fay for the last time. He meets her alone at a 
balcony over the garden. A hue and cry is raised because of a murder committed near the 
garden gate and Michael ts forced to take refuge behind a screen in Fay's room. When 
the duke and the police enter the room and discovery seems certain, he gives himself up, 
confessing to the murder and saying that his cousin Fay had been kind enough to shelter 
him. Michaelis sentenced to fifteen years in prison, and Fay cannot muster courage to speak 
the truth and release him. The duke dies, and Fay returns to her family in y bia to 
face the problem of keeping) Michael in prison by her silence ov releasing him perhaps at the 
cost of own reputation. Her friends think (hat her intense sorrow is due to the death of 
her husband, and they also express admiration for Fay’s attempt to shield Michael at the time 
of the murder. Wentworth Maine, Michael’s half-brother, back from a visit to Michael, 
tells Fay that the doctors say that there is small chance of Michael s surviving his sentence in 


‘son. Michael receives but two letters a year, and in one of these from Wentworth he learns 


pris 
that the Duchess di Colle Alto seems to grow more cheerful every day. 


drives Michael insane. 


This news well-nigh 


CHAPTER XII 


AHE Italian winter was clo- 
sing in. The nights were 
bitter cold. 

Had Michael reached 
at last the death of love? 
Was its gate too narrow 


for him? 
After that one night he held his peace, 
even with himself, even with the walls of 


his cell. He did not sleep nor eat. He 
had no time to sleep or eat. He was ab- 
sorbed in one idea. 

Michael was not a thinker. He was a 
man of action, whose action, sharp, rapier- 
like and instantaneous was unsheathed 
only by instinctive feeling, by chivalry, 
honor, indignation, compassion, never by 
reflection, judgment, experience. He 
could not really think. What he learned 
had to reach him some other way. His 


mind only bungled up against ideas, 
hustled them so to speak, till they turned 
savage. 

He sat idly in his cell when his work 
was done. ‘There was a kind of pressure 
on him, as if the walls were closing in on 
him. Sometimes he got up, and pressed 
them back with his hands. 

The sun had shifted its setting as the 
winter drew in, and for a few minutes every 
afternoon laid a thong of red light upon 
his wall. He looked at it sternly while it 
burned. It looked back sternly at him. 

He had no wish to be free now, no wish 
for anything. 

The doctor came to see him, and looked 
closely at him and spoke kindly to him. 
He was interested in the young English- 
man and, like several of the warders, was 
convinced of his innocence. 
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Michael took no notice of him, barely 
answered his questions. He was impatient 
of any interruption. 

He was absorbed in one thought. 

He had loved Fay a long time. How 
long was it? Five years? Ten years? 
Owing to his peculiar fate Love had 
usurped in Michael’s life too large a place, 
the place which it holds in a woman’s life, 
but which is unnatural in a man’s. He 
did not know it but he had traveled along 
way on the road towards an entire oblivion 
of Fay when he came to Rome. But the 
one great precaution against her he had 
not taken. He had not replaced her, and 
** only that which is replaced is destroyed. 
He had grown accustomed to loving 
her. 

In these days he went over, slowly, 
minutely, every step of his long acquain- 
tanceship with her, from the first day, 
when he was nineteen and she was seven- 
teen, to the last evening six years later 
when he had kissed the cold hand that 
could have saved him, and did not. 

Old people, wise old learned people, 
tutors and bishops sitting in their dignified 
studies, had spoken with guarded frankness 
to him in his youth on the temptations of 
life. They had told him that love, save 
when it was sanctified by marriage was 
only a physical passion, a temporary mad- 
ness, a fever which all men who were men 
underwent, but to which a man of princi- 
ple did not succumb, and which if vigor- 
ously suppressed soon passed away. 

Why had it not been so with hime He 
had never had to contend with the coarse 
forms of temptation of which his elders had 
spoken, as if they were an integral part of 
his youth. 

Why then had he loved this pretty, false, 
selfish woman so long? Why had he 
allowed himself to be drawn back into her 
toils after he had known she was false? 
Why was he more weak, more credulous, 
more infatuated than other men ? 

With all their warnings they had not 
warned him, these grave men, these in- 
structors of youth, who had never known 
any world except their little world of books, 
who ranged women into two camps, one in 
which they held a docile ' Tennysonian 
place, as chaste adorners of the sacred 
home, mothers of children, man's property, 
insipid angel housekeepers of his demure 
middle age; the other where they were de- 
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picted as cheap, vulgar temptresses on a 
level with the wine cup and the gambling 
table. 

He had been deceived, betrayed, fooled. 
That was why he was shut up. He had 
believed in a woman, had believed that 
the cobra's bite was only a wasp's sting. 
He was insane of course, raving mad. 
And he had been here eighteen months 
and only saw the joke now. 

Michael laughed again, shouted with 
laughter. 

The sun was setting again. It was 
always setting now. It set in the morn- 
ings as well The red thong of light was 
on the wall again. Blood ped! He rocked 
to and fro shaking with laughter. 

The doctor and a warder came in. It 
was just like them. They were always 
coming in when they were not wanted. 

He pointed at the bar of light, stumbled 
to it, and tried to tear it from the wall. 
It had been there long enough. Too long. 
And as he tore at it with hands dyed 
crimson, something that was pressing upon 
him lightened suddenly, and the blood 
gushed forth from his mouth flooding the 
sun stained wall. 

«I have put out that d—d sunset at 
last, he said to himself as he fell. 


CHAPTER XIII 


It was a little after Christmas when 
Michael first began to take notice of his 
surroundings once more. ‘There was no 
love or tenderness that Wentworth could 
have shown him which the grave young 
Italian doctor did not lavish on him. 

Little by little the mist in which Michael 
lay shifted and cleared and closed in on 
him again. But the times when it cleared 
became nearer together. He felt that the 
great lethargy in which he lay would shift 
when the mist shifted.  Dimly, as if 
through innumerable veils, he was aware 
that something indefinable but terrible 
crouched behind it. Days passed. Blank 
days and blank nights. He had forgotten 
everything. 


He had been lying awake a long time, 
years and years. The doctor had been in 
to see him just before sunrise, had raised 
him and made him .drink, and had laid 
him back upon his pillow. And now he 
felt full of rest. How clear everything 
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was becoming. He raised his hand to his 
head. He had not taken the trouble to 
do that before. He looked long at his 
Wasted hands, laid on the coarse cotton 
sheeting. What were these marks on 
the wrists? They seemed like an answer 
to a riddle of which he had forgotten the 
question. If he only knew what those 
marks were he should know numbers of 
other things as well. He raised his long, 
right hand and held it close to his eyes. 
These marks were bruises. A line of 
bruises went round the wrist. And here, 
over the bone, was ascar. It was healed 
now, but it had been a deep sore once. 
When ? 
If only he could remember! 
The mist in his mind cleared a little. 
Those bruises were made by chains. 
A deadly faintness came over him. 


Michael knew at last that he was in 
prison. The past filtered back into his 
feeble mind drop by drop. He knew why 
he was there. He knew what he had 
done to bring him there, he realized that 
he had been ill a long time, many weeks. 
But there was still something sinister, mys- 
terious, crouching in the back of his mind. 

In the days that followed, while his mind 
remained weak and wandering, he was 
supported by the illusion—was it an illu- 
sion ?—that it was Fay really who was in 
prison, not himself, and that he was 
allowed to take her place in her cell be- 
cause she would suffer too much, poor lit- 
tle thing, unless he helped her through. 

He became tranquil, happy, serene. 
He felt no regret when he was well enough 
to resume the convict life, and the chains 
were put on him once more. Did he half 
know that Fay’s fetters were heavier than 
his, that they were eating into her soul as 
his had never eaten into his flesh ? 

When he sent her a message the follow- 
ing spring that he was happy it was be- 
cause it was the truth. 

Desire had rent him and let him go—at 
last. Vague, inconsequent and restful 
thoughts were Michael’s. 

His body remained feeble and emaci- 
ated. But he was not conscious of its 
exhaustion. His mind was at peace with 
itself. 


CHAPTER XIV 


On a stormy night toward the end of 
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March, Magdalen was lying awake listening 
to the wind. 

Her tranquil mind traveled to a great 
distance away from that active, monotonous 
daily life which seemed to absorb her, 
which had monopolized her energies but 
never her mind for so many years past. 

Suddenly she started slightly and sat up. 
A storm was coming. A tearing wind 
drowned all other sounds, but nevertheless 
she seemed to listen intently. 

Then she slowly got out of bed, lit her 
candle, stole down the passage to Fay’s 
door, and listened again. No sound with- 
in. At least none that could be dis- 
tinguished through the trampling of the 
wind over the groaning old house. 

She opened the door and went in. A 
little figure was crouching over the dim fire, 
swaying itself to and fro. It was Fay. 

Magdalen put down her candle, and 
went softly to her, holding out her arms. 

Fay raised a wild, wan face out of her 
hands and said harshly: ‘‘Aren’t you 
afraid I shall push you away again like I 
did last time? 

Then with a cry she threw herself into 
the outstretched arms. 

Magdalen held the little creature closely 
to her, trembling almost as much as Fay. 

Fay gasped a few words between the 
paroxysm of sobbing. 

«I was coming to you, Magdalen, —I 
was trying to come—and I couldn't, —I 
had pushed you away when you came be- 
fore—and I thought perhaps you would 
push me away—no—no—lI didn't, but I 
said to myself you would. I hardened 
myself against you. But I was just com- 
ing all the same because—because—’’ 
Fay’s voice went thinner and thinner into 
a strangled whimper, ‘‘ because I can't 
bear it alone any more."' 

Tell me about it.“ 

But Fay tore herself out of her sister's 
arms, and threw herself face downwards on 
the bed. 

*[ can't," she gasped. ‘‘I must and 
I can't. I must and I can't." 

And she tore the sheet with her teeth. 

Magdalen remained standing in the 
middle of the room. She remembered a 
day long ago, a spring day, very still and 
sunny, when she had gone into the woods 
and had flung herself down, and had torn 
up the earth with her teeth. She saw 
again the pale under stems, streaked with 
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her blood, which had not met the light till 
she rent them up out of their little homes 
in her agony. She knew that the break- 
ing moment had come and she waited. 

She waited a long time. 

At last Fay sat up. 

Then Magdalen moved quietly to the 
dying fire. She put on some coal; she 
blew the dim embers to a glow. 

Fay watched her. 

Magdalen did not look at her. She sat 
down by the fire, keeping her eyes fixed 
upon it. 

*: I have done something very wicked, 
said Fay in a hollow voice from the bed. 
** If I tell you all about it, will you promise, 
wil you swear to me that you will never 
tell anybody?“ 

I promise, said Magdalen after a 
moment. 

Fay made several false starts and then 
said: 

**[ was very unhappy with Andrea. 

Magdalen became perceptibly paler and 
then very red. 

„He never cared for me, continued 
Fay, slipping off the bed, and kneeling 
down before the fire. It's a dreadful 
thing to marry a man who does not really 
care. I sometimes think men can't care. 
They are too selfish. They don't know 
what love is. I was very young. I did 
not know anything about life. He was 
kind, but he never understood me. 

«He did not trust me. And then I 
had no children, and he was dreadfully 
disappointed, and he kept things to him- 
self. There was no real confidence be- 
tween us, as there ought to be between 
husband and wife, those whom God has 
joined together. Andrea never seemed 
to remember that. And gradually his con- 
duct had its natural effect. I grew not to 
care for him, and—he brought it on him- 
self—I'm not excusing myself, Magdalen. 
I see now that I was to blame, too—I 
ended by caring for some one else, some 
one who did love me, who always had 
since we were boy and girl together."' 

** Not Michael!“ 

** Yes, Michael. And when he came out 
to Rome, it began all over again. It never 
would have done if Andrea had been a good 
husband. I did my best. I tried to stave 
it off, but I was too miserable and lonely 
and I cared at last. And he was madly 
in love with me. He worshipped me. 
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Fay paused. She was looking earnestly - 
into her recollections. She was so far 
withholding nothing. As she knelt before 
the fire making her confession, Magdalen 
saw that, according to her lights, she was 
speaking the whole truth and 9 but 
the truth. 

** Of course, he found it out at last and 
—and we agreed to part. We decided that 
he must leave Rome. He wished to see me 
once to say good-by. Was it very wrong of 
me to let him come once,—just once?“ 

It was perhaps natural And after 
Michael had said good-by why did not he 
leave Rome? 

** He was arrested the same night, fal- 
tered Fay. I said good-by to him in 
the garden, and then the garden was sur- 
rounded because they were looking for the 
murderer of the marchese, and Michael 
could not get out. And he was afraid of 
being seen for fear of compromising me. 
So he hid behind the screen in my room. 
And then—you know the rest—the police 
came in and searched my rooms, and 
Michael came out and confessed the mur- 
der, and said I had let him hide in my 
room. It was the only thing to do to save 
my reputation, and he did it.“ 

„And what did you say?“ 

** Nothing. What could I say? Besides 
I was too faint to speak. 

** And later on, when you were not too 
faint? "' 

** never said anything later on, either. 
Fay’s voice had become almost inaudible. 
**I hoped the real murderer would con- 
fess. 

** But when he did not confess ?“ 

* have always clung to the hope, I 
have prayed day and night that he might 
still confess. Sinners do repent sometimes, 
Magdalen.“ 

There was a terrible silence, during 
which several fixtures in Magdalen’s mind 
had to be painfully and swiftly moved and 
carefully safeguarded into new positions. 
Magdalen became very white in the process. 

At last she said: ‘‘Did Andrea know 
that Michael was innocent of the mur- 
der? 

“I never thought so at the time, but 
just before he died he said something cruel 
to me which showed he knew Michael's 
innocence for certain, had known it from 
the first. 

«Then if he knew Michael had not 
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Mmurdered the marchese, how do you sup- 
pose he accounted for his being hidden in 
your rooms at midnight, after he had 
Ostensibly left the house? 

Fay stared at her sister aghast. 

** [ never thought of that,’’ she said. 

** What can Andrea have thought of 
that? 

** Andrea was very secretive, faltered 
Fay. ‘‘ You never could tell what he was 
thinking.’’ 

Fay could not answer Magdalen’s 
trenchant question. She could only re- 
state her own view of her husband’s char- 
acter. 

Magdalen did not make large demands on 
the truthfulness of others if they had very 
little of it. She did not repeat her ques- 
tion. She waited a moment and then said: 

** You seem to think that Andrea never 

essed the attachment between yourself 
and Michael. But he must have done so. 
And if he had not guessed it till Michael 
was found in your rooms, at any rate he 

knew it ien —ſor certain. For certain, 
Fay. Remember that is settled. There 
was no other possible explanation of Mich- 
ael's presence there, if you bar the mur- 
der explanation, which is barred as far as 
Andrea is concerned. Now from first to 
last Andrea retained his respect for Mich- 
ael and his belief in your innocence in cir- 


cumstances which would have ruined you 


in the eyes of most husbands. Vou say 
Andrea did not understand you or do you 
justice. On the contrary, it seems to me 
he acted toward you with great nobility 
and delicacy.’’ 

Fay was vaguely troubled. Her deep, 
long-fostered dislike of her husband must 
not be shaken in this way. She could not 
endure to have any fixtures in her mind 
displaced. So much depended on keeping 
the whole tightly-wedged fabric in posi- 
tion. 

** You don't know what cruel words he 
said to me on his deathbed,’’ she said. 
** [ don't call it nobility and delicacy never 
to give me the least hint till the day he 
died that he knew why Michael was in 
prison. , 

‘ Perhaps he hoped—hoped against 
hope—that—Andrea was loyal to you tothe 
last. He went away without a word to 
anyone except, jt seems, to you. I always 
liked him, but I see now that I never did 
him justice. I did not know with his 
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Italian hereditary distrust of woman’s 
honor that he could have risen to such a 
height as that. Think of it, Fay. What 
groveling and sordid suspicions he might 
have had of you, must inevitably have had 
of you and of Michaelif he had not followed 
a very noble instinct, that of entire trust 
in you both in the face of overwhelming 
proof to the contrary. Dear Fay, the 
proof was overwhelming.”’ 

Fay was silent. 

Just as we all believed in Michael's 
innocence of the murder, so Andrea be- 
lieved in your innocence of a crime even 
greater, never faltered in his belief, and 
went to his grave without a word of doubt. 
Oh! Fay, Fay, do you suppose there are 
many men like that? 

And Magdalen, who so seldom wept, sud- 
denly burst into tears. Perhaps the 
thought forced itself through her mind, 
** If only once long ago I had met with 
one little shred of such tender faith! 

‘c Andrea was better than I thought, 
Fay faltered. The admission made her 
uneasy. She wished he had not been bet- 
ter, that her previous view of him had not 
been disturbed. 

Magdalen’s tears passed quickly. She 
looked again at Fay through the veil of 
them, looking earnestly for something she 
did not find. 

* And Michael," she went on gently. 
‘< Dear, dear Michael. He gave himself 
for you, spent in one moment, not count- 
ing the cost, his life, his future, his good 
name—for your sake. And he goes on 
day by day, month by month, year in and: 
year out, enduring a living death without 
a word—for your sake. How long has 
Michael been in prison?“ 

Two years." Fay's voice was almost 
inaudible. 

.O years! Is it only two? To 
him it must seem like a hundred. But if 
his strength remains he will go on for thir- 
teen more. Oh! Fay, was any man since 
the world began so loyal to any woman 
as your husband and your lover have been 
toyou? You said just now that men were 
selfish and could not love. I have heard 
many women say the same. But you / 
How can you say such a thing. To have 
met one man who was ready to love and 
serve you is not the lot of many women. 
Very few of us ever find anything more 
than a craving to be loved in the stubborn 
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material of men’s hearts. And we are 
thankful enough when we find that. But 
to have stood between two such men who 
must have crushed you between them if 
either of them had had one dishonoring 
thought of you! A momentary selfishness, 
a momentary jealousy in either of them, 
and—where would you have been? 

* No one knows how good Michael is 
better than I do," said Fay, but what 
you don't seem to realize is how awful 
these years have been for me. He has 
suffered, but sometimes I think I have 
suffered more than he has. No, I don't 
Zhinkit, I know it. He can't have suffered 
as much as I have.’’ 

Magdalen put out her hand, and 
touched Fay's beautiful head with a tender- 
ness that seemed new even to Fay, to 
whom she had been always tender. 

** You havesuffered more than Michael, 
she said. **I have endured certain things 
in my life, but I could never have en- 
dured as you have done the loss of my 
peace of mind. How have you lived 
through these two years? What days and 
nights upon the rack it must have meant!“ 

Oh! the relief of those words. Fay 
leaned her head against her sister's knee, 
and poured forth the endless story of her 
agony. She had someone’to confide in at 
last, and the person she loved best, at 
least whom she loved a little. She who 
had never borne a mosquito bite in silence, 
but had always shown it to the first person 
she met after rubbing it to a more promi- 
nent red, with a plaintive appeal for sym- 
pathy, was now able to tell her sister every- 
thing. 

The recital took hours. A few minutes 
had been enough to the subject of the 
dukeand Michael, but when Fay came to 
dilate on her own sufferings, when the 
autobiographical flood-gates were opened, 
it seemed as if the rush of confidences 
would never cease. Magdalen listened 
hour by hour. 

„Oh! why didn’t I tell you before?“ 
Fay said at last. I always wanted to, 
but I thought,—at least I felt—I see I did 
you an injustice, —I thought you might 
press me to—to—’’ 

“To confess ?"' said Magdalen, her 
low voice piercing to Fay’s very soul. 

** Y-yes, at least to say something to a 
policeman or some one, so that Michael 
might be let out. I was afraid if I told 


you you would never give me any peace 
till Michael was released. 

Have you fad any peace since he was 
put into prison?“ 

Fay shook her head. 

* Make your mind easy, Fay, I shall 
never urge you to—’’ Magdalen hesitated, 
to go against your conscience. 

„What would you have done in my 
place? ' said Fay hastily. 

‘< I should have had to speak.“ 

** You are better than me, Magdalen, 
more religious. You always have been. 

** should have had to speak not be- 
cause I am better or worse than you but 
simply because I could not have endured 
the misery of silence. It would have 
broken me in two. And if I had not had 
the courage to speak in Andrea's life time, 
I would have spoken directly he was dead, 
and have released Michael and married 
him. You have not told me why you did 
not do that? 

J never thought of it. I somehow re- 
garded it as all finished. And I have never 
even thought of marrying Michael or any- 
one when I was left a widow. I was much 
too miserable. I had had enough of being 
married. 

There was a difficult silence. 

** I should never have a moment's peace 
if—if I did speak, said Fay at last. 

** Yes you would, said Magdalen with 
sudden intensity. That is where peace 
lies. 

* No. No. Don't try to persuade me. 

By a sudden impulse Fay raised herself 
to her knees, and looked into Magdalen’s 
eyes. The dawn had come up long ago, 
and in its austere light Magdalen's face 
showed very sharp and white, in a certain 
tender fixity and compassion. 

Fay’s heart smote her. 

She had seen that look once beſore in 
her husband's dying eyes. She recognized 
it. Now that she was suddenly brought 
face to face with it again she understood 
it for the first time. 

„Outside are the sunshine and the 
flowers,“ said Magdalen in a whisper, 
* but you do not see them. Fay, how 
much longer will you stay in prison? 


CHAPTER XV 


The morning after the storm, Wentworth 
was sitting in the library at Barford, look- 
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img out across the garden to the down. 
Behind the down lay Priesthope where Fay 
was. 

He was thinking of her. This showed 
a frightful lapse in his regulated existence. 
So far he had allowed the remembrance of 
Fay to invade him only in the evenings 
over his cigarette, or when he was pacing 
amid his purpling beeches. 

He was distinctly attracted by Fay, but 
he was more occupied with his feelings 
about her, than with herself. It was these 
wrhich were now engrossing him. 

He was sustained in his idleness this 
morning by the comfortable realization 
that he was falling desperately in love. He 
shook his head at himself and smiled. He 
was not ill-pleased with himself. He would 
return to a perfectly regulated life later on. 
In the meanwhile he would give a free 
rein to these ecstatic moods, these wild 
emotions. When he had given a free rein 
to them they ambled round a little pad- 
dock, and brought him back to his own 
front door. It was delicious. He had 
thoughts of chronicling the expedition in 
verse. 

I fear we cannot escape the conclusion 
that Wentworth was on the verge of being 
a prig. But he was held back, as it were, 
by the coat-tails from the abyss by a cer- 
tain naiveté and uprightness of character. 
The bishop once said of him that he was 
so impressed with the fact that dolls were 
stuffed with sawdust that it was impossible 
not to be fond of him. 

It was still early in the afternoon when 
he rode slowly down Pilgrim Road feeling 
like a cavalier. There was no hurry. The 
earth was breathing again after the storm. 
Everything was resting and waking in the 
vivid March sunshine. | 

He caught sight of a slight, black figure 
sitting on a fallen tree near the road. 

For one moment the old Adam in him 
actually suggested that he should ride past, 
just taking off his hat. But he had rid- 
den past in life, just taking off his hat so 
often that the action lacked novelty. He 
almost did it yet again from sheer force of 
habit. Then he dismounted and walked 
up to Fay, bridle in hand. 

** What good fortune to meet you,’’ he 
said. I so seldom come by this way.“ 

‘ I often used to come this way, said 
Fay, ** but not of late. T came to get some 
palm.“ 
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She had in her bare hand a little bunch 
of palm, the soft, woolly buds on them 
covered with yellow dust. She held them 
towards Wentworth, and he looked at 
them with grave attention. 

The cob, a privileged person of urbane 
and distinguished manners, suddenly elon- 
gated toward them a mobile upper lip, his 
sleek head slightly on one aide, his kind, 
sly eyes half shut. ` 

Conrad, said Wentworth, ‘‘ we never 
ask. We only take what is given us.’’ 

Fay laughed, and gave them both a 

twig. 
Wentworth drew his through his button 
hole. Conrad twisted his in his strong, 
yellow teeth, turned it over, and then spat 
it out. "The action, though of doubtful 
taste in itself, was ennobled by his perfect 
rendering of it. He brought it, so to 
speak, forever within the sphere of exqui- 
site inanners. 

Wentworth led him back to the path, 
tied him to a tree, and then came back 
and sat down at a little distance from Fay 
on the same trunk. 

Wentworth looked at her more closely, 
and perceived that her lowered eyelids 
were heavy with recent tears. And as he 
looked he realized, by some other means 
than those of reasoning and deduction, by 
some mysterious, intuitive feeling new to 
him, that all these weeks when he had 
imagined she was drawing him on by fem- 
inine arts of simulated indifference, she 
had in reality been thinking but little of 
him because she was in trouble. The 
elaborate edifices which he had raised in 
solitude to account for this and that in 
her words one day, in her attitude tow- 
ard him another day, toppled over, and 
he saw before him a simple creature who, 
for some unknown and probably foolish 
reason, had cried all night. 

He perceived suddenly, without possi- 
bility of doubt, that she had never consid- 
ered him in the light of a lover, had never 
thought seriously about him at all and 
that what he had taken to be an experi- 
enced woman of the world was in reality an 
ignorant child at heart. 

He felt vaguely relieved. There were 
evidently no ambushes, no surprises, no 
pitfalls in this exquisite nature. ‘There was 
really nothing to withdraw from. He sud- 
denly experienced a strong desire to go 
forward, a more imperative desire than he 
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had known about anything before. Even 
as he was conscious of it, Fay raised her 
eyes to his and it passed away again, leav- 
ing a great tranquility behind, together 
with a mounting sense of personal power. 

The primroses will soon be out, he 
said as if it were a secret. 

Very soon, she said, though they 
were out already. Fay always assented to 
what was said. 

«I must be going," she added, get- 
ting up. ‘‘I have walked too far. If I 
sit here any longer I shall never get home 
at all.’’ 

‘ Let me take you home on Conrad.“ 

Fay hesitated. 

„J am frightened of horses, she said. 

* But not of Conrad. He is only an 
arm-chair stuffed to look like a horse. 
And I will lead him.“ 

Fay still hesitated. 

He took an authoritative tone. He 
must insist on her riding home. She was 
tired already, and it was a long mile up hill 
to Priesthope. 

Fay acquiesced. To-day of all days she 
was not in a condition for anything but a 
dazed acceptance of events as they came. 

Wentworth lifted her gently on to the 
saddle and put one small dangling foot 
into a stirrup shortened to meet it. She 
was alarmed and clutched Conrad’s mane, 
but gradually her timidity was reassured, 
and they set out slowly together, he walk- 
ing beside her, with his hand on the rein. 

he little bunch of palm was forgotten. 
It had done its part. 

Wentworth talked, and Fay listened, 
or seemed to listen. Her mind wandered 
if Conrad pricked his ears, but he did 
not prick them very often. 

Wentworth felt that it was time Fay made 
more acquaintance with his mind, and he 
proceeded without haste, but without un- 
due delay to indicate to her portions of 
his own attitude toward life, his point of 
view on various subjects. All the senti- 
ments which must infallibly have lowered 
him in the eyes of a shrewder woman he 
spread before her with childish confidence. 
He gave her of his best. He alluded to 
his own frecdom from ambition, his devo- 
tion—unlike other men—to the mall things 
of life, love, friendship, etc.; we know the 
rest. Wentworth had been struck by that 
sentence when he first said it to the bishop, 
and he repeated it now. Fay thought it 
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very beautiful. She proved a more sym- 
pathetic listener than the bishop. 

Fay noticed for the first time how lightly 
Wentworth walked, how square his should- 
ers were, and the beauty of his brown, thin 
hand upon the bridle, and through her 
mind a little streak of vanity came back 
to the surface, momentarily buried under 
the débris of last night's emotion. Went- 
worth was interested in her. He admired 
her. He did not know anything uncom- 
fortable about her—as Magdalen did. He 
thought a great dealof her. It was nice 
to be with a person who thought highly 
of you. It had been a relief to meet him. 
How well he talked! What a wide-minded, 
generous man! 

The gate into the gardens must have 
been hurrying towards them, it was 
reached so soon. Wentworth, after a 
momentary surprise at beholdingit, stopped 
the pony and helped Fay with extreme 
care to the ground. One of Fay’s attrac- 
tions was her appearance of great fragility. 
Men felt instinctively that with the least 
careless usage she might break in two. She 
must be protected, cheered, have every- 
thing made smooth for her. She was in 
reality much stronger than many of her 
taller, more robust looking sisters, who, 
whether wives or spinsters, if they required 
assistance, had to look for it in quinine. 

When shall I see you again? ” said 
Wentworth, suddenly realizing that the 
good hour was over. 

Fay did not answer. She was confused. 
A very delicate color flew to the cheek. 

Wentworth, reddening under his tan 
said: Perhaps Pilgrim Road is a favorite 
walk of yours. 

‘s: Yes, Joſten go there in the afternoon. '' 

**[ have to pass that way too most 
days, he said. It is a short cut to 
Lostford. ” 

For the first time Fay looked at his re- 
ceding figure with a sense of regret and loss. 

Magdalen was in the house waiting to 
give her her tea, dear Magdalen who was 
so good, and so safe, such a comforter— 
but who knew. Fay shrank back instinct- 
ively as she neared the house, and then 
crept upstairs to her own room, and had 
tea there. 


CHAPTER XVI 


During the weeks which followed Fay’s 
confession, Magdalen became aware that 
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she watched her, and aware also that she 
avoided her, was never alone with her if 
she could help it. 

To Fay there seemed very few comfort- 
able people left in the world to whom a 
miserable woman might turn. Only Went- 
worth. He did not know. 

Perhaps Fay would never have turned 
to him if she had not first confided in and 
then shrunk from Magdalen. For the 
second time in her life she longed fever- 
ishly to get away from home, the home to 
which only a year ago she had been so 
glad to hurry back, when she had been so 
restlessly anxious to get away from Italy. 
Wentworth was beginning to look like a 
means of escape. The duke had at one 
time worn that aspect. Later on Michael 
had looked extremely like it for amoment. 
Now Wentworth was assuming that aspect 
in a more solid manner than either of his 
predecessors. She was slipping into love 
with him, half unconsciously, half with 
malice prepense. She told herself contin- 
ually that she did not want to marry him 
or any one, that she hated the very idea 
of marriage. 

But her manner to Wentworth seemed 
hardly to be the outward reflection of 
these inward communings. And why did 

she conceal from Magdalen her now con- 
stant meetings with him? 

Nothing could be more flattering, more 


essentially womanly than Fay’s demeanor 


to him had become since he had set her 
mind at rest as to his intentions on that 
idyllic afternoon after the storm. (How 
he had set her mind at rest on that occa- 
sion he knew best.) It seemed this ex- 
quisite nature only needed the sunshine of 
his unspoken assurance to respond with 
delighted tenderness to his refined, his 
cultured advances. He was already be- 
ginning to write imaginary letters to his 
friends on the theme of his engagement— 
semi-humorous effusions as to how he, who 
had so long remained immune, had suc- 
cumbed at last to feminine charm, how he, 
the determined celibate, had been taken 
captive after all. 

We have all different ways of enjoying 
ourselves. In the composition of these 
imaginary letters Wentworth tasted joy. 

On a blowing afternoon in the middle 
of April, Fay made her way across the 
down with her basket to a distant hazel 
coppice to which she had not been as yet. 
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A fever of unrest possessed her. She 
had thought when she confessed to Mag- 
dalen that her misery had reached its low- 
est depths. But it had not been so. Her 
wretchedness, momentarily relieved, had 
since gone a step deeper, that wasall. She 
had endeavored to allay her thirst with a 
cup of salt water, which had only increased 
it to a point of agony. As she walked, a 
bare tree stretched out its naked arms to 
waylay her. It was the very tree under 
which Michael and she had kissed each 
other six spring-tides ago. She recognized 
it suddenly and turned her eyes away, as if 
a gibbet were hanginginits branches. Her 
averted eyes fell upon a seagull wheeling 
against the blue, the incarnation of free- 
dom and the joy of life. She turned away 
her eyes again and hurried on, looking 
neither to right nor left. 

She stumbled across the bare shoulder 
of the down to the wood below. 

The dancing sea wind left her as she 
reached the wood and entered one of 
the many aimless paths that wandered 
through it. Each step seemed to draw 
her near and nearer to some mysteri- 
ous goal The uneven ground sloped 
downwards to the south. A narrow side 
path beckoned to her. She walked a 
few steps along it, and came suddenly 
upon a clearing in the coppice. 

She stood still dazed. 

The primroses had taken it for their 
own, had laid tender hold upon that little 
space, cleared and forgotten in the heart 
of the wood. 

Young shoots of hazel and ash pricked 
up here and there from ivy-grown stumps, 
moss gleamed where it could, through the 
flood of primroses. The wild green of the 
mercury, holding its strong shield to the 
sun, the violets, and the virgin white of 
the anemones were drowned in the uneven 
waves and billows and shallows of that sea 
of primroses. They who come in meek- 
ness year by year to roadside hedgerow 
and homely meadow had come in power. 
The meek had inherited the earth. 

The wild sweet April sunshine impo- 
tently came, and vainly went. Overhead 
a lark sang and sang in the blue. But none 
heeded them. The sunshine and the song 
were but a shadow and an echo. They 
that are the very core of spring hung for- 
gotten on her garments’ fringe. All the 
passion of the world was gathered into the 
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ing with a pale light from within. All the 
love that ever had been, or could be, all 
rapture of aspiration and service and self- 
surrender were mirrored there. Only the 
pure in heart could look and not be 
afraid. 

Fay trembled and would fain have. knelt 
down, but there was no room for her. 
She crept back ashamed into the thicket, 
and hid herself. A great fear had come 
upon her. Had not Eve also shrunk into 
the thicket when God walked in His gar- 
den ! 

The wild, sweet April sunshine impo- 
tently came, and vainly went. The lark 
sang and sang in the blue. None heeded 
them. 

How we follow Self at first. How long 
we follow her. How pallid, how ephem- 
eral is all else beside that one bewitch- 
ing form. We call her by many beautiful 
names, our career, our religion, our work 
for others. The face of Self is hidden but 
we follow that mysterious rainbow-tinted 
figure as some men follow art, as some men 
follow Christ, leaving all else behind. We 
follow her across the plains, up the hills, 
athwart the rivers. If the stepping stones 
are alive and groan beneath our feet what 
of that. Love falls behind, but we hardly 
notice it for the love which will not go 
on pilgrimage ’’ with us is not the love we 
need. Nay, it is not love at all. Our 
friends fall behind. False, fair weather 
friends, easy comrades of our youth. Let 
them go. Our ideals areleft behind. Life 
has ever cheated high hopes thus. 

For some of us Self goes veiled to the 
last, and we walk with dignity to our graves, 
looking ever and only at her across the 
brink. But sometimes she seems to take 
pity on us. Sometimes she turns and con- 
fronts us in a narrow place, and lifts her 
veil We are alone at last with her we 
love. 

The leprous face, the awful discolored 
hand are before us, the chasms where the 
eyes should be, the crawling horror of 
every fold of that alluring drapery. 
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Here is the bride. Take her. 

And we turned sick unto death and flee 
for our lives. 

After that day, certain Self depreciations 
which we used to announce so innocently 
and in such good faith, thinking they 
showed the depth of our humility and self- 
knowledge, we say never again while we 
have speech. After that day our frank 
admission of our egotism freezes upon our 
lips. For we have seen—We know. 

It must have been a long time after- 
wards when Fay stole back to take another 
look at the clearing in the woods. Her 
basket lay where she had dropped it like 
a little dead body, the empty shell of her 
vein attempts at self-deception. <A great 
shame burned in her, as she picked it up. 

In the midst of the clearing a tall figure 
was standing motionless. The face was 
turned away but Fay recognized it in- 
stantly. 

Magdalen was looking intently along the 
little primrose submerged track, where the 
moss had pushed back the flowers on 
either hand to allow of a footstep. 

Did Magdalen see the figure of an ideal: 
love coming towards her down that fairy 
pathway, too ethereal for any but the 
marvelous feet of love? She did not stir. 

Fay felt as if her life were ebbing from 
her, as if she would die before she reached 
her. As she came close Magdalen turned. 
For a moment Fay saw that she did not 
recognize her, that she was withdrawn into 
a great peace and light. Fay shivered in 
a death-like cold, and outer darkness, 
closing in upon her, pushing her irrevoc- 
ably apart from all things beautiful and 
holy. The world she had lived in till now 
had suddenly become a place of horror, a 
prison intolerable. 

Recognition dawned in Magdalen’s eyes, 
and with it came a look of tenderness and 
trust unspeakable. 

Fay fell at her feet with a cry. 

«I wil speak, she said, “I will 
speak." And she clung for very life to 
her sister's knees, and hid her face in her 
gown. 


( To be continued ) 


THE UGLY 


DUCKLING 


By Dorothy Canfield 


AUTHOR OF ' THE PLAYMATE’? 


E IHE fire on the nursery 
S hearth gave a little flicker 
and the sleepy child opened 
$ his eyes as the story 
finished. —arching his 
: neck and looking down into 
the clear water the ugly duckling saw that 
he had become a beautiful white swan, and 
all the sorrows he had suffered while he 
was an ugly duckling vanished away and 
he was as happy as sunshine and—" The 
fire fell together with a soft purr and the 
child was asleep. 

When the young mother came back, 
empty-armed from the bedroom, she sank 

: down before the fire and the occupant of 
the big chair. Dear Mother-Aunt,”’ 
she said, how sweet to have you in my 
own home, Every day of life with my 
children is like a fresh revelation of all you 
were to us in those days of childhood you 
made so happy. I took it then as uncon- 
sciously as the sunlight or any other blessed 
thing, but now I know what sacrifices and 
never-ending care it meant. And after all 
—though that is so hard to realize—we 
weren’t your own children and you were 
giving up your own life to us, day by day. 
It is such a joy now to have you see me 
trying to be to my little ones what you 
were to us—to have you hear me telling 
them the lovely tales you told us. I think 
my favorite is the one I told to-night. I 
can always hear your voice as I end it, 
and if my children feel as happy over the 
joy of the swan as I used to—’’ 

The older woman laughed a little, and 
then sighed. — I have just seen the other 
ending to that story, and I don't know if 
I am glad or sorry—if I dare be sad! I 
think it would be wrong to grieve—and 

et 
: * What can you mean? asked the 
niece. ‘* How can there be any story in 
the family at Boston that you have not 
known before? 


‘It wasn't there. It was in West 
Ripley.“ 

The niece sat up with arched eyebrows 
of question. 

** You never even heard of West Ripley, 
did you? Yet that was the chapter in my 
life before I came to the long, dear story of 
your childhood—yours and all the rest— 
after your mother’s death.’’ 

** Qh!"! cried the other, is there a 
story you never told me? Auntie dear, 
pretend I am your little girl again, and tell 
me a new story. 

The white-haired woman stroked the 
sunny head at her knee. This is a tale 
for a grown woman, dear, not for a child, 
and perhaps you can help me decide what 
its meaning is. It's all a part of the only 
little scrap of life of my very own I ever 
had. 

‘I was twenty-five before they let me go 
away from Boston and the sweet but nar- 
row bonds of our life there. "They never 
could understand my wanting to—girls 
didn't thirty years ago as they do now— 
and they were disappointed that I didn't 
marry. Father blamed my music—‘ the 
girl's in love with her piano instead of a 
decent marrying man,' he used to say; 
and I imagine he was right. I had a 
horror of decent marrying people and all 
that they meant, and was always living in 
a fancy world where everyone was gay for 
the mere joy of all the lovely things there 
are. Iso loved my music I seemed to 
need no other friend and it was like a 
bird's swoop out of an open window into 
the sunlight, when I found myself at West 
Ripley, free from all the round of unend- 
ing home duties and the endless chain of 
aunts and uncles and cousins who were so 
kind but so alien. 

It is true I had my music pupils, —what 
seemed to me such a flight into freedom, 
was in reality only going up to a little 
mountain town to teach music—but they 
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and all the rest were frankly strangers to 
me, and could not come knocking at the 
door of my real life with the kindly bru- 
tality of the people in Boston, presuming 
on a long but shallow acquaintance. So I 
lived my life and dreamed my dreams, and 
wrote a few songs out of the many I heard 
in my new and peaceful solitude and 
liberty.’’ 

She fell to musing, eyes on the fire, till 
her niece said: Why, auntie I never 
heard of all this before—and how is your 
ugly duckling in it? 

** I stopped in West Ripley on the way 
here from Boston, the first time I have 
been back. It brought all that life up 
with such startling clearness. I don't 
think I ever spoke of it to you; it was one 
of the things I put aside. 

‘<The ugly duckling was one of my 
pupils, a big ungainly boy of seventeen, 
hig parent’s despair and bewilderment, and 
my joy. I remember the first time I heard 
him play—and the second! His mother, 
kindly, capable New England housewife 
asked me to tea and Dan was there, all big 
dark eyes and awkward hands and feet. 
They talked about him and what a problem 
he was with the frank cruelty of devoted 
families. 

« He's bright enough, if he'd apply 
himself,’ said the father, ‘and you’d think 
any boy with his prospects in life would 
take an interest in his studies.’ 

s Ves,’ explained the mother, ‘my hus- 
band’s business is the best in town and 
we've always looked forward so to having 
Dan (he's the only child we have living) 
take his place in the factory. But we want 
him educated —T'd like to have him go to 
the business college here, and learn just 
how to keep accounts and all, but he's so 
crazy over music he can't put his mind on 
anything else. Wherever he got that kink 
we can't imagine. There never has been 
anybody. gueer in the family since I can re- 
member. 

“I looked over at Dan witha sudden in- 
terest. I knew what that sort of talk 
meant. He was crumbling his bread with 
a sulen flush on his face, and in pity I 
tried to turn the conversation. 

** After tea we went into the front room, 
where Dan’s piano stood. Mr. Marvin 
looked at it with great disapproval. <I 
got that for Dan when he was a little fel- 
low. His mother wanted to have accom- 
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plishments, but I declare, I think its be- 
witched him.’ 

* [| asked eagerly to have Dan play; it 
sounded as though he were a misunder- 
stood genius. His mother said, * yes, of 
course he would play. Play the ** Maiden's 
Prayer for the lady.’ Dan protested 
hopelessly but ended by sitting down and 
banging through that old show piece with 
the irritating monotony of a hand organ. 
I smiled at the prompt disappearance of 
the little romance I had begun to weave 
talent.’ 
I thought amusedly. 

* In spite of themselves the parents 
looked pleased as he finished. * It sounds 
real pretty don't it, mother?’ said Mr. Mar- 
vin with a shamefaced pride, and Mrs. 
Marvin, *Sometimes I think Dan does 
play real good.' 

J was asked to play, and sure of their 
comfortable denseness, I threw my whole 
soul into the ‘Sonata  Appassionata.' 
They did not ask me to play again, and 
could only say, with a bewildered polite- 
ness, that * It must have taken you a long 
time to learn to play such a hard piece.' 
Dan had disappeared, and when I started 
home in the pleasant summer twilight he 
was nowhere to be found to bid me good- 
night. His father was irritated, and said 
sharply: * He's got to stop his foolishness 
and tend to his work at school. I know 
he has a Latin lesson to get to-night.' 

As I went through a little clump of 
young pines near the house where I was 
living, I was startled by hurrying footsteps 
behind me. Dan was there, his long, thin 
face pale in the starlight and distorted with 
some strong feeling. ‘Oh,’ he cried, 
carried out of his shy hesitancy, * I didn't 
think anybody could play like that. How 
can you look so like people! It's like be- 
ing an angel to be able to do that! And 
you mustn't think I am like what I was to- 
night,—I never saw anybody before I 
wanted to play for as I do for myself—how 
could 1 know til you played? Can't I 
come now and show you on your piano? 
I can't bear to have you sleep thinking I 
am like that—when you are the only one 
I ever saw who—oh, please let me play for 
you!’ 

When we were inside the house he hur- 
ried to the piano and began the ‘Spring 
Song.’ I sat transfixed with astonish- 
ment and an odd pain, for I felt as though 
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a powerful intruder had pushed his way 
into my own domain. And yet he could 
be no intruder—this joyful apparition of 
youth and ecstacy, who sat uncovering to 
me the hidden sweet things of his heart. 
When he had finished he whirled about, 
still glowing with the fire of his music, but 
was suddenly smitten dumb with his old 
awkward embarrassment, a crimson shame 
at his own boldness flaming in his cheeks, 
and a sudden doubt of himself quivering 
in his sensitive mouth. I am always proud 
when I think I had the generosity to wel- 
come him to his own. ‘Dan,’ I said, 
* you are one of the chosen. Never let 
anything come between you and your 
music. It is your kingdom.’ 

<< The boy looked at me for a moment in 
silence. Then suddenly his face twisted 
like a child’s and he broke into loud sobs. 
He rushed out of the house as rapidly as 
he had rushed in, and following him to the 
door, I heard the sound of weeping from 
the dark group of silent pine trees. 

After that there was a long time when 
I could never catch sight of him, until one 
day his mother came in with him to ask 
me to give him lessons. ‘We think he 
plays plenty good enough a’ready,’ she 
said cheerfully, ‘but he’s promised to 
study real hard and graduate with his 
class if his father will let him take lessons 
of you. He never liked that other teach- 
er we had here.’ I agreed, and Dan and 
I were left alone together—the boy all 
blushes and shamefaced embarrassment 
in speaking of his art. 

It was only after many months of work 
together that he came to trust me with his 
half-formed aspirations and ideals, though 
I lavished on the big rustic lad every atom 
of tact and sympathy I had. It was not 
that he was hard tolead. On the contrary, 
he had that curious plastic yielding to cir- 
cumstances so often accompanying the 
lyric gift, and once he told me that just 
before I came he had been on the point 
of giving up his music altogether. I ex- 
claimed in horror at this, and he ex- 
plained. ‘Father and mother were so 
much disappointed over me, and the min- 
ister came to talk to me about what was 
right to them, and my Aunt Jane told me 
there were other ways of going wrong and 
breaking your folk's hearts than by getting 
drunk, and—' 

** I flamed at this with missionary fervor. 
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It was like a soul to be saved. ‘Dan!’ 
I cried. ..* Don't listen to them, —they 
don't know what a precious, —what an in- 
estimable, what a sacred treasure you 
have. It is a holy gift from Heaven. 
They are like blind people, —trust me who 
can see!’ 

We were under the pine trees that day, 
it was in early spring, and Dan was lying 
on his back on the brown needles. The 
tears came into his eyes as I spoke, and 
he said fervently: *It's like being let out 
of prison to hear you say that. I want to 
do what's right, and it nearly kills me to 
be made to think it's wrong to go on with 
my music.' 

** * Never think so again, Dan,’ I cried 
with youthful sureness of my convic- 
tions. 

** Heshook his head uncertainly. *When 
I am with you I don't, but at home—’ 
he paused, ‘I’m all they have got 

* [ knew the way to exorcise this demon 
of a New England conscience, and took 
him into the house to the piano, where he 
was soon playing Beethoven with a prema- 
ture power and vigor that surprised me. I 
had heard all the great pianists of that day 
and I had never seen one who could move 
me more, one who could equal the occa- 
sional felicities of expression which were 
absolutely ravishing in Dan's playing. At 
times, through the roughness of his tech- 
nic, there pierced a poignant beauty that 
used to leave me quite breathless. I have 
heard all the great artists since then, but 
a certain throbbing spontaneity which was 
his, and which recreated the music he 
played, they all lack. 

The scene under the pines came back to 
me with a pang of compunction the next 
fall when his mother came to see me, her 
face swollen with weeping, to ask me to 
use my influence with Dan in turning him 
to his duty. He'll kill his father yet!’ 
she sobbed. ‘My husband is just heart- 
broken over his shiftlessness—the only 
child we have, and we've done everything 
in the world for him! To think a son of 
mine should be so lacking in a sense of 
duty! He's just told his father that he 
won't go into the factory at all—and I 
thought Daniel would haveastroke! I'm 
going to get the minister to talk to him 
again, and I thought if you would—’ 
She hurried away, her face buried in her 
handkerchief, leaving me with the first 
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hesitation in my youthful, one-sided view 
of life. For a moment I blamed myself 
for fostering rebellion in Dan, and I almost 
decided to withdraw altogether from the 
responsibility of shaping his life, but later 
I felt again that, if I stood aloof, I would 
be leaving an exquisite and fragile flower 
to be ruthlessly thrust under the sod by a 
low. 

** Although I had decided, I had no op- 
portunity to act on my decision, for that 
very evening came the letter from your 
father, telling of your mother's death, and 
begging me, his only sister, with no family 
of her own, to come to his desolate 
house. 

The younger woman caught her hand 
and kissed it. I know your side of 
the story from that moment, dearest— 
absorbing care, so loving and so complete 
that father’s children never knew they had 
lost a mother. Did you see your boy 
again before you left? 

„Mes, he played for me once, some- 
thing from a Wagner opera, I had some- 
how secured, though nobody knew him 
then. How he did play that! Ah, what 
would he have said to modern music?“ 

There was a pause, and then the niece 
said: ‘‘ You speak as though he were dead. 
Is he?" 

* No—and yes. I saw him in West 
Ripley last week—the first time since those 
days. I had not even heard of him, I 
was so busy those first years with my new 
and beautiful duty of caring for you little 
ones. I only heard that his father died 
soon after I left, but that was all till I saw 
him!“ 

** What is he like now, Auntie ?’’ 

„Old and fat and bald. I felt posi- 
tively sick when I learned that the pallid, 
fat old man with puffy hands who took up 
the collection in church was all that was 
left of my joyous, youthful genius, singing 
his heart away at the piano. 

** He is a pillar of the church, the promi- 
nent citizen of West Ripley, a member of 
the State Senate. His mother—still a 
vigorous old lady—told me with thankful 
and remorseful tears in her eyes how she 
had misjudged Daniel. ‘I used to think 
he might go wrong or queer, when he was 
a boy. Maybe you remember how odd he 
was, but the minister and I kept working 
with him, and praying for him, and then 
when his father died and he had me to 
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take care of and the factory to run he 
seemed to sober down. He worked likea 
madman for three or four years, and then 
once he told me he was trying to make 
enough to stop and learn some more 
music. That upset me so as I can't say. 
It just seemed to me as though I couldn't 
bear it, when I'd thought he was all cured 
of that nonsense. And I thought anyway 
'twas time for him to be settling down with 
a family of his own, and so I sort o' engi- 
neered him toward my cousin's step-daugh- 
ter. She was an awful pretty girl and dead 
in love with Dan. After they were married, 
he did really and truly sober down and 
I've never heard him say a word about 
music since. 

It's queer, he swung right t' other way 
and never would touch the piano, not 
even to play hymns of a Sunday evening, 
as we'd like to have him. He won't stay 
in the room where one of his girls is prac- 
tisin' —seems to despise it.now as much as 
he used to love it. Unreasonable, ain't 
it? She's a real, practical, sensible woman 
—his wife is—and anyway there's nothing 
so settling for a young man as being mar- 
ried and having a family. He's been the 
best son and husband and father you can 
think of—he's a good man, Daniel is, if he 
is my son.' 

**She told me all this while we were wait- 
ing for dinner in Dan’s house. A little 
later his rosy, buxom daughters came in, 
talking animatedly of a church fair. Dan 
was late, through some extra business at 
the factory and had to hurry through his 
dinner. 

** Afterwards, old Mrs. Marvin asked me 
to play, and with all my soul torn between 
pity and sorrow and content, I played the 
‘Sonata Appassionata.’ When I finished I 
looked at Dan. He was paler than usual 
and the big pouches under his eyes h 
down heavily, but for one instant he looked 
at me with the eyes of the boy under the 
pine trees—eyes filled with tears. And 
then it was all over—like the last flicker of 
a dying candle. He puffed his big black 
cigar, played with his youngest daughter 
who sat on his knee, repelled good- 
naturedly the importunate demands of the 
others for his purse, and looked at me and 
the world with the keen and shallow eyes 
of the successful business man. The ugly 
duckling had developed into no useless 
swan, but had satisfied the rcasonable and 
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loving demands of the duck yard. How 
could I do anything but sorrow? How 
dared I do anything but rejoice ?’’ 

Her niece rose to her knees and threw 
her arms about the older woman. ‘‘ You’ve 
been telling me two stories,’’ she cried, 
** yours as well as your boy's. Dear 
Mother-Aunt, I never knew before that 
you, too, were an ugly duckling who was 
not allowed to develop into a swan! I 
never knew what you were sacrificing for 
all the loving service that made our child- 
hood so sweet. But dearest, I cannot re- 
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gret it there is no life but that for you, 
the best life can give you—love in a home, 
and children. Why, when I think of my 
own children! ” her face all alight with a 
soft fervor of domesticity, ** would I give 
them up for all the music in the world. 
And think how we love you! You may 
not have grown to be a beautiful swan, but 
you have grown to be something better— 
to be an angel!’’ 

Her aunt smiled at her affectionately, 
you are right dear,—love is best—of 
course you are right, —and yet—"' 
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Dy Clinton Scollard 


ITHOUT, beneath the lustrous day, 


By many a bowered and blossomed way. 


I sought, with unavailing stress, 


For happiness! 


When skies leaned lowering overhead, 


Came one with visage grave who said— 


“If ever thou thy search wouldst win, 


Look thou within!” 
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Contemporaneous Painting— The Academic and Naturalistic Schools 
—The Work of Brown, Abbey, Melchers and Winslow Homer 


By Charles H. Caffin 
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the story of American 
painting comes down to the 
period covered by the past 
twenty years, the number 
"b of painters multiplies so fast, 
Ya and they are seen at such 
close range, that it becomes more difficult 
to select from the crowd of names those 
most representative of the tendencies and 
conditions. For it is with the latter, I 
must remind the reader, we have decided 
to be occupied mainly. 

Now the conditions may be summed up 
as a singular combination of cosmopolitan- 
ism and local patriotism. On the one hand, 
the foreign travel of Americans, even 
more than the influx of foreign emigrants, 
has flavored the life at home, for while our 
people go abroad for pleasure as well as 
for the gathering of experience and knowl- 
edge, the latter is probably the motive of 
the majority, and all have that American 
quality of acquisitiveness, of quick recep- 
tiveness to impressions, and find in the 
exercise of it an important source of 
pleasure. Then by reason of that other 
national trait of communicativeness, the 
traveler returned, becomes a hander-on of 
these impressions to others, who are as 
eager to receive them. Thus throughout 


the land, in villages, towns, and cities, 
through social intercourse, women's clubs, 
and the influence of the school class-room, 
a propaganda of foreign impressions is be- 
ing continually carried on. On the other 
hand, the average American is as disin- 
clined for permanent expatriation, as at- 
tached to his own country, as a French- 
man; he makes himself athome everywhere, 
but it is to return with a keener zest to 
what alone for him is really home. And 
his pride in the latter is no less now, be- 
cause he no longer believes that what was 
good enough for the Fathers of his country 
is good enough for him. It is to him in 
the largest sense a new and spacious world, 
an Eldorado of discovered and still to be 
developed possibilities. And among the 
possibilities, already opened up by the 
stimulus of foreign impressions and to be 
fostered by local pride .and patriotism, is 
that of a native school of painting. 
Toward laying the foundation of this an 
extraordinary amount has been accom- 
plished. Since the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia in 1876, art schools have 
multiplied and the instruction given in 
them has been brought into line with the 
best modern methods; museums, institutes, 
and exhibitions claim in the aggregate 
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Lady Marjorie Manners, by J. J. Shannon 


their millions of annual visitors; the mind 
of the people is being habituated, at least, 
to the idea that art is one form of mental 
sustenance and recreation. And through 
all this immense leavening of the popular 
imagination, set working first of all by 
foreign influences, is gradually being real- 
ized a pride in the achievements of our 
own artists. 

These have been signal and rapid, and 


we are so accustomed in this country to 
developments of lightning rapidity, that 
already people are beginning to claim for 
American painting an equal rank with that 
of Europe, while others are forecasting 
the existence of a distinct American school. 
While myself an avowed believer in the 
future of American art, I do not see much 
present advantage in either this conten- 
tion or this speculation. So far, the main 
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growths of our painting are off-shoots of 
some one or other of foreign influences. 
Therefore to understand its tendencies one 
must look abroad for the sources of inspi- 
ration. 


THE ACADEMIC AND NATURALISTIC SCHOOLS 


There is here the same distinction as 
exists abroad, between the Academic and the 
Naturalistic motive; but with us the former 
has comparatively few exponents. There 
are several reasons for this. ‘The Academic 
is based upon the pre-eminence of line 
over color, of drawing over painting. Some 
of its thick-and-thin adherents have even 
asserted that ** drawing is everything, 
but the more reasonable argument is that 
a feeling for form is much more general 
than the color-gift, which indeed is excep- 
tional, and that drawing can more readily 
be made the basis of a scientific system of 
instruction for the training of the eye, 
hand, and taste. Taking the human 
figure as the natural model and classic 
sculpture as the model of perfection, it is 
possible to uphold a standard of taste and 
instruction, in furtherance of which the 
Academic system in France, as maintained 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, isa Govern- 
ment institution, encouraged by official 
honors. Our own schools emulate this 
by making the drawing of the human 
figure the basis of art instruction; ncver- 
theless, academic painting in this country 
is conspicuous for its scarcity. There are 
many reasons. To excel in the drawing 
of the human figure demands a more per- 
sistent and exacting labor than most of 
our impetuous young students are willing 
to expend, so they hurry on to paint be- 
fore they have really learned to draw and 
never acquire a facility in the use of form. 
On the other hand, those who do possess 
a facility, are discouraged from applying 
it, owing to the prejudice that still exists 
in this country against the most expressive 
treatment of the human figure—the nude. 
We havetraveled some distance from the at- 
titude of mindof 1847, when Hiram Power's 
statue of the Greek Slave"! reached 
Cincinnati, and, before it was allowed to 
be put on exhibition, was privately ex- 
amined in the interests of public morals 
by a jury of clergymen! Yet, even so re- 
cently as last summer, the sale by a rep— 
utable firm of art publishers of photo- 
sraphs of a nude that had been accepted 
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and hung at the annual exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists, was forbidder 
by the Comstock Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. 

But the popular indifference toward the 
nude in painting is not only due to moral 
prejudice; it is the result also of a popular 
preference for what is conceived to be real. 


INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN LIFE ON AMERI- 
CAN PAINTING 


The conditions of life with us, even our 
system of education, are not conducive to 
the exercise of imagination, it is the actual 
which counts and is courted, and our ideal 
is to cultivate the faculty of recognizing, 
confronting, and mastering facts. The art, 
therefore, which primarily appeals to us is 
that of writing, not in its higher range of 
poetry, but in that which treats of the facts 
of life—the novel and the newspaper. The 
former during a quarter of a century has 
been dominated by the realistic motive, 
analyzing and recording with tedious pre- 
cision the sordidness, the prosiness, or 
comfortable ineptitudes of average life. It 
is true that of late some of our younger 
writers have felt the glow of the larger 
issues, spiritual and social, that underlie 
the material surface, reaching after the 
soul of the facts; and discovering the latent 
idcalism that throbs below the crust. But, 
on the other hand, hardening it perpetu- 
ally, magnifying the facts, and obscuring 
the soul of them, is that still more popular 
form of literary sustenance—the news- 
paper. Not a little imagination may be 
expended in conceiving the facts, but the 
latter are presented with such an orgy of 
circumstantial detail, that no imagination 
is encouraged in the reader, who, on the 
contrary, has his mind continually de- 
bauched with a riot of triviality or of worse. 
In such a mental atmosphere as is thereby 
created, it is difficult to see how art can 
lift itself from the ground and put forth 
flowers of eminent excellence. 

If it is to do so, it can only be by being 
rooted in the facts and conditions of Amer- 
ican life, so deeply as to reach below 
the surface-crust to the heart and soul at 
bottom. Therefore, while I can enjoy the 
abstract perfection of line, the sensitive 
expression of light-illumined flesh-tones, 
and the purity of sentiment that may be 
represented in a nude painting, I do not 
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see how this form of art can ever be with 
us anything but aluxury for the few. If our 
art is to incorporate itself into the larger 
consciousness of the people—which in a 
democracy seems fitting—it can only be by 
pursuing some motive closer to the peo- 
ple’s needs and better aspirations, Of 
this so far, there is little hint: at present 
our art is still an exotic, nourished upon 
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alien soil, not yet rooted in that to which 
it has been transplanted. 

An illustration of this, I venture to 
think, is to be found in the use of the 
nude for decorative purposes in our 
public buildings, It has been thus em- 
ployed, and admirably so far as skill and 
feeling are concerned, by Robert Blum, 
Edward Simmons, Edwin H. Blashfield, 
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Elihu Vedder, Walter Shirlaw and Henry 
Oliver Walker. ‘The argument in favor of 
such use is the eminently decorative possi- 
bilities of the nude figure, and the fact that 
the old masters, especially of the Italian 
and French schools, used it freely, for the 
most part associating with it some symbol 
in order to give it an allegorical signifi- 
cance. But the significance in itself is 
of no value and little interest, and, being 
generally based on some classic allusion, is 
not intelligible to an age that has little in 
common with the classics. It belongs, in 
fact, like the use of the nude figure in 
general decoration, to an age remote from 
the present, being a product of social and 
mental conditions entirely alien to our own. 
The introduction of such into a great na- 
tional institution, like the Library of Con- 
gress, is at best but a graceful affectation 
of the past and contributes nothing to the 
present interpretation of life through art. 

In the case of an easel picture, however, 
the circumstances are different; and such 
a nude as, for example, The Reflection, 
by the late Benjamin R. Fitz (1855-1891), 
will continue to be a delight to cultivated 
tastes. It represents a girl standing in a 
pool, gazing down at the water, and pos- 
sesses those qualities that are most desira- 
ble in such a subject— refined drawing, a 
firm and supple rendering of the flesh, 
choiceness of intention and feeling, and a 
just poise between being alive and not 
alive; a poise above that border line where 
art is instinct. with nature but nature 
merges into art. The treatment, in fact, 
is abstract, affecting the mind with purely 
abstract sensations. 

This quality of subject in a picture, as I 
have said, is rather rare in American paint- 
ing. Many examples could be quoted, 
notably those of Elihu Vedder, but, for 
the most part, the sentiment is simply an 
expression of the artist's own feeling; it is 
not based upon an idea that is either sug- 
gested by the sister art of poetry or which 
might be translated into poetic form. Now 
this is a fact worth observing, for it notes 
a psychological distinction, corresponding 
with a difference of race. It is in Anglo- 
Saxon art that a fondness for picturing an 
idea prevails, while Gallic art is more con- 
spicuous for its absence. The German 

joecklin and the English Burne-Jones are 
only very signal instances of a tendency 
ervades the art of both countries; 
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whereas in France the motive, upheld by 
official authority and sanctioned by racial 
preference both in painting and literature, 
is to be indifferent to subject as compared 
with the importance of perfecting the form 
of expression. In the art of Germany 
still survives something of the wild poetry 
that was nursed in her dim forests, in the 
English a portion of Shakespeare's spirit 
and the imagination that association with 
the ocean fosters. But the French, de- 
scendants of the Romans, that nation of 
administrators and engineers, still value 
above other considerations the constructive 
qualities of logical and perfect method. In 
accordance with this preference, they are 
jealous of the independence of each art; 
will not, for example, confuse the domain 
of literature with that of painting, and in 
each, as I have said, reckon highest, the 
technical perfection of form. 

Let us search a little further into the 
effects of academic influence, especially in 
relation to the subject of the pictures. So 
far we have dwelt chiefly on one aspect 
of the academic style—the nude; but 
it includes, of course, the draped figure 
also. The earliest of the academic paint- 
ers of France, whether we go back to 
Poussin or prefer to start with David's re- 
vival, took, as we have said, the antique 
statue as their model of perfection. Their 
„ marbleized' figures were hard in out- 
line, posed in affected attitudes in formal 
compositions, having neither the hue nor 
the animation of life; set in surroundings 
as hard as themselves, without suggestion 
of real light or atmosphere. Gradually, 
however, this narrow view of painting as 
mercly an imitation in paint of the quali- 
ties of sculpture, became modified by the 
growing tendency in literature as well as in 
painting toward realism. Subjects were 
chosen from actual life, or from what the 
painter imagined was actual; the figures 
took on natural attitudes and grouped 
themselves according to the requirements 
of the episode depicted, amid surroundings 
appropriate thereto. Sometimes an ap- 
pearance of real light crept into the scene; 
but not often, and still less often any sug- 
gestion of atmosphere; while always the 
hard outlines remained and the smooth, 
'* faultily faultless °? surfaces, so that the 
figures do not really seem to have life and 
movement; they are after all only posing. 
A further characteristic of this class of pic- 
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ture is a general highly wrought finish. 
Instead of a gradation of effects, in which 
there is a subordination of parts to the 
main issue, everything is given a promi- 
nence, as if it were the only thing in the 
picture, so that the effect of ensemble is 
lost in a distraction of details. Whereas 
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can painters, as a body, are inclined to 
halt. Most of them have received their 
training in France, and thence have im- 
bibed a strong realization of the impor- 
tance of the technique, and a distrust of 
any subject for their pictures that may 
seem to have a literary taint; on the other 
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art consists in selection and arrangement, 
so as to produce a concentrated and cen- 
tralized impression, these pictures simply 
present a pictorial inventory of everything 
in sight, as the camera does in the hands 
of an inartistic operator. 

Now between the respective tendencies 
of Gallic and Anglo-Saxon motive, Ameri- 
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hand, there is so much of the Anglo-Saxon 
in their blood, the love of home, the zest for 
adventure, so much in the history and 
growth of their country to stir emotions, 
that they have a fund of sentiment and 
feeling. It has been exhibited in our 
painting in two ways: first of all, in the 
choice of subjects which involve a sympa- 


thetic appeal; later, under the influence 
of the Barbizon School, in expression of 
feeling through the technical expression. 


WORK OF J. G. BROWN 


Our most popular representative of the 
first of these two methods of painting has 
been John G. Brown. An Englishman by 
birth, born at Durham in 1831, he came 
to this country about his twentieth year, 
and with the quick eye of a stranger for 
what is novel to him, began to paint the 
types of people around him, finally settling 
down to the representation of the New 
York street boy. His pictures of the boy 
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the real thing; at least the box is; you can 
swear to the woodwork, and every nail is 
there as naturally as can be; the boy, too, 
though perhaps a trifle healthier in hue 
and more virtuous in expression than the 
gutter-bred **gamin," is undoubtedly a 
boy, and there is no mistaking the attract- 
iveness of his smile and gleaming eyes. It 
is all the very thing, just as a good-natured 
mind may picture it, real enough to be 
accepted as reality. And in the first stage 
of picture appreciation, the obviousness of 
the thing, notwithstanding that it is only 
paint and canvas, is a source of wonder- 
ment and satisfaction. By and by, how- 
ever, the picture lover gradually discovers 


A Sunbeam from the South, by John G. Brown 


Lhe contrast between this canvas and the tlealistic paintings on the opposite page is humorous, 


upon the sidewalk, selling papers, shining 
shoes, or larking with his fellows, won ad- 
mirers, and he has continued to paint them 
ever since. There are few collectors of 
pictures in this country who have not at 
some time or other owned a Brown; there 
are still fewer who have not in the course 
of their artistic development disposed of it 
in favor of another kind of picture. He 
has, therefore, had an immense influence 
upon public taste, even though he has but 
aroused an interest that afterwards passed 
on and left him. It has been a perennial 
influence; for the first stage in the appre- 
ciation of pictures is to recognize in them 
the obviously recognizable. Here is a boy 
"^d a shoe-blacking box; admirably like 


that in pictures there is a possibility of a 
more abstract enjoyment; that he wishes 
to have his imagination played upon; and 
then the very obviousness of these pic- 
tures of Brown's palls on him. Yet if, 
after passing on to other kinds of pictures, 


‘he looks back oh these, he should admit 


how skilful they are within the limits that 


they attempt to compass, and how large 


a part they have played in fostering a love 
of painting. 

Also very popular in their day were the 
academic pictures of George H. Boughton 
and C. Y. Turner. The former brought 
from England, when a baby, lived first in 
Albany and later in New York until his 
twenty-seventh year, when after a visit to 


Arcadia, by JI. Siddons Mowbray 


Paris he settled down in England, which 
henceforth remained his home. He be- 
came identified with subjects suggesting 
early New England life; especially with 
pictures of comely Puritan maidens, though 
the English peasantry and the days of 
Cromwell also afforded matter for his brush. 
He had a lively appreciation of the beau- 
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ties of rural nature, and this, like the 
figures of his maidens, he represented with 
a certain facile delicacy of manner that 
was feminine in character. The old 


colonial times also, particularly the story 
of ** Evangeline,’’ furnished Turner with 
subjects, until he abandoned his easel for 
He is a thoroughly skil- 


mural painting. 


Lhe Harvest Procession, by Will H. Low 
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ful draughtsman, and his pictures exhibited 
so much grace of invention, and had so 
sweet a heart-ring, that their popularity 
is easy to understand. Like Boughton's 
too, they chimed in with what is very dear 
to the imagination—the old order of life, 
seen through the mist of time as an idyl 
of simple and wholesome living. 


EDWIN A. ABBEY 


But the most conspicuous exponent that 
we have to-day of the picture with a so- 
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Reverie, by 


called literary subject is Edwin A. Abbey. 
Born in Philadelphia, in 1852, a pupil of 
the Pennsylvania Academy, he became a 
draughtsman in the publishing house of 
Harper & Brothers. Those were the 
days of reproduction by wood engraving, 
and his duty was to draw the picture onthe 
block. Gradually this method was super- 
ceded by the mechanical process of photo- 
engraving, and with this transition Abbey's 
career as an illustrator is closely identified. 
The newer methods offered increased op- 
portunity of originality and skill on the 
part of the draughtsman, and soon Abbey 


became known as one of the most original 
and skilful, especially in the use of pen and 
ink. His illustrations to  ** Herrick's 
Poems" had so much charm of invention 
and such a sympathy with and insight into 
the old-time feeling and environment, that 
he was commissioned by his publishers to 
go to England and gather material for a 
series of illustrations of ** She Stoops to 
Conquer." ‘This visit proved the turning 
point of his career. He found in Eng- 
land, not only material for his drawings, but 
also the mental suggestion and atmosphere 
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Wyatt Eaton 


that his artistic development craved. He 
settled in England, married a New York 
lady, and has since made his home at 
Morgan Hall, an old manor house at Fair- 
ford in Oxfordshire. The success which 
his work achieved enabled him, without 
abandoning illustration, to devote a con- 
stantly increasing attention to oil painting. 
In the latter medium he continued the 
same purposes and characteristics that he 
had adopted in his illustrations. The 
basis of the picture is still the subject; an 
old world one, frequently taken from some 
scene in Shakespeare’s plays, later, in the 
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series of decorations in the Boston Public 
Library, embodying the story of the ** Holy 
Grail.“ They are presented with an 
archaeological exactness of costume and 
accessories, and with much dramatic action 
and regard for individual characterization. 
They are rich in color, showing a prefer- 
ence for blacks, whites and scarlet; though 
it is to be noted that Abbey is only in a 
limited sense a colorist. To borrow a 
musical simile, he does not compose the 
colors in a harmony, but introduces sepa- 
rate melodies of color, and spots his pictures 
with these as a draughtsman with pen and 
ink spots the blacks and whites in his com- 
position. Indeed, in this respect, as well 
as because of the importance given to sub- 
ject and his method of building up his ef- 
fects for the main purpose of telling the 
story of the scene, Abbey, while working 
in oil, still remains an illustrator; upon that 
larger scale which is distinguished as ** his- 
torical painting.' He is the most impor- 
tant survivor, in fact, of the vogue of the 
historical subject; and in consequence was 
selected to paint the official picture of 
King Edward’s Coronation. That vogue 
has given way before the increased atten- 
tion paid to the manner of representation, 
rather than to the subject; to the aim of 
the modern painter to study his subject at 
close and intimate range, for which pur- 
pose he chooses simple ones, and to make 
the expression of his picture chiefly de- 
pend upon technical expression. In this 
newer aim the American painter has fol- 
lowed the lead of the Barbizon artists. 

As noted in an earlier chapter, the 
influence under which our earliest travel- 
ing students came was particularly that 
of the Barbizon artists, who through their 
pictures exercised also an immense influ- 
ence upon lay appreciation in America. In 
the formation of that little colony of de- 
voted men upon the outskirts of the Forest 
of Fontainebleau, Rousseau had been 
leader. It was discontent with the teach- 
ing and practice of the Academic School 
of painting and the example of the English- 
man, Constable, and the landscapes of the 
seventeenth century Dutchmen in the 
Louvre, which determined him to seek his 
lessons and inspiration from nature. For 
similar reasons he was joined by Dupré, 
Diaz, Millet, Jacque, Corot, Troyon and 
Daubigny. They represented two streams 
of naturalistic motive; one, in the direc- 
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tion of pure landscape, wherein Rousseau 
and Corot were the leaders; the other, in 
that of representing the peasant in relation 
to his surroundings, the special province 
of Millet. These two streams of motive 
irrigated the field of European art and 
overflowed into our own. 


MILLET’S INFLUENCE 


Millet’s art, being more immediately re- 
lated to humanity, reached the popular 
imagination sooner. It chimed with the 
voice of democracy, that was discovering 
itself in a growing sympathy between man 
and man and in the recognition of the 
dignity, as a plausible, if rather pathetic, 
explanation of the necessity of labor. It 
was the gospel of a new religion; and, in 
emulation of the high priest of it, sprang 
up a host of imitators. Our own men, for 
the most part, grasped at the two extremes 
of this new motive and missed the soul of it. 
They saw only the picturesque aspect of 
the subject, its picture-making opportuni- 
ties by reason of quaint costumes and 
quainter implements and customs; they 
stayed abroad painting amiably sentimental 
records of the foreign peasantry; but for 
the realities of labor in their own country 
for neither the pathos nor the grandeur of 
the forces which were at work in its ex- 
traordinary upbuilding, had they any eyes. 
The American laborer in his overalls did 
not offer to their imaginations the neces- 
sarily picturesque accessories. ‘They were 
intent on painting clothes, and the hu- 
manity underneath escaped them. 

Of all our painters, who, remaining 
abroad, have followed the peasant vogue, 
there is, perhaps, only two who have really 
penetrated into the humanity of their sub- 
ject. One is Gari Melchers, who has made 
a special study of the peasants of Holland. 
His men and women are the very reverse 
of the prettily sentimental type; homely 
favored, uncouth, stolid; yet beneath this 
harsh exterior one may feel a slumbering 
soul, a heart subdued by experience, the 
slow-working emotions, stunted and stayed 
by the hard exactions of toil. And what 
Melchers has done by the Dutch peasants 
Eugene Vail has done by the fisherfolk of 
Brittany; but with adifference. While the 
former’s drawing is very strong, it is also 
extremely hard in outline and in surface, 
with no suggestion of atmosphere, and the 
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color, rather sharp and staring, only imi- 
tates the appearances of objects ; it involves 
no harmony of arrangement, and conse- 
quently has no independent charm of 
emotional suggestion. Melchers isa search- 
ing analyst, stating without. comment of 
his own exactly what he sees; but, as I 
have said, he sees belowthe surface. Vail, 
on the other hand, while seeing into the 
soul of his subject, views it with a personal 
sympathy and interprets, so to speak, in 
terms of spirit rather than matter. That 
is to say, he does not compel your atten- 
tion to the physical properties of the figures 
and the landscape; he envelops the whole 
in atmosphere, enriching it with somber 
but tenderly impressive harmony of color; 
so that the picture is as full of mystery as 
of suggestion. It puts us into spirit-com- 
munion with the place and its inhabitants; 
which, as I understand it, involves a 
superior knowledge and at the same time 
an acknowledgment of how much there is 
unknowable. It represents the vision of 
a poet. 


WINSLOW HOMER AND HORATIO WALKER 


Among artists, residing in America, we 
have already in an earlier chapter noted 
Winslow Homer; how he lives and works 
upon a rocky spit of coast near Scarboro, 
Maine, and has represented the fishermen 
and their women, the simple heroism of 
their lives, and its relation to the ever 
present might and immensity of the ocean. 
In a spirit equally true to Millet's, Horatio 
Walker has painted for many years among 
the peasantry on the island of Orleans in 
the St. Lawrence. But, in his case the 
artistic prompting is not so original as 
Homer's, for the people are descendants 
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of French settlers; themselves to all intents 
and purposes French, preserving even the 
implements and customs of their ancestors. 
But Walker's interest in and sympathy 
with them is original and sincere; in con- 
sequence of which his work, besides being 
technically fine, whether he works in oil 
or water colors, is big with purpose, brim- 
ming with appeals to the imagination. For 
he sees his subject in the large, the main 
essential character of it, and with a fulness 
of knowledge born of long and sympathetic 
intimacy, that knows to a nicety how little 
to put in, so as to elucidate, without im- 
pairing the total impression. It represents 
a large order of mind, allied to a rare skil- 
fulness of hand. 

While recognizing how few Americans, 
either at home or abroad have done vital 
work along the line of Millet's example, 
we must not overlook the fact that the same 
is true of painters of other countries. He 
has had hosts of imitators, but out of all 
these the men who have displayed any 
original force can be numbered on the two 
hands. It was because Millet was a genius 
that he discovered in an unexpected field 
a mine of artistic motive; other, smaller, 
men have but worked the surface. More- 
over, as far as this country is concerned, 
the subject of labor is not one that enlists 
an altogether sympathetic study. It is a 
belligerent factor in ourcivilization; trou- 
blesome, and productive often of gen- 
eral inconvenience; a thing to repel 
rather than to encourage sympathetic in- 
timacy. 

And it is intimacy, as well of observa- 
tion as of insight, which has become a pre- 
vailing motive with our painters; a topic 
that we will continue in our next chapter, 


A SERENADE 


By Charles Buxton Going 


HE winds of the South, 
All fragrant with blossom, 

Shall fly to your mouth 

And steal to your bosom ; 
The day songs of meadows 

Around you shall leap, 
And melt in cool shadows 

To soothe you to sleep. 


N° song of the grove, 
No birdling at nest, 


So sweet as your love— 
So soft as your breast. 

No night-moth that flies, 
No honey it sips, 

So soft as your eyes— 
So sweet as your lips. 


HE winds of the West, 
The stars without number, 

Shall lull you to rest— 

Shall soothe you to slumber. 
The summer around you, 

The sunshine above you, 
With gladness surround you— 

Dear heart! how I love you! 
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The Terrible Turkish Titan emitting pure Constantinople-ese at every bound 


THE FATTENING OF DAVID 


By W. Bates Adams 


ILLUSTRATED BY LYNN BOGUE HUNT 


I KENDAL’S grocery scales 
| showed David Bowers? 
weight at the end of his 
eighth week on earth to be 
eleven pounds, an avoirdu- 
pois, unless I have been mis- 
informed by a number of maternal special- 
ists, quite proper for a child at that age. 
At the end of his first decade he was still 
close to the accepted standards of weight 
and measurement, and it was not until his 
eleventh year that he began walking with 
the elect in the realm of the extraordinary. 

About this time, however, with David 
very crude and unfinished, Nature, proverbi- 
ally the Lady Bountiful, suddenly ran short 
of David Bowers! material—an awkward 
predicament. 
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But the Dameis nothingif not resourceful. 

Abijah Long, the village Solon, who by 
means of Herculean effort had completely 
subjugated the cover of Hi's cracker barrel, 
explained her handling of the affair as 
follows: 

* Fer somethin’ like ten year Natur stood 
on Dave's toes an' pulled him up by his ears 
—sorter cold-drawed him, like they do 
pianny wire—till he wuz nigh six foot high. 
There wuz pesky little of him, but she 
spread him out all she knowed how. 
'Thunderation! Even his freckles wuz pulled 
up till they wuz egg-shape. I don’t reckon," 
he continued, *ez Dave has innerds like 
most folks—ef he had they'd be jest boun' 
ter make him lumpy lookin'." 

Such observations had a depressing effect 
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on David during the early stages of his 
elongation, but when ridicule gave place to 
wonderment, and speculation as to whether 
he might not finally be drawn out of sight, 
he became proud of his unusualness and 
encouraged the idea that he possibly lacked 
t he usual complement of  innerds," deeming 
that an added glory. 

But to-day’s joy is oft to- morrow's sorrow, 
and David's to-morrowꝰ came on that day 
when he first became conscious of the fact 
that he did possess innerds one, at least 
——a heart. The stethoscopic medium through 
which he became aware of this rather univer- 
sal organ was a certain Matilda Brown, 
plump, fair and vivacious, and when David 
had recovered from the shock caused by his 
anatomical find he began courting at once, 
without dissimulation and with no thought 
at first that his lack of adipose tissue was 
any handicap. 

Then again spoke the oracle of the 
cracker barrel; the echo of his word reached 
David and he was disquieted. 

"Ef that Cupid feller hez hit Dave 
Bowers," remarked Abijah, he must be er 
durned good shot. I read once in er book 
called Ivan Ho, er somethin’ like that, 'bout 
er feller ez could split willer switches with 
er bow an' arrer—reckon he en Cupid must 
b’long ter th’ same fam'ly. Thunderation! 
Yer don't reckon Tillie Brown's goin’ ter 
confine herself ter one hairpin, do yer, when 
she kin git er hull package fer three cents ?" 

* Mebbe she will an’ mebbe she wont,“ 
snorted David when he heard this, but 
when I want infermation on that pint I 
reckon I won't ask no ole he-hen ez hatches 
out all his idees settin’ on er cracker bar’l 
six dayser week. I'll go ter headquarters." 

But despite this bold retort, David soon 
discovered that his bosom was altogether 
too small to accommodate Abijah's shaft of 
satire and Cupid's dart as well—one or the 
other must be plucked out. He decided, 
therefore, to go at once to headquarters, in 
other words, Matilda Brown, and find out 
just how matters stood. 

He chose the Saturday night before the 
circus to put his fate to the test, and after 
supper he donned his Sunday best and 
sought counsel of the mirror. The result 
was not reassuring; never before, it seemed, 
had he appeared so fearfully thin. 

“I ain't no better'n er skelerton," he 
groaned, and then of despondency was 
born inspiration. 
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Undressing hastily, he went to the chest 
where he kept his winter clothes and took 
from it a suit of heavy underwear. This he 
put on and then again his outer garments, 
and once more took counsel of the glass, 
receiving encouragement but not full satis- 
faction. Finall, upon a foundation of 
three suits of winter woolens he hung his 
outer apparel. Love endureth much. 

His final consultation with the mirror was 
quite satisfactory; to be sure, he looked 
rather queer and lumpy in spots, but the 
effect as a whole was, to David at least, 
rather pleasing than otherwise. 

David's domicile and the home of Matilda 
were some distance apart and before he had 
traversed half the distance the weight of his 
clothing and of his errand bore heavily upon 
flesh and spirit, but there was no wavering 
of purpose—he wasn't built on those lines: 
Irefer again to Abijah Long. 

“Dave air cert’nly er mos’ detarmined 
cuss—allers wuz. Irekerlec' one day when 
he warn't no higher’n er bar’l, ole man 
Bowers call him an? he sez ter him, sez he, 
‘Dave, yew jest go up ter th’ ten-acre an’ 
bring in th’ bull calf, an’ don’t yer be er 
lettin’ of him git erway frum ye an’ go er 
tearin’ all over creation, neither.“ So Dave 
he went up ter th’ ten-acre an’ ontied th’ bull 
calf, which wuz erbout seven month old an’ 
some able. But when Dave tried ter lead 
him, th’ calf sud’nly concluded he warn’t no 
chariot ter be drug eroun; lowed ef he wuz 
goin’ ter be er part er that circus, he’d ruther 
be one er th’ prancin’ steeds at th’ head er 
th’ percession. In persoonce er this idee he 
begun prancin’ eroun’ th’ ten-acre an’ Dave 
bein’ on th’ tother end er th’ rope naterly 
follered. Fer er ways he managed ter keep 
er footin’ of it, but twarn’t long afore he wuz 
slidin’ erlong on his stummick an’ bumpin’ 
erlong on his back. Now an’ then he 
ploughed through er bed er nettles an’ 
mowed down er bunch er thistle, but more 
pertic'ler an’ frequent he runned over 
stumps an’ stuns; th’ ten-acre warn’t no 
croquet groun’. 

“ But Dave he hanged on ter th’ rope 
regardless. 

** Bimeby th’ calf gits sorter tired er’ th’ 
ten-acre an’ th’ bars bein’ handy he pranced 
inter th’ orchard an’ Dave sampled th’ bark 
that wuz onto most every tree thar. He 
jolted th’ Baldwins an’ jarred th’ King 
apples; he scraped erquaintance with th’ 
Greenin’s an’ butted th’ Sheep’s Noses, an’ 
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"But Dave he hanged on" 


he didn’t no ways n’glect th’ Golden Pippins 
—it wuz rough sleddin'. 

* But he still kept erholt er th’ rope. 

„When th’ calf got inter th’ medder lot, 
th’ goin’ wuz some easier, but I reckon even 
thar it come some short er ther comfort an? 
stiddiness of er funeral percession. When 
they come ter th' medder brook, th' calf he 
jumped clean over it, but Dave follerin’ 
quite immejit somehow went clean inter it. 
He didn't stay into it long but he warn't 
perticler dusty when he come out. Then th’ 
calf reckoned it wuz time fer ter go home, 
which he did most direc’, by way er ther 
cabbage patch an' ther onion bed. 

An when they got thar Dave still had 
erholt er th’ rope.“ 


Dave found Matilda on the front piazza 
and alone and after the usual inquiry con- 
cerning the health of Matilda and Matilda's 
folks and the passing of the latest news con- 
cerning the new colt and the sick calf, he 
came diplomatically to the business in hand. 

“Tillie,” said he, I'm terrible worried 
erbout that sick calf; I done all I know how 
but seems like it don't git no better; men 
folks ain't no hand fer nussin’ things." 

Tillie allowed that it might be so. 

“I reckon, Tillie, ef that calf could have 
er woman fussin’ with it an’ nussin' of it, it 
would git well in no time." 

Ma might go over an’ look at it," sug- 
gested Tillie. She's er master hand at 
nussin’ things." 

“I don't reckon your ma would do. Yer 
see, Tillie, that calf is er terrible sick calf an? 
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it's goin' ter take er heap er 
time an' nussin' afore it gits 
well. Your ma is er mighty 
busy woman an' she ain't 
got no time fer sich er long 
job. 

"I wuz jest er thinkin, 
Tillie," he continued, how 
awful nice it would be fer 
that calf if you an? me wuz 
ter git married; you could 
jest be thar all th’ time an? 
nuss it an’—” 

Dave Bowers!" ex- 
ploded Matilda, you kin 
jest take yer hat an' go 
look fer er calf nuss some- 
whar else, enny place out- 
side that gate; I thought 
mebbe you wuz er man, but 
yer ain't an' I jest hate ye!” And then 
tears. 

David was dumbfounded; the sick calf 
had seemed to him a heaven-sent inspiration. 

„Oh, Lord!” he groaned. ‘‘I’ve gone an? 
done it now. Say, Tillie, I didn’t mean 
nothin,’ honest I didn’t. Please don’t take 
on so. I don’t want no calf nuss—its me 
wants er nuss—I mean er wife I want you, 
Tillie. Darn th’ calf! Tillie! You blame 
ole fool! Not you, Tillie—I mean J’m er 
blame ole fool. Oh, Lord! Ain’t yer goin’ 
ter stop cryin’, never?“ 

But Tillie cried all the harder. As be- 
tween slow poison and a weeping woman 
any man would cheerfully choose the former, 

nd all the daughters of Eve know it. 

David pleaded and raved; he consigned 
the calf to a thousand deaths, all violent and 
no two alike; he avowed his love until his 
brain grew dizzy and his tongue became 
almost paralyzed, and after a while Matilda 
relented and closed the tear ducts a trifle. 

“Yes,” she finally admitted, “I believe 
what you say, Dave; I don’t reckon you hev 
had much experience an’ mebbe it wuz the 
best you knew how." 

„An' you will marry me, won't yer, 
Tillie?” 

“ Dave, I don’t reckon it might be best,” 
she answered. '* You're so terrible thin that 
folks would make er hep er fun of us an' it 
don't seem right ter me that er wife should be 
so much more hefty than her husband. How 
much do you weigh now ?" 

“Hundred an’ even pound," he an- 
swered gloomily. 
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* Mercy! An’ I weigh er hundred an’ 
thirty-five. 
J ain't sayin’ I don't love yer, Dave, an’ 
I ain’t er goin ’ter say ‘No’ ter yer right out. 
I'll give yer er year ter flesh up some an’ 
then if yer weigh ez much ez I do—mebbe 
I'll say Ves.“ 
And with this David had to be satisfied. 
The Tuesday following, David took 
Matilda to the circus. It was a pretty good 
show and Matilda enjoyed everything, but 
‘upon David’s more critical mind there were 
but three features that made any lasting 
impression. There was Taronlyah, the 
Terrible Turkish Titan, who snapped 
chains and bent bars of iron; there was Mlle. 
d’Zellé, Queen of the Air, who upon the 
trapeze apparently defied the law of gravita- 
tion, and thirdly and lastly, but mostly, 
there was the Fat Lady. To David, as he 
gazed upon her magnificent ponderosity, the 
Fat Lady appeared as an Angel of Hope. 
What was twenty-four pounds as compared 
to this? Nothing! Absolutely nothing. 
Furthermore, he had an idea. He would 
seek an interview with the Fat Lady and 
learn from her the secret of her upbuilding. 
“For,” said he, when folks wants ter 
know erbout ther lungs and livers an’ things 
they goes ter spech’lists fer infermation an’ 
if ther Fat Lady ain’t er spech’list on fat, 
who is?“ 
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A very direct line of reasoning. 

The performers were evidently resting, 
for none of them were visible when he again 
reached the circus lot; it was just the time 
for a quiet consultation. 

Hailing a boy who was carrying a bucket 
of water somewhere, David inquired of him 
where the Fat Lady might be found. 

“What yer wanter know fer?" queried 
the youth. “Yer can’t see none er th’ per- 
fesh’n’ls ’thout yer git er permit from ther 
manager.” 

Thank yer," said David; whar’l I find 
hiim ?? 

In that yer tent right over yander,“ said 
the boy, pointing, and David rushed away. 

The boy poured the water from the pail, 
inverted it and sat upon it and, judging from 
his looks, he seemed greatly pleased with 
himself. 

Arriving at the tent David paused and 
looked about for some means of announcing 
his arrival, and seeing none, hesitated. 

** G?^wan right in,” yelled the boy. 

So David went right in. But he came 
right out again and the velocity of his com- 
ing was some several times greater than that 
of his going. Nevertheless, he was preceded 
by a chorus of feminine shrieks. 

For a moment he stood as one petrified, 
and then the earth suddenly became alive 
with circus men, who sprang from every- 
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where and bore down upon him with male- 
dictions and tent stakes. It was not the time 
or place. for meditation and David fled, and 
at his heels came a vengeful mob, the 
Terrible Turkish Titan in the van emitting 
pure Constantinople-ese at every bound. 

* Ye dhirty pryin’ blayguard! Ye bag of 
skin an? bones! Lave me git hand on yez 
an’ I'll tache yez ter insoolt th’ ladies! Ill 
break th’ back of yez! I'll ate yez aloive! 
Arrah, but yez kin run.” 

David certainly could run, and cleaving 
the air like a knife blade he soon distanced 
his pursuers and escaped scatheless save for 
four long scratches on his cheek, presented 
him by Mlle. d'Zellé, who, when he made 
his unfortunate call, had stood near the flap 
of the tent. | 

But his reputation! The story of his 
wrongdoing and ignominious flight spread 
like wildfire and for a few hours he was a 
man without a friend. Then his good angel 
came to the rescue. The imp of Satan who 
had compassed his downfall couldn't keep 
such a big secret to himself, and he told one 
of the tent men, who told the Terrible Turk- 
ish Titan, who told the clown; and the 
clown told it all at the evening performance. 
Exoneration plus humiliation. 

Deprived of the benefit of the Fat Lady's 
experience, David turned elsewhere for 
advice. The clerk in the drug store was an 
old and tried friend and to him he went first 
of all. 

* Jim," said he, jest between you an’ me, 
what's th' most fattenin thing yer know 
of?” 

*[ reckon," answered Jim, ‘‘that cod 
liver oil is ther most fattenin’ thing; they 
say ninety per cent. of it'll stick ter yer ribs." 

* Put me up er gallon fer er starter," said 
David. 

For a week the village knew not David, 
and when he did come in he looked pale and 
dejected and he went directly to the drug 
store. 

“ Jim,” said he, ‘‘mebbe that cod liver oil 
sticks ter th’ ribs all right but it don't stick 
ter th’ stummick none ter speak of—it's too 
durned ambitious—seems sorter boun’ ter 
rise. Yer hain't got nothin! that's got a 
trifle more stayin’ power in the store, hev’ 
yer? I guess I'll hev’ ter give this up.” 

** No," said Jim, ‘‘that’s th’ best I can do 
for yer.” 

David next turned to advertised fatteners. 
He ate digested, predigested and undigested 
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foods of more than fifty-seven varieties, but 
to little effect. ‘Ten months of his probation 
passed with a net gain of but seven pounds. 
Tillie seemed a great way off. 

Finally, he opened correspondence with a 
Mr. McDuff, manufacturer of Pure Malt 
Whiskey, and that gentleman responded 
with a bushel or so of testimonials, one of 
which proved irresistible: the writer, by 
using McDuff's P. M. W. after an attack of 
typhoid fever, had gained sixty pounds. 

That's good enough fer me," said 
David. “I hain't get no typhoid fever, but 
it orter be easy ernough ter git if I hev ter 
hev it.” 

Now David was one of the beacon lights 
in the Sons of Temperance and on this 
account he thought it best to take no one 
into his confidence concerning this particu- 
lar course of treatment, which was unfor- 
tunate, as Mr. McDuff’s label gave no sug- 
gestion as to dose or interval and he had to 
work the problem out for himself. 

He began by taking a tablespoonful every 
hour and on the third day he ventured to 
double the quantity. On the fifth day he 
cut the time down a little and on the eighth 
day he doubled the dose again. He was now 
taking four tablespoonfuls every half hour 
and towards noon he began to notice things. 
At three o’clock he decided to drive to the 
village for a carpenter, as the doors and 
windows and even the house itself was get- 
ting badly out of plumb. Before he had 
driven a mile, however, this errand was for- 
gotten and a more brilliant idea had taken 
full possession of him: he was going to 
town to eat Abijah Long—eat him that he 
might become fat and marry Tillie. It was 
a glorious mission and he proclaimed it to 
Jerry and the trees by the roadside as he 
went along. 

It was mail time and every one was at the 
store when David burst upon the village. 
Jerry, his bridle hung rakishly over one ear 
and the reins dragging in the dust, trotted 
soberly to the hitching rail and stopped, and 
David, whose blood-curdling .yells had 
drawn every one to the spot, stumbled from 
the wagon and with a whoop that made his 
previous efforts sound merely conversa- 
tional staggered up the steps and made for 
Abijah Long, who, attracted by the com- 
motion, had left the cracker barrel to care for 
itself for the moment, and had hobbled to 
the front of the store. 

“Im er goin’ ter eat him! Wow! Eat 


THE FATTENING OF DAVID 


On the third day he doubled the quantity 


Bi-Bije Long! Eat him erlive! Eat him 
whole! Wow!!” 

Abijah promptly advanced to the rear, but 
fate was against him—fate in the guise of 
Joe Binns’s dog and a basket of eggs. He 
tripped over the dog, sat down in the basket 
of eggs and David was upon him. For a few 
moments David, Abijah, Binns's dog and, 
incidentally, the eggs, indulged in a grand 
mix-up, but finally Constable Ed Smith 
interposed the arm of the law and getting a 
good grip on David lifted him out of the 
butter. Even McDuff's P. M. W. could not 
sustain David at this juncture; he collapsed 
abjectly and was toted unresisting to the 
lock-up. 

The following morning, when David was 
brought before Squire Higgins, every able- 
bodied citizen was at the town hall. The 
constable charged him with being drunk and 
disturbing the peace and David pleaded 
guilty and paid the fine. Then Lawyer 
Briggs, in behalf of Abijah Long, put in a 
claim for damages done his client's coat and 
feelings and David handed out ten dollars 
more. Then appeared Johnny Casey's wife 
with a claim of three dollars for the damage 
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done six dozen eggs and a basket, and David 
paid that also. But when Joe Binns put in a 
claim of one dollar for damage done his dog, 
the worm turned. 

*Squire Higgins," roared David, “ef 
this yere Commonwealth wants ten dollars 
for havin’ its peace disturbed, an’ that’s law, 
I hain’t got nothin’ ter say ergin it. Ef Bije 
Long’s two-dollar duster an’ his two-cent 
feelin’s is hurt ten dollars wuth by me, I’m 
willin ter pay that—it’s wuth ten dollars ter 
see an ole he-hen like him set on six dozen 
eggs. An’ I’m likewise willin’ ter pay 
Johnny Casey’s wife three dollars fer er 
dollar en er half’s wuth er eggs an’ basket, 
fer I don’t dispute no woman, but when Joe 
Binns reckons ter git er dollar eout er me 
fer damages ter er fifty-cent flea farm, he’s 
mistook. I'll carry it clean ter th’ S’preme 
Court afore I'll pay er cent. Bije Long 
kicked th’ dog an’ Johnny Casey’s wife’s 
hen’s eggs mussed him up—let them pay th’ 
damage.” 

After some discussion, Binns’s case was 
thrown out of Court. 

David went sadly home, but the village 
discussed his case for a week, Jim, the drug 
clerk, being his sole defender; for to Jim 
only did David vouchsafe any explanation. 
As Jim’s sister and Matilda Brown were 
very close friends, David may have shown 
some astuteness in confessing in that 
quarter. 

A few days after David’s downfall, 
Matilda came down with typhoid fever and 
was critically ill for weeks, and the gossips 
of course laid it all at David’s door. 

Finally, the day that marked the close of 
David's year of probation camé around and 
the gloom that hung about the Bowers’ 
homestead, had it been one whit thicker, 
would have obscured the sun. David sat 
disconsolate beneath the willow tree and the 
chickens moved about in a subdued sort of 
way—all seemed dark and dreary, with no 
silver-lining to the cloud. 

But there was one, nevertheless. 

Along towards evening David spied 
Tillie’s small brother, Cyrus, coming along 
the road, kicking up the dust with his bare 
feet and whistling discordantly, and when 
he arrived opposite the driveway, greatly to 
David’s astonishment, he turned in. 

Hello, Dave!" he called. Got somethin’ 
fer yer. Say, kin I see th’ colt? Bill Sammis 
says it's er dandy.” 

* Cert'nly yer kin see th? colt, Cy; it's 
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’roun’ back er th’ barn. What yer got fer 
me? Somethin yer—yer ma sent?" he 
stammered. 

“Nope. Nothin’ but er letter from 
Till,” and tossing a finger-begrimed note to 
David, Cy rushed off to the barn. 

* Nothin' but er letter from Till.” For a 
moment David held it, turning it uncer- 
tainly in his hands; . then he tore it open 
resolutely. 

“ Tillie ain't er goin’ ter hit er feller when 
he's down; I know that much ’thout openin’ 
it," he said. Wonder if she rekerlecs this 
is ther day." 

* Dear Dave,” the note began. 

“I wonder if you remember what day 
this is. I have been terrible sick and I’ve 
had heaps of trouble to remember lots of 
things, but I've never forgotten for a minute 
about to-day. I can’t write much—my hand 
is awful trembly—but I want to tell you my 
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own self that I don't blame you one bit; 
Jim's sister told me all about it and I 
told Pa and Ma about it and they don't 
blame you, neither, and if you'll come over 
Sunday you can see me for a little while, 
I guess. 

I've saved the best thing for the last. 
Dave, I’ve lost seventeen pounds. I was will- 
ing to lose more, but it was the best I could 
do. Dear Dave, won't you, oh, please won't 
you, weigh a hundred and nineteen pound ? 
It ain't so awful much. 

Lovingly, 
TLE.” 


Shaking as with ague, David rushed to the 
woodshed, dragged out the scales he had 
bought nearly a year before, set the weights 
for one hundred and nineteen pounds and 
stepped upon the platform. 

And the beam rose. 


WHEN THREE’S COMPANY 


By Pauline Parker Carroll 


HE wind howls ’round the house; 
We hear it swell and die. 
We three, shut in together, 
Fearing nor wind nor weather, 
Just you and Love and I. 


Life’s bitter storms assail, 
The winds of Fate blow free, 
We closer draw together 
And there’s nor wind nor weather 
For you and Love and me. 


THE NATIONAL 
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Flow the Several States Have Become Specialists Prize Winners 
ın the Various Lines of Industry 


By Philip Loring Allen 


was ever delivered that did 
not contain an P rain 
VG allusion to the great sister- 
hood of States, differing 
from one another in size, 
in climate and in topogra- 


and contributing each her share to the 
common weal. Luckily this is a glowing 
conception that rests on the coldest facts. 
The census office expresses the same 
thought in enough quarto volumes to fill 
the longest bookshelf. But the Fourth of 
July orator does not go far enough. After 
he has finished with ‘‘the golden billows 
of the grain fields, the glittering wealth 
hidden for ages in the mountains of the 
West, the thousand factory chimneys, 
and a few of the same kind, he is usually 
at the end of his resources. That is be- 
cause he has not availed himself of those 
same census volumes. With their aid he 
could go from the beginning to the end of 
the catalogue of States and Territories, 
naming off points in which each one of 
them surpassed all competitors. 

Practically every State, as a matter of 
fact, has some special line or lines in which 
it has attained acknowledged pre-eminence. 
If it is not in a great and important prod- 
uct, it is in some side-line of agriculture, 
mining or manufacture. Sometimes the 
choice is more or less deliberate, some- 
times the characteristic industry has been 
simply blundered into, and, when all else 
fails, nature has aften arranged matters by 
depositing some mineral or plant or animal 
on the spot in greater abundance than 
anywhere else. The few States which fail 


to reach the top of any list have, for the 
most part, turned their attention to some 
of the staples in hopeless competition with 
the greatest States. They are like so 
many industrious small corner bakers who 
go on making the standard kinds of bread 
and cake and pie all their lives, and grow- 
ing prosperous at it, but never baking as 
much of any one thing as the big shops. 

Knowing the facts, it is easy not only to 
annotate the patriotic poets and orators, 
but to carry on their ideas to something 
like completeness. Take, for instance, a 
few lines from Walt Whitman, which, hav- 
ing no meter to begin with, will not be 
much disturbed by parentheses: 


*! Interlinked, food-yielding lands! 

Land. of coal (Pa.) and iron (pig, Pa.; 
ore, Minn.; manganese ore, Va.) 
Land of gold (Colo.)! Land of cotton 
(Tex.); sugar (cane, Hawaii; maple, Vt. ; 
beet, Cal,); rice (La.)! 

* Land of wheat (Minn.) beef (on hoof. 
Tex.; dressed or canned, Ill); pork 
(Ia.)! Land of wool (Mont) and hemp 
(Ky.)! Land of the apple (N. Y.) and 
the grape (Cal.)!" 


Here are but few lines, and fourteen 
States or territories are represented in 
them. Though I'm anything but 
clever, as Little Buttercup says in Pin- 
afore, 1 could talk like that forever.“ 
Whitman ought to have carried on his 
poem to a climax something like this: 


Land of whetstones (Ark.)! Land of cas- 
tor beans (Okla.)! Land of rose quartz 
and spodumene (S. D.)! 

„Land of agate (Ariz); vetches (Ore.); 
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moss agate Mb flaxseed (N. D.), 
and turquoise (N. M.)! 


Moss agate is not so important a com- 
modity as coal, nor vetches such a necessi- 
ty of life as wheat, but a medal is a medal 
for all that. 

We can get the bearings of this sort of 
thing by supposing the case of a very rich 
man who decides to buy all his supplies, 
important or unimportant, from those who 
have made the best record in the produc- 
tion of each particular commodity. Uncle 
Sam does this very nearly, because, buy- 
ing all that anybody produces for the home 
market, he necessarily gives the bulk of his 
custom to the largest producers. But this 
hypothetical citizen will not spend a penny 
in a State or Territory except on proof that 
it has the largest output of the article he 
is buying. 

He is waked in the morning by a Con- 
necticut alarm clock, He puts on his 
clothes. All the factory made garments 
are from New York, though the fabrics, 
if woollen or cotton, come from Massa- 
chusetts, and if silk or linen, from New 
Jersey. His stockings were knit in New 
York, but his shoes made in Massachu- 
setts. His shirt, his gloves, his hat, and 
all his buttons are again New York made, 
but his scarfpin, rings or other pieces of 
jewelry were fabricated in Rhode Island. 
If he wears a ruby, it came from North 
Carolina, if a diamond, probably from Wis- 
consin., American diamonds are few and 
far between, but the Badger State is 
believed to have yielded more of them 
than any other. 

Combing his hair with a Massachusetts 
comb before a New York mirror, this 
imaginary gentleman goes to breakfast. It 
may be of buckwheat cakes, the buck- 
wheat having been raised in Pennsylvania, 
with maple syrup from Ohio, which. beats 
Vermont here, though falling behind on 
maple sugar, with sausage from New York. 
Or, perhaps, a boiled egg from Iowa with 
muffins of Illinois corn is his fare. The 
oats for his oatmeal come likewise from 
Illinois. It is an awkward circumstance 
that this punctilious consumer has to pro- 
cure his milk and cream from such widely 
separated points as New York and Iowa, 
but he is bound to follow the census. His 
rolls are of Minnesota wheat ground in a 
Minnesota mill, but for rye muffins, Wis- 
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consin, across the Mississippi, has been 
visited. He uses New York butter exclu- 
sively, or if temporarily embarrassed, oleo- 
margarine from Illinois. 

No matter where this rewarder of indus- 
try lives, he has had to pay a heavy 
freight bill for the materials of his hoüse. 
If he has spent his substance on a marble 
front, the stone for it was quarried in Ver- 
mont. If he builds of granite—-**silicious 
crystalline rock, as the tables class it— 
this came from Massachusetts, if limestone, 
from Illinois, if sandstone, from Pennsyl- 
vania. The brick and tile, the glass and 
the cement are from Pennsylvania, but all 
the lumber from Wisconsin. The roof, 
whether of tin or slate, had its origin in 
Pennsylvania The pipe far the water sys- 
tem is made in Illinois from Missouri lead. 

For lighting, the owner employs either 
Pennsylvania natural gas, artificial gas 
piped from New York, Connecticut lamps, 
burning Ohio petroleum refined in Penn- 
sylvania, or New York candles. The fur- 
niture, together with its varnish, is New 
York's, but the upholstery from the Key- 
stone State. The piano likewise was made 
in New York, but the organ bears an 
Illinois trade-mark and such other musical 
instruments as may be about are of New 
Jersey manufacture. Special attention has 
been given to the paintings on the wall. 
They have been painted with brushes and 
palettes made in New Jersey, the paints 
being ground from the crude umber of 
Pennsylvania, sienna of New York and 
Venetian red of Maryland. 

If any reader should feel moved to order 
his life on the plan here outlined, he 
should be admonished to go by the book 
and not trust his more general impressions. 
The average man would very likely guess 
correctly that California produced more 
wine than any other State, but he would 
probably say, thinking of Milwaukee, that 
Wisconsin led in beer and almost certainly 
that Kentucky did in whiskey. In point 
of fact, versatile New York has a comfor- 
table lead in the production of malt liquors 
and Illinois in that of distilled, as in cordials 
and liqueurs. Pennsylvania is first in cider 
and, though figures are not obtainable for 
soda water, Massachusetts makes most of 
the soda water machinery. Beans, in no 
form or shape, however, figure in the Bay 
State returns, nor does any ingredient of 
brown bread or Washington pie. 
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An ordinary exposition gives its prizes 
for quality. Let us, abandoning our 
economic friend in his highly instructive 
castle, proceed to hold a fair in which the 
ribbons are bestowed solely for quantity. 
At the entrance to the live stock pavillion, 
on the left, the first list of awards shall be 
posted. Iowa takes the prize for horses— 
another fact that surprises the crowd a 
little. Knowing that New York produces 
the most milk, one would naturally look for 
the most cows there, too, but no. Iowa 
gets this ribbon as well, and the one for 
hogs after it. Montana leads in sheep, and 
‘Texas in donkeys, burros, mules and goats. 
The turkey prize goes to Texas, though 
Vermont has pointed out to the judges that 
Vermont turkey is the only kind ever 
mentioned on a menu card. Iowa adds 
to her sheaf of ribbons the premiums for 
chickens, guinea fowls and ducks. Ken- 
tucky has a plurality of geese. 

In Horticultural Hall the complaint 
might be made that States which happen 
to have large cities get an altogether un- 
reasonable share of the awards. Here, to be- 
gin with, is New York's list of winnings 
seventeen in this one department: potatoes, 
onions, beets, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
green beans and peas, sweet corn, cucum- 
bers, rhubarb, cabbage, cauliflower, beans, 
currants, raspberries and hay. California 
stands next with fourteen prizes. The 
golden State, though no longer first in gold, 
is still chief in pumpkins, asparagus, 
peaches, nectarines, pears, plums, prunes, 
almonds, walnuts, figs, lemons, olives, 
oranges and pom- 
eloes. Next is 
Florida with a line 
of low latitude 
products, cassava, 
fragrant with 
memories of the 
Swiss Family Rob- 
inson, cocoanuts, 
guavas, Japanese 
persimmons, limes 
and pineapples. 
Massachusetts and Virginia are tied with 
three prizes apiece. The old Dominion 
has kale, spinach and peanuts to her credit, 
while ‘‘ there Massachusetts stands, behold 
her ’’—-squashes, lettuce and cranberries. 
After these come the pair of two-prize 
states, Pennsylvania with cherries and 
mushrooms, Texas with watermelons and 
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pecans. Then follows the rout of States 
with but one excelling agricultural product 
to boast of. The sweet potatoes which 
started from the ground "" as Sherman’s 
army passed by, remain the crop in which 
Georgia surpasses all others. Ohio has 
radishes, Michigan celery, Indiana goose- 
berries, South Carolina peas, Colorado 
alfalfa, Kansas, 
Kaffir corn and 
Tennessee sor- 
ghum. 

As for canned 
goods, they are 
assembled almost 
literally from the 
four corners of 
the country, 
canned fruit and 
vegetables for 
California, salmon for Washington, **sar- 
dines’’ for Maine, oysters for Maryland. 

Several States which fail to attain first 
place in any material product have some 
unique distinction, nevertheless, in the 
composition of their population. Nebraska, 
which would otherwise be represented 
only by pumace, has the extremely credit- 
able record of the smallest proportion of 
illiterates of any State in the Union. West 
Virginia's population contains the largest 
element of native whites of native parents, 
while Wisconsin has proportionately the 
most native whites of foreign parents, and 
North Dakota the largest element of foreign 
birth. Indiana has the largest percentage 
of married men, while Wyoming leads in 
the proportion of bachelors, Maine in 
that of widowers, Nevada in that of 
divorced men, Oklahoma of married 
women, the District of Columbia of widows 
and spinsters and Arizona and New Mexi- 
co of divorced women. South Carolina 
with the largest proportion of “resident 
natives’’ might be called the ‘‘stay at 
home State," while Oklahoma is at the 
other extreme with the most ‘‘native im- 
migrants.“ 

Georgia has the largest number and 
Mississippi the largest proportion of 
negroes, but more farms are operated by 
negro farmers in the latter. More farm 
homes are owned and ſewer rented propor- 
tionately in Maine than in any other State. 
The average family is largest in Texas, and 
the birth rate, as might be expected, high- 
est in Utah. Oklahoma grew most between 
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1890 and 1900. The District of Columbia 
is most densely populated, while in Nevada 
the individual has most room to move 
about. South Dakota is the most truly 
rural’’ State having the least percentage 
of urban population, classing places of 
eight thousand as cities, and Virginia has 
both relatively and absolutely the most 
citizens ninety-five 
years old or over. 

Of course these 
victories are more 
complete in some 
cases than in 
others. Sometimes 
a competitor comes 
within a few gal- 
lons or pounds or 
dozens of the lead- 
er. Again one 
State may have half the total produc- 
tion in some line or even more to its 
credit. Since these are the points in 
which we should suffer most in case of the 
loss or isolation of any State, it is fortunate 
that none of them are commodities of the 
first importance. New York, for instance, 
holds supremacy in respect to some one 
hundred and thirty products, yet the one 
in which that commonwealth comes near- 
est to holding a monopoly appears, accord- 
ing to the figures, to be cauliflower. Of 
this delicate vegetable, in the census year, 
out of nine million one hundred and twenty- 
three thousand nine hundred and thirty 
heads, six million four hundred and forty- 
five thousand six hundred and forty, or 
about seventy per cent. wereraised in New 
York. This, presumably, was not due to 
any superior skill of the New York truck 
growers nor to natural advantages. Mere 
population does not at all explain it. The 
simple fact must be that New Yorkers are 
fonder of cauliflower than anybody 
else. 

Good examples of what Nature's par- 
tiality will accomplish are furnished by the 
rice crop of Louisiana and the wine press 
of California. Each contributes about 
sixty per cent. of the whole country's 
production. North Carolina digs out ap- 
proximately the same proportion of the 
mica. ‘The Kaffir corn of Kansas is like- 
wise six-tenths of the total. Sixty-five per 
cent. of the hammocks are of Wisconsin's 
making. The peaceably disposed State of 

Connecticut makes up a clear three-fourths 
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of the ammunition. Virginia brings almost 
eighty per cent. of the kale to market, and 
California nearly eighty-five per cent. of 
the quicksilver, without which, in baro- 
meters and thermometers, the rest of the 
country would not be able to come in 
when it rained. However undeserved 
may be Kentucky’s hcmicidal reputation, 
it is undeniable that eighty-seven per cent. 
of the American hemp was raised on that 
dark and bloody ground. In producing 
peppermint, Michigan makes an equally . 
good record. Put down these facts graphi- 
cally, and these lucky States would make a 
showing which no commonwealth that con- 
tented itself with proportionate pictures of 
its wheat or iron or gold or timber could 
hope to equal. 

There is a beautiful law of compensation 
to be discerned in all this mass of data, 
Centers of production are so placed thay 
even if the Nation were to lose any line of 
its present supplies, there would almost 
always be left something just as good. 
Thus, if Massachusetts were to be engulfed 
by the sea and most of the mucilage go 
with her; we should still have glue, for that 
comes mainly from Pennsylvania. Or sup- 
pose Pennsylvania were destroyed by vol- 
canic fires. The better part of our um- 
brellas would be burned up, but the old 
Bay State would continue tosupply us with 
gum shoes. If an invading army held New 
York, we might have to be buried un- 
coffined, but Vermont could still turn out 
tombstones enough to go around. Colo- 
rado’s gold and silver would not fail, what- 
ever became of 
New York’s poc- 
ketbook factories, 
and, though a pes- 
tilence might con- 
ceivably stop short 
New Jersey’s out- 
put of surgical ap- 
pliances, the Em- 
pire State could 
still be looked to 
for artificial arms 
and legs. When all the facts for an 
intelligent distribution of honors are 
thus available, why should not our 
States make use of them in their in- 
signia, instead of clinging to outworn 
allegories? We know that only one 
State can be chief of the grain raisers, yet 
nine of them have put a sheaf of grain on 
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their official seals. Only one can claim 
to the highest distinction in mining, yet six 
have picks in their heraldic devices. 
"Twelve have ploughs, while anvils and 
axes are common. Vermont, which ranks 
thirty-third out of forty-five States in the 
building of wooden boats and ships, is the 
only State to have on her seal a detailed 
picture of a busy shipyard. We have 
among the arms of our States ten conven- 
tionalized eagles, fourteen ranges of moun- 
tains and fifteen rising suns. How much 
better to put forward for each State those 
things in which it has honestly won pre- 
eminence. What appropriateness is there, 
for instance, in the three grape vines which 
at present stand for Connecticut? The 
proper heraldic elements are to be found 
in the list of the products in which the Nut- 
meg State leads—nutmegs not being among 
them—which is as follows:  Crystalline 
quartz, needles and pins, plate and Brit- 
tania ware, lamps and reflectors, cutlery, 
fur hats, brass castings and brassware, 
clocks, corsets, ammunition, bells and 
machine screws. Or consider Indiana. 
Already there have been murmurs of dis- 
satisfaction with the present seal, which 
portrays a woodsman chopping down a tree, 
the sun behind some mountains, and a 
herd of buffaloes running away. Indiana 
has in fact neither mountains, bison nor 


forests, but there are six lines in which she- 
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is unique. These are: The capitaliza- 
tion of natural gas companies, the propor- 
tion of married men, the crops of clover 
and gooseberries and the manufacture of 
pumps and sewing machine cases. Michi- 
gan has a device consisting of two antlered 
animals holding up a shield on which is 
perched the usual eagle and which bears a 
picture of the usual 
rising sun. One 
just as artistic and 
far more signifi- 
cant could be 
made by a com- 
bination of gyp- 
sum, charcoal, 
matches, chicory, 
celery, peppermint 
and refrigerators, 
all of which are 
properly associated with the State. Rhode 
Island, which, as the first State in jewelry, 
might suitably wear a diamond sunburst or 
tiara, has only a modest anchor on her seal. 
Kentucky has worried along for a great 
many years with a seal representing a 
soldier and a civilian shaking hands over 
the motto, United We Stand, Divided 
We Fall," which would apply exactly as 
well to every other State under heaven. A 
design equally chaste and distinctive might 
be made by a skilful herald out of her 
geese, hemp, tobacco and Fluorspar. 
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“If rabbits were put out to nurse with wildcats, they'd get more pugnacious '' 


UNCLE ELIS FIGHTING RABBIT 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. CONDE 


NCLE ELI was smoking a 
corncob pipe on the wood- 
shed steps, when two of the 
youngest boarders came out 
and, seeing him, stopped and 
clapped their hands enthusi- 
asticallv. 

Oh, we were hunting for you, Uncle Eli. 
Can't you tell us one of those insect stories?“ 

„Why, you'll get all you want of those in 
the magazines, done up in reel scientific 
style, too. I can't talk of anything but what 
I've observed in a long and useful life.“ 

„Ves, but we'd rather hear a story that's 
never been printed than read one in print. 
Do tell us one.“ 

The young women were both pretty, and 
Uncle Eli, although a little beyond the 
psalmist's limit, was not proof against admi- 
ration. It pleased him that his stories were 
well received by the boarders. The chores 


were all done and he had nothing to do but 
talk until bedtime. 

'* Where'll you young ladies sit?’’ said he 
with native gallantry. 

„Oh, we'll sit on these logs. 
perfectly lovely sunset?“ 

„Wonder to me is," said Eli, looking at 
the little pools of gold with shores of silver, 
*that there should ever be a sunset that 
ain't fine with all the practice the sun has 
had in settin' Talk about hens. But, let's 
see, what do you want to have me tell you 
about? Ican'tthink of any insect stories, 
but there's a story about this here environ- 
mentand its effect on character that might 
interest yer. Hello, Mr. Butler. Come and 
set down. I was just about to tell these 
young ladies about a rabbit that was fostered 
by a bulldog.’’ 

Mr. Butler, a boarder, who was in the 
habit of writing stories himself, winked geni 
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Isn't that a 


'* Pretty soon the rabbit began fo hold on" 


ally at Uncle Eli, and, ending a split log, 
made himself a seat and the trio prepared to 
listen. 

suppose it's no use to tell you that rab- 
bits are about as timid as any animal, without 
it's asheep. Now I've always felt that the 
reason they're timid is because all they ever 
hear preached in the home circle is timidity. 
They re ‘quakers every one of em, and be- 
lieve in the virtue of non-resistance. No 
young rabbit ever hears another rabbit de- 
claimin’ Friday afternoons ‘Strike for the 
altars of your sires,’ and they grow up like 
their fathers and mothers—perfect cowards. 

But if rabbits were put out to nurse with 
wildcats they'd soon get more pugnacious 
idees in their heads, if the wildcat didn't 
yield to its instincts and eat ' em up at once. 

In other words, it ain't what your parents 
was, but who you're thrown among that 
makes you what you are. 

* So much for a starter. One day, a 
couple of years ago, in the fall, I was out 
huntin' for squirrels to make a potpie out of, 
for squirrel potpie 's just lickin’ good. I 
went down in the little patch of woods just 
off the Edgecombe triangle and I had gotone 
fine gray squirrel and a couple of reds, when 
I heard a patter in the grass and who 
should come towards me but a young rabbit. 

„It wasn't comin’ in a panic, but in con- 
fidence, and although my first impulse was to 
raise my gun, I lowered it again, because a 
man who shoots an animal that is claimin' 
protection has a mighty inferior set of feel- 
in's. 

„ aid my gun down, and I made a V of 
my hands and master rabbit run plump into 
them. He was about two weeks old and 
really not old enough to be away from his 
mother. 

Now our Sarah, the bulldog that died 
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last year, had a litter of bull pups, and as 
soon as I had the rabbit in my hands I de- 
cided what I'd do. So I took the rabbit 
home and when it was dusk I went out to the 
kennel, and taking one of the pups from the 
dog I substituted the rabbit, and had the sat- 
isfaction of seeing it begin its supper at once. 
Bein' dark the mother didn't notice but what 
they was all pups. That's a rule that applies 
to all substitutions in the animalline. Wait 
until it's dark, and if the mother mothers’ em 
all right she won't repudiate 'em in the 
morning. Only with cats you have to put 
blinders on the mother cat because they see 
so well in the dark. 

“I gave the bull pup to a neighbor who. 
was willing to bring it up by hand, because 
that breed of bulls are fine watch dogs and 
are just death for hangin' on ónce they get a 
grip. And yet they're good-natered with 
children. 

« Well, it was most amusin’ to the boarders 
we had then to see the way that mother dog 
acted with the rabbit and the way the rabbit 
acted with its foster mother. 

„The old dog seemed to know that by na- 
ture her long-eared pup was not as brave as 
her other puppies, and she gave her special 
lessons in holdin’ on. The rabbit was all for 
kickin’. You know rabbits can everlastin'ly 
kick, but bulldogs don't think its good 
form to kick, so every time that rabbit kicked 
old Sarah would nip its ear and set the pups 
to holdin' on the way they have, and as ani- 
mals are imitaters, pretty soon that rabbit 
begun to hold on. I put some pieces of cloth 
where Sarah could get it and she'd hold one 
end and let the rabbit worry at the other end 
until after awhile the rabbit could hold on 
longer than any of the pups. I gave her 
chunks of raw meat and she ate 'em and it 
made her savage. Now the pups ate raw 
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meat, but I could handle them 
without any trouble, but the rab- 
bit got so rantankerous on the diet 
that I had to warn the boarders 
about her, and finally I had to 
chain her up. 

„One day there was a boarder 
came here from Boston with a Skye 
terrier. Pretty intelligent little fel- 
low, game clear through and a 
thoroughbred. The Boston lady 
thought a heap of him and was 
always afraid that he might get 
into a fight with some of the pup- 
pies but they minded their own 
business and left him alone. 

* One day my grandson came 
over to visit us and, boy like, he 
let the rabbit loose and he ran 
around huntin’ for meat and bark- 
in’ in that funny hoarse way that 
rabbits use when they do bark. 

* The little Skye terrier heard 
him and he came gaily into the 
barnyard huntin' for trouble. He knew it 
was a strange bark and he felt like fightin'. 

„Well, I was up in the hay loft lookin’ out 
of the window at a cloud that looked kind 
of thundery and wonderin’ whether I'd better 
get my hay in or chance it when I saw the 
dapper little Skye come into the yard. 

* Well when he saw master rabbit he 
thought * My, but here's dinner without the 
trouble of cookin’ it and he made a rush for 
the rabbit. 

„Well, the rabbit saw him comin’ and 
wheelin' round he waited till he was within 
leg shot and then he let drive those two hind 
legs of his and sent the terrier end on end. 
But the terrier was up in a minute and came 
back with his dander up and then the rabbit 
saw that it was war to the knife and he be- 
gun to show his teeth the way he'd seen his 
foster mother do, curlin' his lip and snarlin'. 

* Terrier had. never seen a rabbit do that 
before and he stopped a minute and that was 
when the rabbit caught him just in front of 
his shoulder blade and sank his teeth right 
in. 

„The terrier tried to do likewise but the 
rabbits long head gave him the advantage 
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“The rabbit saw him coming 


and the Skye couldn't touch him. He held 
on like grim death and that terrier got into a 
sort of panic because he'd been taught that 
rabbits weren' t anything on the fight. 

„Pretty soon I saw that the terrier s wind 
was gettin’ choked and I ran down and tried 
to pull the rabbit off but it had tasted blood 
and the savageness that had been kept 
under in generation after generation of its 
ancestors came out in it It just waltzed 
around that yard draggin' the terrier after 
it and growlin' in a bloodcurdlin' way. 

At last I stooped over and took the rabbit 
by the hind legs and if you'll believe it I 
turned a back summersault. Oh, the power 
of the rabbit's hind legs is something that 
could be celebrated in a song. 

“I got up and hollered fire and all the 
boarders came running out and if they were 
here this summer they could bear witness to 
what | am tellin’ you. The Boston lady ran 
in and grabbed the terrier by the legs and 
held it up in the air, but the rabbit hung on. 

“But the boarders all threatened to leave 
if I didn't have it shot, so as I couldn't bear 
to kill it I took it out into the woods and let 
it loose about five miles from the house.“ 


A BIOGRAPHY IN INSTALMENTS 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Wr Willie Smith was one day old 
His father bought his crib, 
Some trinkets for his hands to hold, 
His bonnet and his bib— 
In fact, the necessary raiment 
Upon an easy weekly payment. 


We Willie Smith was quite a lad 
He was like other boys; 
He was not happy till he had 
His complement of toys. 
His father laid out every Sunday 
The payment to be made on Monday. 


WHEN Billy Smith had finished school 
To college he was sent. 
His mother said: Pa, send him. You'll 
Be very glad he went." 
So Billy went, but on condition 
Each week they'd send on his tuition. 


Wee William Johnson Smith was wed 
He took his happy spouse 
To their new furnished home, instead 
Of to a boarding house. 
He said he thought by being thrifty 
Each week they could remit twelve-fifty. 


We William Smith (the second) came, 
His father bought a crib, 
A silver mug that bore his name, 
A bonnet and a bib. 
Each week the grim collector’s call meant 
They had to pay a small instalment. 
467 
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AS years rolled on 

And she grew up to 
Played the piano, 
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the Smith’s acquired 


A daughter, christened Sue, 


be admired— 
too. 


"Iwas years before old Smith completed 


The stack of weekly 


bills receipted. 


O cut it short: Smith died at last; 
His family, in gloom, 
A shaft as tall as any mast 


Put up above his 


tomb. 


It bore a sentiment quite treacly— 
(Ten dollars down, one dollar weekly.) 


THE AMERICAN 


INTERVIEWER 


As the Canadian Sees Him 


By Robson Black 


ALKING about interviews—well, it al- 
most brings to my face the smile of 
joy. You have never been interviewed, 

have you? Oh, of course not, you are a 
bit too young. But as an old hand at the 
business I'd be very pleased to give you 
a few brief but well-whittled pointers on 
the methods of the modern interviewer, 
as [ observed him during my vacation in 
Uncle Sam's domain. Do you care to hear 
me?'' As he paused a moment, J. Ponticello 
Sands, M. P. for King Edward County, 
placed his feet on my desk and brandished his 
evil-smelling cigar. 

I at once signified my willingness to hear 
his discourse—for varied reasons. 

First of all, I really admired the man's 
powers of description. No one in the whole 
Canadian House of. Commons had a keener 
eye for observation than had Ponticello. 
Moreover, I knew that he had just returned 
from a long vacation tour in the Eastern 
States, whereto he had gone more for curios- 
ity than anything else. 

His observation tank was therefore filled 


to overflowing. I determined to at least 
catch the drip. 

Just as I was bidding him to plunge into 
the story I saw a cloud of his nauseating cigar 
smoke drifting my way. It somehow re- 
minded me of those last days in Lucknow 
Fort. I did not know much about either 
fighting in a fort or browsing on a plain, but 
I did just what any cool-headed man 
would have done in an emergency such as 
this. 

I just lighted a big, black Havana and 
puffed away like a smokeless coal-oil stove. 
I hated the stench, but I well knew that the 
only way to fight a prairie fire was—by light- 
ing another, you know. 

I have said that I listened to Ponticello for 
several reasons, but I forgot to mention the 
all-important one. 

Ponticello was actually the father of the 
girl I lov— 

But never mind, I am not out writing illus- 
trated songs] just want to give Ponticello a 
chance to talk. 


„Never been interviewed ?’’ And Ponti 
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lighted his second cigar. Then you can 
learn, can't you? Interviewed, ha, ha. 
They ve got it down to an exact science. It 
is simply a matter of playing skilfully on cer- 
tain well-known human sentiments, —love of 
family—love of animals, and so forth. Un- 
derstand? No? Well, let me illustrate: 

Two men are running for congress. A 
vigorous campaign is being prosecuted on 
both sides, and the backers of one of the 
candidates (let us call him Mr. Jones) de- 
cide to use more printers ink. So far so 
well One day the interviewer, the bogey 
of the public man, comes to the house of 
Jones Jones foolishly thinks that the game 
is easy. He sits in his library chair and pre- 
pares to talk. 

'* Never mind that, growls the inter- 
viewer. ‘It is photographs we want.’ 

„Photographs, gasps the candidate. 
‘I’m a poor hand in front of the camera. 

Good, says the writer, and he scribbles 
on his pad the first note of the interview: 
‘Candidate Jones extremely reticent—only 
induced to sit for his picture after strong per- 
suasion was brought to bear.’ 

Now, sir, we'll need a picture of you 
sitting at the piano.' 

Not on your life,’ says Jones. ‘I never 
played an instrument in my life, and I' m not 
going to pose at it now.' 

Oh, but you must. Your constituency 
contains many musical people, and you must 
necessarily show some fellow-feeling.' 

'* Atlast Jones seats himself on the stool 
and glares at Mendelssohn's ‘Spring Song’ 
with a terribly tense expression. 

'* Where do you put your hands?’ he 
says. 

'* On the white spaces, sir, if you please, 
sir, says the camera man, 'and then look 
this way.’ 

"The interviewer snaps the shutter and 
then makes the second note on the pad, thus; 
‘Jones, one of the best pianists in Keewalla 
County. Plays with exquisite ease and very 
correct technique.' 

„ Now, Mr. Jones, will you go into the 
garden and gather your wife and family about 
you, sir ?' 

And what may that be for? 

Oh, just to illustrate your devotion, 
sir—to show your home life, sir.’ 

„Well, but I happen to have had a big 
row with the family this morning and we're 
not on the best speaking terms.' 

Never mind a little thing like that, sir. 
The picture must be taken, sir.' 

In due time the picture is taken. 

Writer again scribbles: ‘Candidate Jones’ 
connubial tenderness is truly divine. Children 
adore him. Wife worships him. Love and 
order in every cranny.’ 
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And now, Mr. Jones, sir, have you any 
dogs and cats ?’ 

Ves, I have four, but why? 

To prove the falseness of the assertion 
that you were not fond of animals,’ 

„ Well, to tell the truth, I do hate them 
like Old Nick. 

** «That may be,’ whispers the interviewer, 
*but you must turn hate to love long enough 
for the camera to do its work.' 

Jones is forthwith posed in a rustic chair. 
A dog is in his lap. A second is at his feet. 
A third licks his hand. Three kittens make 
excellent progress journeying over his coat 
and waistcoat. 

„That will do excellently,’ asserts the 
interviewer as he presses the button. Note 
on pad reads: ‘ Loves his household pets. 
Spends hours each day, as per illustration.’ 

‘¢ Surely that'll be all to-day,’ whines Jones. 
Jones is somewhat weary. - 

Oh, never, never! There's just two 
more pictures really necessary. First, I want 
you to find the axe and then follow us to the 
park.’ 

Jones does as he is ordered. 

** Arrived in the public park and continuing 
to obey his temporary master, he removes his 
coat and vest and leisurely rolls up his 
sleeves. 

* * Kindly run your hands through your 
hair,’ says the bogey man with the camera. 
Then he looks round about and he exclaims: 

Heavens, where is our tree? 

Jones starts. 

„What do you want with a tree?’ he 
asks meekly. 

% What do we want with a tree? Well, 
we simply cannot go on without a tree.' 

L ut one down for us, if you please, Mr. 
Jones.’ 

But I can't. I'm a little afraid of my 
heart, you know. Doctor's orders, you see. 

Can't cut down a tree? Well, then I'll 
do it myself.’ 

„Photographer proceeds to cut the tree. 
He arranges Mr. Jones in a new position. 

Mr. Jones, sir, please bend over the 
fallen tree. Place your hand at your other 
side as though slightly fatigued. Now grin 
broadly—that's it—pull your hat over one 
eye—just so. But wait a moment, you are 
holding the axe by the wrong end. No one 
ever hits the tree wth the handle, sir, excus- 
ing the correction. That's better, that's bet- 
ter—hold it a moment—ah—thank you, sir, 
thank you.' | 

Jones is ready to swoon, 

Interviewer scribbles another note on the 
pad: ‘Candidate Jones on his farm at Bay 
Ridge. Taking strenuous exercise at six in 
the morning. Note particularly (1) the girth 
of the tree, (2) the strenuous smile on Mr. 
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Jones’ mouth, (3) the swelling muscular lines 
of the body, (4) the correct hold on the 
axe. 

** * And, now, can you borrow a horse and 
a gun? persists the interviewer. 

1 guess so—I dunno though, comes 
from Mr. Jones’ fear-stricken lips. 

«Get it in five minutes, or it will be too 
dark.’ 

„The horse and gun are produced from a 
neighbor's barn. 

On it quickly, if you please, sir, and 
please grasp the gun.' 

s « But I was never on a horse before.’ 

‘© Doesn't make any difference. Get on, 
sir, if you please, sir.’ 

** «But I forgot the saddle.’ 

All the better.’ 

1% * You mean me to sit on that balky thing 
with no possible grip except on the ears or 
the tail ?' 

That's what I mean.’ 

'* Has it got to be done? 

«© «Yes, Got to.’ 

* Jones is lifted on the horse, is handed 
the gun and, wild with fright, glares at the 
interviewer. 

„Hustle and take the picture, he cries, 
‘I’m beginning to get faint.’ 

** But the horse must be moving first.’ 

J m afraid.’ 

« * Yes, I know you are, excusing the lan- 
guage, sir. If you please, sir, will you kindly 
aim at something? Stop that—not at 
me—that’s better—that's better—hold the 
pose a moment—ah—thank you, sir—thank 
you.' 

* Ninth note on the pad reads thus: 

„Hunting giraffes in Algiers. Every 
summer Candidate Jones spends a month at 
this dangerous and strenuous sport. Note in 
this picture (1) the fine lines of Candidate 
Jones' favorite charger (2) the easy, sports- 
manlike carriage of his body, (3) the pure 
smile of inward confidence, (4) the fearless 
expression hovering over the manly brow, 
(5) the true Oriental atmosphere of the pic- 
ture s background. Photo taken by Pasha 
Bey, of Algiers.’ 

** * Now, sir, is that all you want with me?’ 
says Jones, brushing back the billows of per- 
spiration that flowed gracefully over his fore- 
head, ‘I feel sort of done out.’ 

« And so the photographer lets him off at 
that. 

Jones reaches his home and forms a plan 
whereby he will keep the purpose of all the 
picture-taking from his family until it comes 
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out in print Then he will smile patron- 
izingly and say: 

That's me, 
Jones, of Keewalla County. 
dad a pretty boy ?’ 


no other than Candidate 
Isn't your old 


„In the issue of the interviewer s magazine 
the whole fiasco appears as the leading arti- 
cle. 

Jones tries to keep the copy of the publi- 
cation from the family as he wishes to make 
his soundings first. 

* His little daughter, aged five, brings ina 
copy from a neighbor's house. 

„The father watches her with apparent in- 
difference and eagerly notes her expression 
as she peruses article after article in her in- 
different, babyish way until she finally 
arrives at the illustrated interview with her 
father. 

Oh, papa, she exclaims, ‘I showed 
these pictures to Mr. Sharples, next door, 
and asked him if they didn’t look like my 
papa ?' 

** * Ah, indeed, my dear child, —what did 
Mr. Sharples say? 

„Well he just glanced at them and said 
he saw a certain resemblance, but that who 
ever it was he must have been an awful old 
fool.’ 

The murderous rascal. I'll flay him alive. 
But what did you answer my child? 

No, indeed,—I just said yes Mr. 
Sharples, I guess you're about right. 

„ * You did eh ?—you did eh ?’ 

Mes, was I wrong? 


** [ shall draw the curtain here. 

Ponticello ceased speaking. 

I grasped him by the hand. 

‘« You are a genius at scarcasm,’’ I cried 
with admiration, ‘‘in fact you are a brick. 

A what?" 

‘© A brick." 

** [ didn't just catch what you said. 

** I said—well I was going to say that you 
are too witty a man to exist outside of the 
family.“ 

„What family?“ 

„Our family.“ 

„Oh, indeed.“ 

„Mes, sir, I want you to be my father. in- 
law. Please do not refuse me.” 

Ponticello did not exactly blush—but he 
—however, what he really did is immaterial. 
As I said before, my aim is not to dissect the 
human heart but rather to give Ponticello's 
views on the Modern Interviewer. 
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Progress of Automobile Manufacture in this Country— 
The Relative Merits of Domestic and Foreign Steels 


By Albert 


E general advance in me- 
Sue 3 chanical knowledge of the av- 

wis erage American citizen who 
ten years ago frankly con- 
fied) fessed his comparative igno- 
Kae rance of things mechanical, 
gives to the subject under 
discussion an added interest, and will un- 
doubtedly help the reader of this article to a 
clear understanding of the merits of the case 
of American versus foreign built automo- 
biles. 

For the purpose of this article the subject 
can only be treated in the broadest way, and 
since the American industry cannot lose any- 
thing by it, it will be better for all concerned 
that the discussion be unmarred either by 
prejudice or patriotism. It way be assumed 
at once that a partisan answer to the question 
is not desired, and for that reason the stock 
arguments of the average trade catalogue can 
be forgotten. Again assuming that there ex- 
ists in this country, especially in the Eastern 
States, a remnant of belief in the superiority 
of foreign cars over those constructed in this 
country, it might be well to go back and 
trace the causes for this sentiment by telling 
the bare truth without any fear of exposing 
any weakness on the American side of the 
argument. American leadership in things 
mechanical has always been taken for grant- 
ed, and perhaps this inherited belief in native 
inventive genius has been the chief stum- 
bling-block in the way of our success in auto- 
mobile construction. Another element con- 
tributing to this state of affairs has been the 
unwillingness of American capital to invest 
in enterprises which do not promise immedi- 
ate and large returns. Hence, in the early 
stages of the industry its development and 
up-building was left largely to inventive 
genius. An examination of early auto- 
mobile trade literature clearly shows that 
instead of accepting that which was best in 
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foreign construction, and from that best en- 
deavoring to improve as experience dictated, 
the industry seems to have been built up 
around the ideas and inventions of men with 
a single theory. In other words, the early 
production of automobiles in America was 
unquestionably freakish in character, and 
almost all of the early cars were constructed 
along lines that would appeal to the many 
rather than to the experienced and discrimi- 
nating few. The trade seems to have labored 
under this spell as recently as the year 1902, 
when, realizing that it was folly to pursue 
longer the will-o’-the-wisp policy of na- 
tive genius and inventive ability, the leading 
manufacturers decided to treat the subject 
from the standpoint of the European. 

The French, to whom the greater part of the 
credit of the automobile development is due, 
probably at the very inception of the idea 
of propelling a carriage by a motor were 
not handicapped, as were the American 
builders, with any idea of exploiting their 
own mere inventive .cleverness, but treated 
the proposition on the contrary as one 
which demanded the adaptation of the known 
means of motive power and well understood 
form of transmission gearing. Although 
these early ideas were worked out in crude 
and clumsy form, they were still practical. 
An examination of the state of the art when 
Panhard and Levassor introduced their first 
practical motor cars in the 9os shows that 
they regarded the subject from the standpoint, 
first of adaptation and secondly of develop- 
ment and evolution. 

American builders have only themselves to 
blame if it took them until the year 1903 to 
adopt a similar view-point, and to this fatu- 
ous notion that they could produce something 
entirely revolutionary can be promptly traced 
the fact that this country was considered for 
several years to have been hopelessly out- 
classed in a field which should ordinarily have 
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been our own. It is unfortunately true also 
that in spite of the fact that the progress 
made by this country in the past three years 
has been phenomenal, it will probably take 
some time to alter the universal idea on this 
subject of world superiority. It is undoubt- 
edly true, too, that credit must again be given 
to the French and to foreign incentive for the 
change in the American view-point, which 
has inclined our builders toward a car driven 
by a four-cylinder motor situated in the fore 
end of the car, delivering its power by means 
of a sliding gear system situated in the center, 
and thence either by outside double chain 
drive or caradan shaft to the rear wheels. It 
is only in the smaller details of construction 
that any important difference can be noted 
between the American and foreign types. 

It is proper at this juncture to call attention 
to some of the claims which are made con- 
cerning the superiority of the higher-priced 
foreign motor cars, and to demonstrate as 
clearly as possible whether these claims are 
based upon fact or upon a reputation handed 
down from the past. 

Probably on no one point do the Europe- 
ans take a stronger stand than in their con- 
tention of superior steel, and this being their 
foremost claim, it will be touched upon first. 

It must be surprising to many that this 
country, supplying, as it does, the major part 
of the machinery used in the foreign coun- 
tries for the construction of motor cars, and 
enjoying an immense export trade on steel 
generally, should be placed in a defensive 
attitude when it comes to the question of 
steel quality. It certainly must strike even 
the average layman that it is preposterous, in 
the face of the fact that the highest class steel 
in the world is obtainable here, and in view 
of the further fact that we not only sup- 
ply their machinery to these foreign builders, 
but employ a class of skilled labor unequaled 
anywhere, that we should be accused of occu- 
pying a second-rate position. An examina- 
tion into the facts actually develops no such 
condition of affairs. No matter how skep- 
tical an investigator may be, if he is unpreju- 
diced he certainly must come to the conclu- 
sion that this country, bringing to bear upon 
the problem the weight of its real mechanical 
ability, has achieved the solution in a man- 
ner worthy of its national reputation. Since 
American machinery is deemed worthy of use 
by foreign builders, it certainly must follow 
that the American · product resulting from that 
same machinery must be worthy of the at- 
tention of the foreign automobile builder. 

Specially treated steels have been at the 
disposal of automobile builders in this coun- 
try for the past three years—notably chrome- 
nickel steel, adapted to any and all of the 
uses of automobile construction. Mild 
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chrome-nickel steels, with a low percentage 
of carbon, are made to withstand from 110,- 
ooo to 140,000 pounds tensile strength 
to the square inch with a very high elas- 
tic limit, making them especially suitable 
for such uses as the construction of pivot 
axles and steering knuckles, where not only 
strength is required but a grade of metal 
which, whileresisting heavy deflection strains, 
will, by reason of its mild character and lack 
of carbon, withstand the shocks of daily use, 
which produce crystallization and breakage. 

Chrome-nickel steels are also made of the 
tensile strength. of 225,000 pounds to the 
square inch, and with a sufficient elastic limit 
to make them ideal materials for gears and 
shafts, and for use in any other places where 
immense deflection torsion and tensile 
stresses must be resisted, and where the 
question of crystallization is of secondary 
importance. 

It is true that these steels are expensive, 
but the American manufacturer, realizing that 
an automobile cannot be too well built, if it 
is to be '* advertised by its loving friends, 
has been as keen as the foreign builder in 
realizing that only by their use could his rep- 
utation be builded upon a solid rock. Any 
one doubting the use of such high-grade 
steels by the American manufacturer can sat- 
isfy himself on the subject by writing to the 
Bureau of Construction of the United States 
Navy Department for information as to the 
grades of steel made in this country, and 
where they are made. He can further com- 
plete his information by writing to the man- 
ufacturers themselves These manufacturers 
will be pleased to name to him the motor car 
builders who are making use of these high- 
class materials. Such an investigation cannot 
fail to be a source of pleasing surprise, and 
it should be a matter of pride to the average 
American to know that at the very point on 
which the Europeans are most prone to claim 
superiority, Americans are at least equal, 
and in some respects in advance of the man- 
ufacturers abroad. 

In the subsequent bandling and treating 
of such steels, America has brought to bear 
improved processes in forging and handling 
this material in an economical and safe man- 
ner, without in any sense destroying the 
structural or mechanical character of the ma- 
terials themselves. 

The next point of contention has been that 
the grade of iron used in American gas engine 
castings was not equal tothat used by French 
and German makers. It is true one seldom 
hears this argument to-day, and it really de- 
serves slight mention at this time. 

With imported pig iron as a base, no less 
than six foundries in this country to-day are 
making castings for American motor car man- 
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ufacturers of as fine grain and tight, hard 
metal, free from sand holes, as any used in 
the foreign cars. 

When we come to the subject of workman- 
ship and finish, a man must needs be preju- 
diced indeed who could stand any foreign car 
alongside of the best American make and say 
that the foreign car was superior in point of fin- 
ish. Cars in Europe to-day are painted in one- 
half the time devoted to the painting of an 
American car, and at least half a dozen compa- 
nies could be mentioned in ‘this country who 
use twenty-one painting operations on the 
body before the finished varnish coat is 
reached. What this means is shown by the 
finished car itself, and is the best argument 
that can be advanced on this score. 

"To many who cannot dissociate quality 
from price, it may still be a puzzle to under- 
stand why foreign cars, with cheaper labor 
abroad, are commanding the prices which 
they do, not only in America but abroad as 
well, while an American car of the same 
grade sells for about one-half. In the first 
place the methods of selling in the two coun- 
tries are entirely different. In Europe the 
trade seems to have developed in the direc- 
tion of mentioning some one as concession- 
aire for all the world. This concern will then 
probably parcel out their country to other and 
more local concessionaires, who in turn sub- 
divide their territory to others who do the 
same. It is a matter of general knowledge 
that in the case of one prominent world-re- 
nowned motor car of foreign make there are 
four intermediaries existing between the pur- 
chaser and the factory, and this leaves out of 
account the grafting chauffeur, who must 
also be reckoned with. Add to this a heavy 
import duty, and almost any one can under- 
stand the difference between the price to the 
purchaser of foreign and American cars. 

In respect to manufacturing methods, which 
probably after all is the keynote tothe differ- 
ence still remaining, it may be explained that 
these methods on both sides of the Atlantic 
greatly differ. In Europe an immense num- 
ber of hands will be employed in a factory, 
which is of a general machine shop character, 
pieces being turned up on lathes, as was done 
in this country prior to the Civil War. Prog- 
ress is slow and expensive, and, although the 
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work be of a hand-made character, it does 
not follow that it is superior or even equal to 
the results achieved by the American ad- 
vanced system of accurateand interchangeable 
but economical manufactory. In America, 
while automatic machinery is used to a con- 
siderable extent for simple parts, the more 
skilful use of this ingenious American pro- 
duction gives to the resulting product an ac- 
curacy absolutely the equal in respect to fin- 
ish and closeness of size of the work of the 
highest skilled foreign hand labor. 

The use of drop forgings in the hands of 
the American skilled drop-forger, where the 
metal is not heated too hot or pounded too 
hard, is certainly superior to hand-hammered 
forgings, both in respect to closeness of metal 
and the grain, as well as subsequent shape 
of the piece itself, which is neat and trim and 
Americanlike. 

In the subsequent manufacturing processes 
are introduced the use of specially con- 
structed jigs and fixtures, calling forth a high 
order of mechanical skill, which are made in 
order that all pieces that are fitted to these 
jigs and fixtures may be machined by a 
cheaper class of labor without a thousandth 
of an inch variation. This produces in the 
resulting piece or part the highest-grade re- 
sults including, as it does, interchangeabil- 
ity without hand-filing to insure proper 
fitting. 

The idea that automobiles made after such 
methods are to be likened as the comparison 
of ready-made clothing to that which is cus- 
tom-made is hardly an apt comparison. The 
American machinery used by the foreign 
manufacturer is made by these same pro- 
cesses. and there must be some good grounds 
for their satisfactory appreciation abroad. 
Any careful investigator who chooses will be 
given every opportunity to examine critically 
into these different claims in no less than six 
high-class factories in this country, and could 
not come away without being completely con- 
vinced that America is not only to-day build- 
ing a car equal to the foreign car, for much 
less money, but that in point of horse-power 
per pound of motor weight and horse-power 
per pound of car weight, has made a 
most notable advance over her foreign com- 
petitors. 
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A Concise and Accurate Summary 


IN 


I904 we inaugurated the custom of publishing in compact form an 
illustrated summary of the standard types and models of pleasure cars 


made by all the reliable American firms, together with the leading imported 


automobiles. 


There was a demand for such information, and we simply sup- 


plied that demand. The result was that the latent interest among our readers 
concerning automobiles was transformed into the alert and active attention of 


the possible buyer. 


Nowhere else has it been possible to get, in such con- 


venient form, so much practical and unbiased information. 


We believe the present number contains the most complete, neipful and 


interesting list of pleasure automobiles ever published. 


If any car in this 


number interests you, write to the Automobile Editor, and he will furnish you 
promptly not only with any motor catalogue published, but will also reply 
promptly to any questions concerning automobiles and their makers. 


Be careful to read the special notice at end of this review. 


HE attempt to reflect in a few 

pages of magazine type the 
j current progress of the auto- 
mobile industry may at first 
appear like trying to grasp a 
globe so large that the hands 
obtain no hold. But despite 
the largely increased number of separate 
styles and models, automobile production has 
been organized strictly along three distinct 
lines, conveniently indicated by the motive 
powers they employ. The result is a simpler 
basis of classification than would otherwise 
be possible. 

It is now generally agreed that the perma- 
nent lines of the motor-driven vehicle are 
being gradually approached. The old idea 
of the shaftless carriage, rooted in the public 
mind by the designs of the early years, seems 
at last to have disappeared. In its place 
there has come a better popular conception 
of the automobile as a new and distinct de- 
velopment in mechanics and transportation, 
freed at least in part from its old limitations. 

The motor car has now become more than 
a roving freefooter of the suburban boule- 
vards and the country highways. Indeed, 
were it not for the improper use of this new 
means of travel and sport by relatively few 
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people, adverse legislation and the little re- 
maining prejudice against it would probably 
no longer exist. Nor is self-propulsion any 
longer confined to one line of enterprise; 
the motor boat has already a close mechan- 
ical kinship with the automobile, and aero- 
nautic science is more or less related. 

Very little time or care has been given 
during the past year to the discovery of new 
motive powers, but great emphasis has been 
placed upon the effort to perfect that which is 
already had. There is a gradual increase in 
the power and speed of the larger cars, espe- 
cially those built on ‘‘foreign’’ lines, in 
which respect the manufacturers have simply 
responded to the later preferences of the buy- 
ing public. Simplicity of operation and con- 
trol have received more attention than any 
other one thing. The result is additional 
safety and reliability—lessening the chance 
of doing the wrong thing.“ encouraging a 
reasonable confidence on the part of the user 
and materially widening the range of travel. 

It is no longer necessary to take one's car 
apart in order to get at the engine or the 
running gear; ‘‘accessibility’’ is emphasized 
in all the 1906 catalogues, though perhaps 
unduly so in a few cases. Longer, easier 
springs—an important item in distance 
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travel—are now the general rule. Points of 
greatest strain have been strengthened, with 
heavier axles and motive parts announced by 
many, and larger-sized tires quite general for 
the higher-powered cars. While single, 
double and multiple cylinder motors each 
have their staunch advocates, the former con- 
troversy on this point has been brought to a 
truce, like the difference of opinion as to the 
best position for the motor. 

Luxury is counting for more and more 
in American automobile construction ; this 
gives style under all circumstances and the 
maximum of comfort on long trips. The 
roominess of the British and Continental de- 
signs, wider tonneaus and additional door 
widths, are now in full vogue, with certain 
new features of ‘‘handiness,’’ in which the 
earlier products of this country were at first 
somewhat deficient. Ingenious compart- 
ments for the tourist's baggage, complete 
portmanteaus, in fact, are provided in most 
of the higher-priced touring cars, with clev- 
erly placed pockets for the safe carriage 
of small articles. Several models heretofore 
without canopy top are now equipped with 
this often useful accessory, and side curtains 
are generally added for protection when riding 
in storms or against head winds. 

What is now chiefly needed is a further 
refinement of designs combining strength, 
elegance and lightness of body work and fit- 
tings, comfort in use, ease of management, 
sureness of grade ascending capacity, and 
still better all-around control. , Vehicles, in 
fact, light, yet of high power, and built with 
the expectation of maintaining an even speed 
over increased distances. When these ends 
are more nearly approached it seems not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the automobile 
will become the indispensable servant of 
those who are able to avail themselves of its 
luxury, speed and comfort in both city and 
country. 

Gasoline, steam and electric vehicles re- 
tain their relative standing in popular favor, 
the order named indicating broadly the rank 
of each in extent of production. 
has the widest range of power and speed, 
and is everywhere the most-used touring car, 
with little if any special novelty for 1906. 
Gasoline cars with electric power transmission 
systems have already been taken up by a 
number of experimenters. Generating the 
initial power by a gasoline motor it trans- 
forms the energy into electric current by 
means of a dynamo, and this current is util- 
ized to drive the vehicle. 

This system combines the advantage of 
electric vehicles in simplicity of operation 
(after the motor had been started) with the 
long radius of travel characteristic of gasoline 
vehicles; and more may be made of this in 
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the future than has been made in the past. 
It competes, however, no longer with crude 
and noisy gasoline motor cars, but with per- 
fected specimens of the automobile builder's 
art. 

Steam holds the second place, partly be- 
cause of the instinctive preference for it on 
the part of very many people, and partly be- 
cause of the reasonable prices at which the 
different models are sold. The steam car of 
to-day incorporates the same essential ele- 
ments found in the first experimental car- 
riages of about 1770, the comparatively suc- 
cessful coaches which, about 1830, promised 
a rapid development until progress was 
stopped by hostile legislation, and the ex- 
perimental cars which, some thirty years ago, 
really inaugurated the era of the horseless 
and trackless vehicle. In all of these alike 
are found the closed receptacle in which 
water is converted into steam, the furnace or 
burner which supplies the necessary heat, and 
the closed cylinder with movable piston. 

At a lower price than must be asked for 
the best gasoline cars intended for the same 
service, they will continue to be sold in large 
numbers during 1906. The many people of 
moderate means who are more familiar with 
steam power than with the explosion engine, 
and feel more competent with it than when 
called upon to remedy the ailments of an 
abused gasoline motor, assure an undoubted 
permanency to this highly useful type. Con- 
sidering the inherent difficulties of the prob- 
lem, the steam carriage exhibits an ingenuity 
and skill in design and construction not ex- 
celled by either of its competitors. 

Electric vehicles have always had and still 
retain a special place in American automo- 
bile development. In their particular sphere, 
for city use, making social calls and the like, 
no other type can compete with them. For 
light delivery service, too, the electric ma- 
chine is in favor with many progressive busi- 
ness interests. Electricity undoubtedly has a 
field in automobile development scarcely yet 
understood, much less approached ; many be- 
lieve it will prove to be the dark horse of 
mechanical traction. 

The electric automobile is an ideal sup- 
plementary vehicle. With use and room for 
only one motor car, the average person will 
probably find his best choice, all things con- 
sidered, in a gasoline or steam machine of 
some well known make. But with use and 
room for two or more automobiles an electric 
model is a fine addition to one's equipment. 
Unexcelled for a spin of from twenty-five to 
forty miles over good roads in fair weather, 
it should be reserved largely for park and 
suburban riding, and not put to hard work 
over rough and hilly country. The long dis- 
tance runs that have been made on electrics 
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during the past two years are encouraging 
prophecies, however, for those who would 
like to use this type more largely for local and 
long distances. 

A number of the best foreign models of 
gasoline automobiles—the only type imported 
to any extent—are included in this third 
annual review. Motor vehicles manufactured 
abroad have now, and will probably long 
continue to have, an important place in this 
country. Our principal home factories now 
can—and do—build machines equal in de- 
sign and construction, power, speed and 
equipment, to the world’s best. But the im- 
portations not only give the purchasing pub- 
lic more distinctive models to choose from, 
but they place and keep our designers and 
builders in close touch with the foremost 
European types. To this fact is largely due 
the very rapid progress of the past four years 
practically overcoming the earlier start of the 
old established foreign workshops. 

Only those automobiles already famous 
abroad find their way in any considerable 
numbers to the United States; none but these 
can any longer compete successfully with our 
home products. Again, the American tariff 
can only be paid by vehicles selling at a high 
average of prices. So the imported automo- 
biles that become well established here are 
invariably worthy of their success. 

Never before has the purchaser had the wide 
choice of machines that is offered to him for 
1906, and value received," so much de- 
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sired by the practical American, is the general 
rule among all types. One may now buy a 
motor car with the same confidence that he 
purchases a carriage or a house. It is well 
to remember, however, that price is of itself 
no criterion of popularity, for one model will 
be popular at between $600 and $1,000, 
another at $2,000 and $3,000, and still another 
at $5,000 and upwards, governed by the 
special view-point—and the special needs—of 
the buyer. 

By means of the summaries of the numerous 
types and models given in the following pages, 
the reader who is interested only in a general 
way will find the progress of the year con- 
veniently indexed. By the same means the 
closer student of the subject has before hima 
brief catalogue, so to speak, of the essen- 
tial features of the different 1906 machines. 

The points to which special attention has 
been given in the compilations are those of 
construction, equipment and price. These 
have been secured directly from the manu- 
facturers and are therefore authoritative. 

Finality is not claimed for the present-day 
automobile, but that all doubt as-to its prac- 
ticability and utility has disappeared is am- 
ply proven by the showing of the industry for 
1906. Motor car building has become a 
science as well as a business, and is going 
through a very interesting evolution along 
rational and permanent lines. That there is 
a large and useful place for the automobile is 
now generally agreed. 


Brief Specifications of the Newest Models 


COLUMBIA “MARK XLVI.” 


An entirely new gasoline-driven product 


of the Electric Vehicle CO; 
frame, narrowed in front; 


lery type, with steel hubs. 


4-inch bore, 4'j-inch stroke; range 


minute; normal speed, 900. 


versal jointed propeller shaft. 
Weight, 


speed. approximately, 


Co., Hartford, Conn. 


Pressed steel 

half-elliptic 
springs front and rear; wood wheels, artil- 
Engine, 4-cyl- 
inder, vertical type; cylinders cast in pairs, 
of 
speed, from 150 to 1,800 revolutions per 
24-28-h.-p.; 
bevel-gear drive, "live" rear axle, with uni- 
Sliding gear 
transmission, with direct drive on the high 
2,250 
pounds; price, $3,000.— The Electric Vehicle 


WINTON MODEL “K.” 


The sole 1906 product of the Winton fac- 
tory. Four-cylinder, vertical, water-cooled 
engine; 434-inch bore by 5-inch stroke. 
Cylinders cast in pairs, with integral heads, 
water jackets and exhaust valve chambers. 
Special "Winton" carbureter, automatic 
and compensating; individual clutch trans- 
mission and bevel gear drive, without side 
chains. Direct access to all working parts 
of motor and transmission gear; springs 
of extra length and strength. Side en- 
trance body, seating six persons; dust- 
proof tonneau. Price, $2,500; with Limou- 
sine body and equipment, $3,500.—The Win- 
ton Motor Carriage Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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POPE-HARTFORD MODEL “F.” 


A new touring car of medium power and 
price; thoroughly modern design and high- 
grade construction. Four-cylinder, vertical 
motor, 20-25-h.-p., water cooled; three 
speed sliding gear transmission, propeller 
shaft, bevel gears and live rear axle. Parts 
interchangeable; motor and transmission 
easily accessible for inspection and adjust- 
ment. Specially designed carbureter, com- 
bining economy of fuel consumption with 
maximum power. Price, $2,500.—Pope 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


20-30-H.-P. RENAULT. 


A medium powered stylish French car, 
especially for city, park and suburban use, 
and for ordinary touring. Four cylinders, 
cast in pairs, with choice as to length of 
chassis. Other models, 10-14-h.-p., 14-20- 
h.-p. and 4o-h.-p., the latter an entirely new 
product. The ro-14-h.-p. model appears for 
the first time in I with four cylinders. 
Prices on application to Renault Freres, 
American branch, or Smith & Mabley, In- 
corporated, importers, New York. 


STEARNS TOURING CAR. 


4-cvlinder motor; 


40-5c-h.-p., cylinders 
arranged vertically in pairs (in front); 
pressed steel frame; wheel base, 118 inches; 
double chain drive; sliding gear transmis- 
sion, four speeds ahead, one reverse. High 
tension magneto ignition, with batteries for 
starting. Wheels, 36x4% rear, 36x4 front. 
French type cast aluminum body; normal 
seating capacity, five persons; extra seats 
for two; color as desired.—The F. B. 
Stearns Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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35-40-H.-P. PANHARD. 
A famous French car, little changed from 


1995. Additional width of chassis; metal 
disc instead of leather clutch; high axle for 
American roads, full ball-bearing; gear- 
driven pump. Magneto placed under hood; 
direct drive instead of chain drive; push 
stvle pedals; steering post inclined so as to 
be in direct line with the power. Price on 
application to Panhard & Levassor, Amer- 
ican branch, New York, or Messrs. Smith 
& Mabley, Incorporated, New York. 


MAXWELL TOURING CAR. 


Two-cylinder, 16-h.-p., gasoline motor, 
in front under hood; will develop 1-h.-p. 
for each go pounds of weight. Three-point 
suspension; all working parts easily acces- 
sible in garage or on the road; multiple 
disc clutch, made of steel plates running in 
oil. Bevel gear drive, roller-bearing axles; 
roomy side entrance tonneau. Price, $1,450. 
F Motor Co., Tarrytown, 


NORTHERN TOURING CAR. 


18-20-h.-p., wide side entrance tonneau, 
roomy and luxuriously upholstered, built 


for “comfort on the road." Cylinder heads 
cast integral with cylinders; crank case and 
gear case one mechanical unit; three-point 
suspension; four  full-elliptic springs. 
Clutches and gears dirt and dust-proof, 
running in oil; clutch control on the steer- 
ing column, easily reached by the operator. 
Price, $1,800; "Limousine" pattern, $2,500. 
—The Northern Míg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


WHITE LIMOUSINE CAR. 


Double side entrance, steam-driven tour- 
ing car, wheel base lengthened over 1905 
and minor mechanical changes made. 
Length over all (including lamps), 14 feet, 
r inch; height, 7 feet, 9 inches; width, 5 
feet, 5 inches. 18-h.-p. steam engine; full 
Limousine equipment, will seat six persons. 
Price complete, with tires, lamps, horn and 
tool-kit. $3,600.—White Sewing Machine 
Co., Automobile Dept., Cleveland, Ohio. 


PIERCE-RACINE MODEL “C.” 


Double side-entrance tonneau, carrying 
five: pressed steel frame. 4 cylinder verti- 
cal motor in front, developing 24-h.-p.; cyl- 
inders, 414 inches by 5 inches, water-cooled. 
Mechanically operated valves, jump spark 
ignition. Wheel base, roo inches; weight, 
1,900 pounds. Three speeds forward and 
one reverse; planetary transmission; single 
lever change gear. Price, $1,750.— Pierce 
Engine Co., Racine, Wis. 
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FE. I. . T. TOURING: CAR, 


Four-cvlinder, gasoline motor, 24-30- 
h.-p., cylinders arranged vertically in pairs; 
Daimler multi-cellular radiator. Side en- 
trance tonneau body; weight of car, about 
2,300 pounds. Pressed steel frame; wheel 
base, rrr to 134 inches; wheel gauge, 56 
inches. Sliding gear transmission, four 
speeds forward and one reverse. Double 
chain drive; magneto make-and-break ig- 
nition. Price, $7,000 and upwards.—Hol- 
lander & Tangeman, New York. 
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LOCOMOBILE MODEL “H.” 


A new style, 30-35-h.-p., touring car; 4- 
cylinder engine, 44-inch bore by 5%-inch 
stroke. Double side entrance body, seating 
five to seven persons, fitted with top irons. 
Double side chain drive; three forward 
speeds and one reverse, double-acting 
brake, metal to metal surfaces, and internal, 
expansion type, emergency brakes. Wheel 
base, 106 inches. Price, $5,000.—The Loco- 
mobile Co. of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


STANLEY STEAM TOURING CAR. 


Model F; side-entrance touring car, seat- 
ing five. Wheel steering, artillery type 
wheels; 34x3%-inch tires; wheel base, 100 
inches; track, 54 inches. 20-inch boiler and 
burner; 354x5-inch engine; oil lamps and 
horn. Price, $1,500. Model FX, equipped 
with 24-inch boiler and burner, is also of- 
fered at $1,600.—Stanley Motor Carriage 
Co., Newton, Mass. 


ORIENT LANDULET. 


20-h.-p.  4-cylinder, air-cooled motor, 
built on the lines of the Orient de Luxe" 
for 1905.  Pressed steel frame, tapering 
members; wheel base, 110 inches; standard 
gauge, Sliding gear transmission in alum- 
inum case; three forward speeds and re- 
verse; two hand brakes and emergency 
brake. Carries five or seven passengers; 
price, $4,000.—Waltham Mfg. Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 


AUTOCAR “TYPE XII.” 


Double side-entrance touring car, de- 
signed to carry five passengers. Four-cyl- 
inder, vertical, 24-h.-p. gasoline motor, wa- 
ter-cooled, in front under bonnet; cylinders, 
4-inch bore, 44-inch stroke, cast separately. 
Rear drive, by two drop-forged, steel-hard- 
ened beveled gears, with bevel gear differ- 
ential. 100-inch wheel base; 56-inch tread; 
sliding gear transmission, three speeds for- 
ward and reverse; semi-elliptic springs 
front and rear. Price, $2,600.—The Auto- 
car Co., Ardmore, Pa. 


NATIONAL MODEL “D.” 


Visible characteristic feature of this line, 
the circular radiator. 35-40-h.-p. gasoline 
motor, 4 vertical cylinders, individually 
mounted under bonnet. Sliding gear trans- 
mission, three forward speeds and one re- 
verse, direct drive on the high gear. Wheel 
base, 104 inches; pressed steel frame, 4-inch 
channel section, with sub-frame, riveted 
and braced. Speed, 5 to 50 miles per hour; 
price, $3,000.— National Motor Vehicle Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


CORBIN MODEL "E." 


Pressed steel frame, with forged steel 
spring hangers; steel pan supporting motor 
and gear case. Sliding gear, selective sys- 
tem transmission, three speeds forward and 


one reverse, single lever control. 24-h.-p., 
air-cooled motor; 4 cylinders, 4M inch 


bore by 4%-inch stroke, cylinders separate, 

_ with inserted steel flanges. Speed from 8 
to 40 miles per hour; weight of car 1,800 
pounds; wheel base, 100 inches. Equipment 
includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, 
horn, extra parts, set of tools and jack. 
Price, $2,000.—Corbin Motor Vehicle Cor- 
poration, New Britain, Conn. 


RAMBLER MODEL 15.“ 


A large, powerful touring car, with 4 
cylinder vertical motor, 5-inch bore, 5%- 
inch stroke. 35-40-h.-p., 1-h.-p. to each 75 
pounds dead weight of car fully equipped. 
Final drive by side chains to rear wheels, 
with fixed rear axle of tubular form. Wheel 
base; 112 inches; wheels, 34 inches, with 4- 
inch tires. Color, Brewster green, with 
polished brass trimmings. Price, with full 
equipment of lamps, horn, pump, tools, etc., 
5 B. Jeffery & Co., Kenosha, 
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KNOX MODEL “G.” . 


Wood body, with sheet metal seats; wheel 
base, 112 inches; tread, 56 inches. 4 cylin- 
der motor developing 35-40-h.-p.; gasoline 
capacity, 20 gallons. Four forward speeds 
and one reverse; bevel gear and side chain 
drive; irreversible wheel steering. Prices, 
without top, but with body ironed for top, 
$4,000; extension top and folding glass front 
SILET ATO Automobile Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 


ST. LOUIS. 


TYPE XV. 
Four cylinder, 30-34-h.-p. vertical motor, 


underneath hood. Valves all duplicates, 
mechanically operated; all gears enclosed. 
Sliding gear transmission, three speeds 
forward and reverse, direct drive on the 
high gear; entire system integral with the 
motor. Multiple disc type, closed by self- 
contained spring; released by foot pedal, 
which also throws on one set of brakes 


when desired. Wheel base, 104 inches; 
weight, 2,200 pounds; luxurious side-en- 
trance body and complete equipment. 


Prices on application to St. Louis Car Co., 
Peoria, III. 
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CADILLAC MODEL “M.” 


Light touring car; single cylinder, ro-h.p. 
gasoline motor, water-cooled. Two speed 
planetary transmission; pressed steel frame; 
tubular radiator; jump spark ignition. 
Double brake acting on differential drums 
applied by foot lever; low speed control by 
foot lever, high speed and reverse control 
by hand lever; rack and pinion steering gear 
controlled by wheel. Three spring suspen- 
sion; mechanical force-feed lubricator; au- 
tomatic elastic stop diaphragm carburetor. 
Double side-entrance tonneau body; price, 
$950.—Cadillac Motor Car Co, Detroit, 
Mich. 


THE “AMERICAN MERCEDES." 


An exact counterpart of the famous Ger- 
man "Mercedes," built under license from 
the foreign company, but in this country 
bv American mechanics. Model "A," 40- 
50-h.-p.; price, $7,500.— The Daimler Mfg. 
Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


MITCHELL TOURING CAR. 


An example of a medium-priced line of 
general service cars, without radical fea- 
tures, but of substantial, proved construc- 
tion. Model 4-B, 4-cylinder vertical motor, 
18-20-h.-p., $1,500; runabout Model 2-B, 2- 
cylinder, 8-10-h.-p., vertical motor, mounted 
in front, $750. Particulars and price of 
commercial and other road models on ap- 
plication.—Mitchell Motor Car Co., Racine, 


Wis. 


REO LIGHT TOURING CAR. 


Slight changes only from the correspond- 
ing 1905 model. Double opposed cylinder 
motor, 16-h.-p., full 6-inch stroke, with in— 
tegral heads and water jackets. Special 
planetary design transmission, two speeds 
forward and one reverse, direct drive on 
the high gear; speed up to 35 miles per 
hour. Among new features are an im— 
proved "positive" oiling device and short- 
contact commutator. Carries five passen- 
gers; has side door, detachable tonneau; 
weight of car, 1,600 pounds; price, $1,250.— 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


=D 
LAMBERT TOURING CAR. 


A new 34-h.-p., 4 cylinder motor, 4%4- 
inch bore by 5-inch stroke. Friction drive, 
with simple and flexible transmission, any 
speed forward or reverse; speed of car up 
to 55 miles per hour. Road clearance, 14 
inches; tonneau, 60 inches in width; 34x4%- 
inch tires. Price, fully equipped, $3,000.— 
Buckeye Mfg. Co., Anderson, Ind. 


NAPIER TYPE “Dio” 


45-h.-p., 4 cylinder motor, fully equipped 
touring car. Pressed nickel steel frame, 
channel section; wheel base, 119 inches; 
tread of wheels, 54 inches. Sliding gear 
transmission, with three forward speeds 
and reverse: shaft drive. Side entrance 
tonneau; weight, 2,800 pounds. Price, with 
top, $7,000. Price of chassis alone, $6,000. 
—The Napier Motor Company of America, 
Boston, Mass. 


— — —— 


THE MOTOR 


PACKARD 24. 


Larger and stronger than the Model “N” 
of 1905, with increase of 35 to 40 per cent in 
horse-power, and only 5 per cent increase 
in weight. Four-cylinder vertical motor, with 
integral water jackets and valve chambers; 
transmission strengthened and equipped 
with Hess-Bright face bearings. Shaft 
drive, direct on high speed; two foot and 
two hand brakes, protected from dust with- 
out extra casing. Extra roomy tonneau, 
wide side entrances, with upholstered lid 
locker, close to front seats; can be used 
as extra seat. Price, $4,000.— The Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


RICHARD—BRASIER 36-H.-P. 
High grade French Car, with only slight 


changes from the corresponding 1905 
model. Longer, wider and stronger 
springs; admission and exhaust valves 


placed on same side; magneto on opposite 
side; new oiling device. All R-B cars are 
chain driven except the 20-h.-p., which is 
bevel gear drive. Weight somewhat in- 
creased, principally in the rear axle, 
springs and tires. Price, complete in this 
country, $7,600.—E. B. Gallagher, importer, 
New York. 


FOUR-CYLINDER OLDSMOBILE. 


A new model touring car, 4-cylinder ver- 
tical water-cooled motor, developing 24 to 
26-h.-p. Front axle well forward under 
radiator, giving extra long wheel base (106 
inches); pressed steel frame, channel sec- 
tion, with sub-frame supporting motor and 
radiator. Sliding gear transmission, three 
speeds forward and one reverse; bevel 
gear drive. Weight of car, 2,200 pounds; 
price, $2,250.—Olds Motor Works, Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


THE THOMAS “FLYER.” 


A regular stock car, sold under a guar- 
antee to run 60 miles per hour; length and 
power both increased over 1905. 50-h.-p., 
4-cylinder vertical motor, of equal bore and 
stroke (514 inches); mechanically operated 
inlet and exhaust valves. Wheel base, 117 
inches; “standard?” tread; sheet steel 
frame; dash of aluminum, curved. Larger 
tonneau and wider side-entrance doors; 
regular capacity, five persons—seven with 
two collapsible seats in tonneau. Price, 
$3,500.— The E. Thomas Motor Co, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE ROYAL TOURIST. 


A fast and powerful touring car; 4-cyl- 
inder vertical motor, 40-h.-p.; cylinders, 5- 
inch bore by 5!5-:nch stroke, cast in pairs. 
Sliding gear transmission, three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse, with direct drive on 
the high gear. Pressed steel frame, cellu- 
lar radiator, large size, with fan driven by 
V-shaped belt. King of the Belgians body, 
with wide opening doors. Price, $3,500.— 
The Royal Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


RAINIER MODEL “B.” 


Power increased from 22-28-h.-p. (Model 
„A“) in 1905 to 30-35-h.-p. in 1906. Wheel 
base lengthened to 104 inches and ignition 
system changed from coil, storage batter- 
ies and jump spark to make-and-break 
spark, with low-tension magneto. Four— 
cvlinder engine, water cooled; sliding gear 
transmission, three speeds forward and one 
reverse. Double side entrance pattern. 
Price, $4,000, guaranteed free of repairs for 
one year.—The Rainier Co., New York. 
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PIERCE “GREAT ARROW.” 


Straight tonneau body, 28-32-h.-p. tour- 
ing car. Wheel base, 107 inches; tread, 56 
inches; pressed carbon steel frame. Whit- 
lock type radiator.  Side-entrance ton- 
neau; dark blue body and running gear; 
light blue striping. Wood artillery-type 
wheels, 34 inches; non-skid tires on rear 
wheels; extra tire carrier; four "shock ab- 
sorbers." Price, $4,000, without top; cape 
top, $200 extra; folding glass front, $50 
extra.—The George N. Pierce Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


S. & M. "SIMPLEX." 


An American touring car, built for Amer- 
ican conditions, on the lines of the most 
successful "foreign" types, of equal power, 
but considerably higher price.  30-35-h.-p. 
motor, 4 cylinders cast in pairs; length of 
chassis from 9o to 96 inches. Prices on ap- 
plication to Smith & Mabley, Incorporated, 
New York. 


LOZIER TYPE "D: 


High powered touring car; wheel base, 
117 inches; wheels, 36 inches, ball bearing; 
414 inch tires. Weight, 2,800 pounds; speed 
up to 60 miles per hour. 40-h.-p., 4 cylin- 
der: cooling system, honeycomb radiator, 
with fan and gear-driven centrifugal pump. 
Sliding gear transmission; double chain 
drive; wood body, double side entrance 
tonneau; platform spring suspension. 
Steel shaft bearings and wrist pins. Trans- 
mission and different«al shafts and flexible 
shaft with universal joint of nickel steel. 
Price, $5,500.—The Lozier Motor Company, 
New York City. 


WAYNE TOURING CAR. 


Motor, 4 cylinder vertical; cylinders, 5% 
x5, cast in pairs. Engine develops by brake 
test 50-h.-p.; water-cooled. Ignition, jump 
spark, with quad coil and storage battery; 
transmission, sliding gear, with three 
speeds forward and reverse. Hess-Bright 
ball bearings throughout. Rear axle, shaft 
drive floating type; front axle, I beam drop 
forged, one piece, nickel steel. Wheel 
base, 114 inches. Price, $3,500.— Wayne 
Automobile Co., Detroit, Mich. 


DE DIETRICH 40-H.-P. 


High grade French car, with models 
made in 12, 15, 20, 40 and 7o-h.-p. 1906 
patterns have change speed gear in a quad- 
rant; pressed steel frames; metal clutch 
running in oil, and all the detail improve- 
ments of the De Dietrich which won the 
last Coupe Pyrenees. Closed and open 
bodies, to seat five to seven people; prices 
vary from $5,000 to $12,000.—The De Diet- 
rich l Co., New Vork. 


DUQUESNE TOURING CAR. 


16-21-h.-p., 4 cylinder, air-cooled vertical 
engine, placed horizontally under hood in 
front. 9o-inch wheel base; double side en- 
trance body. New starting device; starts 
from the seat by a foot lever, no cranking 
necessary. Pie drive; ratchet brake on 


rear wheel prevents car running back— 
wards. Seats five people; weight, 1,750 
pounds. Price, $2,000.—Duquesne Con- 


struction Company, Jamestown, N. Y 


THE MOTOR 


FRANKLIN TYPE G.“ 


A new 4-cylinder, light touring car for 
reliable and economical service; 12-h.-p., 
air-cooled engine. Shaft drive; sliding 
gear transmission; three speeds and re- 
verse; new disc clutch; 88-inch wheel 
base, aluminum body, side-door tonneau; 
designed to carry five passengers; speed, 
up to 35 miles per hour. Weight, fully 
equipped for the road, 1,300 pounds; price, 
$1,800.—H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


MATHESON TOURING CAR. 


Two models, 40-45-h.-p. and 60-65-h.-p., 
weighing 2,980 pounds to 3,160 pounds, re- 
spectively. Prices, including full equip- 
ment, $6,000 to $7,500. Four-cylinder ver- 
tical engines, self-starting from seat; slid- 
ing gear transmission of special nickel 
steel. Four powerful brakes; axles of spe- 
cial nickel steel forgings; irreversible 
steering gear. Luxuriously upholstered; 
speed 60 miles per hour and upwards.— 
Matheson Motor Car Co., Wilkes-Barre. 
ra. 


DECAUVILLE TOURING CAR. . 


Wheel base lengthened from 106 to 110 
inches; tread, 57 inches; pressed steel 
frame, designed to accommodate any style 
of body, opened or closed. Very long, 
wide springs; all gears enclosed in oil bath; 
all valves same size and mechanically oper- 
ated. 24-z8-h.-p.; maximum speed, 40 to 
so miles per hour. Control levers on steer- 
ing wheel; two sets of double-action 
brakes; body color and upholstering as 
desired by purchaser. Complete sets of re- 
pair parts kept in stock. Prices on appli- 
cation to the Decauville Automobile Co., 
New York. 
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SIX-CYLINDER FORD. 


40-h.-p. vertical motor, water-cooled, de- 
veloping a speed up to 50 miles per hour. 
Pressed steel frame; improved planetary 
transmission and clutch; mechanical oiler. 
Gasoline tank under seat holds 15 gallons, 
sufficient for 250 miles ordinary travel. 
“Ford” direct drive construction; wheel 
steering, with reduction gears; II inch 
wheel base; 56-inch tread. Side door en- 
trance body, seating five passengers. Price, 
$2,500.—Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


LOGAN MODEL “G” TOURING CAR. 
Wheel base, go inches; tread, 56% inches; 


angle steel frame; full elliptic springs; 
wood “artillery” wheels.  20-h.-p. water 
cooled motor; two opposed cylinders 


434x5; speed of car can be regulated from 
one to thirty miles per hour. Sliding gear 
transmission, two speeds forward and re- 
verse; chain drive direct from engine shaft. 
Carries four passengers; price, $1,500, or 
$1,600 with canopy top.—The Logan Con- 
struction Co., Chillicothe, Ohio. 


«Jr 


"COMPOUND" STANHOPE. 


12-15-h.-p.; two high pressure cylinders 
and one low pressure cylinder, cast integ- 
ral: water cooled, with "positive" geared 


pump.  Pressed steel, cold riveted frame; 
sliding pinion change gear device, giving 
three forward speeds and one reverse; in- 
verted, leather-lined cone clutch. Special 
aluminum body, with full leather top for 
protection against severe weather. Price, 
$1,400; additional equipment, up to $1,550. 
—The E. H. V. Co., Middletown, Conn. 


POPE-TOLEDO LIMOUSINE. 

One of the new types of 1906 Pope au- 
tomobiles, in which the weight, propor- 
tioned to the power, has been reduced as 
compared with 1905, to 1 h.-p. for each 54 
lbs. Roomy side entrances, "Limousine" 
body, upholstered and finished as desired 
by the purchaser. Prices range from $3,500 
for the 35-40-h.-p. model to $6,000 for the 
50-60-h.-p. and upwards, according to speci- 
fications; cars also built to special order.— 
Pope Motor Car Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


MARION TOURING CAR. 


28-h.-p., 4-cylinder, air-cooled motor 
placed fore-and-aft under bonnet in front, 
instead of transversely 3s in 1905; power 
also increased 75 per cent. Three speed 


sliding gear transmission, side chain drive 
to rear wheels; improved lubrication sys- 
tem. Carries two passengers on front seat, 
three in tonneau.—Marion Motor Car Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


— — amem - = = 
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SIX-CYLINDER FRAYER-MILLER. 


III- inch wheel base, which is increased 
to 123 inches for Limousine.body; side- 
door entrance tonneau, carries two in 
front and three in rear. Six-cylinder gaso- 
line engine, 35-h.-p. cylinders 4 1-16-inch 
bore bv 5'&-inch stroke, cooling by forced 
air blower. Weight, 2.250 pounds; speed 
can be ranged from 3 to 60 miles per hour; 
price, $4,000.—Oscar Lear Automobile Co., 


Columbus, Ohio. 
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STODDARD-DAYTON MODEL D.“ 

30-35-h.-p. vertical motor; cylinders, 
4V.x5; mechanically operated, interchange- 
able valves. Transmission by selective 
tvpe, sliding gears, giving three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse; single lever control. 
Mechanical pressure feed lubrication; two 
storage batteries; concealed wiring. Five- 
passenger body; weight, 2,100 pounds; 


price, $2,250.— Dayton Motor Car Co., Day- 
ton, Oh 


10. 


ELMORE *PATHFINDER." 


Double cylinder, 16-h.-p., engine in front 
under hood (formerly horizontal engine); 
shaít drive (formerly chain drive), two 
speeds forward and one reverse; gears run 
in oil-tight cases Wheel base lengthened 
to g2 inches, giving more room in tonneau 
and allowing the use of longer springs. 
"Starts from seat without cranking." Price, 
$1,500.—Elmore Mfg. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


28-H.-P. PIPE. 


High-grade Belgian car; 4-cylinder gaso- 
line motor, bore and stroke, approximate- 
ly, 4x4% inches; normal speed, 1,000 revo- 
lutions per minute. Mechanically operated 
valves on each side of motor; special au- 
tomatic carbureter; transmission by hori- 
zontal gear shafts and chains. Four speeds 
forward and'one reverse. Price for open 
car, $7,500.—]oseph S. Heller, importer, 
New York. 


THE MOTOR 


HAYNES MODEL "O." 


A high-grade touring car, of medium 
power and price, built on lines similar to 
the more expensive Model "R."  Four- 
cylinder, vertical engine, 28-30-h.-p.; cylin- 
ders, 414x5 inches, cast in pairs. Wheel 
base, 97 inches; French “tulip” design body, 
with tonneau seat 48 inches wide, seating 
three persons. Gasoline capacity, 18 gal- 
lons; weight of car, 2,200 pounds. Price, 
$2,250, or $3,500 for Model “R,” so-h.p. 
—Haynes Automobile Co., Kokomo, Ind. 


— 
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JACKSON MODEL “D.” 


A medium priced, new, all-around car, of 
20-h.-p. with the motor placed crossways 
under the hood. 100-inch wheel base, 32- 
inch wheels, 3 - inch tires. Engine and 
transmission hung on “three-point suspen- 
sion" system. Lubrication by Hills’ pre- 
cision oiler; 
Detachable tonneau body, double side-en- 
trance pattern. Price, $1,500.—Jackson Au- 
tomobile Co., Jackson, Mich. 


— 


BAKER ELECTRIC STANHOPE. 


A light runabout and general service 
electric car for use in cities and suburban 
districts; especially adapted for physicians. 
Weight, 975 pounds; battery, four cells; 
mileage capacity on one charge, up to 40 
miles; normal speed, 15 miles per hour. 
Price, $1,600.—The Baker Motor Vehicle 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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PEERLESS MODEL "14." 


30-h.-p., vertical, 4-cylinder motor, water- 
cooled; cylinders cast in pairs, valves on 
side, interchangeable and mechanically op- 
erated. Crank shaft, connecting rods and 
bearings readily accessible; all gears cov- 
ered and oiled by “splash” system. Float- 
feed, automatic type carbureter; batteries 
and jump-spark ignition. Stearing gear of 
irreversible type; foot and hand brakes of 
positive action, with "equalizers" to dis- 
tribute the power as applied to either. 
Price, $3,750.—Peerless Motor Car Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


AS ' 
THE'G GV 


High-grade French car “for town or 
country," 4-cycle type, guaranteed for one 
year against any defects in materials or 
construction. Price of this model, $7,800, 
complete in New York; speed up to 40 
miles per hour. Also touring cars up to 
50-h.-p. and seating eight people; $4,000 to 
$9,000 for chassis delivered in this country. 
—Charron, Girardot & Voigt, New York 
City; N. Y. 


POPE-WAVERLEY SURREY. 


Two-seated electric carriage, equipped 
with two 3-h.-p. motors, improved design, 
each capable of 100% overload; speed up 
to 15 miles per hour. Battery, 42 cells of 
9 C. B. National; foot and electric brakes; 
side lever steering. Straight sill, panel 
seat; length, 8 feet 1 inch; wheel base, 6 
feet £15 inches. Price, $1,500.— Pope Motor 
Car Co., Waverley Dept., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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MARMON TOURING CAR. 


Power increased from 20 to 22-24-h.-p.; 
width of tonneau also increased; otherwise 
substantially as in 1905. Double three- 
point suspension, of original and exclusive 
design, by means of which the engine and 
transmission are carried entirely on the 
lower frame. The body is carried on the 
upper frame; each frame pressed steel, sus- 
pended on three pivotal points. Four-cyl- 
inder, four-cycle, air-cooled engine, 41⁄4- 
inch bore, 4-inch stroke, set at an angle of 
go degrees. Price, $2,500.—Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DURYEA TOURING CAR. 


Three-cylinder motor, 5-inch bore by 5- 
inch stroke: 25-30-h.-p., water-cooled. Tu- 
bular radiator, pump and thermo syphon 
circulation; special Duryea planetary trans- 
mission. Two speeds forward and reverse; 
direct drive on the high speed. Wheel base, 
96 inches; tread, 56, or option of purchaser; 
weight of car, r,400 pounds. Price, $2,000. 


—Duryea Power Co., Reading, Pa. 


CHADWICK TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder vertical engine, 40-h.-p., 
s-inch bore by 6-inch stroke; irreversi- 
ble worm-and-segment steering gear; spe- 
cial change gear system. Price, chassis 
separate, $3,800; complete car, with alum- 
inum body end all fittings, $5,000.— Fair- 
mount Engineering Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
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GROUT GASOLINÉ TOURING CAR. 


A new gasoline product of a factory 
heretofore confined to steam automobiles. 
28-30-h.-p., 4-cylinder balanced motor, cyl- 
inders cast separately, 444x5. Float feed 
carbureter, with automatic auxiliary air in- 
let, high tension ignition, one coil, with dis- 
tributor; improved water cooling system. 
Sliding gear traasmission, three speeds for- 
ward and one reverse, controlled by one 
lever. Side entrance surrey body; weight 
of car, 1,800 pounds; price, $1,800.—Grout 
Bros. Automobile Co., Orange, Mass. 


GALE MODEL "E." 


Double side-entrance tonneau, carrying 
five passengers; angle and channel steel 
frame, hot riveted. Double-opposed hori- 
zontal motor, with 5x5 cylinders, capable 
of making 1,500 revolutions per minute. 
Will develop 18 brake h.-p. at 1,200 revolu- 
tions. Weight, about 1,700 pounds. Price, 
$1,250; with cape top, storm curtains, $1,325. 
—The Western Tool Works, Galesburg, Ill. 


WOODS’ TOURING CAR. 


4o-h.-p. engine; 4 individual cylinders, 5- 
inch by 5-inch; mechanically operated inlet 
valves. Transmission by double roller chain; 
three speeds forward and one reverse, 
through sliding gears. Pullman“ body 
with interior electric lights. Price, 83.5004 
Woods Electric Vehicle Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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22-26-H.-P. AEROCAR. 


Pressed steel frame, hung on 4 strong 
road wheels by long springs. Four cylin- 
ders; 104-inch wheel base. Shaft drive; 
sliding gear transmission; three speeds and 
reverse. Tool box on running board; 9- 
inch road clearance. Carries five passen- 
gers; speed, up to 45 miles per hour. 
Weight, 2,000 pounds. Fully equipped, 
ready for the road, including two large gas 
headlights, $2,800.— The Aerocar Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


DARRACQ LIMOUSINE. 


High-grade French car; 4-cylinder motor, 
developing 20-32-h.-p. Wheel base, 121 
inches; weight, approximately, 2,300 pounds; 
prices up to $9,000. Three forward speeds 
and one reverse, controlled by one lever 
under wheel; irreversible steering. Inter- 
nal expansion brakes, acting on brake 
drums on the driving shaft and on the rear 
wheels; spring drive, fitted to clutch, obvi- 
ating shocks on transmission. — The Amer- 
ican Darracq Automobile Co., New York. 


MORS LIMOUSINE. 


A French car of moderate power and 
most modern construction and equipment. 
Pressed steel frame, supported on four 
strong road wheels by long springs; gear 
box suspended in frame. 24-32-h.-p. gaso- 
line motor, water cooled; four speeds for- 
ward and reverse gear, all actuated by one 
lever. Price, $9,000, with six months’ guar- 
. itee against defective material or con- 
struction.—Mors-American Agency, New 


York. 


MODEL “L” PREMIER. 
20-24 actual h.-p., vertical, 4 cylinder mo- 


tor, tandem, 4%-inch bore by 4%-inch 
stroke. "Premier" type, sliding gear trans- 


mission, three speeds forward and reverse, 
hung upon sub-írame from crank-case to 
center cross member of frame; 106-inch 
wheel base. Side-door entrance detachable 
tonneau, seating five people, mounted on 
full elliptic springs. Full lamp equipment, 
generator and tube horn; cast aluminum 
curved dash. Price, $2,250.— The Premier 
Motor Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CLEVELAND TOURING CAR. 


A new model; 30-35-h.-p. gasoline engine, 
water cooled, 4 cylinders; Sims-Bosch mag- 
neto; make-and-break ignition; float-feed 
carbureter. Sliding gear transmission, three 
speeds forward and one reverse; shaft drive 
on rear axle, clutch driven hub. Wheel 
base, 104 inches; cold rolled pressed steel 
frame; aluminum under bonnet covering 
engine and transmission. Victoria or double 
phaeton tulip side entrance; price, $3,500 to 
$5,000, according to body and equipment.— 
Cleveland Motor Car Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1906 RELIANCE. 


Double opposed, 2-cylinder, horizontal 
motor; 22-h.-p.; cylinders, 54-inch bore by 
51-inch stroke. Sliding gear transmission, 
two speeds forward and reverse; chain 
drive. Carrying capacity, five persons up 
20 per cent grade on direct drive. Weight, 
1.850 pounds; price, $1,250.—The Reliance 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
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WELCH TOURING CAR. 


Four-cylinder vertical motor, developing 
50 actual h.-p. Pressed steel frame; 118- 
inch wheel base; 40-inch half-elliptic springs 
front, 45-inch full elliptic springs rear. 
Mechanical operating valves, integral cam 
and cam shaft, spherical combustion cham- 
ber, automatic lubrication; internal ex- 
panding brakes. '"Welch" two-speed trans- 
mission, with individual multiple disc clutch 
system. Seven-passenger double-entrance 
body, fitted with patented detachable Li- 
mousine top; weight, 3,200 pounds. Prices, 
$4,250 and $5,000.—Welch Motor Car Co., 
Pontiac, Mich. 


THE Xu A erage TOURING 
AR. 


A powerful, light touring car, with very 
wide side-entrance doors; designed to 
carry four or five persons with comfort 
and speed. 20-h.-p., gasoline motor, water 
cooled; 4 cylinders, ‘“3-point support.” 
Bevel-gear drive and silent-gear shifting 
devices; all working parts easily accessible 
for inspection and adjustment. Price, 
$2,500.—The J. Stevens Arms and Tool Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


45-H.-P. MERCEDES. 
The product of the most famous German 


GLIDE TOURING CAR. 


Double side-entrance tonneau, with indi- 
vidual front seats, seating capacity, five per- 


automobile factory, imported exclusively 
for high-class trade. New features for 1906 


include direct drive on the fourth speed; sons. Wheel base, 103 inches; "standard" 


transmission gear enclosed in front; axles 
1% inches higher, with stronger springs 
for American roads, half-elliptic pattern; 
new clutch oiling system. 45-h.-p., 4-cylin- 
der gasoline motor, cylinders cast in pairs, 
118 M. M. bore by 145 M. M. stroke. 
Prices on application to Smith & Mabley, 
Incorporated, importers, New York. 


tread; 32-inch, artillery type wood wheels; 
32x4-inch tires. Frame, fenders and run- 
board pressed steel; bevel gear drive on 
rear axle; planetary transmission, running 
in oil  Four-cylinder vertical motor in 
front, developing 36-h.-p. Price, $3,000, 
cape top at reasonable extra cost.—The 
Bartholomew Co., Peoria, Ill. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The editorial department of the American Illustrated Magazine" will be 
glad to supply additional information of these and other 1906 automobiles upon 
receipt of inquiries from subscribers. In a majority of cases the single car 
shown in this review is but one of several models made by the same concern. 
They differ in price, specifications and equipment and suit various conditions 
of use; their exclusion is simply a matter of space. 

It frequently happens that the particular automobile you may be looking foris, 
is some other one of a line of which only a single representative model can be 
shown in this annual review. A few others, equally good, were not ready for 
the photographer when it was necessary to send this copy of the Magazine to 
press. Subscribers are not obliged, therefore, to zonfine their inquiries to those 
shown here; in short, the invitation to correspond with our editorial department 
is a broad and general one. — The Editors. 


Arthur Train 


Mr. Train is an Assistant District Attorney of New 
York County and so his articles on famous crim- 
inal trials which are appearing in this magazine 
are made frum human material which he has had 
the most intimate opportunity to study. Mr. 
Train’s reputation as a story-teller was first made 
by his volume, “McAllister and His Double.“ 


Photographing a Tanager's nest eighty-one feet in the air 


Showing the difficulties overcome by W. L. Finley and Herman T. Bohlman in 
securing Standard bird photographs such as the series printed in this number. 
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Some Remarkable Things the United States Reclamation Service is 
Doing—Eleven Projects Approved and Seven to be Completed in 
1908 which Together will Mean the Cultivation of a Desert Area of 
1,009,000 Acres—Turning a River Across the Continental Divide 


By Julian Willard Helburn 


AST winter, two years and a 
half after the United States 
had announced, by the pas- 
sage of the Reclamation Act, 
its intention of going into 
the irrigation business, the 
ment, veteran of the great 
irrigation works of India and Egypt, sent 
over a commission of engineers to see what 
kind of start its younger sister was making. 
The engineers were taken into the most 
desolate spots of Nevada and Arizona, the 
heart of the Great American Desert, and 
shown the works of the Truckee-Carson 
and Salt River projects—dams, tunnels, 
highroads, miles on miles of concrete-lined 
canals. 

“Two years and a half! one of them ex- 
claimed. In England we would not have 
begun one such undertaking without twenty 
years of preparation." 

This was not British ultra-conservatism; 
English engineers are as progressive as our 
own. It meant onlv what all good engin- 
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eers know, that the data absolutely prelim- 
inary to a large irrigation scheme take one 
to two decades to collect. The irrigable 
area, the size of the canals, the height and 
strength of the dams, all depend on the vol- 
ume of the water supply, which cannot be 
properly determined in less than ten years. 
Not only does the flow of a stream vary with 
the season—it changes its tactics, and per- 
haps its course, every few years. And with 
the knowledge of what it will do must go 
intimate knowledge of the geology, meteor- 
ology and chemistry of its whole basin that 
may take nearly as long to acquire. 

We did not have to import this informa- 
tion from England. Our arid regions are . 
dotted with silent witnesses to its truth, 
misfit irrigation works built without ade- 
quate knowledge of the conditions. The 
great Sweetwater dam, near San Diego, was 
built to irrigate 90,000 acres, at an assess- 
ment, if I remember correctly, of something 
like $400 an acre for the cost of the works. 
The dam was built to fit a natural site, by a 
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Sunset on Salt River 


distinguished engineer. And it was a trib- 
ute to his skill, a model of dams. 

By a most unfortunate accident, it turned 
out that there wasn’t enough water in the 
Sweetwater River to really moisten the 
foundations of the dam. Most of the $400 
acres went dry. The dam has been filled 
just once, by a freshet that poured merrily 
over it, damaged the works and flooded the 
country. 

Eleven years ago a prominent consulting 
expert was called to build a big irrigation 
canal near Leadville, Colo. He warned the 
promoters that they had not taken due 
account of the soil conditions, which he 
thought unfavorable. ou build the 
canal, Mr. Foote,” they told him, ‘‘and 
we'll fill it." 

Mr. Foote built the canal and the pro- 
moters planned to open it with appropriate 
ceremony. Observation trains, running on 
special tracks along the canal, were to keep 
pace with the water as it rushed down its 
new bed. School children were to parade 
and sing anthems. Little girls in white 
frocks were to strew flowers. The whole 
neighborhood was to keep holiday. 

The moment came; the gates were 
opened. The trains stood with steam up,the 
little girls clutched their posies, the school 
children took a long breath; no water. Ten 
anxious minutes passed; no water. Per- 
haps they had been mistaken; it would take 
time for the stream to moisten and fill its 
new channel. They waited an hour, two 
hours; no water. The ceremonies collapsed; 
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the celebrants departed, all very wrathful. 

The water never did get down that canal. 
It was sucked up by the spongy oil as fast 
as it arrived; and it carried no silt to choke 
the pores of its channel. The ditch was as 
useful as an aqueduct of blotting paper. 

Facing a score of such precedents, the 
Reclamation Service, at its very birth, 
plunged precipitately into a series of under- 
takings seven times as vast as the Panama 
Canal, began operations at once in nearly a 
dozen parts of the country, startled Euro- 
pean governments by the speed of its work, 
and astonished their representatives by its 
scientific design and workmanlike perform- 
ance. It dispensed altogether with the ten 
years of indispensable preparation. 

For these ten years the nation is indebted 
chiefly to Mr. Frederick Haynes Newell. 
Mr. Newell has done his best to set his light 
under a bushel, but since he has been chief 
engineer of the Reclamation Service, it bids 
fair to set the bushel afire. On his gradua- 
ton from the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology he entered the Hydrographic 
Branch of the United States Geological 
Survey at the bottom, measuring streams 
and recording instruments. The position 
did not fit him. Neither did the one above 
it. After a while he found himself Chief 
Hydrographer of the United States and, as 
no higher position has yet been created in 
his line, he had to stay there over a decade. 
Forthwith he began plotting a better place. 
Ten years before the nation found it out, 
he foresaw the necessity of national irriga- 
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tion and commenced to lay its foundations. 
His men scoured the country, he with them. 
They say he has first-hand knowledge of 
every stream in the country, and knows 
more about water in its native haunts than 
any other man alive. Every irrigable acre 
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in the West was mapped in the Washington 
office. Every stream was watched as ten- 
derly as a sick child. Every potential 
reservoir site was charted and surveyed, 
every canal route traced. When the legisla- 
tion came, the whole public domain was 
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The Shoshone Falls of the Snake River, above the Minidoka Project 
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completely tabulated and ready for water. 

The Reclamation Act of June 17, 1902, 
provided that the proceeds of the sale of 
public lands in thirteen States and three 
Territories known as the Public Land 
States," less a deduction of five per cent. 
for a school fund, should be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
for the reclamation of arid lands in those 
States and Territories. The reclaimed lands 
are to be subject to homestead entry, and 
settlers on them are to repay in ten annual 
instalments their pro rata share of the irriga- 
tion works, thus making the fund a per- 
manent one. Private lands included in Gov- 
ernment irrigation projects must be divided 
into farm units of not over 160 acres, of 
which the owner must sell all but one to 
genuine settlers. If he balks, the Govern- 
ment leaves his land dry. This cuts out the 
land shark. 

The direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior“ consisted virtually in turning over 
most of the Hydrographic Branch, with 
reinforcements, to Mr. Newell as the Recla- 
mation Service, and telling him to go 
ahead." Mr. Newell had already gone 
ahead: he had ordered the preliminary sur- 
vey of the Salt River project nine months 
before the Reclamation Act was passed. 
Thirteen months after the Act the first con- 
tract was let, and on the third anniversary 
of its passage Senator Newlands, of Nevada, 
turned water into the big diversion canal of 
the Truckee-Carson project. This water 
will raise crops next spring on 50,000 acres 
of the Carson Sink, famed since the gold 
rush of ’49 as the most merciless desert on 
the transcontinental trail. 


At the time of writing, eleven projects are 


under way in eleven States, all to be opened 
by 1908. Seven others have been approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and several 
of them will be under actual construction 
before this appears in print. Together, these 
projects mean the settlement and cultivation 
of a now desert area of 1,909,000 acres— 
nearly twice as large as the fertile Imperial 
Valley, which the Colorado River is wiping 
off the map as fast as the Reclamation Ser- 
vice can prepare substitutes for it; half 
again as large as the sovereign State of Dela- 
ware, and so rich, so warm and so evenly 
moistened that each acre will produce as 
much as two acres in Delaware. 

That's just the beginning—the thin end 
of the wedge. It has been achieved in the 
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face of unheard-of difficulties. A body of 
highly-trained, seasoned men, with a con- 
sulting board of the chief engineering 
specialists of the country, the Reclamation 
Service has tackled the most hopeless prob- 
lems and found the most daring and brilliant 
solutions. The two highest dams in the 
world, the longest tunnel in the country, a 
dam on a foundation of sand, reservoirs a 
thousand miles from the land they are to 
supply, the transfer of rivers from one water- 
shed to another, and of one river across the 
Continental Divide, are mere incidents of its 
programme. To store water for two coun- 
ties in South Dakota, it is building the largest 
embankment in the world, a dam contain- 
ing 1,590,000 cubic yards of earth. Thirty- 
one such dams would fill the Culebra Cut. 
To raise corn and beets on 400 square miles 
of the Goshen Hole, the great plain bor- 
dered by steep cliffs in Eastern Wyoming 
and the level prairies of Western Nebraska, 
it is bringing water from :he middle of 
Wyoming, 140 miles, by a $5,000,000 ditch, 
the size of a ship canal. On the Oregon- 
California line it is remodeling the whole 
face of a tract of 400 square miles. Half of 
this is now sage brush, the other half is 
occupied by Klamath and Tule Lakes. 
The Reclamation Service is preparing to 
drain the lakes and use the water that now 
fills them to irrigate their own beds and the 
surrounding country. Incidentally it has 
brought the United States into complica- 
tions once with Canada and twice with 
Mexico, and in each case has found the 
master key to the situation. 

The highest dam in the world is part of 
the Shoshone project, which will introduce 
the arts of peace and plenty on 200 square 
miles of the Big Horn Basin, the pet haunt 
of the bison, the bandit, the Buffalo Bill, 
and the other stock characters of five-cent 
literature. Its task is to back up the waters 
of the Shoshone, one of our wildest torrents, 
in a granite canyon 1,400 feet deep and about 
as wide in proportion as a saw kerf. The 
reservoir it forms, with an area of only ten 
square miles, will average 69 feet in depth 
and hold over 620,000,000 tons of water. 
Naturally, the dam that is to withstand this 
enormous pressure will not look much like 
an ordinary dam. It will be a block of solid 
masonry with almost exactly the dimensions 
of the Park Row Building in New York, 
thicker for the most part than it is wide, 
more than twice as high as it is thick, and 
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The Devils Slide, by which Mr. Fellows and his companion escaped from 
the Gunnison Canyon 


fitted into its site like a marker into a crib- the bottom, like the walls, appeared to be 
bage board. Its height will be 310 feet, solid granite, but the diamond drills, with 
nearly a quarter of which will be below the which every foundation is tested, after biting 
bed of the stream. When the site was chosen through thirty feet of the stone, struck sand. 
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More granite—and more sand. The true 
bed, choked with gigantic boulders from the 
canyon walls, was not struck for 65 feet. 

The pertinacity that, not satisfied with 29 
feet of solid granite for a foundation, went 
further—and averted the worst washout in 
history—is fairly typical of the Reclamation 
Service. 

The Roosevelt Dam, named for the Presi- 
dent, is 40 feet lower than the Shoshone, 
and after it the highest in the world. It is 
dropped about 40 miles from anywhere, 
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ceeded by a hundred miles of highway, a 
power plant, a saw mill, and a cement mill 
that cost Uncle Sam $100,000 and saved 
over half a million in the cost of cement. 
The actual construction of the dam is now 
going on night and day. 

Near the western edge of Colorado the 
Uncompahgre River flows through a broad, 
fertile valley, one of the Colorado garden 
spots from which melons are shipped all 
over the country. The river is weak and 
suffices for only part of its basin. The upper 
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in the middle of the Arizona cactus desert, 
and will insure the irrigation of 200,000 
acres of the driest land, to use the native 
phrase, between Death Valley and Hell.“ 
To do this it will store nearly twenty-three 
times as much water as the great Croton 
Dam in New York; Salt River and Tonto 
Creek, working together, will need two years 
to fill it. Like the Shoshone, it cost a vast 
deal of labor before it could be begun. The 
Shoshone site was practically inaccessible 
until eight miles of wagon road had been 
blasted and tunneled out of the overhanging 
canyon walls. The Roosevelt was pro- 


levels are dry. A few miles away, across a 
high ridge, the Vernal Mesa, the Gunnison 
River has cut one of the deepest, wildest 
canyons in the country. Its torrential flow 
of 600,000 acre feet a year (the acre foot, 
the standard irrigation unit, is the amount 
of water that will cover an acre one foot 
deep—43,560 cubic feet) reaches scarcely 
an acre of arable land. The idea of tunnel- 
ing the Vernal Mesa and bringing the Gun- 
nison to the aid of the Uncompahgre was 
conceived long before Newell conceived the 
Reclamation Service. Private enterprise 
prospected it, and gave it up. The State 


Boring for bedrock 


The use of the diamond drill in locating dam sites. The drill has struck 
an underground watercourse, making an unexpected artesian well. 


seriously considered it, and gave it up. The 
expense was enormous; beside, the Gunni- 
son Canyon was inaccessible. Many had 
attempted to traverse it; some had returned 
the way they entered, others had not . . . 


The project became a dream, a castle in 
Spain. 

In the formation of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice, A. L. Fellows, now State Engineer of 
North Dakota, was Supervising Engineer 
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Testing the water of Cherry Creek, Sait River Project, Arizona 


for Colorado. Newell, unperturbed, had 
marked the Gunnison project feasible; Fel- 
lows, unperturbed, marked it immediate. 
Its cost was not too great for Uncle Sam’s 
pocket, its dangers were not too great for 
Uncle Sam's supervising engineers. He set 
his men to surveying the Uncompahgre end, 
500 


and undertook to survey the Gunnison Can- 
yon himself. 

Fellows went into the canyon with one 
companion, a young mountaineer, and an 
inflated rubber mattress—no boat could 
stand the trip. The mattress bore their 
instruments and a few provisions and gave 
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them, beside, enough support to swim with; 
it could not carry their weight. 

The record of the trip rivals that of Major 
Powell’s famous reconnaissance of the Grand 
Canyon. Throughout, they had almost no 
rest, and almost no respite from danger. 
By night they caught a few hours’ sleep, 
half drenched and half frozen. By day 
they were in and out of the water half a 
dozen times an hour, dragging mattress and 
kit over great boulders, edging dizzily along 
the rock-face or shooting rapids, clinging 
to the mattress for dear life, half choked in 
the wild rush of water. One particular 
stretch of ten miles took them four days to 
traverse. 

The point of the feat is that they were not 
exploring but surveying; marking every 
foot of their progress with the instruments, 
scanning every turn of the rock wall for a 
tunnel site. 

The climax came at a point where the 
canyon turned abruptly at right angles. By 
the little beach where they landed to take 
counsel, the water slid with gathering speed, 
struck the opposite wall roaring and foam- 
ing, and disappeared around the bend. 
What happened beyond the bend they 
didn’t know; they didn’t want to. But they 
seemed destined to find out. Only a fly 
could scale the canyon wall; even a snake 
could not return against that current. They 
took five minutes to make all fast. They 
were surprised to find that those five min- 
utes had not turned their hair gray. Then 
they pushed off and the current took them. 
They were whirled through a momentary 
hell of water and thunder, and shot out into 
—as quiet a little pool as ever lay in the 
shadow of a cliff. 

On the twelfth day they met shipwreck in 
earnest. The mattress, the provisions and 
most of the instruments went down stream 
in decimal fractions. But the survey was 
practically complete. Fellows had chosen 
two tunnel sites, and the records were safe 
in oilskin wrappings next his body. They 
struggled on, starved and exhausted, and 
reached the Devil’s Slide, the sole exit from 
the canyon, two days later, more dead than 
alive. The illustration shows better than 
any words what kind of climbing the Devil’s 
Slide is. In three hours, they scarcely know 
how, they reached the top, and collapsed 
into the arms of the relief party. 

To-day a fourteen-mile road makes the 
two-thousand-foot descent into the canyon, 
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a power house has been built at its foot, and 
the tunnel, the longest in the country, is 
rapidly eating its way at $40 a foot through 
the 30,000 feet of the Vernal Mesa. 

The Yuma project has made more trouble 
than any of the others. The irrigable area is 
relatively small, but the Colorado River is 
the biggest and most intractable that the 
Reclamation Service has yet had to harness. 
Not content with the bad habits of our West- 
ern streams, it has borrowed some hoary 
wiles from the Nile and the Ganges. From 
its 225,000 square miles of basin, it drains 
annually eleven million acre feet of water 
and a good deal of land as well. It's the 
dirtiest river in the country; the Missouri 
and the Rio Grande are limpid by contrast. 
In flood time it carries 1,500,000 tons of silt 
past Yuma every day. This silt is so fine 
that it does settle entirely on standing forty- 
eight hours, so rich that it brings $4 an acre 
as fertilizer, and so thick that it unfits the 
water for almost any use. 

The Colorado tears its way through the 
Grand Canyon and similar country, all con- 
spicuously lacking in reservoir sites, to a 
point a few miles above Yuma, where it 
issues onto the flattest of flat deltas. With 
its genial summer warmth of 120?, the Yuma 
Valley is the hottest spot in the country; 
with its annual rainfall of 23 inches, it is one 
of the driest spots on earth. Here the river 
loses its speed and deposits its silt. The 
deposits have gradually built up its bed, so 
that it runs from Yuma to the sea on a 
natural aqueduct, a cup-topped ridge high 
above the surrounding country. When the 
floods come, in the early summer, it spills 
over and inundates the valley for miles, cov- 
ering it with a laver of silt. During the rest 
of the year the land is parched. 

The conditions are exactly those of the 
Nile Valley. The date palm, which grows 
nowhere else on the continent, flourishes 
here. So do the olive and the pineapple. 
The growing season lasts 365 days in the 
year. Yuma oranges, Yuma vegetables 
ripen two weeks or more before those of the 


rest of the country. Given irrigation, the 


valley, with its steady heat and inexhausti- 
ble soil, will be literally a forcing bed, one 
great unglazed hothouse. 

The task of the Reclamation Service was 
three-fold: to induce the river to give over 
its starve-and-surfeit method of water- 
supply in favor of steady irrigation to store 
water without a reservoir site, and to dis- 


Reversing a geological period 


Turning a river from Hudson Bay to the Gulf: 


the dam that is to back the waters of the St. 


Mary to the requisite height, and the canal that ts to take them across the Continental Divide. 


tribute water no better adapted to ordinary 
irrigation works than cold molasses. 

Stopping the inundations was a simple 
though expensive undertaking, a matter of 
raising the walls of the natural aqueduct too 
high for the river to spill over. The Colo- 
rado and its tributary, the Gila, are being 
lined with miles and miles of earthern 
levees, the first perfect levees ever built. 
They are constructed on a three to one 
slope, i. e., their width at base is six or seven 
times their height. 'This means absolute 
resistance to the water, but at so great an 
expense for material that it has never been 
attempted before. 

The storage problem was hidden at first 
by the existence of a beautiful natural reser- 
voir site, a long basin at the edge of the hills, 
just above Yuma. The engineers intended 
to throw a storage dam across the mouth of 
the basin, until they called in the diamond 
drills to find bed rock. The drills went 
down through nine hundred feet of unvary- 
ing silt. The silt didn't quit at nine hundred 
feet, but the drills did. It seemed that they 
were hunting the bottom of a second Grand 
Canyon, filled to the brim with the scourings 
of the first. 

The tremendous pressure on a storage 
dam, of course, makes a bed rock founda- 
tion indispensable. The engineers went up 
stream hunting a site. They reached the 
point where the Colorado is formed by the 
confluence of the Green and the Grand, 
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without finding one. Finally they found their 
sites: a dam for the Grand in the Gore Can- 
yon, in Northwestern Colorado, a dam for 
the Green in Wyoming. For a project on 
the Mexican boundary they had had to go 
more than half way to Canada for their 
water supply. When the project is com- 
plete the mighty Colorado, the sculptor of 
the Grand Canyon, will cease to exist; it 
will be merely the outlet channel for the 
reservoirs of the Reclamation Service. 

To utilize the broth that does duty for 
water in the Colorado, the Reclamation 
engineers took a leaf from the cook book. 
They determined to let the river—the whole 
Colorado River—settle, and pour it off. 
The delusive reservoir site was available 
as a settling basin. It would not support a 
storage dam—but they knew more than one 
way to skin a cat. They are building a dam 
of the India weir pattern, a flat sill of 
masonry, 267 feet wide and 1g feet high, 
across the channel. The silt goes under it, 
the water goes over it. But its immense 
weight and spread keeps it in place, and while 
it does not stop the water, it banks i. up 
six feet above low water level, making a ten 
mile lake in the natural basin and allowing 
the water to slacken and partially to settle. 
In the brief respite not much of the silt is 
really deposited, yet the top foot of water 
becomes comparatively clear and the canals, 
heading laterally on the sides of the basin 
just above the dam, draw off this top foot 
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and no more. Simple, really, isn't it? 

In the Yuma project international diffi- 
culties begin to complicate the physical 
obstacles. By the terms of our treaty with 
Mexico the Colorado is a navigable stream, 
and any diversion of its waters is a menace 
to navigation and a breach of treaty. No 
one but a few weatherbeaten ducks ever 
dreamed of navigating the Colorado, and 
for all the Mexican Government cares we 
might divert its waters to Medicine Hat. 
But the lower Colorado delta, below the 
Mexican line, is marvelously rich, unim- 
proved land, even richer than the Yuma 
Valley, and quite naturally has passed from 
the ingenuous Latin-American to the hands 
of American promoters. These gentlemen, 
seeing their potential water supply gliding 
down the Reclamation canals, are pressing 
Mexico to call a halt on the Yuma project. 

If she does, the Reclamation Service will 
quote Adam's retort to Eve, You bit first.“ 
The California Development Company was 
organized a few years ago to irrigate the 
Imperial Valley of California by a canal 
from the Colorado, and applied to the War 
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Department for permission to head its canal 
on the river just above the Mexican line. 
The War Department had no jurisdiction 
and replied that it didn’t care in the 
least possible degree what the company 
did. This the company took for permis- 
sion. Then the Yuma project was launched. 
The company sniffed trouble afar, obtained 
a license from Mexico and moved its canal 
head across the border. Wherefore, if the 
treaty is to be observed, Mexico will be held 
to the first accounting. 

But these bickerings are likely to be for- 
gotten in the shadow of a great catastrophe. 
Forsaking its old bed, the Colorado is pour- 
ing down the California Development 
Company's canal into the sunken Im- 
perial Valley, from which there is no 
exit. There are fears that the stream cannot 
be turned, and that the whole valley is 
doomed. Treaty or no treaty, the lower 
delta will get no water till the great sunken 
cup is full and the river spills back into its 
old course. But that is a story by itself. 

Our other complication with Mexico 
concerns the water rights to the Rio Grande 
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Why the Government work ts in demand. 
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The law of water right is adamant: whoever 
first settles on a stream and diverts its waters 
for irrigation has right to as much water 
as his land may need, no matter who settles 
above or below him. Now the first settlers 
on the Rio Grande were certain copper- 
colored persons of American extraction, 
and their irrigation systems, crude but 
extensive, have been in use in Chihuahua and 
Oahuila from the time of Leif Ericsson to 
this day. When the Texas ranchers needed 
water, however, they did not worry about 
the rights of the aborigines or their Mexican 
heritors. They took the water, and as the 
Rio Grande is no more than a trickle in the 
dry season, Mexico went dry. Likewise the 
New Mexican ranchers took the water, and 
Texas went dry. Presently the Colorado 
ranchers discovered that the upper valley 
of the Rio Grande produced the finest 
crops on earth. They took any amount 
of water; New Mexico went dry. Anon 
there was the deuce to pay from Denver to 
the Gulf. Mexico had its fingers in Texas’s 
throat. Texas had Mexico’s head under one 
arm and was pummeling New Mexico with 
the other. New Mexico was reaching for 
Colorado with a knife. Colorado was grow- 
ing crops and saying nothing. 

Enter B. M. Hall, of the Reclamation 
Service. Mr. Hall dodged missiles for a 
while and studied the riverand the situation. 
He discovered that while there was not 
enough water in the dry season for any one, 
there was more than enough in flood time 
for every one. Then he discovered an 
enormous reservoir site at Engle, N. M. 
Then he invited the warring factions to a 
love feast, unfolded a plan, and restored 
peace in the nick of time. Thousands of 
acresof good Mexican farm lands had lapsed 
back into desert, and international relations 
were becoming strained. 

The plan involves a reservoir large enough 
to regulate the entire flow of the Rio Grande 
—the biggest artificial body of water in the 
world. It will be forty miles long and con- 
tain two million acre feet. It will be sufh- 
ciently fed by the surplus from the Colorado 
and New Mexico irrigation works above, it 
will pay out a steady stream adequate for 
the Texan and Mexican works below, and 
will have enough left to irrigate 180,000 
new acres in New Mexico and Texas. 

The Milk River project, which will re- 
claim over 7oo square miles of Northern 
Montana, is the largest yet undertaken, and 
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the difficulty with Canada stirred up by it k 
the most serious in which the Reclamatior 
Service is involved. The St. Mary River 
rises in the northwest corner of the State, 
twelve miles from the Canadian lineand close 
to the meeting point of the two Continenta) 
Divides, north-and-south and east-and-west. 
It flows direct across the border and empties 
into Hudson Bay. A few miles east, the 
Milk River rises in two forks, flows into 
Canada, follows the boundary for a hundred 
miles, turns back into Montana and empties 
into the Missouri and ultimately into the 
Gulf of Mexico. Its lower valley, in Mon- 
tana, has long been an important stock farm- 
ing country, with the first water rights. Not 
long ago the industrious Kanuck found that 
the upper valley in Canada was equally 
fertile. He took to stock farming himself, 
and incidentally took most of the water to 
which the Montana ranchers were entitled. 

The howl raised in Montana was dis- 
tinctly audible in Washington, and the 
Reclamation Service was called to the 
rescue. It promptly found a way to supply 
the Montanese without depriving the 
Kanuck. It will dam the St. Mary, a 
powerful but unused stream, near its source, 
and back its waters up to a considerable 
height, from which it will lead them in a 
canal across the Continental Divide and 
dump them into the Milk, diverting them 
from Hudson Bay to the Gulf. The aug- 
mented Milk will suffice for both Canada 
and Montana, provided the Canadians will 
agree to let the additional supply pass down 
to its rightful owners. Much as the Recla- 
mation Service esteems the industrious 
Kanuck, it is not building million dollar 
projects on American soil for his exclusive 
benefit. 

When Director Walcott, of the United 
States Geological Survey, went to Ottawa 
last winter, to get the necessary assurance, 
the Canadian Government insisted on 
changing the subject. The project was 
threatened, and the Reclamation Service 
had to find one more expedient. The diffi- 
culty is now in diplomacy, and likely to be 
favorably settled, but whichever way it is 
decided the project is now assured. If the 
Canadians promise not to disturb the new 
supply, well and good; they may keep what 
they now have. If they refuse, the water of 
the 5t. Mary will be siphoned over the 
North Fork of the Milk and emptied into 
the South Fork; the South Fork will be 
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dammed and its share of the Milk River, 
together with the entire St. Mary supply, 
will be forced back over another divide into 
Cut Bank Creek, a tributary of the Marias, 
which empties into the Missouri above the 
Milk. Finally, a canal from the lower 
Marias will carry the South Fork water, the 
St. Mary water and as much of the Marias 
water as may be needed, to the lower Milk 
Valley. 

Every irrigable acre in the United States 
is bearing crops on the map in the Washing- 
ton office, and the work of the Reclamation 
Service will not be complete till every acre 
on the map is bearing crops on the ground. 
The task is titanic. As Secretary Wilson 
says, we have no bad acres. With water, 
all our deserts would blossom as the rose, 
and the Reclamation Service has under- 
taken to find water for fifty million acres of 
them. Fifty million acres means a tract 
almost the size of Great Britain. It means 
to the United States virtually the addition of 
a fiftieth State, larger than South Dakota or 
Nebraska and richer than California, scat- 
tered, a county here and a county there, over 
the waste places of the country. 

It means, incidentally, the expenditure of 
a billion or a billion and a half of dollars— 
half the actual money of the nation. And it 
means ultimately an addition to the wealth 
and prosperity of the nation that, so far as 
money can measure it, will represent several 
billions, though the Reclamation Fund will 
probably never exceed forty or fifty mil- 
lions, and can be turned over only once in 
ten years. The present average value of 
irrigated land in this country is $47, and its 
annual crop is worth 5o per cent. more than 
the total cost of the irrigation. Even if the 
Reclamation Service can do no better by its 
settlers than the private promoter has done 
(and it is doing far better by them), it will 
add nearly two and a half billions to the 
national wealth and two billions to the 
national income. But the Service is not 
looking primarily for financial results. It 
promises to exercise a profound influence on 
the national life. While the merciless col- 
lectivism of our industrial life is crushing 
the individual into corporations and unions, 
massed capital and massed labor, the Recla- 
mation Service is working steadily to rebuild 
the last tottering stronghold of national 
individualism, agriculture, on a new and 
better basis than before. 

On the farm, the price of independence 
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was isolation. But the last two decades 
have developed a new form of rural life. 
The marvelous richness of the valleys of the 
Far West, and the fertilizing of valleys as 
rich throughout the country by irrigation, 
have produced the rural settlement, of 
which Redlands and Riverside, Cal., are 
the stock examples. Sixteen years ago Red- 
lands was a sheep pasture. It was assessed 
at seventy-five cents an acre, and its owner 
invoked high heaven because his taxes were 
exorbitant. To-day, with irrigation, its 
13,000 acres support 12,000 people, all inde- 
pendent and prosperous—so prosperous 
that one of them recently paid $50,000 for 
the perpetual right of a water supply of one 
cubic foot a second, without exciting com- 
ment. It is not a town. Its inhabitants all 
live on their farms, but where one acre sup- 
ports a family in comfort and five acres in 
affluence, thousands of farms can cluster 
into a township. The rural settlement has 
all the intercourse and touch with life of the 
town, all the independence and wholesome 
influences of the country. 

All the projects of the Reclamation Ser- 
vice are rural settlement country, where five 
to forty acres will insure the prosperity of 
the family. One or two acres intensively 
cultivated, in these fortunate valleys, make 
the farmer independent of the rest of the 
world for everything but clothing and 
luxuries. The remaining acres, cultivated 
for the market, bring him an income. Over- 
production, depression, panic, at worst can 
leave him only out at elbow. Not only is the 
Service holding its lands in small parcels for 
genuine home-seekers, in many cases it is 
providing for the actual settlements. On 
the Minidoka project in Southern Idaho, a 
year ago a dreary sage brush flat, it has 
already chosen three town sites and next 
spring will sell lots on them at public 
auction, and it asks support for a bill 
now before Congress entitling it to treat 
the proceeds of these auctions as a loan 
to the towns, repayable in ten or twenty 
years, and to use it for the installation 
of water and sewerage systems and muni- 
cipal power and lighting plants. These 
can be built far better and cheaper 
by the trained Reclamation engineers, in 
connection with the other work on the pro- 
ject, than by the towns. A similar invest- 
ment of $900,000 made in connection with 
the opening up of Oklahoma to settlers was 
a complete success. 
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“A Burns Recital” 


Mc Donald was spouting Burns with vast fluency, beating out the chorus with a 
monkey-wrench 
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A Story of the Boiler Room 


By Charles Buxton Going 
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HE river had been falling all 
i summer, and now curved 
away in a clear amber band 
NI until it was lost in the 
Great Bend ” below, but 
over its empty banks the 
tide of green had followed the receding 
waters, inch by inch, until the very mud- 
flats and bars had come into its dominion. 

As Radford came down the hill, the 
factory of the Green River Concentrat- 
ing and Pulverizing Company was spread 
below him in plan on a wide river terrace 
—a jumble of rusty-red roofed ware- 
houses, of tar-and-gravel covered sheds, 
of brick and corrugated iron and wooden 
buildings, grouped along the private rail- 
road siding and the incline track which 
led up from the wharf boat at the 
foot of the river bank. Those two 
tracks crossed each other at right angles, 
and all the lines of the factory seemed to 
converge at the point of intersection. In 
one angle of it, toward the river, stood 
the boiler house, with its high brick 
chimney; across the incline from it was the 
coal yard—a black square spanned by 
several spidery trestles, as Radford looked 
down on it. There his eye was caught by 
an unusual movement in a little knot of 
men who had gathered at the farther side 
of the coal storage, apparently in some ex- 
citement. He checked his pace to watch 
them, but could see nothing except that 
their interest seemed to be fixed upon 
something in the direction of the boiler 
house. 

** Some skylarking of that yard gang,’’ 
he thought. Fallon ought to look after 
those outside fellows more closely. 
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He went on again, moodily. 

His position in the Green River plant 
was, in fact, his first; and he had come to 
it direct from his graduation, wearing his 
new B. S.“ with all the self-conscious- 
ness and some of the obtrusiveness of a 
pair of new shoes. The Thetford Poly- 
technic, his Alma Mater, was a rather as- 
sertive institution, over-endowed and over- 
equipped. Its collections and its labora- 
tories were absolutely up-to-date; its ap- 
paratus was faultlessly correct.  Every- 
thing was provided in its most modern and 
convenient form, immediately to the stu- 
dents hand. Heat, cold, pressure, 
vacuum, air, water, electricity, were 
brought to his glass-topped and elaborately 
furnished desk, and were at his service at 
the opening of a cock, the turning of a 
switch, or the pressing of a button. It was 
like learning seamanship in the first cabin 
of the very newest liner, with the barometer 
** set fair. 

The Green River factories, on the other 
hand, were a helter-skelter assemblage of 
expedients and make-shifts. Little of the 
machinery had been built for the place in 
which it was now installed and still less for 
the use to which it was now applied. It 
had been bought second-hand, for the 
most part; it was sometimes too large and 
sometimes too small for its purpose, but 
always very cheap (for its weight); and it 
had been installed in any spaces which at 
the time seemed convenient to Andrew 
Bailey, the old superintendent. When all 
the space was filled, he put up another 
shed or tacked on another building. The 
work got in the way of itself in a dozen 
places, but somehow stumbled by ; and in 
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spite of what Radford called its **shock- 
ingly low mechanical efficiency,’’ the plant 
had made a good deal of money in the 
past, and on its established business and 
small plant investment had lived along into 
a period of much keener and abler compe- 
tition than it had had to meet in its earlier 
days. Latterly, the modern methods and 
equipments of younger rivals had begun 
to tell on it, and Radford's introduction 
to it had been at the instance of one of 
the directors who thought it might be a 
good thing to *'put a little science into 
the plant. To his mind that operation 
was closely analogous to ‘‘ putting a little 
architecture on his house.’’ 

But there were lying about the factory 
two or three pieces of apparatus, bought 
at various times over Mr. Bailey's head or 
without his approval, which he had quietly 
neglected to instal because of his con- 
temptuous estimate of their ** new-fangled 
foolishness,” and with these Radford bid 
fair to keep dishonored company. In his 
case, too, there entered an element of sus- 
picion and jealousy which might well 
make the old superintendent disposed to 
withhold opportunities from his young, 
new-school assistant. His Scotch shrewd- 
ness was keen enough to see the signs of 
the times, and to see his own incapability 
of following the road they pointed. It was 
not in human nature for him to spur on 
the new era. 

He was a short, round-bodied man, very 
hairy except as to the top of his head, 
which ran in a shining ridge between two 
fringes of dirty gray. His voice came out 
of a tangle of grizzly beard in a kind of 
husky bellow and with a reek of chewing 
tobacco. He had grown up with the 
factory, and his foremen had grown. up 
under him—men of his own stamp, who 
measured the efficiency of a workman by 
the girth of his chest and the muscles of 
his shoulders and loins. 

In such a stubborn soil, Radford's some- 
what theoretical notions of newer advanced 
wage systems and of higher ideals in works 
management had not found a crevice in 
which they might find root, and he had 
already begun to show an innate sense of 
proportion and an increasing adaptiveness 
by settling down somewhat grimly to throw 
all his effort for improvement upon a very 
few of the plainest points in the mechan- 
ical equipment. Bailey did not deign to 
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hamper his assistant's investigations or to 
object to his tests, but simply opposed a 
bulk of inertia when Radford's result took 
the form of a concrete proposal for an im- 
provement or a recommendation of a 
change. Just lately the new school and 
the old had locked horns over the ques- 
tion of ‘‘ scrapping "' an old battery of flue 
boilers of a type long obsolete. They had 
originally stood in a sawmill, and had been 
bought cheap by Bailey, years before, for 
steady service in the Green River factory. 
With a sort of sarcastic indifference he let 
Radford carry out a series of efficiency 
tests, but when the young man—with the 
air of one who has proved his case— 
brought out figures showing that the old 
boilers were making only about two-thirds 
as much steam as they should for the coal 
they burned, Bailey frankly and very pos- 
itively rejected the conclusion that new 
ones would pay. 

** Yon may be what the theery tells ye, 
Mr. Radford, but I tell ye, yon boilers is 
good for five ycars to come, or more wi' 
good handlin' and a bit patch now and 
again. I'll be pairty to no theery that 
bids ye chuck away good machinery afore 
it’s wore out. 

„But they don't get good handling, 
Mr. Bailey. Dave McDonald may be a 
good rough-and-tumble coal-passer, but 
no man who drinks as hard as he is safe 
to trust alone on that battery. 

* Is he no?"' cried Bailey, stung per- 
haps by secret recognition of the truth 
of the charge, but the more obstinately 
and clannishly determined to back his 
old fellow-countryman. ‘‘ Dave has been 
firin yon boilers safe enough for ten 
years back, Mr. Radford, and safe enough 
he'll be yet, wi’ me watchin’ him, I'm 
thinkin’, Man! ye canna hire doctors 
of feelosophy to stand in front of fire doors 
for two dollars a day! 

The advisability of a revolt against 
Bailey had been wearily revolving in his 
mind through the night and was again 
going through its cycle as he entered the 
factory this morning. He walked down 
the long alley between the sheds without 
any premonition that he was coming face 
to face with a crisis and a test. 


To him the health or disorder of the 
place was as self-revealing as the condition 
of a patient is to a physician, and by like 
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functional symptoms. He saw at once 
that the men of the yard gang were rattled. 
The very scrape of the shovels and the 
creak of the wheelbarrows spoke of a nerv- 
ous tension, and there was an unnatural 
tone and a false note in the blustering 
efforts of red Bill Fallon, the yard boss, to 
encourage his crew. 

The trouble menacing the whole factory 
at that moment was not in Fallon's juris- 
diction, and the peculiar code of ethics of 
his class—rarely violated even in the 
most critical situations—forbade his inter- 
ference. And the same code forbade that 
he should show any acknowledgment of 
the facts of the matter before his men, 
even though he knew that they were as 
familia with them as he. So his appre- 
hensions for himself, his men and the 
factory—his nervous strain in momentary 
expectation of a catastrophe, his fretted 
impatience awaiting the arrival of ‘‘one of 
the bosses —these found no outlet save 
in harrying his gang to the limits of endur- 
ance. 

It was with obvious relief that he saw 
Radford approaching, though he said with 
a heavy pretense of casualness, ** Mornin', 
Misther Radford.’’ ‘Then, stepping with 
a badly assumed carelessness out of hear- 
ing of the men: ve didn't come in by 
the fire- room? 

«No . Why?“ 

«c McDonald's howlin' dhrunk, sorr, 
and God knows what he's doin' wid the 
fires. "' 

** Is Mr. Bailey not here? 

** No, sorr.’’ 

Radford stood an appreciable moment, 
on the edge of his resolution; but he 
walked rapidly toward the boiler-room, 
getting the main facts of the story so far as 
Fallon knew it. 

McDonald had come on at seven o' clock 
with a vicious ** hold-over,’’ and a bottle 
in his pocket. Now he was crazy drunk. 
He had started out with a red hot slice 
bar, and driven the pump boat man over- 
board into the river, too frightened to do 
anything but swim across to his home. He 
had seized his coal wheeler—a boy named 
Jakey Nutt—and thrown him into the 
water tank, and now stood guard over him, 
yelling and pounding the iron tank with a 
monkey wrench. He had coupled the hose 
to the blow-off pipe, and threatened to 
turn the scalding water on anyone who en- 
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tered the room. And he was firing up like 
a frenzied devil. 

Radford was not conscious of thinking 
out the situation; it was clear before him, 
in a picture. A drunken fireman was as 
dangerous as gunpowder; he must be 
thrown out at once. An explosion, fol- 
lowed by fire, might occur at any moment; 
the men working within its possible range 
must be moved, quickly but quietly, to 
avoid panic and stampede. The deserted 
pump boat must be manned, or the factory 
water supply would run out and many im- 
portant operations come to a standstill, 
with expensive losses and further disastrous 
complications. 

He was aware of listening rather criti- 
cally to the tone of his own voice as he 
said to Fallon—a little more quietly and a 
little more rapidly than usual, as he walked 
— Tell the boys in the machine shop to 
stand by the fire pump till further orders. 
Send over for McAllister to come and fire 
until quarter time this afternoon; we'll re- 
lieve him then and give him plenty of time 
off to-night to rest up. Put Doc. Davis 
down on the pump boat, and tell him to 
get her started as soon as he can. And 
get all the men away from around the 
boiler house—Qquietly. Take them up and 
load those cars for the switch engine. Mr. 
Robinson will give you the carload orders 
—enough to keep them all busy. Stop 
at the mill as you go up and tell Reed to 
watch his gauge on the engine, and if he 
sees the steam running down fast to stop 
the feeders and let her run out clean, and 
then slow down gradually and uncouple, 
but not stop her. Let him send his men 
to you, and you put them at some other 
job till he gets started again. , Keep them 
all busy, and keep them away from the 
boiler house, do you understand? [I'll 
handle McDonald.’’ 

Fallon nodded—after one respectful 
glance of admiration—and turned back. 
Radford went on alone. 

The boiler plant stood in the angle where 
the dryer house met the inclined track 
from the river. "The one end, therefore, 
was formed by the dryer house wall; at the 
other end stood the new battery of 
boilers. The long side on the left opened 
under the incline tracks into the coal yard, 
and on the other long side, facing the coal 
yard, were two more batteries of boilers, 
the ** old threes’’ and the **old fours,’’ 
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with the brick stack between them jutting 
part way into the room in front of the set- 
ting. The old threes ’’ were under fire 
this morning. At the corner between them 
and the new battery stood a square, iron 
water box, adjoining which were the boiler 
feed pumps. It was covered over, with a 
trap-door lid at the far end; and Jakey Nutt, 
the coal wheeler, immersed in the water 
below, clutched the edges of this opening 
with sooty paws, between which his shock 
head appeared like some grotesquely soiled 
Jack-in-the box. Fortunately, McDonald, 
in his drunken muddle, had turned off the 
waste steam by which the feed water was 
usually heated nearly to the boiling point; 
so that Jakey’s unwanted bath was quite 
cold. His hair was in his eyes and the 
trickling water had washed gray streaks in 
the coal dust that grimed his face. Mc- 
Donald, standing by one corner, was spout- 
ing Burns with vast fluency, beating out 
the chorus with a monkey wrench on the 
sides of the reverberating iron. Occasion- 
ally he would break a bar to make an inef- 
fective dab at the ducking head of his coal 
passer; then, catching his rhythm again, he 
would pound out another stanza. 

When Radford entered, he was striding 
up and down, brandishing the wrench like 
a Jacobite clansman flourishing a claymore, 
and singing in a hoarse shout: 


„ Bannocks o' bear meal, 
Bannocks o' barley! 

Here's to the Highlandsman’s 
Bannocks o'—— 


** Eh, there, ye ram-stam sootie, staum- 
rel knurl! Was ye speel oot and awa 
whin I was no lookin’?’’ A feint with the 
wrench sent Jakey dodging back fearfully 
under the protecting cover of the tank. 
" Bannocks o' barley! 


u * Wha in the brulzie 

Will first cry a parley ? 
Never the lads wi' 

The bannocks o' barley.’ ” 


There was an unusual roar and hum in 
the fires under the old boilers, and the 
“ breeching"' which extended across the 
boiler fronts and carried the smoke to the 
chimney glowed dark red at several places. 
There flashed into Radford's memory a 
distinct visual recollection of the many 
patches along the bottom seams—especially 
one big D patch just over the bridge wall, 
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with another on top of it, which he had 
noticed when the last repairs were made. 
Then he caught sight of the end of a 
grate-bar hung on the lever of the safety 
valve; the steam gauge was quivering at 
ninety-five—the boilers being supposed to 
Work at sixty-five and blow off at seventy. 
He stepped up to the water gauges and 
tried the lowest of the cocks; instead of 
water, it blew a vicious jet of thin, blue 
steam. 

At the hiss of its escape McDonald 
turned sharply — **Wha'! 'n hell. 
Oo ay! 'Tis Muster Radford. Morr'n, 
Muster Radford.’ He grinned drunkenly. 
** Is no yon the guid fire I'm keepin’ the 
morr'n? Wad it no mind ye o' 


Mon fiery lake, 
Where damned devils roar and yell 
Chained to a stake?“ 


Profiting by this diversion, Jakey had 
scrambled, dripping, from the tank and 
dashed out of the back door. McDonald 
turned in time to see his draggled exit and 
to hurl after him: ***Ha! Whare ye 
gaun, ye crowlin’ ferlie?’’’ Then with a 
maudlin change, stretching out his arms to 
the door, he called: ‘Stay, my charmer, 
can you leave me? 

** McDonald,'' said Radford, you're 
drunk.“ 

„Na, na, man. Dinna ye ken 


„There's naething like the honest nappy; 
Whaur' ll ye e'er see men sae happy 
Or woman sonsie, saft an’ sappy 
"Tween morn an'— ' ” 


«That enough now," Radford broke 
in. Drop that and come here. 
one . . morn, 
As them wha like to taste the drappie 
In glass or horn?“ 


McDonald mumbled through to the end 
of his stanza. ‘‘ Ay, ay, sir. What'll ye 
be wantin’ ? ” 

„What's that grate-bar on the safety- 
valve for? 

* Eh, man, wha’ but that she wadna 
hold her steam the morr’n, but was juist 
blawin’ an’ spittin’ till she had me fair 
fashed wi’ the screech o’ her. I pu’ that 
bit bar to haud her down the while.’’ 

** Do you know how much steam you're 
carrying now? 

*"Twil be five-and-saxty to seventy 
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pun. Them’s the orders." He blinked 
and leered at the gauge. Near a hun- 
der! Hell!" He started for the ladder 
leading to the top of the boiler-setting and 
the safety valve, but stopped as if lassoed 
at Radford’s sharp command: 

* Come here! Don't touch that valve! 
Where's your water? 

„There —ye' ll see it yon." Davie 
pointed unsteadily to the gauge glass. 
** "Tis standin’ at the middle gauge. Do 
ye no see? 

** Come here and look!’’ At the tone 
of Radford's voice an uncertain fear seized 
upon McDonald. He came, staggering 
slowly. Don't you see that’s a mud line 
on the glass? It’s empty. Try the bot- 
tom gauge. 

McDonald pushed it, and jumped back 
as the thin, dry steam whistled out. 


** Wait!" he ** Wait, now, till 
I'll start the pump!“ 
‘ Stop!" Radford had him by the col- 


lar and spun him around facing the boil- 
ers. Don’t you move a foot toward 
that pump. Close your dampers up, tight. 
Open all your fire doors and deaden your 
fires! He set a cold edge on his voice. 
** Your top flues and plates are about red- 
hot. If you let any water in on them now, 
or if you don't get them cooled down 
mighty quick, you'll go out of here just 
ahead of the boilers and land in a place 
where there's blamed little chance to cool 
down anything. 

Behind the sheet-iron breeching the 
mouths of the flues pointed, like a masked 
battery, straight at them. So far every- 
thing had held, and if conditions inside 
the boiler could be kept smoothly balanced 
until the pressure was all off and the over- 
heated iron above the water-line was cooled 
down, all might still be well. The great risk 
now lay in the chance that water might be 
thrown up onto these fiercely hot plates— 
either by being pumped in, as McDonald 
had purposed, or by surging up within the 
boilers on the sudden opening of a steam 
valve, or even by the **foaming"' of the 
water still remaining. Water striking the 
superheated iron would flash into steam 
with a sudden bursting pressure which 
nothing could withstand. And this might 
occur at any moment. One of the flues 
might collapse and sweep the whole fire- 
room with a roaring, scalding deluge of 
steam—or the whole battery mjght go off 
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with one shattering explosion. Radford 
remembered afterwards that he had been 
wondering whether he would hear the 
crash before the sweep of steam and fire 
struck him; at the time, however, he was 
conscious chiefly of an uncomfortable feel- 
ing along his spine—as if his nerves were 
twisted into kinks—and of a great weari- 
ness at the long, blind suspense which 
must be endured until the flues could 
slowly cool and every pound of steam be 
drawn off, leaving the boilers absolutely 
still and quiet. His tense feeling had 
already turned against McDonald in a hot, 
angry desire to make him writhe and sweat 
out his drunken folly in a frenzy of work 
and of fright. 

** Jump at it now!” he yelled. ** You've 
made your job, and, by thunder, you 
shan’t shirk it! Get your ashes up on top 
of your fires all along. Cover them clear 
back to the bridge-wall! ’’ 

McDonald, already bathed in sweat, 
swung the shovel like a demon, but Rad- 
ford kept close behind him, driving him to 
more and more desperate exertion. 

That will do for number one. Now 


then get at number two Cover 
that red spot there Now, num- 
ber three. Use green coal, then, if the 
ashes have given out. Now start at 


number one again, and draw your fires. 
Pull a small slice at a time and pull it clean 
to the bars!’’ 

The fire-room, thick with sulphurous 
smoke from half burned coal, glowed to 
its farthermost corner with the fierce red- 
ness and stifling heat of the open furnaces, 
and the flare and splutter of the coals still 
flaming where they had been pulled for- 
ward onto the brick floor. Among and 
over these scorching heaps McDonald 
lunged and tugged at the furnaces, now 
staggering back for momentary shelter 
from the fierce radiation, now wrestling 
with the handle of his long scraper, ap- 
parently in the very mouth of the fire, now 
falling away again, with forearm over his 
eyes, to seize a bucket of water and 
dash it over his head and chest. Rad- 
ford, scarcely less strangled, with the front 
of his light coat smouldering unnoticed 
from a stray coal, drove him mercilessly. 

‘¢ Draw her clean—back to the bridge 
wall ‘Sweat blind’ are you? 
Damn you, sweat on. It will keep you 
from blistering—and from thinking how 
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likely the boiler front is to come 
out. ”’ 

Bailey's voice, suddenly breaking 
through the sputtering of the coals and the 
clang of Dave's fire tools, struck him with 
a distinct shock. He had been there for 
some minutes, unknown to Radford, look- 
ing on with an air first of uneasiness, then 
of surprise, and finally of grim satisfaction. 
Radford turned sharply, to shout and wave 
a warning to him not to enter, but the old 
man stepped deliberately to his side. 

„They told me, outside, he said, close 
to Radford’s ear. How much was he 

in’ ? 99 

** Ninety-five pounds, when I came in, 
and God knows how low the water is. 
Can't find any in any of the gauges.’’ 

Bailey stepped closer to the steam gauge. 
‘ Sixty pound now. Is she fallin’ fast? 

Pretty fast now—ves. But nothing 
is safe yet. I wish you'd not stay here, 
sir. No use of both of us taking—’’ 

Bailey turned—but stopped again to 
watch the young man as he sprang at 
McDonald and seized the scraper out of 
his hands. 

„That isn’t the way to draw your fires, ” 
Radford said. ** You're spreading half the 
coal and making the fire hotter. Take a 
slice you can handle and draw it clean!“ 

He worked for several minutes before 
handing back the tool. ** There!’’ he said. 
„Do it like that.“ 

As he stepped back from the glare of 
the fire, and saw the old superintendent 
still standing there, an expression of greater 
anxiety came into his face and was appar- 
ent in his voice. Really, Mr. Bailey, 
he said, ** I wish you would not stay here. 
There is no advantage in your exposing 
yourself further. 

* No.“ Bailey spoke and moved with- 
out any haste or nervousness. ‘‘ Ye seem 
to have matters well in hand, Mr. Radford. 
I'll be pleased if ye'll deal wi’? them—and 
wi’ him,’’ indicating Dan with his thumb, 
**as ye see fit. I'll look in on ye later.“ 

Something in his manner caused a sud- 
den lightness in Radford's heart, and 
changed slightly his own attitude toward 
McDonald. Nevertheless, he drove him 
steadily until the last fire was cleaned. 

** Now, open your dampers wide," he 
said. Draw through all the cool air 
she'll take.“ 

He paid no further attention to the fire- 
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man, who, everything possible being done, 
sank in a heap on an upturned water 
bucket and leaned against the wall. Rad- 
ford paced up and down, glancing fre- 
quently at the steam gauge. He turned 
as the night fireman entered. 

„Tom, sorry to call you on again, but 
you'll have to fire a few hours. Start up 
and fill the new battery. Use the fire 
pumps to fill them; there isn’t enough 
steam left here to do it. 

McDonald, now pretty thoroughly 
sobered, sat dripping by the far door of the 
fire-room, sullenly watching the men at 
work preparing to start the other battery. 
Radford, watch in hand, his eyes on the 
face of ihe steam gauge, waited till the 
needle settled back against the pin. Then, 
snapping his watch case shut, he turned 
sharply on the culprit. 

* Dave! Go to the office and get your 
time. Yes—TI know you're all right, now; 
we' ve been putting you through a Turkish 
bath right here, but we've got other things 
todo. Ill see that it doesn’t happen 
again—not in this fire-room. Get your 
time. 

Radford, entering the factory office to 
put on his working clothes, found Bailey 
waiting for him. 

«I was just thinkin’, Mr. Radford, he 
said, that it might be a good thing if 
ye'd run up to town yoursel’ and look up 
anew fireman. Ye might catechize the 
man a bit, ye see, and find one ’t would 
better suit us. And as to yon boilers—if 
ye’ll frame up a recommendation for the 
new ones ye was speakin’ to me about a 
while back, I'll join ye in puttin’ the sug- 
gestion before the board. Yon old ones 
may be a bit burned, I’m thinkin’.’’ 

To Radford, climbing the hill again, the 
sweep of the river valley was full of a new 
gladness and beauty. The thin end of the 
wedge of his influence was entered, and 
he had a buoyant sense of his ability to 
drive it home. He stood justified in 
Bailey’s eyes as a practical man, and a 
new and higher estimate of the old man’s 
common sense had taken shape in his own 
mind. | 

** But poor old McDonald!’’ he mused. 
** Poor old Davie! I must keep track of 
him and do something for him. And first 
thing, I believe I'll send him a copy of 
Burns—yes, by George! and an edition de 
luxe, tool?! 
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A Remarkable Detective Story in Real Life—How a 
Slip of a Girl Supported Herself in Luxury by Free 
Hand Forgery— The Extraordinary Methods by which 
She was Detected, and Her Audacious Defense in Court 


By Arthur Train 


AUTHOR OF SS COLONEL AMMON AND THE FRANKLIN SYNDICATE ”’ 


oe a sultry August afternoon 
in 1903, a dapper, though 
somewhat anemic young 
man entered the Broadway 
store of Rogers, Peet & 
* ) Company, in New York 
city, and asked to be allowed to look at a 
suit of clothes. Having selected one to 
his fancy and arranged for some alterations, 
he produced from his wallet a check for 
$280, drawn to the order of George B. 
Lang, and signed E. Bierstadt, and re- 
marked to the attentive salesman: 


** haven't got quite enough cash with 


me to pay for this suit, but I have been 
intending to cash this check all the after- 
noon. Of course, you don’t know me or 
even that my name is Lang, but if you will 
forward the check to the bank they will 
certify it, and to-morrow I will send for 
the suit and the balance of the money. 

* Certainly, Mr. Lang, replied the 
salesman.  **I will hold the suit and the 
money to await your orders. 

The customer thanked him and took his 
departure. The check was sent to the 
.bank, the bank certified it, then can- 
celled its certification and returned the 
check to Rogers, Peet & Company, and 
the store detectives, having communicated 
with Police Headquarters, anxiously awaited 
the arrival of Mr. Lang's messenger. 

Their efforts were rewarded a couple of 
days later by the appearance at the store 
of a lad who presented a written order 
(Fig. 1 and 2) inscribed upon the back of 
an envelope bearing a cancelled stamp and 
addressed to George B. Lang, 13 West 


Twenty-sixth Street, New York city, which 
read as follows : 


* ROGERS, PEET & Co. 

„Please give to bearer the clothes I pur- 
chased on Tuesday—suit—pants—S. coat, 
and also kindly put change in envelope in 
inside coat pocket. 

** Trusting the alterations are satisfactory, 
and thanking you in advance for the favor 
and for past courtesies, I am, 

** Resp. yours, 
* GEO. B. LANG. 


The boy was immediately placed under 
arrest, and after proclaiming his own inno- 
cence and vociferating that he was only 
doing an errand for a gent, who was 
waiting close by, was directed to return 
with his bundle as if nothing had occur- 
red. This he did, and Mr. George B. 
Lang was soon in the clutches of the law. 

Interrogated by his captors, the sup- 
posed Lang admitted that his real name 
was James Parker, that he lived at 110 
West Thirty-eighth Street, and only re- 
quested that his wife be immediately noti- 
fied of what had happened. At Headquar- 
ters the prisoner was identified as a gentle- 
man who had been very actively engaged 
during the preceding months in passing 
bad checks throughout the city, his more 
recent operations having consisted in cash- 
ing a check on the Lincoln National Bank 
for $160 on July 2oth, one for $290 on 
the same bank on july Zoth, still 
another for $510.50 on August 4th, and 
one for $440.50 on the National Shoe and 
Leather Bank, **to bearer," on August 
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Fig. 1.—Envelope on the back of which Lang s 
order on Rogers, Peet & Co. was written 


8th. This last, in some inexplicable way, 
had been cashed at the very bank itself. 

Believing that the forger at last had 
been caught, the precinct detectives later 
on, during the evening of Parker’s arrest, 
visited 110 West Thirty-eighth street, and 
on inquiring for ‘‘ Mrs. Parker,’’ were 
introduced to a young girl of attractive 
appearance to whom they delivered their 
ungrateful message. Mrs. Parker seemed 
overwhelmed at the news and strongly as- 
serted her confidence in her husband’s 
innocence of any wrongdoing. Having 
performed their errand the officers de- 
parted. 

A certain ineradicable jealousy has 
always existed between the plain clothes 
men of the various stations and the sleuths 
attached to the Central Office, and in this 
instance, the precinct men having gained 
the credit for the arrest, it did not occur 
to them as necessary to communicate the 
knowledge of their acquaintance with Mrs. 
Parker to Detective Sergeants Peabody 
and Clark, originally assigned at Headquar- 
ters to investigate the case. 

It now occurred to Peabody that it was 
very unlikely that Parker had conducted 
his operations alone, and he therefore in- 
: quired at the Tombs what character of 
visitors came to see the prisoner. The 
gateman replied that as yet none had ar- 
rived. At that very instant a young girl 
stepped to the wicket and asked if she 
could be allowed to see Mr. James Parker. 
It took the detective but a moment to run 
across to the criminal courts building and 
to telephone the warden to detain her tem- 
porarily and then refuse her request. Five 
minutes later the girl emerged disconso- 
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lately from the Tombs and boarded a car 
going uptown. Peabody followed her to 
110 West Thirty-eighth Street, not for an 
instant supposing that the girl herself could 
be the forger, but believing that possibly 
through her he might learn of other mem- 
bers of the gang and secure additional 
evidence against Parker himself. 

Of course, no intelligent person to-day 
supposes that outside of Sir Conan Doyle’s 
interesting novels detectives seek the baf- 
fling criminal by means of analyzing cigar 
butts, magnifying thumb marks or special- 
izing in the various perfumes in favor 
among the fair sex, or by any of those 
complicated, brain fatiguing processes of 
ratiocination indulged in by our old friend, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes. There are still, 
however, genuine detectives, and some of 
them are to be found upon the New York 
police force. The magnifying glass is not 
one of the ordinary tools of the profes- 
sional sleuth, and if he carries a pistol at 
all there is usually a particular reason for 
it, while those cases may be numbered 
upon the fingers of two hands where his 
own hair and whiskers are not entirely suf- 
ficient for his purposes in the course of 
his professional career. 

The next morning the detective donned 
the most disreputable suit in his wardrobe, 
neglected his ordinary visit to the barber, 


and called at 110 West Thirty-eighth Street, 


being of course at this time entirely unaware 
of the fact that the girl was Parker's wife. 
He found her sitting in a rocking chair in a 
comfortable, well furnished room, and 
reading a magazine. Assuming an expres- 
sion of sheepish inanity he informed her 
that he was an old pal of ‘‘Jim’s’’ who 
had been so unfortunate as to be locked 
upin the same cell with him at Headquarters, 
and that the latter was in desperate need 
of morphine. That Parker was an habitual 
user of the drug could be easily seen from 
the most casual inspection, but that it 
would prove an open sesame to the girl’s 
confidence was, as the detective after- 
wards testified, a hundred-to-one shot. 

‘s Poor Jim!’’ exclaimed the girl. 
** Couldn't you smuggle some into the 
Tombs for him? 

Peabody took the hint. Of course he 
could. It would be a hard job,—those 
turnkeys were so suspicious. But Ae could 
do it for her if anybody could. He rambled 
on, telling his experiences with Parker in 
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the past, how he had oeen in Elmira Re- 
formatory with him, etc., etc., and gaining 
each moment valuable information from the 
girl's exclamations, questions, and the ex- 
pression of her face. He soon learned 
that she was Parker's wife, that they were 
living in comparative comfort, and that she 
was an exceedingly clever and well edu- 
cated woman, but she said nothing which 
indicated that she knew anything of her 
husband's offenses or of any other persons 
connected with them. 

After a few moments the girl slipped on 
her coat and hat and the two started down 
to the Tombs, where by prearrangement 
with the officials the detective succeeded 
in convincing her that he had been able to 
send in to her husband a small hypo- 
dermic syringe (commonly called the 
** needles'") which she had purchased at 
a neighboring drug store. 

The apparent success of this undertaking 
put Mrs. Parker in excellent humor and 
she invited the supposed crook to break- 
fast with her at the Broadway Central 
Hotel. So far it will be observed Peabody 
had accomplished practically nothing. At 
breakfast the girl inquired of her com- 
panion what his particular ‘‘ graft’’ was, 
to which he replied that he was an 
expert ‘‘second story man," and then 
proceeded to indulge his imagination in 
accounts of bold robberies in the brown 
stone districts and clever ‘‘tricks’’ in 
other cities, which left Mrs. Parker in no 
doubt but that her companion was an ex- 
pert ** gun ” of long experience. 

Then he took, as he expressed it, 
another chance.“ 

Jim wanted me to tell you to put the 
gang wise, said he. 

The girl looked at him sharply and con- 
tracted her brows. 

* Gang? she exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
gang? Oh, perhaps he meant ‘ Dutch’ 
and Sweeney. 

Peabody bit his lip. He had had a close 
call. 

** Don't know, he replied, he didn’t 
say who they were, —just to put them 
‘ wise, 299 

A second time the detective had made 
a lucky hit, for Mrs. Parker suddenly laid 
aside all pretense and asked: 

* Do you want to make a lot of 
money? 

Peabody allowed that he would. 
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** Do you know what they have got Jim 
for? ” asked the girl. 

** * Phoney’ paper, wasn't it? 

* Yes," said Mrs. Parker, but Jim 
didn’t write those checks. I wrote them 
myself. If you want to go in with me, 
we can earn enough money to get Jim out 
and you can do a good turn for yourself 
besides. 

The detective’s blood leaped in his 
veins but he held himself under control as 
well as he could and answered indiffer- 
ently. 

** guess not. I never met a woman 
that was very good at that sort of game.’’ 

** Oh, you don't know me, then,’’ she 
persisted. | ** Why, I can copy anything 
in a few moments—really I can. 

** Too dangerous,’’ remarked Peabody. 
** might get settled for ten years. 

* No, you wouldn't," she continued. 
It's the easiest thing in the world. All 
you have to do is to pick the mail out of 
some box on a corner. I can show you 
how with a copper wire and a little piece 
of wax—and you are sure to find among 
the letters somebody's check in payment 
of a bill. There at once you have the 
bank, and the signature. Then all you 
have to do is to write a letter to the bank 
asking for a new check book, saying yours 


Fig. 2.— Parker s order on Rogers, Peet & Co. 
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is used up, and sign the name that ap- 
pears on the check. If you can fool the 
cashier into giving your messenger a check 
book you can gamble pretty safely on 
his passing a check signed with the same 
name. In that way, you see, you can get 
all the blank checks you need and test the 
cashier’s watchfulness at the same time. 
It’s too easy. The only thing you have to 
look out for is not to overdraw the account. 
Still, you find so many checks in the mail 
that you can usually choose somebody’s 
account that will stand the strain. Do you 
know, I have made hundreds of checks 
and the banks have certified every single 
one! 

Peabody laughed good naturedly. 
Things were looking up a bit. 

** What do you think I am, anyhow ?’’ 
he asked. I must look like a ‘come- 
on. 33) 

* I'm giving it to you straight,’’ she 
said simply. ‘< After you have made out 
a good fat check, then you go to a store, 
buy something, tell them to forward the 
check to the bank for certification, and 
that you'll send for the goods and the 
change the next day. The bank always 
certifies the check, and you get the 
money. 

* Not always, said Peabody with a 
grin. 

„No, not always, acquiesced Mrs. 
Parker. But Jim and I have been aver- 
aging over a hundred dollars per day for 
months. 

** Good graft, all right,“ assented the 
detective. But how does the one who 
lays down the check identify himself? For 
instance, suppose I go into Tiffany’s and 
pick out a diamond, and say I’m Mr. 
John Smith, of 100 West One Hundredth 
Street, and the floorwalker says, ‘Sorry, 
Mr. Smith, but we don’t know you,’ what 
then?“ 

** Just flash a few letters on him,“ said 
the girl. Letters and envelopes.’’ 

** Where do you get em? asked Pea- 
body. 

** Just write them, silly, and send them 
to yourself through the mail.“ 

‘ That’s all right," retorted the sec- 
ond story man.’’ But how can I mail 
myself a letter to roo West One Hun- 
dredth Street when J don’ t live there ? 

Mrs. Parker smiled in a superior man- 
ner. 
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** I'm glad I can put you wise to a new 
game. I invented it myself. You want 
letters of identification? In different 
names and addresses on different days? 
Very good. Buy a bundle of stamped 
envelopes and write your own name and 
address on them in pencil. When they 
arrive rub off the pencil address. Then if 
you want to be John Smith of roo West 
One Hundredth Street, or anybody else, 
just address the cancelled envelope iz 
ink. 

** Mabel," said Peabody with admira 
tion, you've got the ‘gray matter’ all 
right. You can have me, if you can de 
liver the rest of the goods. 

“ There's still another little frill,’’ she 
continued, pleased at his compliment, if 
you want to do the thing in style. Maybe 
you will find a letter or bill head in the 
mailat the same time that you get your 
sample check. If you do, you can have it 
copied and write your request for the 
check book and your order for the goods 
on paper printed exactly like it. That 
gives a sort of final touch, you know. 
I remember we did that with a dentist 
named Budd, at 137 West Twenty-second 
Street." (See Fig. 3.) 

** You' ve got all the rest whipped to 3 
standstill,” cried Peabody. 

** Well, just come over to the room and 


Mg. 3A little frill of Mabel Parker s—in 
. tion to forging the man’s name she 
had his letter-heads copied 
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I'll show you something worth while,’’ ex- 
claimed the girl, getting up and paying 
their bill. 

** Now," said she when they were safely 
at IIO West Thirty-eighth Street, and she 
had closed the door of the room and drawn 
Peabody to a desk in the bay window. 
Here's my regular handwriting. "' 

She pulled towards her a pad which lay 
open upon the desk and wrote in a fair, 
round hand: 

** Mrs. James D. Singley." (See Fig. 4.) 

‘ This,” she continued, changing her 
slant and dashing off a queer feminine 
scrawl, ‘‘is the signature we fooled the 
Lincoln National Bank with,—Miss Kau- 
ser's, you know. And this," she added 
a moment later, adopting a stiff, shaky, 
hump-backed orthography, **is the signa- 
ture that got poor Jim into all this 
trouble,’’ and she inscribed twice upon 
the paper the name E. Bierstadt.“ 
** Poor Jim !’’ she added to herself. 

* By George, Mabel!’’ remarked the 
detective, ** you're a wonder! See if you 
can copy my name.’’ And Peabody wrote 
the assumed name of William Hickey, first 
with a stub and then with a fine point, 
both of which signatures she copied like a 


pj The first signature is an example 
abel Parker s regular handwriting, 
the others are names she forged 
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flash, in each case, however, being guilty 

the lapse of spelling the word William 
** Willias 


The pad now contained more than 
enough evidence to convict twenty women, 
and Peabody, with the remark, ‘‘ You 
don't want to leave this kind of thing lying 
around, Mabel, pretended to tear the 
page up, but substituted a blank sheet in 
its place and smuggled the precious bit of 
paper into his pocket. 

** Yes, I'll go into business with you, — 
sure I will!” said Peabody. 

* And we'll get enough money to set 
Jim free !’’ exclaimed the girl. 

They were now fast friends, and it was 
agreed that ‘‘Hickey’’ should go and 
make himself presentable, after which they 
would dine at some restaurant and then 
sample a convenient mail box. Meantime 
Peabody telephoned to headquarters, and 
when the two set out for dinner at six 
o' clock the supposed Hickey ’’ was stop- 
ped on Broadway by Detective Sergeant 
Clark. 

„What are you doing here in New 
Vork? demanded Clark. Didn't I 
give you six hours to fly the coop? And 
who's this woman? 

“I was going, Clark, honest I was, 
whined ‘‘ Hickey," **and this lady’s all 
right, —she hasn't done a thing.“ 

** Well, I guess I'll have to lock you up 
at headquarters for the night, said Clark 
roughly. The girl can go.“ 

** Oh, Mr. Clark, do come and have 
dinner with us first!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Par- 
ker. Mr. Hickey has been very good 
to me, and he hasn't had anything to eat 
for ever so long. 

„Don't care if I do," said Clark. “I 
guess I can put up with the company 
if the board is good.“ 

The three entered the Raleigh Hotel 
and ordered a substantial meal. With the 
arrival of dessert, however, the girl became 
uneasy, and apparently fearing arrest her- 
self, slipped a roll of bills under the table 
to ** Hickey'' and whispered to him to 
keep it for her. The detective, thinking 
that the farce had gone far enough, threw 
the money on the table and asked Clark to 
count it, at the same time telling Mrs. Par- 
ker that she was in custody. The girl 
turned white, uttered a little scream, and 
then, regaining her self-possession, re- 
marked as nonchalantly as you please: 
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** Well, clever as you think you are, you 
have destroyed the only evidence against 
me,—my handwriting.’’ 

** Not so fast, remarked Peabody, pro- 
ducing the sheet of paper. 

The girl saw that the game was up and 
made a mock bow to the two detectives. 

**I take off my hat to the New York 
police,'' said she. 

At this time apparently no thought of 
denying her guilt had entered her mind, 
and at the station house she talked freely 
to the sergeant, the matron and the various 
newspaper men who were present, even 
drawing pictures of herself upon loose 
sheets of paper and signing her name, ap- 
parently rather enjoying the notoriety 
which her arrest had occasioned. A 
thorough search of her apartment was now 
made with the result that several sheets of 
paper were found there bearing what were 
evidently practice signatures of the name 
of Alice Kauser. (See Figure 5). Evi- 
dence was also obtained showing that on 
the day following her husband's arrest she 
had destroyed large quantities of blank 
check books and blank checks. 

Upon the trial of Mrs. Parker the hand- 
writing experts testified that the Bierstadt 


Fig. 5.—Practice signatures of the name of 
Alice Kauser 
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and Kauser signatures were so perfect that 
it would be impossible to state that they 
were not originali. The Parker woman 
was what is sometimes know as a ( free 
hand forger; she never traced anything, 
and as her forgeries were written by a mus- 
cular imitation of the pen movement of 
the writer of the genuine signature they 
were practically impossible of detection. 
When Albert T. Patrick forged the signa- 
ture of old Mr. Rice to the alleged will of 
1900 and to the various checks of $25,000, 
$35,000 and $165,000 upon the Fifth 
Avenue Trust Company the forgeries were 
easily detected from the fact that as Patrick 
had £raced them they were aZ exactly alike 
and superimposed one upon another, line 
for line, dot for dot. 

Mabel Parker's early history is shrouded 
in a certain amount of obscurity, but there 
is reason to believe that she was the off- 
spring of respectable laboring people who 
turned her over, while she was still an in- 
fant, to a Mr. and Mrs. Prentice, instruc- 
tors in physical culture in the publicschools, 
first of St. Louis and later of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. As a child and afterwards as 
a young girl she exhibited great precocity 
and a considerable amount of real ability 
in drawing and in English composition, 
but her very cleverness and versatility were 
the means of her becoming much more 
sophisticated than most young women of 
her age, with the result that while still in 
her teens she gave her adopted parents 
ground for considerable uneasiness. Ac- 
cordingly they decided to place her for the 
next few years in a convent near New 
York. By this time she had attained a 
high degree of proficiency in writing short 
stories and miscellaneous articles, which 
she illustrated herself, for the papers and 
inferior magazines. Convent life proved 
very dull for this young lady, and accord- 
ingly one dark evening, she made her exit 
from the cloister by means of a conven- 
iently located window. 

Waiting for her in the grounds below 
was James Parker, twenty-seven years old, 
already of a large criminal experience, 
although never yet convicted of crime. 
The two made their way to New York, 
were married, and the girl entered upon 
her career. Her husband, whose real name 
was James B. Singley, was a professional 
Tenderloin crook, ready to turn his hand 
to any sort of cheap crime to satisfy his 
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appetites and support life, cne money 
easily secured was easily spent, and Singley, 
at the time of his marriage, was addicted 
to most of the vices common to the habi- 
tués of the under world. His worst enemy 
was the morphine habit and from her hus- 
band Mrs. Singley speedily learned the 
use of the drug. At this time Mabel Pren- 
tice-Parker-Singley was about five feet two 
inches in height, weighing not more than 
105 Or 110 pounds, slender to girlishness 
and showing no maturity save in her face, 
which, with its high color, brilliant blue 
eyes, and her yellow hair, often led those 
who saw her for the first time to think her 
beautiful. To further inspection, however, 
a fox-like expression, an irregularity in the 
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man against that of a defendant, —particu- 
larly if the defendant be a young and 
pretty woman. Here at the very outset 
was a complete confession on the part of 
Mrs. Parker, supplemented by illustrations 
from her own pen of what she could do. 
Comparison showed that the signatures 
she had written without a model upon the 
Peabody sheet were identical with those 
upon the forged checks (See Fig. 7) and 
with Mr. Bierstadt's and Miss Kauser's 
handwriting. When Mrs. Parker's case . 
therefore came on for pleading, her coun- 
sel, probably because they could think of 
nothing else to do, entered a plea of 
insanity. It was also intimated that the 
young woman would probably plead guilty, 


I 


vepres UDGES 
Basi pua 


Fig. 6.—Parker’s copy of the signature of Alice Rauser made in court. In an 
attempt to save his wife, Parker confessed to the forgery himself 


position of the eyes, a hardness in the lines 
of the mouth and a flatness of the nose 
made her face, at times, almost repulsive. 
This was particularly true when after being 
deprived of morphine in the Tombs, her 
ordinary high color gave way at her second 
trial to a waxy paleness of complexion. 
Whatever she may have been before her 
escape from the convent Mabel Singley 
now became a thoroughly bad woman. 
But the story of her career in the Tender- 
loin would prove neither profitable nor at- 
tractive. 

The subsequent history of the Parker 
case is a startling example of the credulity 
of the ordinary jury. The evidence 
secured was absolutely conclusive, but un- 
fortunately juries are generally unwilling 
to take the uncorroborated word of a police- 


and the case was therefore placed upon 
the calendar and moved for trial without 
elaborate preparation on the part of the 
prosecution. Instead, however, of this 
young person confessing her guilt she 
amused herself by ogling the jury and 
drawing pictures of the Court, the District 
Attorney and the various witnesses. 
Probably no more extraordinary scene 
was ever beheld in a court of law than that 
exhibited by Part II of the General Ses- 
sions upon Mabel Parker’s first trial for 
forgery. Attired in a sky blue dress and 
picture hat, with new white gloves, she sat 
jauntily by the side of her counsel through- 
out the proceedings toying with her pen 
and pencil and in the very presence of the 
jury copying handwriting which was given 
her for that purpose by various members 
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of the yellow press who crowded close be- 
hind the rail. From time to time she 
would dash off an aphorism or a paragraph 
in regard to the trial which she handed to 
a reporter. If satisfactory this was elab- 
orated and sometimes even illustrated 
by her for the evening edition of his 
paper. 

The Assistant District Attorney com- 
plained that this was clearly a contempt of 
court, particularly as the defendant had 
drawn a picture not only of himself, but 
of the presiding justice and a witness, 
which had appeared in one of the evening 
papers. The court, however, did not see 
that anything could be done about it and 
the girl openly continued her literary and 
artistic recreation. The Court itself 
was not a little amused at the actions 
of the defendant, and when Detective Pea- 
body was called to the stand the general 
hilarity had reached such a pitch that he 
was unable to give his testimony without 
smiling. The natural result therefore at 
the first trial was that this entirely honest 
officer succeeded in giving the unqualified 
impression that he was drawing the long 
bow in most preposterous fashion. 

The situation at the conclusion of the 
People’s testimony to the effect that Mrs. 
Parker had forged the checks in evidence 
amounted simply to this: That an officer 
who was greatly interested in her convic- 
tion had sworn to a most astonishing series 
of facts from which the jury must infer 
that this exceedingly astute young person 
had not only been entirely and completely 
deceived by the detective, but also that at 
almost their first meeting she had confessed 
to him in detail the history of her crimes. 
Practically the only other evidence tending 
to corroborate his story were a few ad- 
missions of a similar character made by 
her to newspaper men, matrons and officers 
at the police station. Unless the jury 
were to believe that Mrs. Parker hadactually 
written the signatures on ‘‘the Peabody 
sheet " there was no evidence that she was 
the actual forger; hence upon Peabody’s 
word alone depended the verdict of the 
jury. The trouble with the case was that 
it was foo strong, foo good, to be entirely 
credible, and had there been no defense 
it is exceedingly probable that the verdict 
of the jury would have resulted in an ac- 
quittal, since the prosecution had elected 
to go to the jury upon the question of 
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whether or not the defendant had actually 
signed the checks herself. 

Mrs. Parker, however, had withdrawn 
her plea of insanity and determined to putin 
a defense, which proved in its turn to be even 
more extraordinary than the case against 
her. This, in brief, was to the effect that 
she had known Peabody to be a police 
officer all along, but that it had occurred 
to her that if she could deceive him into 
believing that it was she herself who had 
committed the forgeries her husband might 
get off, and that later she might in turn 
establish her own innocence. She had 
therefore hastily scratched her name on the 
top of a sheet containing her husband's 
handwriting and told Peabody that the sig- 
natures had been written by herself. That 
the sheet had been written in the officer's 
presence she declared to be a pure in- 
vention on his part to secure her conviction. 
She told her extremely illogical story with 
a certain winsome naivete which carried an 
air of semi-probability with it. From her 
deportment on the stand one would have 
taken her for a boarding school miss who 
in some inconsequent fashion had got 
mixed up in a frolic for which no really 
logical explanation could be given. 

Then the door in the back of the room 
opened and James Parker was led to the 
bar, where in the presence of the jury he 
pleaded guilty to the forgery of the very 
signature for which his wife was standing 
trial. (Kauser check, Fig. 7). He was 
then sworn as a witness, took the stand and 
testified that he had written all the forged 
signatures to the checks, including the 
signatures upon the Peabody sheet. 

The district attorney found himself in 
an embarrassing position. If Parker was 
the forger, why not challenge him to write 
the forged signatures upon the witness 
stand and thus to prove his alleged capacity 
for so doing? The obvious objection to 
this was that Parker, in anticipation of this 
test, had probably been practicing the sig- 
nature in the Tombs for months. On the 
other hand if the district attorney did not 
challenge him to write the signatures, the 
defense would argue that he was afraid to 
do so, and that as Parker had sworn him- 
self to be the forger it was not incumbent 
upon the defense to prove it further, — 
that that was a matter for cross examina- 
tion. 

With considerable hesitation the prose- 
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cuting attorney asked Parker to write the 
Kauser signature, which was the one set 
forth in the indictment charging the forgery, 
and after much backing and filling on the 
part of the witness, who ingeniously com- 
plained that he was in a bad nervous 
condition, owing to lack of morphine, 
in consequence of which his hand trembled 
and he was in no condition to write forger- 
ies, the latter took his pen and managed 
to make a very fair copy of the Kauser sig- 
nature from memory, good enough in fact 
to warrant a jury in forming the conclusion 
that he was in fact the forger. (See Fig. 
6.) This closed the case. 

The defense claimed that it was clear 
that James Parker was the forger, since he 
had admitted it in open court, pleaded 
guilty to the indictment and proved that 
he had the capacity. The prosecution, 
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it was to learn to do so. He was about to 
give a sample of his handiwork in this re- 
spect when the defendant grasped her 
counsel’s arm and whispered: ‘‘ For God's 
sake, don’t let him do it!’’ whereupon the 
lawyer arose and objected, saying that such 
an act would not be evidence, as the evi- 
dence in the case was closed. As might 
have been expected under the circum- 
stances, considering the blunders of the 
prosecution and the ingenuous appearance 
of the defendant, the trial ended in a dis- 
agreement, the jury standing eight to four 
for acquittal. 

The district attorney's office now took 
up a thorough investigation of the case, 
with the result that on a second prosecu- 
tion Mrs. Parker was confronted with a 
mass of evidence which it was impossible 
for her to refute. A boy named Wallace 


Fig. 7.—The check on which the indictment for forgery was brought 


upon the other hand, argued that the evi- 
dence was conclusive that the defendant 
herself was the writer of the check. The 
whole thing boiled down to whether or not 
the jury was going to believe that Mrs. 
Parker had written the Peabody sheet“ 
in the presence of the detective, when her 
husband claimed that, with the exception 
of Mabel’s signature, he had done it him- 
self and carelessly left the paper in his 
desk in the room. 

The prosecuting attorney was at his wit’s 
ends for an argument to meet the fact that 
Parker had written a sample forgery of the 
Kauser signature before the very eyes of 
the jury. He found it at last in an offer 
on his own part in open court during his 
‘summing up’’ to write from memory a 
better forgery of the Kauser signature for 
the jury than that written by Parker him- 
self, and thus to show how simple a matter 


Sweeney, sentenced to the Elmira Reform- 
atory, was found to have been an active 
accomplice of the Parkers for several years, 
and he was accordingly brought down to 
New York, where he gave a complete his- 
tory of his relations with them. His story 
proved beyond any doubt whatever that 
Mrs. Parker was the forger of the checks 
in the possession of the district attorney, 
and of many others in addition, some of 
them for very large amounts. The evi- 
dence of Sweeney was of itself quite suffi- 
cient to warrant a conviction. To make 
assurance doubly sure, however, the dis- 
trict attorney upon the second trial moved 
a new indictment, setting forth the forgery 
a check signed by a name other than Alice 
Kauser, to wit, E. Bierstadt, so that when 
Parker took the stand, as he had done in 
the former trial and testified that he was 
the forger, he found himself unable to 
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write this new signature, and hence his 
testimony went for nothing. 

But even the testimony of Sweeney was 
that of an accomplice, requiring corrobo- 
ration, while that of Peabody remained 
the evidence of ‘4a mere policeman, 
eager to convict the defendant and add 
another scalp to his official belt." With an 
extraordinary accumulation of evidence the 
case hinged on the veracity of these two men, 
to which was opposed the denial of the 
defendant and her husband. It is an in- 
teresting fact that in the final analysis of 
the case the jury were compelled to deter- 
mine the issue by evidence entirely 
documentary in character. It is also 
an illustration of what tiny facts stamp 
whole masses of testimony as true or 
false. 

On her examination Mrs. Parker had 
sworn among other things: (1) That she 
had no knowledge of the envelope, the 
back of which had been used by Parker 
for the purpose of directing Rogers, Peet 
& Co. to deliver the clothes and money to 
his messenger,—and, of course, that the 
words Mr. George B. Lang"! were not 
in her handwriting. This was one of the 
envelopes claimed by the prosecution to 
have been originally addressed in pencil 
and sent to themselves by the Parkers 
through the mail for this precise purpose. 
(2) That she had never seen the ‘‘ Kauser 
practice sheets," and that the words 
Alice Kauser, repeated hundreds of 
times thereon, were not in her handwriting. 
For some reason unknown to the district 
attorney, however, she admitted having 
written the words ** I am upstairs in the 
bath-room upon a similar sheet, but 
claimed that at the time when this was 
done the reverse of the paper was entirely 
blank. 

Microscopic examination showed that 
among the words Alice and Kauser’’ 
on the practice sheets some one had writ- 
ten a capital M." One of the legs of 
the M"! crossed and was superimposed 
upon a letter in the word Alice. Hence, 
whoever wrote the ‘‘M’’ knew what was 
on the practice sheet. An enlargement of 
this M' and a comparison of it with the 
** M?! in the defendant's signature to her 
formal examination in the police court 
with the M?! in ** M7."' or in the address 
on the envelope and with that on the 
Peabody sheet," rendered it obvious 
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that they were all written by one and the 
same hand. Therefore it was clear that the 
defendant was familiar with the contents 
of the practice sheets, even if she had not 
written them herself and had not told the 
truth in this regard. 

Moreover, it was fairly easy to see that 
the same hand that had written the words 
„ am upstairs in the bath-room '' upon 
the second practice sheet had at the same 
time and with the same pen written the 
rest of the sheet. The reader can observe 
this himself by examining the ‘‘e’s’’ and 
ur 

A comparison of the address ** Mrs. 
Geo. B. Lang (on Fig. 1) with the name 
Mrs. James D. Singley (on Fig. 4) also 
shows clearly that one and the same person 
wrote both of them. And to the accuracy 
of all these self-evident propositions a 
leading handwriting expert in New York 
added his unqualified opinion. 

Thus, but for a little carelessness in fail- 
ing to destroy odd scraps of paper and to 
disguise her penmanship when it seemed 
to her quite unnecessary to do so (as in 
the address of the Lang envelope), 
Mrs. Parker might well have gone free 
after all. 

It is hopeless to attempt, in a condensed 
magazine article, to describe all the varied 
dramatic features of this interesting case. 
No one who was present is likely to forget 
the impression made by the defendant at 
her second trial, when in defiance of over- 
whelming proof she still struggled to vindi- 
cate herself. 

Her counsel contended throughout the 
trial that she was a hitherto innocent young 
woman led astray and started upon a crimi- 
nal career by a rascally husband, whom 
she still loved devotedly and for whose 
sake she had .prepared to confess herself 
a criminal That James Parker introduced 
his wife to a life of crime there can be no 
doubt but that she had a natural predelic- 
tion for it must be equally obvious. It is 
probably true that Mabel Parker's affec- 
tion for her convict husband was unfeigned 
and deep. The natural repugnance 
of the American jury for convicting a 
woman was shown when in spite of the 
overwhelming proof upon the Parker 
woman's second trial the jury remained 
out eight hours and then found her guilty 
of ** uttering only, with a strong recom- 
mendation for mercy. 
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Full grown Barn Owl 


This bird is of great economic value owing to the numbers of harmful rodents it destroys. 


Young Golden Eagle 
Taken in the aery before the bird had left the nest. 
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Young spotted Sand-pipers 


Known along streams the country over as ‘‘ teeter-tails.” 


. 
Copyright, 1902, by H. T. Bohiman 


A brood of young Kingfishers 


The faces express the excitement of a first portrait, 


Young western Grebes swimming 


Diving birds of exquisite plumage. 


Young Pintatl Duck 


Notice his ingenuous expression. 


Four young Flickers 


This photograph ts a good study of protective coloration. 
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The first outing of a Bush tit family 


The gourd-shaped nest is shown at the left. 


Portrait of an Osprey 
A predaceous bird living entirely on fish. 


PRISONERS 
A Novel 


By Mary Cholmondeley 
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AUTHOR OF “RED POTTAGE 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS.— ay Bellairs, a beautiful English girl, marries an 
Italian nobleman, the Duke di Colle Alto, considerably older than herself, whom she re- 
spects but does not love. Intensely fond of admiration, Fay welcomes the coming to Rome 
of her cousin Michael Carstairs, with whom she has had a slight love affair. Michael's 
sensitive, sentimental nature appeals to Fay, and the two are together a good deal until 
Michael decides that it will be best for both of them if he goes away. At a reception given at 
the duke's house, Michael intends to see Fay for the last time. He meets her alone at a 
balcony over the garden. A hue and cry is raised because of a murder committed near the 
garden gate and Michael is forced to take refuge behind a screen in Fay's room. When 
the duke and the police enter the room and discovery seems certain, he gives himself up, 
confessing to the murder and saying that his cousin Fay had been kind enough to shelter 
him. Michael is sentenced to fifteen years in prison, and Fay cannot muster courage to speak 
the truth and release him. The duke dies, and Fay returns to her Jamily in England to 
Jace the problem of keeping Michael in prison by her silence or releasing him perhaps at the 
cost of her own G Her friends think that her intense sorrow 1s due to the death of 
her husband, and they also express admiration for Fay's attempt to shield Michael at the time 
of the murder. Wentworth Maine, Michael's half-brother, back from a visit to Michael, 
tells Fay that the doctors say that there is small chance of Michael's surviving his sentence in 
prison. Michael receives but two letters a year, and in one of these from Wentworth he learns 
that the Duchess di Colle Alto seems to grow more cheerful every day. This news well-nigh 
drives Michael insane. Wentworth Maine, having no idea of Fay' s connection with his half- 
brother’s imprisonment, becomes interested in her and finally in love with her. Fay, unable 
to keep her terrible secret any longer, breaks down and confesses to Magdalen, her sister. 


CHAPTER XVII 


HE following afternoon saw 
3 Magdalen and Fay driving 
together to Lostford to con- 
sult the bishop as to what 
steps it would be advisable 

D to take in the matter of 
Michael's release. Magdalen felt it would 
be well nigh impossible to go direct to 
Wentworth, even if he had been at Bar- 
ford. But he had been summoned to 
London the day before on urgent business. 
And with Fay even a day's delay might 
mean a change of mind. It was essential 
‘to act at once. 

But to Magdalen's surprise Fay did not 
try to draw back. When the carriage 
came to the door she got into it. She as- 
sented to everything, was ready to do any- 
thing Magdalen told her. She was like 


one stunned. She had at last closed with 
the inevitable. She had found it too 
strong for her. 

Did Fay realize how frightfully she had 
complicated her position by her own folly ? 
She lay back in her corner of the brough- 
am with her eyes shut, pallid, silent. 
Magdalen held her hand and spoke en- 
couragingly from time to time. 

You had to be constantly holding Fay's 
hand, or kissing her, or taking her in your 
arms if you were to make her feel that you 
loved her. The one light, austere touch, 
the long, grave look, that between reserved 
and sympathetic natures goes deeper than 
any caress, were nothing to Fay. 

It was a long drive to Lostford, and to- 
day it seemed interminable. 

Once a man on a horse cantered past 
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across the grass at some distance. Mag- 
dalen recognized Wentworth on Conrad. 
She saw him turn into the bridal path that 
led to Priesthope. He had then just re- 
turned from London. 

„He is on his way to see Fay, said 
Magdalen to herself, ** and he is actually 
in a hurry. How interested he must be in 
the ardor of his own emotions at this mo- 
ment. He will have a delightful ride, and 
he can analyze his feelings of disappoint- 
ment at not seeing her on his way home to 
tea. 

Magdalen glanced at Fay, but she still 
lay back with closed eyes. She had not 
seen that passing figure. 

Magdalen's mind followed Wentworth. 

** Does she realize the complications that 
must almost certainly ensue with Went- 
worth directly her confession is made? 
Will her first step toward a truer life, her 
first unselfish action of reparation estrange 
him from her?“ 


The bishop was pacing up and down in 
the library at Lastford, waiting for Magda- 
len and Fay, when the servant brought in 
the day's papers. He took them up in- 
stantly with the alertness of a man who 
can only make time for necessary things 
by seizing every spare moment. 

* Oh! you two wicked women," he 
said as he opened the Times. Why are 
you late? Why are you late?“ 

They were only five minutes late. 

His swift eye traveled from column to 
column. Suddenly his attention was arrest- 
ed. Hebecame absorbed. Then he laid 
down the paper and said below his breath: 
„Thank God.” 

At that moment Magdalen and Fay were 
announced. ; 

For a second it seemed as if the 
bishop had forgotten them. Then he rec- 
ollected, and went forward to meet them. 
He knew that only a matter of supreme 
urgency could have made Magdalen word 
her telegram as she had worded it, and 
when he caught sight of Fay's face he re- 
alized that she was in jeopardy. 

All other preoccupations fell from him 
instantly. He welcomed them gravely, 
almost in silence. 

The sisters sat down close together on a 
sofa. Fay’s trembling hand put up her 
long, black veil and then sought Magda- 
len's hand, which was ready for it. 
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There was a short silence. Magdalen 
looked earnestly at her sister. 

Fay's face became suddenly convulsed. 

** Fay is in great trouble," said Magda- 
len. She has come to tell you about it. 
She has suffered very much.“ 

** [ can see that,’’ said the bishop. 

“I wish to confess," said Fay in a 
smothered voice. 

„That is a true instinct," said the 
bishop. ‘‘God puts it into our hearts to 
confess when we are unhappy so that we 
may be comforted. When we come to see 
that we have done less well than we might 
have done—then we need comfort. 

Fay looked from him to Magdalen with 
wide, hardly human eyes, like some tiny, 
trapped animal between two executioners. 

The bishop's heart contracted. 

Poor, poor little thing ! 

** Would you like to see me alone, my 
child? he said, seeing a faint trembling 
like that of a butterfly beginning in her. 
** All you say to me will be under the seal 
of confession. It will never pass my lips. 

It was Magdalen's turn to become pale. 

** Shall I go? '' she said, looking fixedly 
at her sister. 

Ves, said Fay, her eyes on the floor. 

Magdalen went slowly to the door, feel- 
ing her way as if half blind. 

** Come back,’’ shrieked Fay suddenly. 
** Magdalen, come back. I shall never say 
it all, I shall keep back part unless you are 


there to hold me toit. Come back. Come 
back.“ i 
Magdalen returned and sat down. The 


bishop watched them both in silence. 

** have confessed once already, said 
Fay in a low, hurried voice, ‘‘under the 
promise of silence. Magdalen promised 
not to say, and I told her everything weeks 
ago. I thought I should feel better then, 
but it wasn’t any good. It only made it 
worse. 

** It is often like that,“ said the bishop. 
** We try to do something right, but not in 
the best way, and just the fact of trying 
shows us there is a better way only hard- 
er, so hard we don't know how to bring 
ourselves to it. Isn't that what you 
feel?“ 

es 

* But there is no rest, no peace till we 
come to it.“ 

„No, whispered Fay. 


** Never any 
rest. 
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s: That is God's hand drawing you, 
said the bishop, his mind seeming to em- 
brace and support Fay’s tottering soul. 

There are things He wants done, 
which He needs us to do for Him, which 
perhaps only we can do for Him. At first 
we don't understand that, and we are so 
ignorant and foolish that we resist the 
pressure of His Hand. ‘Then we suffer.’’ 

Fay shivered. 

Did she understand? Who shall say! 
Sometimes it seems as if no actual word 
reaches us that love would fain say to our 
unrest and misery. But our troubled 
hearts are nevertheless conscious by some 
other channel, some medium more subtle 
than thought and speech, that love and 
peace have drawn very near to us. It is 
only reflected dimly through dear human 
faces that some of us can catch a glimpse 
of the light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world.“ 

The small, tortured face relaxed between 
the two calm ones. The sunny room was 
quite still, Fear shrank to a shadow. 

Suddenly the fire drew itself together 
with a little encouraging sound. 

Fay started slightly, looked at it, and 
began to speak rapidly in a low, clear 
voice. 

As Magdalen listened she prayed with 
intensity that Fay might really tell the 
bishop the whole story, as she had told 
it to herself, that stormy night in March 
half a lifetime ago. 

The little voice went on and on. It 
faltered, sank and then struggled up 
again. One point after another was 
reached in safety, was passed. Nothing 
that Fay had already admitted was left 
out. Gradually as Magdalen listened a faint 
shame laid hold on her. Her whole life 
had forthe time centered in one passionate, 
overwhelming desire that Fay should make 
to the bishop as full a confession as she 
had made to herself. Now she realized 
that Fay was saying even more than she 
had done on that occasion, was excusing 
herself less, was blaming others less. 

Fay herself saw no discrepancy between 
her first and second account ofthe tragedy. 
But then she never did see discrepancies. 
Her mind had shifted a little toward the 
subject that was all. This mysterious, un- 
conscious shifting of the mind had been 
hidden from Magdalen who had felt with 
anguish that all she had said on that night 
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of the storm had had no effect on Fay's 
mind. She had never seen till now à 
vestige of an effect. Fay had shrunk 
from her persistently afterwards, that was 
all. 

Strong and ardent souls often wonder 
why an appeal which they know, if made 
to themselves would clinch them for ever 
into a regenerating repentance, why it is 
entirely powerless with a different class of 
mind. But although an irresistible truth 
spoken in love will renovate our being, 
and will fail absolutely to reach the mind 
of another, nevertheless the weaker, vainer 
nature will sometimes pick out of the un- 
comfortable appeal, to which it turns its 
deaf ear, a few phrases less distressing to 
its amour propre than the rest. To these 
it will listen. Fay had retained in her 
mind Magdalen's vivid description of the 
love her husband and Michael had borne 
her. She had often dwelt upon the re- 
membrance that she had been greatly 
loved. During the miserable weeks when 
she had virtually made up her mind not to 
speak, that remembrance had worked 
within her like leaven, unconsciously soft- 
ening her toward her husband, drawing 
her toward compassion on Michael. 

Now that she did speak again she did 
not reproach them. She who had blamed 
them both so bitterly afew short weeks ago 
blamed them no longer. Nor did she say any- 
thing about the culpable silence of the real 
murderer. That mysterious criminal, that 
scapegoat who had so far aroused her bit- 
terest animosity had ceased to darken her 
mind. 

Fay had passed unconsciously far beyond 
the limitations of Magdalen’s anxious 
prayer on her behalf. The love of Andrea 
and Michael, tardily seen, only partially 
realized had helped her at last. 

The bishop listened and listened, a little 
bent forward, his eyes on the floor, his 
chin in his hand. Once he made a slight 
movement when Fay reached Michael’s 
arrest, but he quickly recovered himself. : 

The faint voice faltered itself out at last. 
The story was at an end. The duke was 
dead, and Michael was in prison. 

“ have kept him there two years, 
said Fay, and was silent. 

How she had raged against the cruelty 
of her husband's dying words. What pas- 
sionate, vindictive tears she had shed at 
the remembrance of them. 
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Now, unconsciously she adopted them 
herself. She had ceased to resist them, 
and the sting had gone clean out of them. 

** Two years, said the bishop. ** Two 
years. Fast bound in misery and iron. 
You in misery, and he only in iron. You 
two poor children.“ 

His strong face worked, and for a mo- 
ment he shaded it with his hand. 

Then he looked keenly at Fay. 

** And you have come to me to ask me 
to advise you how to set Michael and your- 
self free ? ” 

** Yes," whispered Fay. 

It was time to come. 

There was a short silence. 

* And you understand my dear, 
dear child, that you can only rescue 
Michael by taking heavy blame upon your- 
self, blame first of all for having a clandes- 
tine meeting with him, and then blame for 
letting him sacrifice himself for your good 
name, and lastly blame for keeping an in- 
nocent man in prison so long? 

Fay shook like a leaf. 

The bishop took her lifeless hands in his 
and held them. He made her meet his 
eyes. Stern, tender, unflinching eyes they 
were with a glint of tears in them. 

** You are willing to bear the cross, and 
endure the shame? he said. 

Two large tears gathered in Fay's wide 
eyes, and rolled down her bloodless 
cheeks. 

You could not look at her, and think 
that the poor thing was willing to endure 
anything, capable of enduring anything. 

The bishop looked at her, through 
her. 

* Or would you rather go home and 
wait in misery a little longer, and keep him 
in his cell a little longer; another week— 
another month—-another year / You know 
best how much longer you can wait. 

Silence. 

** And Michael can wait too. 

** Michael must come out, said Fay, 
with a sob. **He was always good to 
me.“ 

„Thank God, said the bishop, and 
he rose abruptly and went to the window. 

Magdalen and Fay did not move. They 
leaned a little closer together. Fay’s timid 
eyes sought her sister’s like those of a child 
which has repeated its lesson, and looks 
to its teacher to see if it has done well. 

Magdalen kissed her on the eyes. 
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J have said everything, haven't I? ” 

„Everything. 

** wish I was dead.“ 

Magdalen had no voice to answer with. 

The bishop came back, and sat down 
opposite them. 

„Fay, he said, as long as you live 
you will be thankful that you came to me 
to-day, that you were willing to make 
atonement by this great act of reparation. 
The comfort of that remembrance will sink 
deep into your troubled heart, and will heal 
its wound. But the sacrifice is not to be ex- 
acted of you. I had to ask if you were wil- 
ling to make it. But there is no longcr 
any necessity for you to make it. Do you 
understand? 

The bishop spoke slowly. The two 
women looked at him with dilated eyes. 

** Is Michael dead ?’’ said Magdalen. 

* No, Michaelis, I believe, well. The 
murderer of the Marchese di Maltagliala 
has confessed. It is in to-day's papers. 
The marchese was murdered by his wife. 
It was quite sudden and unpremeditated, 
the work of an instant of terror. She 
has made a full confession on her death- 
bed. It exonerates Michael entirely. She 
implores his forgiveness for her long 
silence. 

The bishop’s last words reached Fay 
from a great distance. The room with its 
many books and the tall mullioned window 
with the bare elm branches across it were 
all turning gently together in a spreading 
dimness. The only thing that remained 
fixed was Magdalen’s shoulder, and even 
that shook a little. Fay leaned her face 
against it, and let all the rest go. The 
window with its tree quivered for a mo- 
ment across the dark and then flickered 
out. The consciousness of tender hands 
and voices lingered a moment longer, and 
then vanished too. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


It was very late when Magdalen and 
Fay reached home. 

Bessie was on the lookout for them, and 
met them in the hall. 

** Wentworth has been here, she said. 
He arrived about an hour after you had 
started. As you were both out he asked to 
see me. He was greatly excited. He had 
come to tell us that Michael’s innocence 
has suddenly been proved. He goes to 
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Italy to-morrow. He said he would call 
here on his way to the station a little be- 
fore eleven, to tell you both about it.’’ 

And punctually at a few minutes to 
eleven, Wentworth appeared and was 
ushered into the little white morning-room 
where Fay was waiting for him. 

The room was full of sunshine. The 
soft air came gently in, bringing with it a 
breath of primroses. 

Delight was in the room, tremulous, 
shining in Fay’s eyes. Delight was in the 
whole atmosphere. An enormous, bound- 
less relief overflowed everything. 

Wentworth was excited, softened, swept 
out of himself. 

He held her soft hand in his. He tried 
to speak, but he could not. His eyes 
filled with tears. He was ashamed. 

And when he looked up, he saw Fay’s 
eyes were wet, too. His heart went out 
to her. She was rejoicing with him. He 
pulled himself together, and told her what 
little he knew; not much more than the 
bare facts contained in the papers. It was 
not known by the marchesa's confession 
that the murder took place inside the Di 
Colle Alto gardens. Everyone, including 
the police, had believed that the murder 
took place in the road, and that the assassin 
took advantage of the accident of the 
garden door being unlocked to drag the 
body into the garden and hide it there. 
But the marchesa stated that she stabbed 
her husband in the garden suddenly with- 
out premeditation, but with intent to kill 
him because of his determination to marry 
their seventeen year old daughter to a 
friend of his, a roué, the old Duke di Cas- 
telfranco, who drank himself to death soon 
afterwards. 

The marchesa stated that she dragged 
the body behind a shrub, walked back 
through the garden to the house with the 
front of her gown covered with blood with- 
out being noticed, found no attendant in 
the cloak room, wrapped herself in a long 
cloak not belonging to her, told her ser- 
vants that the marchese would follow later, 
and drove home, partial burned her 
gown and the cloak as if by accident and 
then awaited events. The first news she 
received of her husband's death next 
morning was accompanied by the amazing 
information that Michael had confessed 
to the crime. 

The marchesa in her tardy confession 
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stated that she believed Michael who had 
always shown her great sympathy must 
have actually witnessed the crime, and out 
of a chivalrous impulse toward her, had 
immediately taken the guilt of it upon 
himself. 

**'That accounts for his extraordinary 
silence, said Wentworth, not only to 
others, but to myself. He never would 
say a word pro or con, even when I told 
him it was no use trying to persuade me 
he was guilty. The mystery is cleared 
up at last. I shall reach Milan to-mght, 
and I shall see him to-morrow. And I 
suppose we may be able to start home the 
following day. I say these things, but I 
don't believe them. I can't believe them. 
It all seems to me like some wonderful 
dream. And you are like a person in a 
dream, too, as if a magic wand had passed 
over you.’’ | 

As he spoke Wentworth suddenly real- 
ized that this marvelous, radiant transfor- 
mation which he beheld in Fay, which 
seemed to flow even to the edges of her 
lilac gown, was happiness, and that he had 
never seen her happy till this moment. 
She had always looked pathetic, mournful, 
listless. Now for the first time he saw her, 
as it were, released from some great oppres- 
sion, and the change was almost that of 
identity. Her beauty had taken on a new 
magic. 

There is no joy in the world so raptur- 
ous, so perfect as the moment of relief 
from pain. There was perhaps no crea- 
ture in the world on this particular April 
morning whose happiness approached 
Fay's. She raised her white eyelids and 
smiled at Wentworth. 

His well-conducted heart nudged him 
suddenly like a vulgar, jocular friend. 

** Is all your gladness for Michael? ' he 
said boldl7. Have you none to spare 
for me? 

He was in for it. 

‘You must forgive me if I am too im- 
petuous, too precipitate, he said, but 
won't you make me doubly happy, Fay, 
before I go?’’ He rose and came toward 
her. She looked down, half frightened, 
and he suddenly felt himself colossal, irre- 
sisti5ble, a man not to be trifled with. 
** You have known for a long time that I 
love you, he said. Won't you tell me 
that you love me a little, too? 

A delightful sense of liberty and new- 
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ness of life were flowing in regenerating 
waves over Fay’s spirit. 

Wentworth seemed a part of this all per- 
vading joyousness and freedom. She 
made a little, half unconscious movement 
towards him, and in a moment that brave 
man, that dauntless athlete of the emotions, 
had taken her in his arms. 


CHAPTER XIX 


The marchesa’s confession made a great 
and immediate sensation throughout Italy. 
Every one who had known Michael, and 
a great many who had not, proclaimed 
with one consent that his innocence was no 
news to them. The possibility that he 
might be shielding some one had been dis- 
cussed at the time of the trial, but had 
found no shred of confirmation. 

. And now the mystery was solved at last 
and in the most romantic manner. Mich- 
ael had come out with flying colors. 

To many minds the romance was en- 
hanced by the fact that the marchesa 
was a gentle, middle-aged, gray-haired 
woman, in no way attractive, whose whole 
interest in life centered in her daughter. 
Michael's transcendant act of chivalry to- 
ward the marchesa, dramatically acknowl- 
edged by her at last upon her deathbed, 
appealed even to the most unimaginative 
natures. Michael became the hero of the 
hour. Telegrams of congratulation poured 
in from every quarter. Letters snowed in 
on him. Even before Wentworth could 
reach him enthusiastic strangers had tried 
to force their way into his cell Deter- 
mined young reporters came out in gon- 
dolas, and it was all the warders and the 
doctor could do to protect Michael from 
invasion. 

He sat apparently stunned in his cell, 
the only person unmoved. Every servant 
and warder in that dreary establishment 
had come to offer him their congratula- 
tions, The other convicts had sent mes- 
sages. The man in the next cell, slowly 
dying of gangrene, had crawled from his 
pallet to beat a tattoo on the wall. The 
doctor was beside himself with joy. 

Mou must keep calm," he kept saying 
in wild excitement. ‘‘ Your brother will 
be here to-morrow morning. I implore 
you to be calm. 

And he brought Michael his best pipe 
and some of his most cherished tobacco, 
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and a weird suit of black clothes, and 
urged him to spend the evening with him 
in his own sitting-room. 

But Michael shook his head. He had 
no hatred of his striped blouse. He was 
accustomed to it. He said he would pre- 
fer to await his brother’s arrival in his cell. 
He was accustomed to that, too. He felt 
as if he could not bear to have everything 
torn from him at once, as if he should be 
lost if all his landmarks were changed. He 
sat hour by hour, smoking, and every 
now and then reading Wentworth's tele- 


gram. 

He tried to realize it. He said to him- 
self over and over again: ‘‘I am free. I 
am going away. Wentworth is coming to 
take me home.’’ But it was no good. 
His mind would not take hold. 

He looked for the twentieth time at Went- 
worth’s telegram. Wentworth was hurry- 
ing towards him at this moment, would be 
traveling all night, would reach him in the 
morning. Dear, dear Wenty. He would 
be happy again now. 

Michael groaned. 

It's no kind of use. 
1 

He tried to think of Fay. He should 
see Aer soon, touch her hand, hear her 
voice. Poor, little darling! She had not 
the courage of a mouse. Perhaps she was 
a little glad at his release. Yes. No 
doubt she had been pleased to hear it. He 
hoped she would not feel shy of him at 
seeing him again. He hoped she would 
not thank him. 

The door, no longer locked, was sud- 
denly opened and the head warder defer- 
entially ushered in a visitor. 

A tall, dark man, in a frock-coat and a 
tri-colored sash, came in and the warder 
withdrew. 

The man bowed and looked with fixity 
at Michael, who stared back at him dazed 
and confused. Where had he seen that 
face before ? 

Ah! He remembered. 

I perceive that you have not forgotten 
me," said the delegato.  **It was I who 
arrested you. It was to me that you con- 
fessed to the murder of the Marchese di 
Maltagliala.’’ 

J remember.“ 

* I never was able to reach any cer- 
tainty that you were really guilty,'' con- 
tinued the delegato. I was not even con- 
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vinced that you had had a quarrel with 
the marchese.’’ 

„J had no quarrel with him.“ 

«I knew that. That you might be 
shielding some one occurred forcibly to my 
mind. But who?’ 

Michael looked steadily at the delegato. 

** And there was blood upon your hand 
and sleeve when you confessed. '' 

„There was. 

It was not the marchese’s blood, 
said the delegato, drawing a sallow finger 
across a blue chin. It remained a mys- 
tery. I will own that it had not crossed 
my mind that that fragile and timid lady 
had killed her husband, and that, as she 
at last confesses, you were shielding her.’’ 
The delegato looked piercingly at Michael. 

Michael was silent. 

‘You have always been silent, said 
the delegato. ‘Is not the moment come 
to speak? ! 

Michaekshook his head. 

The delegato bowed. 

** I came to ask you to discuss the affair 
openly,'' he said, **to relieve my perplex- 
ity as a matter of courtesy. But you will 
not speak. Then I will speak instead. 
When first I read the marchesa's confes- 
sion it came into my mind that the mar- 
chesa, who I believe was your friend, might 
for some reason, possibly the sentimental 
devotion of an older woman for a young 
man,—such things have been,—that she 
might have confessed on her death-bed to 
a crime which she had not committed in 
order to save you from fis, he touched 
the wall of the cell. **I doubted that she 
really murdered her husband. But she 
did. I sought out the maid who had been 
with her when the marchesa died, and she, 
before the confession was published, in- 
formed me that she had not undressed the 
marchesa on her return from the di Colle 
Alto party. And that next morning part 
of the cloak which was not hers, and part 
of her gown were found to be burnt, as 
stated in her confession. It was indeed 
necessary to burn them. The marchesa 
murdered the marchese. 

There was a long silence. 

« cannot tell whether you witnessed 
the crime or not. At first I thought the 
blood on your hands and clothes might 
have come from helping her to drag the 
body into the garden. But it was not so. 
At the time I attached a great importance 
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to the garden door being unlocked. Too 
great. It led me astray. The gardener 
in spite of his oath that he had locked 
it had probably left it unlocked. We 
now know from the marchesa that the 
murder took place within the garden, and 
the locking and unlocking of the door 
was an accident which looked like a clue. 

But, if you witnessed the 
murder, and wished to retire without rais- 
ing an alarm, or denouncing that unhappy 
lady, I ask myself why did you not open 
the garden door from within—the key 
was in the lock, I saw it—and pass out 
on to the high road? Why did you in- 
stead try so hard to escape over the wall 
behind the ilexes that you tore your hands 
on the cut glass on the top? I found 
the place next day. There was blood on 
it. When you were struggling to escape 
over that wall you were not anxious to 
take the marchesa’s guilt upon yourself. 
When you were hiding behind the screen 
in the duchessa’s apartment you were 
not. ar that moment—very determined to 
shield the marchesa from the consequen- 
ces of her deed. All Italy is ringing with 
your quixotic, your chivalrous, your superb 
action. Nevertheless, if I had quitted the 
duchessa’s apartment, if my natural and 
trained acuteness had not made one last 
effort respecting the screen, I do not think 
you would have followed me into the garden 
to denounce yourself."’ 

The delegato paused. 

Michael was quite unmoved. Every- 
thing reached him dimly as through a 
mist. He partly saw the difficulty in the 
official’s mind but it did not interest him. 
He was cleared. ‘That was enough. 

* In two years much is forgotten,’’ 
said the delegato sententiously, **and it is 
perhaps I alone who recall the more 
minute details of the case, because I was 
present and my interest was overwhelm- 
ing. I have not spoken of this to any- 
one but yourself. I shall not speak of it 
again. I have taken a journey to discuss 
it with you because I had hoped you 
would understand my professional interest 
in unraveling that which remains still 
obscure, a mystery, which is daily becom- 
ing to me a greater mystery than before 
the marchesa's confession. You have it 
in your power to gratify my natural de- 
sire for elucidation by an explanation 
which can no longer injure youin any way. 
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now you will not speak. You prefer to 
preserve your attitude of silence to the end. 
Good. I will intrude on you no longer. I 
offer you my congratulations. I deplore 
your inevitable imprisoment. I with- 
draw. 

The delegato bowed yet again and went 
to the door. 

** That of which you will not speak was 
known to your friend the Duke di Colle 
Alto," he said. The duke knew.” 

The duke is dead, said Michael. 

**Tam aware of that," said the dele- 
gato frigidly. He bowed for the last time, 
and left the cell, gently closing the door. 


CHAPTER XX 


Wentworth came in the morning, tremu- 
lous, eager, holding Michael by the shoul- 
ders, as he used to do when Michael was a 
small boy, as he had never done since. 

The brothers looked long at each other 
with locked hands, water in their eyes. 

** Wenty,’’ said Michael at last with his 
grave smile. 

And that was all. 

They sat down together in silence on the 
little bed. Wentworth tried to speak once 
or twice but it was no use. 

** Fay cried for joy at the news,’’ said 
Wentworth atlast, looking with shy, hungry 
love at his brother. ‘‘If you could have 
seen her radiant face. I never saw any 
creature so changed, so transfigured. 

A faint flush rose to Michael's thin face. 

«I know how she grieved over your 
imprisonment. She is the most tender- 
hearted woman in the world. I never 
knew any one so sympathetic. Went- 
worth hesitated. "Then he added tremu- 
lously: ** My great grief has been her 
grief, too. She helped me to bear it.’’ 

* I did not know she had—minded so 
much,’’ said Michael almost inaudibly. 

«You might have guessed it, said 
Wentworth, ** knowing her to be what she 
is. She has always been so pale and sad, 
as if bowed down by trouble. But directly 
the news came that you were cleared, —I 
went to see her at once, —if you could only 
have seen her face, her tears of joy, her 
delight.“ 

** Did she send a message, or a note? 
Just a line? Perhaps you have a letter 
with you.“ : 
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** No, she did not write, said Went- 


worth, self-conscious but beaming. 
‘‘There was not time. There was time 
for nothing. It was all such a rush. I 


only saw her on my way to the station. 
But I know she won’t mind my telling 
you, Michael—you ought to know first of 
any one—it all seems so wonderful. But 
I daresay—no, I see you have guessed it 
—I daresay I have said things in my let- 
ters that showed you it was coming—it 
was the grief about you that first drew us 
together. Fay and I are going to be mar- 
ried.’’ 

Michael put his hand to his head. 

** Everything has come at once, said 
Wentworth. I have you again. And I 
have her. I’ve nothing left to wish for. 


Michael did not leave the prison in the 
gondola which had brought Wentworth, 
and which was waiting to take them both 
away. The excitement of hig brother’s 
arrival had proved too great and he fell 
from one fainting fit into another. Went- 
worth was greatly alarmed, but the doctor 
was reassuring and cheerful. He said that 
Michael had borne the news with almost 
unnatural calmness, but that the shock 
must have been great, and a breakdown 
was to be expected. He laughed at Went- 
worth’s anxiety even while he ministered 
to Michael, and assured him that no one 
in his experience had died of joy. 

But later in the evening when Went- 
worth, somewhat pacified, had returned to 
Venice for the night, the doctor felt yet 
again for the twentieth time that the young 
Englishman baffled him. 

It seemed to him that he was actually 
relieved when the kind, awkward, tender, 
elder brother had reluctantly taken his de- 
parture, promising to come back early in 
the morning. 

** Do not distress yourself, you will be 
quite well enough to leave to-morrow,’’ 
the doctor said to him many times. 1 
expected this momentary collapse. It is 
nothing.’’ 

Michael’s eyes dwelt on the kind face 
and then closed. There was that in them 
which the doctor could not fathom. 

He took the food that was pressed on 
him, and then turned his face to the wall 
and made as if he slept. 

And the walls bent over him and whis- 
pered to him: Stay with us. We are not 
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half so cruel as the great world outside.’’ 

And that night the dying convict in the 
next cell, nearly as close on freedom as 
Michael, heard all through the night a low 
sound of strangled anguish that ever sti- 
fled itself into silence, and ever broke 
forth anew, from dark to dawn. 

The next morning Michael went feebly 
down the prison steps, calm and wan, 
leaning on Wentworth’s careful arm and 
smiling affectionately at him. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


On his return to England, the enthusias- 
tic welcome which Michael received from 
all classes, and from distant families who 
had never evinced much cordiality to his 
elder brother, astonished Wentworth, 
touched him to the quick. 

«I had no idea we had so many 
friends,’’ he said repeatedly. 

Michael smiled vaguely and took every- 
thing for granted. Wentworth was so 
anxious to shield him from fatigue and ex- 
citement that at first he was only too 
thankful that Michael took everything so 
quietly. But after a few days he became 
uneasy at his brother's inertness of mind 
and body. A great doctor, however, ex- 
plained Michael's state very much as the 
Italian doctor had done. He was in an 
exhausted condition. What was essential 
to him was rest. He must not be made to 
see anyone or do anything he did not 
like. 

In spite of his anxiety Wentworth saw 
that Michael's bodily strength was slowly 
returning. Every afternoon he left him 
half asleep in the sun, and rode over to see 
Fay. Since she had accepted him it had 
become a necessity to him to see her every 
day. : 

Wentworth had long been bent to th 
dust under the pain of Michael's imprison- 
ment. Fay had been bent with anguish 
to the dust by the weight of her own 
silence which had kept him there. 

And now in the twinkling of an eye they 
both stood erect, freed. Life was trans- 
figured for both at the same instant. 

This marvelous moment found them both 
just when they were deciding to mildly 
love each other. It took them and flung 
them together in a common, overwhelming 
joy. It almost seemed as if the shock 
might make a man of Wentworth. 
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Did he half know (he was certainly 
always tacitly guarding himself against. the 
assumption of such an idea in the minds 
of others) that he had so far been left out, 
not only from the whirl of life—he had de- 
liberately withdrawn from that, —but from 
the weft of life itself. The great loom 
had not swept him in. It had not ap- 
peared to need him. Some of us seem to 
hang on the fringe of life, of thought, of 
love, of everything. We are not for good 
or ill interwoven into the stuff part of the 
pattern. 7 

Wentworth felt young for the first time 
in his life, happy for the first time in his 
life, really energetic for the first time. A 
certain languid fatigue which had been 
with him from boyhood, which had always 
lain mournfully on its back waving its legs 
in the air like a reversed beetle, had now 
been jolted right side uppermost, and was 
using those legs, not as proofs of the empti- 
ness of the world, but as a means of loco- 
motion. He had at first been enormously 
raised in his own self-esteem by his en- 
gagement to a young and beautiful 
woman. 

But gradually and insensibly the many 
petty reasons for satisfaction which his en- 
gagement to Fay had given him, and even 
the delight in being loved, were overshad- 
owed by a greater presence. 

At first they had never been silent 
together. Wentworth liked to hear his 
own voice, and prosed stolidly on for hours 
with exquisite enjoyment and an eye to 
Fay's education at the same time about 
his plans, his aspirations, his past life (not 
that he had had one), the hollowness of 
society (not that he knew anything about 
it), a man's need of solitude and the solace 
of a woman's devotion, its softening effect 
on a life devoted hitherto perhaps too en- 
tirely to intellectual pursuits. 

Fay did not listen to him very closely. 
She felt that his mind soared beyond her 
ken. But she was greatly impressed, and 
repeated little bits of what he had said to 
Magdalen afterwards. And she looked at 
him with rapt adoration. 

** Wentworth says that consideration in 
little things is what makes the happiness 
of married life, she would announce pon- 
tifically. 

** How true! 

** And he says social life ought to be 
simplified. N 
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** Indeed! Does he happen to mention 
how it is to be done?“ 

** He says it ought to be regulated, and 
that every one ought to be at liberty to 
lead their own life and not to be expected 
to attend cricket matches and garden par- 
ties, if you are so constituted that you 
don't find pleasure in them. I used to 
think I liked garden parties, Magdalen, 
but I see I don't now. 

** Wentworth is simply wonderful. You 
should hear him speak about fame being 
shallow and how the quiet mind, looking at 
things truly, is everything, and peace not to 
be found in the market place but in a walk 
by a stream, and how in his eyes a woman's 
love outweighs the idle glitter of a social 
success. Oh! Magdalen, I'm beginning 
to feel I'm not worthy of Wentworth. 
I've always liked being admired, so differ- 
ent from him. I did not know there were 
men so high-minded as him. He makes 
me feel very petty beside him. And he is 
so humble. He says I must not idealize 
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him, that he does not wish it, for though 
he may not be worse or better than I think 
he is only too conscious of his many de- 
ficiencies. But I can't help it. Who 
could? 

And Fay let fall a tear. 

** We needs must love the highest when 
we see it. 

But the highest some of us can see is 
the nearest mole: hill. 

What Michael and the duke had failed 
to do for Fay, Wentworth was accomplish- 
ing. 

* You are made for each other,“ said 
Magdalen with conviction. ‘‘ Every day 
shows me that you and Wentworth bring 
out the best in each other. Perhaps, 
gradually, you will keep nothing back 
from each other, tell each other every- 
thing.“ 


( To be continued ) 


THE WOMAN AT HOME 


Dy George Randolph Chester 
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HOWELL, toil-grimed and 
=) deep in frowning thought, 
3 strode down the barren 
street where countless tiny 
~% cottages, all exactly alike 

: $^ and cheap and bare and 
ugly, stretched away in monotonous per- 
spective. The roadway was of yellow 
clay, the sidewalks of yellow planking. 
The scant ‘‘ front yards,’’ the pitiful vege- 
tation, even the houses and the two inter- 
minable strings of picket fence were all of 
the same dreary monotone. Inured to 
the cheerless prospect, Powell gave it 
scarcely a passing glance, but automatically 
turned in at his own gate, swinging, with 


„He tells me everything now, said 
Fay. He trusts me entirely.“ 

„And you? '' said Magdalen. Do 
you tell him everything?“ 

B. MASTERS 
I 
his awkward, stoop-shouldered  stride, 


around to the kitchen, which fronted upon 
a view still more desolate—a black expanse 
of railroad track and dingy tenements just 
beyond the baked and seared back lot 
which should have been a garden. It was 
at the kitchen window, brooding with un- 
seeing gaze over this gloomy outlook, that 
Powell found his wife. She nodded to 
him with a momentary lighting of her eyes 
as he came in, then turned silently to her 
supper work as he cleansed his blackened 
face and hands from a tin wash-basin out 
ontheporchsteps. This was Powell's home- 
coming. He had taken his place at the 
kitchen table before either of them spoke. 
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* Young Tremont’s going to build a 
stockade around the whole plant,’’ he ob- 
served. 

*Is he?’’ she indifferently replied. 
** Are you going to like him as well as you 
did his father? 

** I don't know yet," he said, frowning 
again. **Idon'tlikethis stockade idea. No- 
body does. It will make it seem like a jail. ” 

**[ guess it won't make so much differ- 
ence as long as you get your pay every first 
and fifteenth," she commented and they 
relapsed again into silence. 

After the meal was over and the table 
had been cleared off, the man took from 
the top of the cupboard a big roll of com- 
plicated pencil drawings, and selecting one 
which was scarcely half completed, he 
methodically trued it to the table with a 
T-square and plunged into his work. The 
woman finished her dishes and sat down 
with some mending. It was perhaps half 
an hour later when an eager exclamation 
from Powell aroused his wife from the 
brooding reverie into which she had fallen. 

“Tve got it! " he exclaimed.  ** Look 
here, Bess!’’ 

She came over and gazed down at the 
drawing with unwilling eyes. 

It's the point that has been bothering 
me for a year,’’ he exulted, and then be- 
gan a glowing explanation of his device, 
following the course of material through 
the huge machine with his pencil and look- 
ing up in triumph when he had concluded. 
Her face was absolutely unresponsive, but 
he quickly overcame his disappointment 
and laughed. 

** Of course, I couldn't expect you to 
take that all in,"' he said apologetically, 
** but I just had to explain it to somebody. 
I'm going to work it out carefully now, and 
by next week I think I’ll be able to start 
on the patent drawings. 

* Patent! she vehemently exclaimed, 
awakening to the word as if a lash had 
stung her. Don't!“ 

** Why, Bess, what's the matter? he 
asked, startled by the sudden passion in 
her tone. 

I can't stand it!" she cried. ** Two 
years you've been working on this thing, 
Jim, and it has eaten up every cent that 
we could scrape together—drawing lessons, 
tools, paper and I don't know what all, 
and now patents. This will make the 
fourth, all on this one machine, and you 
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haven’t done anything with it yet. I 
don’t believe you ever wil. We need a 
new cook stove. We need a rug for the 
front room. We never go anywhere. 
I haven't a decent dress. I’ve made 
over that old hat of mine until I'm 
ashamed to show myself anywhere. I've 
washed and ironed and cooked and baked 
and scrubbed all these years, and what 
have I got? Every day I stay alone here 
with nothing to look at but the mud of the 
street. Every night you bend over that 
table and leave me as much alone as if you 
had not come home at all. I shall die if I 
have to live this way much longer! I shall 
die! It’s killing me now! They told me 
it would be like this!’’ 

In a torrent this had poured from her 
lips. Powell looked at her, shocked and 
white-faced. It had come at last, the re- 
proach that he had been dreading for so 
long. They told her it would be like 
this!’’ The whole sore question of caste, 
vital from hut to mansion, lay in that tor- 
ture-forced charge. She had been a minor 
grade school teacher, struggling herself 
from obscurity, romantic and given to the 
building of air castles, and she had ideal- 
ized her love for the ambitious young ma- 
chine hand until the dull actuality of life 
must be, of necessity, a keen disappoint- 
ment to her. She was a dreamer still, but 
her once hopeful fancies had given way, 
under the stress of sordid poverty, to mere 
morbid brooding. Until now, however, she 
had been brave. H er love for her husband 
was real enough, but, oh, she had dreamed 
of love, married love, as so different! 

Powell, though deeply cut, ignored both 
the unconscious taunt and that other hard 
blow of her disbelief in the device over 
which he had labored so long and with such 
sublime confidence. 

** Why, girl!" he said, and put his arms 
about her and kissed her. I didn't 
know it was so bad as all that. But just 
be patient a while longer, dear, and see if 
we don't win. As soon as I apply for this 
patent I'm going to show Tremont where 
it will save him thousands and thousands 
of dollars. I've got to hurry, too. Tre- 
mont is bound to do something or other 
foolish, and I want to be out of the way 
before that time. He'll have a strike on 
his hands before he quits. It’s sure to 
come, and soon. 

** A strike! she gasped, and went pale 
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and breathless. She was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then she reached up and kissed 
him with cold lips. Good- night, she 
said quietly. 

A strike! She lay alone in the little bed- 
room and went over, detail by detail, the 
horror with which he had threatened her. 
God! Could she again go through that 
monstrous nightmare? Why, in that other 
long, bitter strike she had reached depths 
of humiliation so fearful that the hot blood 
of shame flooded her face at the bare 
memory of them. The cold and the hun- 
ger had been nothing—mere hardships— 
but the pride-revolting things that cold 
and hunger had forced upon them, there 
was the blight! Why, she had spent days 
at a time along the railroad track back 
there, in a dirty gown like other beggars, 
picking up bits of coal that meant life, 
quarreling with other women, coarse, igno- 
rant women, and even fighting, once, for 
the possession of a particularly fine lump 
that a rival had striven to take from her by 
main force. From the strike fund had 
come a meager pittance each week, but 
there had been rent to pay, instalments on 
the furniture, insurance, a thousand-and- 
one things, and no striker's credit was 
good after a certain period of the long- 
drawn-out battle. Powell, unable to find 
temporary work, had grown desperate and 
sullen, and once he had brought home a 
great hunk of meat with so defiant an air 
that she knew he had stolen it. It was 
the first meat they had eaten for many 
days, and she remembered yet how good 
—how good /—it had tasted, and how like 
famished animals they devoured it, sitting 
across the table from each other with 
bloodshot eyes. She shrank even now to 
remember these indignities that had so 
seared her soul, even as she shrank from the 
memory of that last final blow when the baby 
had died. She groaned anew in the anguish 
of that recollection. A strike! She could 
not, would not survive another one! 

It was nearly after midnight when Powell 
straizhtened up stiffly, put away his draw- 
ings with a last loving look and went to bed. 
He found his wife still awake, gazing up 
at the ceiling with feverishly bright eyes. 


II 


There is no aspect of a continued strike 
that is not terrible. The Tremont, Wells 
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and Tremont plant employed, when at full 
blast, eight hundred workmen. To write 
the complete history of an important strike 
in that concern would involve the writing 
of eight hundred tragedies, and the cen- 
tral figure in each one of these pitifully 
true tales would be a woman—the woman 
at home. 

If Powell's wife had good reason to 
shudder at the thought of a second siege, 
Powell had grave excuse for his apprehen- 
sion. Young Tremont, having inherited 
his late father’s controlling interest in the 
business, found chaos. confronting him. 
On the one hand he was faced by a pow- 
erful labor organization, on the other by a 
proposed consolidation, the outgrowth of 
recent unbearable competition, that offered 
him the alternative of ruinous absorption 
or annihilation, and he saw no way but to 
fight. 

His first disquieting act was the erection 
of the stockade. Strong and high he had 
it built, surrounding the entire property, 
and the move was taken by the men as one 
of open hostility. Mr. Wells, always timid, 
was frantic, but young Tremont, by his 
controlling interest, had the whip hand 
and used it. 

* You are inviting another strike!” 
wailed Wells. 

„J am discouraging it," Tremont re- 
torted.  **If it comes, however, we must 
win or quit business. The company's 
books will tell you why, and he went on 
with his stockade. 

The structure was finished and the 
grumbling among the men increased. They 
objected to being imprisoned. The pen 
meant a cut in wages and protection for 
‘scabs in case a strike followed. Tre- 
mont had a swelled head and wanted to 
show that he was boss. He was too— 
young, anyhow! It was all disquieting 
talk, the more so because based on reason- 
able premises, and Powell, naturally wor- 
ried, carried it home to his wife, little 
dreaming of how breathlessly she listened 
to each day’s report. He did notice, 
however, that she seemed to take a re- 
newed interest in his working life, and it 
pleased him. She could not, dared not 
tell him how vital was the fear she had of 
this hell that yawned before her excited 
imagination. 

In the meanwhile Powell had lost no 
time. On the day that the great barred 
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gates first swung upon their hinges to let 
the sullen workmen in, he walked into the 
office with his big roll of drawihgs under 
his arm and asked to see Tremont alone. 

** Certainly," said Tremont cordially, 
and led the way into his private office. 
He had a great deal of respect for a work- 
man with drawings under hisarm. ‘‘What 
is it?’’ he asked when they were seated. 

‘<The parts that cost the most in the 
output of this plant are the small parts,"' 
began Powell plunging into the business 
with a directness that warmed the soul of 
Tremont within him. More than one- 
half the pieces in every finished article you 
turn out are handled one at a time, go 
through a dozen different hands, and cost, 
in labor, more than three-fourths of the 
whole assemblage." 

** Exactly," agreed Tremont with a 
smile. That's what is keeping me awake 
nights at this very time.’’ 

** Well, I’ve worked out and patented 
a machine that will take the rough bars of 
steel for these parts and turn them out in 
gangs ready for assemblage, without one 
single handling except the first feeding, 
which can be done by a boy. One me- 
chanic can run each machine. 

Tremont frowned incredulously, but 
gave the drawings slow, careful study. 
With growing interest he asked a few 
direct questions which Powell, his palms 
moist and his heart pounding up in his 
throat, answered briefly, and he went over 
and over the different sheets. The draw- 


ings were somewhat crude, but the ideas 


were there, clear and simple, the work 
proclaiming a practical knowledge of me- 
chanics which Tremont, with his technical 
school training, appreciated and even en- 
vied. 

**[ believe you've got it, he at last 
admiringly announced. Do you mind 
leaving these plans with me over night?“ 

Powell hesitated only for a moment. 

** Longer, if you like, he offered. 

« To-night will do, replied the other, 
but the moment Powell had gone out he 
sent out for his head draughtsman. 

« Take these drawings and put your en- 
tire force upon them, he directed. ‘‘I 
want accurate tracings of every one of 
them before you go home to-night. Don't 
soil them, and don't leave marks of any 
sort that will show that they have been 
copied. 
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Powell ſor the first time in two years was 
able that night to bring a gleam of hope to 
the eyes of his wife. He had no work to 
do, and they went for a car ride to the 
park and heard some good music. The 
woman built new air castles, and was in 
gay spirits when they came home. 

** It's like old times, she said. 


III 


** I'll take the balance of this week to 
think the matter over, Tremont an- 
nounced when Powell got his drawings the 
next morning. I believe you have some- 
thing worth while, and I think I shall put 
you to work on an experimental machine. 
Come in on Monday. 

The week was a slow one to Powell, but 
it was not to Tremont, for a crisis had 
come about in the affairs of the company. 
Competition had been suicidal, and the 
promoters of the consolidation were using 
pressure upon Tremont, Wells and Tre- 
mont. Young Tremont weighed their pro- 
posals with angry disfavor, and classed the 
promoters as mere commercial highway- 
men. He had his father’s good fighting 
blood, and it caused him to spend every 
night that week and all day Sunday over 
Powell’s drawings. Within half an hour 
after his talk with Powell on Monday 
morning he had defiantly declined the 
trust proposition, and laughed at the threat 
of the promoters to buy the plant for scrap 
iron within two years. 

Powell went home intoxicated with his 
prospect of success. 

* I've signed a contract with Tremont 
for the exclusive use of my patents, Bess,’’ 
he exulted. ‘‘To-morrow I am to start 
building one of my machines. My pay 
goes right on. I am to be partitioned off 
from the rest of the shop, and no one is 
to know what I am doing. As soon as my 
invention works right, I am to have a thou- 
sand dollars cash bonus for each one that 
they build, and a royalty on all the work 
they turn out. We'll be rich at last, 
girl!!“ 

** May I have a new dress now ?’’ she 
asked wistfully. 

«I guess you may—a cheap one, he 
laughingly answered. But let's be care- 
ful not to get in debt. We want our 
money clear when we get it."' 

„I'll be good, she said brightly and 
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threw her arms about his neck to kiss him 
and suddenly cry out her happiness on his 
shoulder. It was the first of many brighter 
days, and she grew quite young again in 
her hopefulness. 

The weeks slipped rapidly away. The 
consolidation was completed without the 
Tremont, Wells and Tremont plant, and 
already the hand of the giant was in evi- 
dence. Prices were cut tothe desperation 
point, but there was always a surprise in 
store for the combine. Whenever com- 
petitive bids were opened, the concern 
that had defied the trust was found to 
have submitted a proposal with prices a 
shade lower than those offered by the 
trust. Contract after contract for spring 
delivery rolled in, and Tremont smilingly 
filed them away, at the same time ordering 
enormous supplies of material. He was 
playing a daring game, but he had confi- 
dence in his plans, though Wells was half 
sick with apprehension. 

A lot of new men were taken on to han- 
dle the heavy contracts. This was the one 
hole in Tremont’s armor, and the trust 
found it. They slipped a few picked agi- 
tators of their own among the new work- 
men and confidently awaited develop- 
ments. The men had been dissatisfied 
before, and under skilful handling they 
soon became impatient. The stockade was 
always there to remind them of their thrall- 
dom, and the paid agitators were at work 
in fruitful soil. | 

Powell repeated his fears at home, 
together with the news that his machine 
was almost ready for a test. 

‘« The strike don't need to worry us 
now,’’ she said as she cheerfully helped 
him to get ready for the regular meeting 
of his union.  ** You are through with all 
that.“ 

“J don't know, he gloomily answered. 
** [f the strike comes on before I finish my 
machine I'll have to walk out with the rest 
ofthem. I don't see that I'll be any bet- 
ter off in that case, and it's only a matter 
of days now. Wages are not keeping up 
with the cost of living. The trusts are 
making it too hard work to buy actual 
bread and butter. The strike is bound to 
come and it is not far off.“ The agitation 
was beginning to have its effect even on 
him. 

She recoiled as if he had struck her, but 
. he was in so much of a hurry that he did 
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not notice. He was a block away from 
home when he found that he had forgot- 
ten his receipt book, and he came back 
togetit His wife was in the front room 
when he stepped noiselessly into the 
kitchen, and he tiptoed to the door with 
the intention of playfully surprising her. 
They had grown much younger of late. 
What he saw made him pause, breathless 
and astounded. She was just removing 
the wrapper from a small bottle, and as 


the paper fluttered to the floor he saw that 


the phial bore an ominous red label. Even 
from that distance he could tell that it was 
poison she held, and his first impulse was 
to rush in and take it away from her. A 
second thought showed him the folly of 
that course. From her actions he knew 
that she had no present intention in con- 
nection with it, for, after musing over it 
for a moment she walked slowly over to the 
closet, where she placed it in a small box 
on the shelf. Closing the closet door, she 
leaned suddenly upon her arm against the 
wall and broke into a paroxysm of weep- 
ing. Even then he restrained himself 
from walking in upon her. In an agony 
of perplexity he stole quietly outdoors, 
where he could think the matter over by 
himself and resolve upon the best course 
to pursue. ö 

Little by little there came back to him the 
memory of significant remarks and actions 
to which he had attached but little weight, 
beginning with certain hysterical threats 
after the death of the baby. Gradually 
he comprehended what her horror of 
that time had been—what her dread of 
another strike and its miseries had done 
in her days of lonely, morbid brooding. 
If he could only beat the strike! He 
must! l 

He came tramping noisily back into the 
kitchen, and she soon joined him with such 
cheerfulness as she could muster, though 
she was pale and tremulous. He had de- 
cided not to go to the meeting, he said, 
and he took her more tenderly in his arms 
than he had done for years. She was 
affected to tears, and cried out upon his 
breast her mother-yearning for the baby, 
the baby! Thereafter he watched her 
narrowly, and he told her no more disqui- 
eting rumors from the factory. She got 
her news from other sources, however, and 
in spite of all that he could do to keep her 
cheerful and hopeful, she fell back into her 
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old brooding custom. He felt that she 
was only waiting. 


IV 


Young Wells, an idle profligate, got 
himself into a breach of promise scandal, 
and Wells, Sr., had to settle for heavy 
damages. At the trial there came out a 
list of startling extravagances. Yachts and 
diamonds and a wild European trip were 
among the princely items. The affair was 
rich food for the agitators at the factory. 
The men had made all that money by 
their groaning labor that this young spend- 
thrift might squander it in viciousness. 
Every day of his dissipated pleasure had 
cost the grimy toil of hundreds of heads of 
virtuous families. l 

The basis of their complaint was the 
familiar one that has been made ever since 
there were men to work for wage and other 
men to hire them—that will be made so 
long as one man holds a dollar that another 
must earn by labor: 

«We do the work and they get the 
money. We toilour lives away for a crust 
and they live in idle luxury upon our 
sweat. 

Unfortunately for the company and for 
the men, conditions intensified this feeling. 
Provisions that autumn soared to oppres- 
sive prices, and the cost of living was 
nearly doubled. 

At exactly the wrong psychological 
moment, the day after the Wells trial, 
Tremont made a temporary change in 
hours. The men in one shop were ahead 
of the others in their work, and rather 
than discharge workmen who would be 
sorely needed by and by, he cut their 
time to two-thirds of a day. The change 
affected but half a hundred men, but it 
might as well have applied to the entire 
plant, for it was looked upon as but the 
beginning, and the strike was on, with no 
offer of compromise on either hand. Tre- 
mont was, in fact, a trifle young, and he 
was learning his first severe lesson, with 
hundreds of headstrong men—and their 
wives—paying the terrible tuition fees. 

Tremont promptly sent a telegram to a 
new power that had appeared in the indus- 
trial field. A concern stood ready to 

deliver at short notice an army of profes- 
“onal strike breakers for any line of trade 

“manufacture. They were the mercena- 

2s of modern commercial warfare and 
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Tremont ordered all, up to eight hundred, 
that could be sent him. 

From his office, in the meantime, the 
committee had hurried to call out the men 
through waiting lieutenants, and then they 
went straight back to Powell’s shop. 

Powell turned sick at heart as he saw 
the committee at his door. He knew their 
errand. They had come to stop him from 
work. 

Let's see that contraption,” demand- 
ed Evans, the leader, pushing inside, and 
the others followed him. 

There stood the majestic machine, a 
monster affair, upon which Powell was just 
putting the loving last touches. The 
committee silently inspected it, and listened 
with cold interest while the inventor ex- 
plained it to them. 

„Where are the drawings? asked 
Evans. 

Powell wonderingly pointed them out. 

** Are there any duplicates ?'' Evans in- 
quired, gathering them up. 

Powell shook his head. 

Evans deliberately crumpled them in a 
heap on the earthen floor and touched a 
match to them. Powell with a cry of 
horror, sprang to save them, but O'Brian 
and Harley held him back, struggling like 
a madman. 

„What's the matter with you, Powell?“ 
asked Evans sharply, seeing that the draw- 
ings were well caught.  ** You can easily 
make those things again, once the strike is 
settled. Just think a minute. You've 
always been a good union man. Eight 
hundred families depend on this action for 
a living.  Tremont intends to win his 
strike with this machine. We'll fool him.“ 

As he finished speaking Evans suddenly 
swung a heavy sledge into the most vital 
point of the machine, the miracle-working 
cluster of cams that was the brains of the 
whole marvelous contrivance, 

A shriek burst from Powell. He had 
not heard. Ina stupor he had watched 
the destruction of his drawings, but this 
crash aroused him. With a yell of fury 
he burst from his guards and threw him- 
self with appalling ferocity upon the man 
who had deliberately mangled this beloved 
child of his brain and heart and hand. A 
tiger defending its whelps could not have 
been more bloodthirsty, and O' Brian and 
Harley sprang to separate them not a mo- 
ment too soon to save Powell from having 
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murder upon his soul. They dragged him 
back, bruised and battered and crying like 
a child, his face bleeding from a vicious 
blow that O'Brian had felt compelled to 
give him, and then they grimly proceeded 
to reduce the big machine to scrap iron. 

They were just finishing this important 
strategic move when Underwood, the jovial 
secretary of the company, came back look- 
ing for Powell. ‘Tremont wanted to see 
him. 

V 


Extras were out and the shrill tumult 
was waking the echoes along the barren 
yellow street within an almost incredible 
space of time. Women came running to 
their doors and listened to the jumbled 
cries in terror. In every direction they 
could be seen scurrying across the street 
to exchange such consolation as they might 
with friendly neighbors. Some of them were 
already in tears. They realized better than 
their lords and masters this gaunt misery 
that hung over them. Theirs was not the 
confidence of victory, the exultant thrill of 
** defending their rights," the upholding 
interest of the battle. It wastheir portion 
merely to dumbly suffer and to wait. 

Powell's wife hurried back into the house 
with a paper and shut the door. She 


wanted to be alone with her dead—with : 


the cold ashes of her hopes and ambitions 
—with the scattered fragments of all her 
crumbled, pretty air castles. 

And so it had come at last, this black 
doom that had menaced her for so long! 
There it was, in big, blood-red letters be- 
fore her, both the fact of the strike itself 
and that nearer, more fatal blow of the de- 
struction of Powell's machine. The paper 
she held had chosen that incident as the 
dramatic point upon which to flaunt its 
sensation. 

She felt a passing thrill of pity for her 
husband. Some dim perception came to 
her of what the invention had meant to 
him beside mere money and success. She 
had even a touch of pride in his achieve- 
ment, but there was no faltering in her 
purpose. It had grown with her misery 
until it had become a part of her very ex- 
istence. Worse, it had become a mono- 
mania. For weeks she had pictured just 
what she should do in this moment. The 
rcality was tragic enough, but her romantic 
fancy had stepped in to add fanatical 
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rigidness to her purpose. She could n« 
survive another strike. It had come, and 
she would go to join her baby, the lone 
some baby that even on that further shore 
must yearn for the mother arms. 

She became curiously aware, presently, 
that her thoughts were not bent at all into 
the groove of heroic tragedy that she had 
planned for these last moments. With a 
strange perversion of ideas her memory 
flew to a gay night just before her wedding. 
They had taken a trip on an excursion 
steamer, and had danced until two o clock 
that morning. The lights and the music 
and the cool, fresh air and the laughter, 
even the spiced perfume of the carnations 
she had worn, all came back to her now. 
That was the way life should always have 


.been. That was what she had expected 


when she had married Powell. She had 
loved him then. She loved him still, but 
love was such a feeble warmth for the freez- 
ing winter of poverty—and such sordid 
poverty! And she was so weak. So weak. 
She scribbled a brief note for Powell to 
find at her side—just a good-by, pathetic 
in its simple tenderness—and opened the 
box. Her marriage certificate, her love 
letters, the baby’s photograph and the tiny 
curl of hair tied with the bow of baby rib- 
bon, she fondled lovingly one by one and 
kissed them, then she clasped them to her 
bosom and lay upon the bed, the little 
bottle with the red label in her right hand. 
Her brows were still contracted, but sud- 
denly they cleared and she smiled slightly. 
She could remember that two-step now from 
beginning to end. Strange that she should 
ever have forgotten it. She put the bottle 
to her lips and drained it. 


VI 


Powell, still dazed, was led by Under- 
wood across the swarming yards to the 
office where Tremont awaited him. 

Powell mechanically put his hand to his 
face and drew it away blood stained. The 
cut on his cheek was still bleeding a little, 
though it had been carefully bathed and 
covered with court plaster. 

The sense of his overwhelming calamity 
was still too strong upon Powell to let 
him answer a simple question put to him 
by Underwood. The vivid picture of that 
great sledge landing in the heart of his 
machine blotted out every other im- 
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“ Tremont intends to win his strike with this machine ” 
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pression, and he remained tongue-tied until 
Underwood ushered him into the office. 

Tremont looked up, ignoring Powell's 
battered condition. He had already heard 
of the fight over the broken model. 

J suppose you intend to walk out with 
the other men ?"' he asked. 

** Yes, sir, replied Powell. 

* Naturally," Tremont agreed. I 
don't know that I can blame you. I'm 
sorry though that I can't have you here 
for the installation of the machines.“ 

‘« The—what machines?“ 

** Your machines. I’m going to set up 
six of them this week.’’ 

Powell looked so ludicrous in his aston- 
ishment that Tremont lay back in his chair 
and laughed like a boy. 

* You see, Powell, I gauged you 
correctly, Tremont explained. While 
you mooned along, enjoying yourself with 
putting minor improvements into shape, I 
got to work. The day I signed a contract 
with you, I ordered a rush machine made 
from tracings of your drawings. It stood 
the test and I ordered a dozen. Six of 
them are locked up in the store-room, 
ready to setup. The other six will be de- 
livered next week. Another dozen are 
under way. I am very glad to tell you 
that they are all you dared to hope; much 
more than I had expected. I can fight 
the trust with them, and win."' 

It was too much for Powell. The sus- 
pense of the past weeks, the apparent an- 
nihilation of his plans and now this wonder- 
ful and unexpected good fortune broke 
him down. He buried his face in his 
hands and great sobs tore at his throat. 
Tremont toyed nervously with a paper 
weight for a while, and then tiptoed from 
the room, awkward and embarrassed. 
When he ventured back Powell had mas- 
tered himself. 

«I don’t know what to say," began 
Powell. -**I'm—Im floored by it. Of 
course I'm thankful—you cannot tell how 
much—but I want to get home to my wife. 
I'm worried about her.“ 

„I'll only detain you for a moment, 
Mr. Powell," and Tremont handed him a 
slip of paper. Take this home to your 
wife with my compliments—and yours.“ 

Powell was dumbfounded. It was a 
check for six thousand dollars. 

« The amount is not really due until we 
get the machines up and running.“ Tre- 
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mont explained, ** but under the circum- 
stances I'm glad to be able to pay you a 
day or so in advance, especialy as the 
machines have all been set up and tested 
at the factory where I had them made. I 
will mail you checks for the others as they 
are set up. Royalties will be paid you 
quarterly as per contract. Allow me to 
congratulate you,’’ and he cordially ex- 
tended his hand. 

Powell went out in an incredulous 
ecstacy. There was no bar now to his 
happiness. Even his conscience as a good 
union man was clear by reason of the con- 
tract that had been made long before the 
strike was planned, and that was now out 
of his power to revoke, even if he would. 
He was in no degree a traitor, and the 
union must hold him blameless in view of 
the facts. 

The barren and yellow street seemed of 
an interminable length before he reached 
his own gate, raced around the house and 
dashed into the kitchen. His wife was not 
there. With quick intuition he hurried into 
the front room, and there he found her! 

With closed eyes she was lying on the 
bed, her pitiful treasures clutched to her 
bosom, and she was breathing heavily. 

* Bess!" he cried. **We win, and 
no strike can ever bother us again! We're 
rich, girl! Tremont has just paid me for 
the first six machines. He had them made 
without my knowing it, and they work 
great. Bess! Bess, dear! We're rich!“ 

He was down on his knees beside her 
now, and had slipped his arm under her 
head. Her eyes opened, glaring in terror. 

«Too late, too late!'" she moaned. 
Oh, Jim, it’s too late! I was a coward, 
Jim, and selfish, and I couldn’t wait any 
longer! I drank poison not five minutes 
ago!—Save me, Jim, save me! I don’t 
want to die! Oh, I don’t want to die!“ 

„Oh, fudge!” he retorted, laughing 
happily. I monkeyed with that little 
bottle a long time ago. I was afraid that 
if I took it away you would get another 
one, so I emptied it and filled it with water. 
But look at this check, Bess! Six thou- 
sand dollars, and there's more to come. 
That buys a house with a little experi- 
mental shop on the back lot for me, and 
a wagon load of new dresses, and Hello 
there, girl! Bess! Bess!” 

He jumped up and ran for some water. 
His wife had fainted in his arms. 
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A bumper crop 
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FIRST ARTICLE 


HE hotel clerk will tell you that the 
population of Temple, Texas, is ten 
thousand souls; if you confine your 

investigations to the outlook from the hotel 
windows, you will take that statement with 
a good deal more salt than you usually use 
for seasoning this sort of information. The 
place has an air so essentially rural that the 
figure he has given you seems absurd. The 
hotel windows command a patch of 
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sunburned prairie, fondly referred to by the 
inhabitants as the Square, but neither this 
title nor the fringe of low,irregular buildings 
which surrounds it, nor the inevitable 
Carnegie librarv (vintage of 1902) slapped 
down in a corner of it, can redeem it from 
the look of forlorn and perfectly casual 
vacancy. 

As a matter of fact, during the middle of 
the day it is by no means vacant; scores of 
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farm wagons, some loaded with cotton bales, 
some piled high with unginned cotton, some 
empty, some new, some shabby, together 
with a miscellaneous interspersion of bug- 
gies, buckboards, saddle horses, mules—a 
wilderness of mules—throng the upper end 
of it from morning until night, the early 
comers rejoicing in the advantages of hitch- 
ing rails and the faintly simulated shade of a 
row of dusty saplings, the later arrivals 
enduring the unmitigated blaze of the sun 
out in the middle. 

The stores, with their whitewashed 
wooden verandas built out across the plank 
sidewalks-and tacked all over with glaring 
tin advertising signs, are, to your first glance 
at least, entirely in keeping with the rest of 
the scene; you will observe a difference a 
little later, but hardly in the course of this 
first walk. 

It is all as perfectly in key with itself as 
though it were a scene out of a book, and 
the human part of it fits equally well; the 
leisure, the unlimited conversation, the 
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shirtsleeves and suspenders, the ruminative 
jaws, endlessly at work over an endless 
quantity of plug-cut tobacco—you look for 
it all and you do not look in vain. 

The impression you get out of it, the pre- 
dominant impression, is that time does not 
count down here; the second hand on your 
watch has become superfluous. By very 
force of contrast it makes you think of lower 
Broadway, of Broad Street and Wall, and 
Exchange Place, where every second is as 
sharply marked, as high in its tension as the 
blue spark across the poles of an induction 
coil. 

You have walked, by this time, half way 
down the busy side of the Square, and so 
absorbed are you in the contrast you have 
conjured up that the unbroken chatter of 
Morse receivers steals into your ears with- 
out attracting your attention, seeming a 
part of the dream instead of the reality. 
Something calls you back, smartly, to the 
present and actual, and you realize that this 
same dry, metallic chatter is still going on; 
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it is coming out of a doorway just behind 
you. You turn about and look in. 

Unless you had heard in advance, had 
come here especially to see the sight before 
your eyes, I think you would doubt, if not 
your eyes themselves, at least that what they 
saw was anything more serious than a pan- 
tomime. 


A large room fitted up with all the appur- : 


tenances of a brokerage office, the rank of 
telephone booths, the telegraph desks with 
their glass enclosures, wooden sounding 
boxes and typewriters, the row of clerks 
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incongruity of, as I said, a pantomime. But, 
also, I think, if you will look at it carefully 
enough, long enough, you will figure out of 
what it is a part, and what is a part of it, 
what it springs from and what it will lead to 
—if you will do all that, I think you will 
leave that room sober-faced, recognizing the 
greatest peril, perhaps, that has beset the 
South since slavery. 

There are, as I said, other things quoted 
on that board beside cotton; you can follow 
the course of steel common or mess pork and 
ribs as well as in New York or Chicago, can 


If you want to find a prominent business man, here is where you look for him 


behind the grill, and, taking up all one side 
of the room, the board. Cotton occupies the 
greater part of it, but the record of its 
momentary and momentous doings is 
flanked on one side by New York stocks, 
and on the other by Chicago grains and 
provisions. 

Across the room are set four rows of 
chairs, rocking chairs, and beside each chair 
a big earthenware cuspidor; there are four 
rows of shirtsleeves and suspenders, four 
rows of jaws, incessantly ruminative. 

I think the first impression you would get 
out of it would be the same that came to me, 
a sense of farce, of studied and artificial 


buy or sell, play bull or bear with anything 
you please, right here in Temple, Texas. 
But the only reason the board is here is for 
cotton; the place is referred to throughout 
the town as a “cotton exchange.” Not the 
cotton exchange, you will remark; there are 
four of them in this one town of Temple, 
and there is business enough for all of them. 
When you work that out you will come to the 
conclusion that there cannot be many stores 
about the Square where some partner or 
some clerk has not an interest more vital 
than mere curiosity in the figures that are 
constantly chalking up on that board. 
These four offices are the centres, the foci, 
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of the life of the town; they have supplanted 
the cracker barrel and counter of the corner 
grocery. If you want a prominent man of 
the town, here is where you look for him. 
Of anything like that shamefaced modesty 
and coy retirement which so often charac- 
terize the entrance to a place where a man 
might not wish his banker or his minister 
either to see him go—of even a moderate 
privacy—there is no hint at all. One of the 
offices literally has no partition between it 
and the sidewalk; every one in it can be 
seen as you pass by. And there is nothing 
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appearance, but none whatever in the 
reality. 

Every little town in the cotton belt does its 
share of the speculation. The volume of 
business in any one of them is not impres- 
sive, but the streams gather themselves 
together, unite and reunite, and when you 
see the floods that come pouring into the 
New York and New Orleans exchanges, the 
effect is stupendous. The speculative busi- 
ness of these great exchanges has grown 
about three hundred per cent. in the last 
five years. There are seldom in New York 
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Outside every broker's office stand teams of horses hour after hour 


in the sentiment of the town to make any one 
want a partition. As for your banker, you 
are quite as likely to find him there as the 
next man. 

I want you to see the picture; that is why 
I take so much space for this little town of 
Temple. It happens to be the place where I 
began and my impressions of it are bitten in 
a little more sharply than the later ones after 
it had all become an old story. It did be- 
come an old story, that is the point. All over 
the cotton-producing counties of Texas and 
the cotton-producing counties of the other 
States, the same thing is to be found. In 
some of the States, Georgia, for example, 
the laws make a slight difference in the 


less than a quarter of a million bales bought 
and sold in a day, and when things begin to 
get lively it runs to three times that figure. 
A bale of cotton costs, on an average, $50. 

It is, of course, impossible to trace this 
flood back to its sources, to say exactly what 
proportion of the business originates in the 
South. The essence of each transaction is 
that it is confidential. The commission man 
never tells for whom he makes his transac- 
tions, but in many towns of the South— 
towns of ten to twenty thousand inhabitants 
l found brokers doing a business of 25,000 
to 30,000 bales a month and that in competi- 
tion with two or three other offices. Itis my 
impression that towns of this size do a some- 
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Stowing the cotton in the ship's hold 


what larger speculative business proportion- 
ately than the larger cities like Dallas, 
Atlanta and Birmingham. On the other 
hand, there are many little hamlets of seven 
or eight hundred that do a larger business 
per capita than towns like Macon, Georgia, 
or Taylor, Texas. Now, in the brokerage 
offices of the North, outside New York, 
there is practically no dealing whatever in 
cotton. People not only know nothing 
about cotton, they know they don’t know, 
and their speculative fever runs its course in 
stocks, grains and provisions. 

So it is perfectly certain that the bulk of 
this vast business that is done in our two 
great cotton exchanges every year comes 
from the South, and however conservatively 
you guess the percentage it comes to an 
appalling figure. 

Cotton is no longer to the South what it 
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was when Frederick Law Olmsted published 
that now neglected classic, The Cotton 
Kingdom." But though m lls and factories 
are springing up here and there, though 
other crops may to-day be seen growing 
between the cotton fields, cotton is still 
dominant, still the greater part; it still per- 
vades the whole of life there, and it alone 
swings the balance of the years between 
wealth and poverty. 

A good crop and a high price means more 
than that the farmer's wife can begin to 
dream of a new parlor carpet and a piano; 
it means that the preacher's son and the mer- 
chant's daughter can go away to college. 
The clerk scents a “raise” and cautiously 
inquires the price of a diamond ring for the 
girl he has for the past two years been seeing 
home from church, and the commercial 
traveler is lavish with more expensive cigars 
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than he smoked last year, reflecting that the 
“house” won't mind a bigger expense ac- 
count with orders coming in like this. There 
is no facet of life which does not catch some 
ray and reflect some bright-colored sparkle 
from the sunshine of good cotton"; it is a 
white light, it has all the colors of the rain- 
bow bound up in it. And when it does not 

shine there is no light at all; there is no sort 
of good fortune that can compensate for a 
bad cotton year; there is nothing to do but 
wait for better luck next time. 

Last fall the cotton crop in the northern 
counties of Texas was very late. People 
were blue about it, for it was at the mercy of 
any early frost that might happen along. 
An early and severe frost would have de- 
stroyed nearly the whole of it. I was there 
at the time and I found traveling men, 
drummers of every kind, simply staying in 
Dallas because it wasn’t worth while to go 
out to the country towns. They talked it 
over among themselves, and when one of 
them spoke of going out to a certain town 
somebody else would speak up and tell him 
that it was no use; he had been there and 
the place was dead, and for no other reason 
in the world than that cotton was a month 
late. 

I am not sure that this will not sound to 
you a little above the mark. There are other 
sections of the country, you may say, where 
they raise a much larger crop of some one 
thing than of all others put together, and 

that, of course, when that crop fails the loss 
is felt by the whole community; you may 
instance corn in Kansas or wheat in the 
Dakotas. And you may then go on to ask 
me why, in the light of these instances, this 
talk about the singularity of cotton is not 
rather extravagant. 

Now, the Kansas farmer can market his 
corn on the cob or on the hoof, whichever is 
more advantageous to him. He can trans- 
form it into beef, pork or poultry, as he sees 
fit. If the price is too low to suit him, he can 
live on what he needs and crib the super- 
fluity. If he has lost the greater part of his 
crop and has no superfluity, he can still live 
on what he has and wait, if not in comfort 
at least in independence, for better times. 

But cotton has no intrinsic value whatever 
until it is milled; to the producer it is noth- 
ing in the world but a medium of exchange. 
He cannot eat it, nor dress in it, nor feed it 
to his stock; he cannot hold it for a better 
price unless he has money enough to buy 
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The Economic Interpretation of His- 
tory" may be a little overworked in these 
days, but it seems to me that it would be 
hard to read too much of Dixie’s dramatic 
and often tragic history in terms of cotton. 
It has been worked out, as regards the past, 
pretty thoroughly, has been much com- 
mented on and generally accepted. But 
what about the present? Is the history a 
closed book, or is cotton still holding the 
destinies of that great country in its capri- 
cious hands? Is there to be one more tre- 
mendous episode before its power is broken ? 

For thirty-five years after the close of the 
war, the Southern farmer watched the price 
of cotton just as he watched the weather, 
passively; they were two facts that had most 
of his life tied up with them but both were 
out of his control. He was isolated, he was 
struggling to break free from the grip of the 
merchant who was his only resource for 
credit (there is no room for that chapter of 
the history just here), and the cotton ex- 
changes of New York and New Orleans 
were as far beyond his reach as the clouds 
themselves. The price, from year to year, 
sagged lower and lower, but except for one 
or two years it did not fall much below a 
figure that left a margin of profit, ard he 
managed slowly to get ahead. In Texas he 
was really getting rich. The per capita 
wealth of that remarkable State in 1870 was 
one hundred and ninety-four dollars; 
twenty years later, in 1890, it was nine hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars. On an average 
the per capita wealth of the South about 
doubled in that period. One of the best 
criteria of prosperity is the state of the 
banking business; people do not establish 
a bank in a town unless they think there is 
enough idle wealth there to provide deposits 
and enough active wealth to serve as security 
for loans. Now, in 1895, there were 248 
banks in Texas, most of them, naturally, in 
the older and larger towns; since then, in the 
last ten years that is, there have been estab- 
lished 483 new ones, the greater part of them 
since the new law of 1900 made it possible 
to organize a national bank with a capital of 
only $25,000. The meaning of this is clear 
enough; the Texas farmer is able to furnish 
the bank both with deposits and with a 
market for them; he is rich enough to bor- 
row money. 

About the same time that he achieved this 
independence, his isolation was invaded by 
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the rural free delivery, which brought him 
the newspapers and magazines, and by the 
telephone. He had conquered sufficient 
leisure for a glance about the world and 
these two instruments furnished him the 
opportunity. And he saw what was to hima 
most fascinating spectacle. He saw men 
manipulating the price of cotton. He 
learned that in this matter the Fates were 
corruptible. 

For the year 1902 the price hung with 
little fluctuation about nine cents. In Feb- 
ruary of the next year a clique of ‘‘bulls” in 
New Orleans began to run it up. It went 
above ten cents in the course of that month. 
In April it crossed the eleven mark and on 
the twentieth of May it reached 12.40. To 
a certain extent these gentlemen had nature 
with them. The crop had not been a large 
one and the greater part of it had already 
been bought up for the mills at the low 
prices which had prevailed during the fall 
and early winter; the residuum was really 
small and a profitable field for their sort of 
operations. They had a good deal of sup- 
port in their campaign, both at home and in 
New York, and everything went their way. 

But to the cotton growers of the South 
the thing was little short of a miracle. They 
watched the proceedings of Messrs. Brown, 
Haynes and Vincent, as the Algerians 
watched Robert Houdin pulling scarves, 
necklaces and daggers out of the empty air. 
They learned that simplest of all truths and 
that greatest of all lies, that you can put the 
price up by buying, that you can run it down 
by selling. They discovered the possibility 
of buying without money, of selling without 
goods. And slowly they began to ask them- 
selves why the Fates were not their slaves 
instead of their masters. 

Brown and his cohorts in New Orleans 
and one Daniel J. Sully, of Providence, R. I., 
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in New York, who figures more largely in 
the story a little farther on, continued on 
their primrose way; they enforced their 
June settlements at from 13.20 to 13.40. 
The price dropped a cent and a half a 
pound during the first week in July (remem- 
ber that means $7.50 a bale or $750 on a 
hundred bales, the smallest unit of trade on 
the exchange), so that those of their followers 
who were not close enough upon their heels 
were smashed out of all recognition. But 
the leaders went triumphantly on. They 
ran another corner in the July option, the 
average price on the exchange for the last 
few days being 13.50 and many settlements 
being made at as high as 15 cents. They 
let August run its course at a dead level of 
12.60, but in September, after allowing the 
price to sag off to 11.20, with all the cotton 
there was in their possession, they ran the 
price for the last two days of the month up to 
13 cents. It dropped three cents the next 
day, $15 a bale, $1,500 for every flick of a 
finger about the cotton pit. 

Can you imagine the way the hard-handed 
men whose lives are spent over the cotton in 
the fields, who plant and cultivate and pick 
and finally carry their precious bales to 
town, to whom it means great labor, great 
hopes, great weariness, and sometimes 
great despair—can you imagine how these 
men watched their Fate, their remote, mys- 
terious, immovable Fate, dancing so wild a 
reel while Brown, of New Orleans, piped ? 

Of course, it was all no more than a spec- 
tacle or object lesson to them. The question 
of the price of the 1902 crop was, by the 
next April, a purely academic one to them. 
They had sold their own cotton, real cotton, 
last fall and winter at somewhere about 
eight and a half cents. But never again! 
They had seen a great light. You cannot 
wonder that they took it for a veritable guid- 


Sully s two ‘toboggan slides.” 


ing star, that they failed utterly to recognize 
the ignis fatuus. 

The September corner was the last of the 
series; real cotton was coming in again, the 
crop of 1903, and it put an end, for a little, 
to trading in cotton that was wholly ficti- 
tious. The price rallied slowly during 
October, crossing the ten-cent line about 
the middle of the month and reaching 10.50 
by the end of it. It went on into November 
without the loss of a point, climbed to 11.30 
and held there for the greater part of the 
month. 

The new round of the game began in 
earnest with the first week in December. 
There had been talk of a short crop all sum- 
mer, and the boll weevil had been active 
enough to have made itself the subject of a 
special convention, but for all that the specu- 
lative public was not prepared for the fig- 
ures set forth in the Government estimate 
which was given out at this time. It placed 
the crop at 9,962,039 bales, which was about 
eight hundred thousand less than the crop 
of the year before. The figures would have 
been effective enough in any circumstances, 
but after the emphasis last summer’s opera- 
tions had laid on the inadequacy of the crop 
of 1902, they were stupendous. The price 
rose six dollars and a quarter a bale in this 
one week. 

And now is the time to speak of Mr. Sully. 
He was not a brand-new star in the firma- 
ment, but his effulgence during the season 
past had been pale in the light of the con- 
stellation from New Orleans. Now, how- 
ever, in a single leap he attained to the first 
magnitude. He had been upon the heels of 
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* Point at which he failed 


Brown & Co. and had made a lot of money 
and with that to give him initial momentum 
he launched himself on a career which will 
make cotton men remember him when 
wheat men have clean forgotten Old Hutch. 

The adjective Napoleonic was often used 
with reference to Sully during the next two 
months. It is true, he was a Napoleon (I beg 
his pardon for the tense of the verb)—he 
was a Napoleon up to a certain point. Of 
the imagination, the insight, the genius for 
organization of that great captain, he 
showed, indeed, small trace; but in audacity, 
in confidence in his star, in his belief that 
he could with his own hand turn Fortune’s 
wheel about, in all this he deserved the 
comparison. 

He carried the price up in twenty-point 
rushes right through the month of Decem- 
ber until during Christmas week he had spot 
cotton at 14.05, December at 13.82, January 
at 13.88, February at 14.00 and July at 
14.27. That means, in other words, that 
men were contracting to pay $71.35 a bale 
in July, six months away, and Sully con- 
tracting to buy more than any one else at 
that extravagant price. 

He had a good deal with him. The pros- 
pect was that there would not be enough 
cotton to supply the world’s demand. He 
had the prestige of the highly-successful 
bull campaign of the year before. And he 
had the farmers. 

They had learned their lesson; they were 
following their great light. All over Texas, 
at any rate, and it was by no means singular 
in this among the Southern States, there 
were springing up cotton exchanges. 
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Towns like Temple and Waco and Taylor 
and Sherman and Waxahachie became the 
ganglii of slender telephonic nerves, that radi- 
ated to circles of surrounding villages, mak- 
ing them sensitive to every move of Sully’s 
fingers, and giving them a part in the great 
sensation that had its focus in the pit on 
Beaver Street. Farmers, merchants, bank- 
ers, barbers, clerks, anybody who had 
money enough to put up a margin on one 
hundred bales, or in some cases on twenty- 
five, thronged the brokerage offices, all 
up and down the State, buying cotton for 
delivery in January, February, July. There 
was no limit to the price it might bring by 
then. Sully talked about twenty cents a 
pound and later about twenty-five. And 
the farmers who weren’t buying future cot- 
ton were holding on to their last year’s crop, 
refusing twelve, thirteen, fourteen cents 
for it. 

They had the world at their mercy, that 
was the truth their great leader was pro- 
claiming so triumphantly. The world must 
have cotton; well, the world should have it 
at just what price it pleased them to exact. 
And at each advance in the price, the figure 
they had set as the one at which to let go 
advanced in proportion. 

A physician in one of those small towns, 
a man who had escaped the contagion, told 
me of a wealthy farmer friend of his who, 
early in the fall, announced his intention of 
holding his cotton for twelve cents. When 
the price passed that the doctor asked him 
if he had sold. He grinned and said he 
was holding for fifteen. Fifteen was passed, 
though that takes us a little ahead of our 
story, and the doctor repeated his question. 
The farmer replied, somewhat out of humor 
with his pessimistic friend, that he meant to 
wait for twenty. He was offered as high as 
seventeen cents, but instead of taking it he 
borrowed money on his crop and bought 
July cotton with it. 

Sully and that farmer saw the thing the 
same way. It did not occur to either of them 
that at fourteen or sixteen or seventeen cents 
there was no demand for cotton; that the 
mills would close and people go ragged, 
rather than pay such a price. They thought 
that as long as you bought cotton it would 
go up; the wheel had been turning easily 
under their hands and they really thought 
they could go on spinning it; they did not in 
the least suspect that it would one day turn 
with its tremendous power of accumulated 
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torsion and grind them up. When it did, 
Sully was as much surprised as the farmer. 

On the first day of February, cotton 
touched 17.25 cents a pound. That was 
high water, the top of the toboggan slide. 
And all it took to push it over was a rumor 
that Mr. Sully was going to Palm Beach on 
a vacation! The story spread like wild fire. 
It could only mean one thing, the wise ones 
reasoned: Sully must have got out from 
under! Atlas was no longer holding up the 
world! 

I am not going to describe what followed, 
otherwise than pictorially. One or another 
of these Napoleons“ is always meeting his 
Waterloo“ in some pit or other, and the 
scene is always the same; you get the de- 
scription in the morning paper once in three 
months on the average. What I am going 
to give you is a picture, or to be more accu- 
rate, a profile map, of Mr. Sully's two 
toboggan slides, the one of the first week in 
February, and the second, the fatal one, of 
the third week in March. 

There is not much more to say about him; 
the character of his operations is sufficiently 
commented on by the fact that the price on 
which he was wrecked was 15 cents, the high 
record, up to less than two months before, 
for the last thirty years. 

We are very much more concerned with, 
the people who went down the toboggan with 
him; not with Brown, of New Orleans, nor 
with the“ bull“ clique in that city nor in New 
Vork, nor with those traders who haunt the 
brokerage offices on Broad Street and 
Beaver. They were on the toboggan, to be 
sure; the force of somebody else's descent 
had pulled them up, and now it was their 
turn to go down. 

But there were other passengers whose 
case was essentially different. It is well 
within the license of rhetoric to say that the 
whole of the South, which had accompanied 
his climb, went over the edge with Sully. 
And it is the literal truth to say that I visited 
no town in Texas that could not point out to 
me its handful of celebrities who had tot- 
tered for an instant on the pinnacle of for- 
tune, who had been rich overnight to the 
tune of one hundred, or seventy-five, or 
twenty thousand dollars, and had found 
their enchanted gold turned to dry leaves in 
the morning. 

All these towns point with pride to their 
celebrities. I was told that a man who had 
just come into the exchange had once made 
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$75,000 in five days. Is he very rich by 
now, I asked. And the answer revealed that 
he had lost it all just as quickly. 

A singularly picturesque and rather pa- 
thetic case in Temple was that of a freight 
conductor on the Sante Fe. He lost an arm 
in an accident and the company paid him 
three or four thousand dollars for it. This 
tidy bit of capital came to hand at exactly 
the right time. It went into the machine and 
won and before the conductor knew it he 
had $27,000. In his own phrase, he took it 
out and went around the farm with it and 
looked at it. Then he turned about and 
put it back into the machine and never saw 
the color of it again. 

For every one of these celebrities there 
were many whose small savings or whose 
monthly wage dropped into the whirlpool 
and never made a splash. In just one day 
during the debacle the town of Temple sent 
five hundred and eighty-five orders to the 
exchanges of New York and New Orleans, 
and even at the hotel clerk’s estimate of the 
population of the town, that means that a 
pretty good percentage of them had their 
fortunes involved in the campaign. 

But the losses of the inhabitants of Bell 
County, nor of the whole South, during the 
months that Sully was bell-wether to the 
flock, are not at all the point of the tale. 
Taken at their worst they were insignificant 
compared to the wealth that a single good 
crop, at a good price, brings in. 

No one who has followed the course of 
similar crazes could expect that disaster to 
cure the South of her speculative fever. The 
memory of 17-cent cotton is still a lighted 
beacon, a golden prophecy. All through the 
year following the crash, they watched the 
price fall lower and lower, until in January, 
1905, it was below 7 cents, and the lower it 
fell the more desperately they played it. 
For the sum of the matter is that on this 
speculative fever, those exact opposites, 
victory and disaster, have precisely the same 
effect—to feed it. 

The two telephone companies at Temple 
have between them nearly two hundred 
farmers on their boards, within an average 
radius of perhaps five miles of town, and the 
manager of the independent company told 
me that he had built five new private lines 
from Temple in the last eighteen months, 
which means that five more little crossroads 
towns have now their cotton exchanges.” 
I asked both these managers whether the 
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farmers put in their phones primarily to get 
the cotton market or for more general pur- 
poses, and both replied by telling me of the 
“peak” they got during the cotton months; 
one of them estimated the business as 25 per 
cent. heavier during the four months begin- 
ning with September, and the other at forty. 
I got substantially the same answer wher- 
ever I made inquiry. The sum of it is that 
rural Texas is wonderfully well served with 
telephones, and that the telephone is pri- 
marily an accessory to the cotton ex- 
change." I doubt if more than ro per cent. 
of the prosperous farmers through the cot- 
ton belt of Texas live without the latest 
prices on New York and New Orleans at 
their ear. If any of the other ninety should 
ever want to buy or sell a little “future” 
cotton he has simply to unhook the receiver. 
Does he, do you suppose? 

For a moment just step into the shoes of a 
well-to-do farmer. You have to work hard 
but with luck you can make a good living. 
You have a good many of the luxuries of 
life. The store where your wife buys her 
clothes finds that it pays to k&p a line of 
thirty-five-dollar tan broadcloth coats and 
twenty-dollar hats. Your daughter has a 
good piano and she plays, not the Mocking 
Bird” nor Home, Sweet Home," with 
variations, but compositions designated by 
opus numbers, by men whose names are not 
pronounced at all as they are spelled. And 
when your son has graduated from Baylor 
University he wants to go to Columbia Law 
School. In short, you know what to do with 
a good deal of money. 

It is natural that you should keep abreast 
of the cotton situation while your crop is 
ripening, that you should know the price 
every day, that you should make frequent 
visits to the exchange in town; it is your 
club, really, you find your friends there; it 
is a good place to learn what the world is 
thinking about. a 

You talk over the convention of the 
Farmers’ Union, held last week; you don’t 
belong to it, but you believe they’re dead 
right in their theory of standing together 
against Wall Street, and you heartily en. 
dorse their resolutions that the farmers of 
Texas should hold their cotton for eleven 
cents. The price isn’t high enough now, 
you are all agreed on that, and you 
know that before spring it will go higher. 
Your own crops, and you are all in 
the same boat, won’t make more than 80 
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per cent. of what they came to last year. 

You are engaged in prophesying that the 
day will come when the farmer will have 
Wall Street beaten to a pulp, because he 
knows cotton and Wall Street does not, and 
you are speaking rather warmly, because 
it looks this year as though Wall Street were 
going to keep your boy írom going to 
Columbia next fall, when Tom Murray 
comes in. 

Up to a year ago Tom used to shave you 
every Saturday night, but he has since 
joined the ranks of the lilies of the field; he 
neither toils nor spins and Solomon was not 
arrayed in just his present sort of splendor. 
They say he has cleaned up twenty thousand 
in the last eight months. He drops into the 
conversation and tells you that he made 
nine hundred in the bulge last Friday. 

It is just luck with Tom, of course; he 
doesn’t know cotton, never picked a pound 
of it in his life. But you do know cotton, 
from the ground up. The whole county 
acknowledges your wisdom, consults your 
prophetic bones as to the kind of weather 
they are to®expect for the next month. 
Young men representing New York broker- 
age houses come traveling through and ask 
your opinion, and it may be added that 
they’re mighty lucky if they get it. 

Well, why shouldn’t you put your knowl- 
edge where Tom puts his lucky guesses? 
You can buy December cotton this minute 
for 10.04—no, it has gone off three points in 
the last few minutes; but it’s bound to be a 
cent higher than that before Christmas. It 
can’t help it, whatever the speculators do. 
Why not make your knowledge pay you 
something? Why not let it send the boy to 
Columbia ? 

What is there to hold you back? Well, it 
might be a question as to what your preacher 
would say about such an operation or per- 
haps a question as to what your banker 
would say. But one thing you will never 
question is whether, after all, you do know 
cotton. 

I talked with a good many ministers of 
the gospel, up and down the State, on the 
subject. It seemed to me that I had heard 
of enough men, young and old, in the towns 
I visited, who were, if you will allow me, 
going to hell by this sort of rapid transit, to 
make the subject an interesting one to these 
professors of conduct. Ido not wish, by any 
sweeping generalization, to do an injustice 
to the men I found here and there who were 
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fighting what seemed to them a great evil, 
with all their might, who were saying what 
they thought, and steering by their lights, 
and, if need was, splitting their churches 
fairly on the rock rather than steer aside 
into smoother waters. But these were the 
exceptions. 

Most of them were rather coolly inter- 
ested; really, they knew very little about it. 
It was a very great evil, no doubt, but they 
hardly thought it existed to any great extent 
among their own flock. They had never 
investigated the matter, indeed they rather 
preferred not to. The evils they concerned 
themselves with were dancing, theater 
going, card playing, evils, it may be said, 
that it does not take a great deal of courage 
to denounce in a town that has neither ball 
room nor opera house. I don't want to put 
it too strongly, but I think it doubtful if the 
influence of your minister, expressed or 
tacit, would prove a strong deterrent to the 
sort of operation you have imagined your- 
self to be contemplating. 

And the banker? How will he regard the 
proposition? That opens up a serious phase 
of the question, and I am aware of the im. 
portance of keeping well within the mark in 
dealing with it. But it is obvious, to begin 
with, that the banks of Texas could break 
up the game altogether if they, collectively, 
saw fit. À speculative mania cannot spread 
through the whole body and bones of a 
society against the determined opposition 
of the banks; it cannot continue to flourish 
without their active support. Of course, it 
is not necessary to say that there are excep- 
tions, bankers who regard this speculative 
mania as big with menace, who set their 
faces outspokenly against it, who will have 
none of it on any terms. But as I said, the 
situation itself makes it obvious that these 
men are exceptions. In a negative way, the 
question is answered to begin with. 

But that is not all of it, nor the worst. In 
many of the towns I visited, and Temple is 
among the number, I found it a matter of com- 
mon gossip that one or more of the bankers 
themselves, presidents or cashiers, have heavy 
stakes in the game. I made no attempt to 
gather evidence in specific cases, the sort of 
evidence that you could lay before a bank 
examiner; the common gossip was really 
more to my purpose. For though gossip is 
frequently, if not usually, wrong as regards 
any individual or any given case, yet when 
you come to the question of the existence of 
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a certain condition, it is as certain to be 
right as the figures of an actuary. It is the 
common belief throughout the cotton belt of 
‘Texas that the officers of many banks are 
playing the game themselves as well as 
financing it for others, and it is incredible 
that a belief could be as widespread as this 
without some foundation. But assuming the 
incredible, if you like, such a belief as that is 
hardly the less demoralizing for being with- 
out foundation. I said at the beginning that 
it was not unlikely that you would find your 
banker in one of the rocking chairs of a 
brokerage office, and that is perfectly true. 
And the president of one national bank, not 
in Temple, I found had practically made 
the exchange in his town his office. If you 
wanted him at any time during the morning 
you were directed there, and there was 
where you found him. Incidents of that 
sort make the existence of the belief rather 
easy to account for. 

No, the Texas cotton farmer who con- 
siders taking a whirl at the wheel of cotton 
futures is not likely to encounter any outside 
checks to such a course. And he is certain 
to consider it. 

Just try to think for a minute of the forces 
that urge him in that direction; think how 
Tom Murray’s twenty thousand and the 
nine hundred he cleaned up last Friday 
must shine in the eyes of that bent-should- 
ered man who is listening to his easy talk, a 
rain-beaten, sun-dried man, old at fifty with 
wringing out a living in the sweat and ache 
of physical weariness. Think of the abso- 
lute fascination to such a man of the pros- 
pect of making a year’s profit without once 
putting his shoulder to a heavy wheel or 
plodding a heavy furrow, without once get- 
ting out of his Sunday clothes. Think of 
the fascination to a man whose life has 
always been isolated, of a chance to plunge 
fairly into the main current of things. 

And the uncertainty of it? Why, he will 
tell you it’s the cotton growing that’s uncer- 
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tain. The other end of the proposition is as 
clear as glass. The farmer has it all in his 
hands. He can limit the area planted, he 
can hold his product for the price he wants. 
Above all, he knows cotton. What more 
does he need now that the market is at his 
door to complete his mastery of the situa- 
tion? Why can’t he beat Wall Street at its 
own game? 

That is the triumphant refrain of the 
Farmers! Union; occasionally some clique 
of bull leaders lends this creed a temporary 
endorsement. For example, Mr. Sully, 
who underwent last fall a temporary and 
only partial resurrection, made the adver- 
tising columns of the Southern papers vocal 
for awhile with this same song, and had 
agents traveling about singing it in siren 
tones. But the name of Sully is no longer 
one to conjure with. 

The lie would not be dangerous if it were 
not half true. If you could roll all the cotton 
growers into The Cotton Grower, and spell 
him with a capital letter, if you could put all 
the resources of the South under his hand 
and all its intelligence into his brain, he 
could beat Wall Street. 

It is half true that the farmer knows 
cotton; he knows his cotton, and the other 
half of the truth is that this very knowledge 
of local conditions makes an accurate judg- 
ment of general conditions impossible. 
What chance The Farmer would have in 
Wall Street's game is not the question that 
for the moment concerns us; for a farmer 
to sit in that game is simply to climb 
over the rail and fall down into the 
machinery. 

But as a whole the cotton belt of Texas 
seems to mean to try the experiment. It is, 
as yet, hardly more than begun, but there are 
those who think it will go on until it can take 
its place in historyalongside the Dutch Tulip 
Craze and the South Sea Bubble. And for any- 
thing I can see to the contrary, they may 
very well be right about it. 
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By John Walker Harrington 


OSTAL carditis and allied 
collecting manias are work- 
ing havoc among the in- 
habitants of the United 

States. The germs of these 

š maladies, brought to this 

country in the baggage of tourists and im- 

migrants, escaped quarantine regulations, 

and were propagated with amazing rapidity. 

A few of the pathogenic variety which had 
for decades been dormant have been by 
these foreign infections called again into 
activity and the result is a formidable epi- 
demic. There is now no hamlet so re- 

mote which has not succumbed to the 
ravages of the microbe postale universelle, 
the bacilus rotula tabacae cinctura, the 
insecta viola, and other malevolent cranko- 
organisms. Unless such manifestations 
are checked, millions of persons of now 
normal lives and irreproachable habits will 
become victims of faddy degeneration of 

the brain. , 

The onset of these insidious diseases is 
often sudden, although there are basic 
weaknesses in human nature which make 
even enlightened races susceptible to at- 
tack. ‘There is in all mankind a predis- 
position to gather ill-considered trifles, an 
incipient mania for cherishing the useless. 
Boys garner birds’ eggs, door knobs, chalk, 
and miggles; girls assemble shreds and 
patches, buttons and marshmallow boxes. 
The man, if he gives free rein to his incli- 
nation is likely to become a chronic hoarder 
of beer labels, champagne corks, old fid- 
dles, theater programs, or pewter mugs; 
while the feminine failing is led away in 
the pursuit of dress samples, crazy quilt 
squares, and progressive euchre prizes. 
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Every man, woman and child is a collector 
at heart. 

Those of us who do not shut the light 
out of the home with conch shells, lobster 
claws, stamp albums, and the what-nots 
accustomed to be found on the what-not, 
have an indulgent feeling toward persons 
afflicted with the more malignant forms of 
acquisitive insanity. If Smith is given to 
the unholy joys of the coupon craze, his 
friends know it sooner or later and confer 
upon him green and yellow slips which 
otherwise they might have refused to ac- 
cept. The result is that Mrs. Smith finds 
the house so littered with moulded glass, 
celluloid handled cutlery and flameless 
lamps, that if she be a woman of spirit her 
only refuge is incendiarism. ‘The man of 
high artistic ideals himself saves the 
colored labels on his perfectos to give to a 
friend, whose wife has an incurable incli- 
nation to paste these gold and red atroci- 
ties over creme-de-menthe bottles or on 
the outside of glass saucers. 

It can be accepted then that collectively 
all mankind is demented, and that those 
whose attack of the mania for the worthless 
are less acute than that of others, show the 
milder forms by abetting the idiosyncra- 
sies of their fellows. 

By far the worst development of the 
prevailing pests is postal carditis, which 
effects the heart, paralyzes the reasoning 
faculties and abnormally increases the 
nerve. It had its origin in Germany, 
twenty years ago, but did not assume 
dangerous proportions there until 1897. 
Sporadic cases of it were observed in the 
United States and the year 1900 saw the 
malady rapidly spread from one center of 
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infection to another. It seems only yester- 
day that the postal cards were on view 
almost entirely at hotels which were pat- 
ronized exclusively by foreigners or in little 
dingy shops in Third Avenue, or on the 
remote East Side. A population which 
had only recently come from outre mer 
purchased them to send to friends and 
relatives in Europe. Advertisements ap- 
peared in the Sunday newspapers, setting 
forth that certain Germans had for sale 
the rights of a ** novelty." So as opium 
was introduced into China by the way of 
Hong Kong, virulent forms of the post 
card pest found their way to the United 
States by the way of Munich and Berlin. 
Shrewd speculators imported these bits of 
pasteboard by the million and in fact 
large quantities of postal cards are still 
made abroad. Germany, where the out- 
put is constantly becoming more artistic, 
sends large consignments; England fur- 
nishes tons of the heavy humorous variety; 
France inflicts the piquantly flavored ones, 
while the United States grinds out half- 
tone views, comics, and the high art 
variety, good, bad, worse and indifferent. 
Some of them are so high pictorially that 
they no longer hang in the shops of ven- 
dors because Anthony Comstock, who looks 
after the artistic health of the community, 
has ordered them to be destroyed. Tons 
of the pernicious varieties of postal cards 
have been burned by the authorities, and 
as transmission through the mails has been 
denied to them, the number of off color 
products is steadily decreasing. 

It was the original idea of the souvenir 
postal card inventors to show that the 
sender was staying somewhere and was too 
indolent to say anything about it except 
to convey the intelligence that he had 
arrived. The motif of the souvenir postal 
card is the equivalent of ‘‘On again, off 
again, Finnegan. 

The American tourist in Germany 
bought postal cards and sent them to his 
friends, because he observed that such was 
the custom of the country. If Hans 
traveled from Strasbourg to Munich for a 
day, it was his custom to communicate the 
fact by sending to Strasbourg a picture of 
the largest art gallery or something of the 
kind. If Fritz left Munich for a journey 
to Strasbourg he was sure to send back to 
inquiring friends a picture of the clock for 
which the municipality is noted. In fact, 
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the primitive kind of postal cards bore only 
views of buildings, scenery, and an as- 
sortment of facades of hotels and museums. 
When everything worth seeing had been 
photographed, the makers put on the 
market and on the backs of postal cards, 
actresses, paintings, illustrated poems—in 
fact almost anything. 

The name of the man who ‘stopped 
throwing postal cards into the waste basket 
or scattering their fragments in the street 
as soon as he got them is justly lost in ob- 
livion. It was not long, however, after 
the craze had seized upon the human race 
that the fad for collecting its objects grew 
apace. As the purpose of these souvenirs 
is to show that the possessor of them has 
received a greeting from somebody some- 
where, the cards are considered incomplete 
unless they have been sent through the 
mails and have been properly postmarked. 
To the collector, a bit of pasteboard which 
has not received the imprimatur of the 
post-office is as useless as a blank in the 
government mint before it has been deco- 
rated by the impress of the die. The 
postal fiend will not thank you for sending 
him a package of unstamped picture cards, 
fresh from the store. Not only must they 
be properly mailed, but they are consid- 
ered imperfect if the postmark should hap- 
pen to be on the back instead of on the 
face. Scores of complaints are received in 
the course of a year at the New York post- 
office from collectors who have received 
cards which have been postmarked after 
the manner pursued with regard to letters. 
These causes of dissatisfaction were made 
known by the recipients of the wrongly- 
stamped pasteboards to the postmaster 
general, to whom the evidence was sent. 
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Looks after the artistic health of the 
community 


Investigation was made concerning each 
case, and now it is only at very rare inter- 
vals, possibly once in three months, that a 
wail from the cardomaniacs reaches a 
paternal government. | 

It often happens that collectors, either 
through their unfortunate habits or owing 
to circumstances over which they have no 
control have not enough friends to in- 
crease their hoards in a normal manner. 
Hundreds of them haunt establishments 
where the causes of their besetting sin are 
exposed for sale, select such as strike their 
fancy, stamp them and mail them to their 
own addresses, so that the addition to 
their exhibits may be entered in regular 
form. A woman from Georgia recently 
purchased in a Sixth Avenue store, in New 
York, one hundred and fifty dollars’ worth 
of these cards, representing between five 
and six thousand specimens, and carefully 
forwarded them to herself. 

With an ingenuity worthy of a better 
cause, dealers have abetted this form of 
insanity by inventing new and diabolical 
designs of postal cards, as well as albums, 
racks and other means of preserving them. 
A favorite device is the album. ‘The speci- 
mens to be retained are placed in slits so 
they may be removed in a second should 
their owner wish to demonstrate that they 
were actually mailed. The postal card 
fiend, in addition to his other abnormali- 
ties, is often an expert forger, for he will 
frequently counterfeit the handwriting of 
real and imaginary friends and acquaint- 
ances in order to give the proper semblance 
of authenticity to his collection. 

One of the methods of inflicting the fad 
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upon the attention of visitors is the postal 
card sofa-pillow, which consists of speci- 
mens of the leather variety sewed together 
in an insane patchwork. Postal cards are 
also made of blocks of wood or heavy 
thicknesses of papier mache, which are 
scooped out in order to give receptacles in 
which may be concealed strips of photo- 
graphs and pictures. 

These monstrosities are often bestowed 
on the center table in the parlor, and 
about the only thing that can be said in 
their defense is that they crowd oft the 
plush thesaurus of family celebrities. 
Manufacturers have recently offered for 
sale frames, the exact size of a postal, in 
which some gem valued by gentle lunatics 
may be displayed on the walls of dens or 
parlors. I have seen many such collec- 
tions, which bear testimony to the mental 
lapses of carditis sufferers. When the 
crisis in the disease is reached the victims 
have been known to decorate all the avail- 
able surface of their living apartments 
except the ceilings. 

One of the most complete collections 
was harbored in the narrow hall bed-room 
of a notorious murderer in New York, who 
had converted his habitat into a box, the 
sides of which were veritable mosaics. 

Contributory negligence has resulted in 
the spread of this mania, according to 
various postal mortem confessions. "The 
private mailing device is the refuge of the 
lazy correspondent. If he travels, all the 
word which he usually sends to his family 
is scribbled under the pictures which are 
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offered for sale in the hotel news-stands. 
Sometimes he finds a half-tone print of the 
hostelry at which he is stopping. A Maltese 
design on one of the windows, and a 
scrawl, ‘‘Cross shows room. Regards to 
Broadway,’’ takes the place of a letter in 
which the writer was wont to say that he 
took a pen in hand to let his dear ones 
know that he was well, and to inscribe the 
hope that they were enjoying the same 
good health. The record of such desul- 
tory correspondence is often kept by the 
household of the derelict husband or 
father, sometimes as a card index of his 
wanderings, or, in many instances, it is 
conserved with that melancholy interest 
which attaches to the jar containing the 
ashes of the departed. No person can 
ever be what he once was after he has 
been inoculated with the virus of the pri- 
vate mailing card mania. 

From small beginnings the pasteboard 
souvenir industry has fattened upon epis- 
tolary sloth and collecting manias until 
there are extant in this country to-day 
150,000 varieties of picture postal cards. 
Bookstores which formerly did a thriving 
trade in literature are now devoted almost 
entirely to their sale. There were in At- 
lantic City last season ten establishments 
where nothing else was sold, and Chicago, 
Boston, Pittsburg and New York have em- 
poriums where postals constitute the entire 
stock. The American Athens had a postal 
card exhibition which vied with the Whist- 
ler picture show for public attention. 
These wares may be.seen in New York on 
practically every street corner and most of 
the drug stores, cigar stands, hotels, bar- 


Often bestowed on the center table 
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Regards to Broadway 


ber shops and department store gridirons 
are interested in their sale. Ten large 
factories are working overtime in this 
country to supply the demand and many 
smaller ones are selling their output as fast 
as it is produced. 

The methods used by manufacturers and 
dealers to stimulate the demand for private 
mailing cards are low cunning itself. They 
know that for every card which is sent 
from centers of civilization to country 
places that another one is likely to return. 
Mr. Knickerbocker sends to his brother 
Reuben in Tenafly, N. J., for instance, a 
picture of the city hall. The inmates of 
that New Jersey suburb awake to the fact 
in this way that they have no postal cards 
which set forth the glories of their native 
place. They see the local stationer about it 
and prevail upon him to have some made. 
He sends a small order for private mailing 
cards, depicting the main street, or the 
Deer’s Leap, or the Lovers’ Tryst, of 
Tenafly, to New York, and in the course 
of time receives a few hundred germ-laden 
specimens. The manufacturer who re- 
ceives that order is in high glee, and he 
willingly will make the first consignment at 
a loss, for he knows that when the pest 
takes hold of a community it cannot be 
stayed. The pastor of the Baptist church 
at Lone Pine prevails upon the stationer 
to have the edifice over which he presides 
placed on a postal card. The ‘‘Second 
Adventist’? leader sees it and demands 
why such favoritism has been shown. Tea 
Neck and Peapack, New Jersey, hear that 
Hohokus has been immortalized, and they 
are consumed by the pang of jealousy, 
which is one of the premonitory symptoms 
of postal carditis. Heart burnings, rancor, 
spite and all fault findings stimulate the 
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spread of souvenir dementia and fill the 
coffers of dealers and manufacturers. 

So greatly are the mails burdened with 
cards that this mania has already become 
the subject of official investigation. It has 
increased the number of postals by fully 
thirty-five per cent. in the United States, 
while a large part of the mail arriving here 
from abroad is made up of these memen- 
toes. There is now 2 movement on foot 
here to have all postal cards from the 
other side placed in separate bags so 
as to save the enormous amount of labor 
now entailed by picking them out of 
the regular mail. | 

To the boom in picture post cards the 
postmaster general of Great Britain ascribes 
a decreage of one-half per cent. in the 
number of letters delivered last year in 
London. There were delivered in the 
United Kingdom 734,500,000 postals—an 
increase of nearly twenty per cent. and of 
these eighty per cent. were privately 
printed. The per capita allowance of 
postal cards in the Kingdom would be 
seventeen to each person. In many locali- 
ties in the United States the post-office 
facilities have been swamped by the ex- 
cess of souvenir postals, while on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City riots have been nar- 
rowly averted because the authorities had 
neglected to supply enough one cent stamps 
to meet the demand of the victims of car- 
ditis postale. 

Other insidious forms of the collecting 
mania, however, are co-incident with that 
which is propagated by pasteboard. Thou- 
sands of well meaning persons are gather- 
ing cigar bands and pasting them in ornate 
designs on nearly everything but doormats. 
Women of culture and refinement are sew- 
ing the painfully yellow ribbons which 
come around bundles of cigars into sofa 
pillows and the expostulations of husbands 
and fathers are of no avail. The latest 
mania is for ink-kissed kisses. Small 
albums are now provided on the pages of 
which may be imprinted the impress of 
the carmine soaked lips of the person who 
subscribes his regards in the book. Some 
of these kisses are bunchy; others well de- 
fined and many small and pecky. 

Among the other forms of mania are the 
eccentric fevers which result in their suf- 
ferers gathering newspaper headings, pew- 
ter mugs, old locks, stones of queer shapes, 
arctic fleas, old tables, souvenir spoons, 
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A picture of the City Hall 


hotel loot, beer labels, theater ticket 
coupons, meteorites, tumble bugs, birds’ 
eggs, and scarabi. 

In fact, if one goes about looking for 
tendencies of this kind he may nearly any- 
where scratch a Tartar. This may seem an 
extravagant statement, but I have on more 
than one occasion put it tothetest. There 
was Newborough, for instance, who was 
regarded by a large circle of friends as the 
most sensible and practical man in the 
city of New York. His time was largely 
devoted to tabulating statistics, writing 
matter about aqueducts and water supply, 
the clashes of labor and capital, and other 
themes which involved the exercise of high 
endowments and a well developed common 
sense. He was the last person who would 
be suspected of having a collection fad. 
You remember Sir A. Conan Doyle’s 
story, in which the message ‘‘ All is dis- 
covered, fly at once, was sent to the 
bishop. His grace disappeared as soon 
as it was received, although for many de- 
cades he had been celebrated for piety and 
virtue. That was much the same plan 
which I pursued towards Newborough, 
although it was the intention to demon- 
strate that there was at least one man in 
the world who was not fad insane. 

** Well,"' I asked of him suddenly as he 
was bending over his desk, ** what do you 
mean by spending so much money on that 
sort of thing? Do you think that you can 
afford it? What did you pay for the last 
one?“ 

He looked up guiltily. 

** Only 3150, was his reply, and it 
was a genuine Guarnarius. I put it along- 
side the Strad. I don't spend much 
money on them. I have got a Tinoni and 
Amati, about twenty I guess. 

It was thus that I discovered New- 
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borough, the Fiddle Bug, known far and 
wide as one of the most slavish adherents 
of the fancy for amassing old violins. He 
not only bought them, but he made them 
out of maplewood tables which he snapped 
up in the course of long pedestrian tours 
through Connecticut. He was in corre- 
spondence with other victims of the insecta 
viola, in all parts of the world, and 
his enemies finally succeeded in persuad- 
ing him to write a book. 
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All these studies of abnormality mani- 
fested in postal carditis, cigar band heart, 
fiddle bug proclivities, and similar afflic- 
tions show that there is in human nature 
a queer magpie strain which may never be 
overcome, It is the purpose of this article 
to ask that the reader deal gently with the 
erring and to remember that much as he 
may deplore the failings of others, that in 
the words of Kipling ‘‘ We are all alike— 
under the skin. 


MY WISH 


By Charles Buxton Going 


OT the rush and the tread 
Of crowds in the city street, 

But the still trees darkening overhead 
And the sweet fern under feet. 


NoT the roar of the throng 


Where the shining windows gleam, 


But a hermit thrush in his evensong, 


And a murmuring valley stream. 


NoT the dust and the cry 


Of the hot streets walled with stone— 
But white hill-mists, and the quiet sky 
Where the wide, bright stars are strown ! 


Richard Walton, a young architect 


Kitty Benbury, a schoolgirl spending the 
summer in England and Scotland to broaden 
her horizon, "though it’s a lot broader now 
than any other gir! at Miss Ashes 


f 


Elizabeth Benbury, the cause of the trouble 


Colonel Benbury, whose erect bearing and 
imperious manner give no clue to the fact 
that he is as clay in the hands of kis elder 


daughter 
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POSTAL CARD 


By Margaret Busbee Shipp 


ILLUSTRATED, WITH PORTRAITS OF THE DRAMATIS PERSONAE, BY JOHN CECIL CLAY 


Elizabeth „ like her somewhat apoplectic father to declare hotly that 


she will not write a 


ter to Mr. Richard Walton while she is abroad; enough like her 


somewhat Puritanical mother to feel that she cannot break a vow even when the matter of 
his dancing twice with the dish-faced heiress has been proved an accident, enough like her 
somewhat changeful self to mitigate the severity of her sentence by promising at the very 
last: “But D'U send you a postal from every place I go." 


3E QOSTAL I. portrays a vari- 
colored ship ploughing its 
way through ultramarine 
Y waves, beneath which is 
WE et scribbled uncertainly: 
CES J wish I were the hero- 
ine of a magazine story. She is the only 
girl I know who wouldn’t be sick with 
this combined roll, pitch and ragtime. 
Your great red roses are dear. 


Kitty, glancing over the card when sent 
to mail it, is shocked at her sister’s omis- 
sions, and adds: And so are your cham- 
pagne, your books and your fruit. 


II. Bordered with naval flags of Great 
Britain and the United States: 


A line to let you know I'm on deck 
and enjoying it. With two rugs, a long 
coat and furs, I keep from freezing these 
June days. Are you managing it in New 
York with less difficulty? There's an ice- 
berg on the horizon, —a wonderful, glitter- 
ing thing, which Kitty declares looks 
incomplete, because pictures of icebergs 
always have a polar bear with his paw on 
a freshly killed seal. 


III. St. Mungo's Well, in crypt of Glas- 
gow Cathedral, bears small connection to 
what follows: 

„We landed about an hour ago, have 
only had time for lunch. At that meal the 
waiter inquired: ‘Stilton or Cheddar?’ 
Even his gravity was upset when Kitty 


answered innocently: ‘Some yeHow cheese, 
please.’ ’ 


IV. Inversnaid, on Loch Lomond. A. 
sheet of blue water encircled by mountains 
rose-purple with bell heather. Only space 
for Gate. 


V. Stronachlacher. A picture of Ellen’s 
Isle. Date. 


Cable from R. G. Walton to Miss Ben- 
bury: 

** Please choose postals with small pic- 
tures. Walton.“ 


„What a waste of money!“ comments 
Kitty. | 

„Not at all," explodes the colonel ‘<I 
would have cabled to Himalaya to beg an 
extra word from your mother! 

Betty says nothing, but rumples her 
father's hair in a way he likes. 


VI. Coaching in the Trossachs, coach- 
man in red livery reining in four prancing 
steeds. 

** When I was a little girl I learned from 
my ‘Second Reader’: 


The tall, pink fox-glove bowed its head, 
The violet nodded and went to bed 


«When I saw for the first time to-day 
the graceful pink flower, a baby breeze 
rippled by and ‘ bowed its head,’ a greet- 
ing and a memory. 


Extract of seventh page of letter from 
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R. G. Walton to Miss Elizabeth Benbury: 


** Your postal made me think of the day 
we drove to the Arden meadows for gold- 
en-rod. And when we reached the fields 
you said: *Oh, look at all those gold 
heads bobbing in the sunshine! I can't 
choose which to decapitate.! So we came 
home empty-handed, do you remember, 
dearest? Don’t pucker your brow at the 
word,—you are, you know, and it be- 
hooves me to speak with the strict accuracy 
you advocate, sweetheart. If my pen 
hasn't slipped again! This ink-well must be 
the original one where truth lies buried."' 


VII. Callander, from the crags. 


The quaintest little Scotch village! 
I've fallen in love with the clean, white 
cottages, the monkey-puzzle trees, the 
pansies, the small lads in tartans, the 
scones and Craigroylston pudding! Kitty 
remains magnificently loyal. When I be- 
came enthusiastic over a waterfall this 
afternoon, she declared: * American falls 
are slanted better. 


VIII. The Castle at Edinburgh, built on 
the rock it fittingly crowns. 

** At the castle this morning Kitty called 
to Dad: *I've found a horseshoe for luck. 


It's so small it must have belonged to a 
Scotch donkey.’ ‘Maybe it did,’ said 


our guide. ‘It coom frae the heel of a 
soldier's boot, miss. 

IX. The Prentice Pillar in Roslin 
Chapel. 


„A friend we made on shipboard 
brought me out here in his motor-car, and 
we've had a charming morning at this 
little jewel of a chapel and the castle 
nearby. 


X. Swanson, picture of Robert Louis 
Stevenson's home, writing crossed. 


** We had such difficulty in finding this 
place. Kitty and I spent an afternoon at 
the terminus of the car-line in this direc- 
tion, asking all the passers-by, *Where is 
Stevenson's house? "They gazed around 
in a puzzled way as if they thought he was 
some friend with whom we were going to 
take tea. Kitty explained in words of 
one syllable: *He's dead and wrote 
books.’ The friend of whom I wrote 
brought me here in his motor to-day.’’ 


Extract from first and only page of letter 
from Mr. Walton: 
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** You said the summer was to be de- 
voted to Kitty's education, when I asked 
if I might cross with you and try to con- 
tribute to your pleasure. I hope your 
chance acquaintance, who seems to be 
nameless, has a reliable chauffeur.’’ 


A postal is but a limited medium to 
sooth ruffled annoyance. Elizabeth delib- 
erates and sends: 


XI, The Douglas Room, at Stirling 
Castle. 

** We’ ve gone back to Stirling, —delight- 
ful dank dungeons, bear-baiting pit, port- 
cullis, beheading block, and all the essen- 
tials of a spinal thrill. The ship-friend was 
nameless because I couldn't remember 
whether he spelled it Johnson or Johnston. 
He wished to bring me here by motor, but 
I preferred to come by train, —though you 
know it makes my head ache.“ 


Extract from ninth page of letter from 
Mr. Walton to Miss Benbury: 


I've loved you more than ever, though 
that sounds like an absurd exaggeration, 
since you overlooked my flare of jealousy 
over Johnson-Johnston. But, with this 
ocean between us, I am a fool, and jealous 
of everybody that can look at you when I 
can't, and of the very sun itself. As for 
the wind that dares to touch your cheek, I 
can't trust myself to think of it!“ 


XII. Melrose Abbey, a section of the 
interior which presents a most singular ap- 
pearance because of Betty's endeavor to 
outline the columns and not to hide them 
by her writing. The architecture of the 
Abbey may be decorated Gothic, but 
Betty's hieroglyphics are distinctly per- 
pendicular.“ 

Kitty bubbled with quotations from 
‘The Last Minstrel, Dad delighted in the 
spirit which made them carve the homely 
kale on their columns and prove its beauty. 
Nothing impressed me so much as a face 
on the outer wall, no bigger than your 
fist, —a girl's laughing face, the hair wind- 
blown, the lips parted; statues of prophets, 
priests and kings had alike tumbled into 
decay, while her youth had defied the 
centuries. "' 


After spending half an hour in decipher- 
ing, Walton cables: 
** Disregard pictures, write across. Wal- 
ton.“ 
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Miss Benbury smiles at his peremptori- 
ness and sends: 

XIII. Carlisle Cathedral by moonlight. 
Cathedral dimly outlined on dark card and 
closely overwritten with black ink, but the 
text thereof no man knoweth, for neither 
love and patience, nor vexation and impa- 
tience, could decipher one word! 


XIV. Abbotsford. Portrait of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott. 


* I'm so humiliated! Since we've been 
in Scotland I’ve seen dozens of places 
where Scott’s characters lived or died or 
escaped from, and I struggle to turn the 
conversation to ‘Ivanhoe,’ because it’s 
the only one I’ve read. I heard a bright 
woman describe North Carolina as a place 
‘where people keep the Ten Command- 
ments and read Scott’s novels.’ I must 
spend a winter there. 


XV. Chester. Front of God’s Provi- 
dence House. 


It's pouring. Dad and I have com- 
.fortably finished a ten o’clock breakfast 
(whitings fried with their tails in their 
mouths like the song in Alice“). Kitty 
donned her waterproof at seven, sped 
around the wall, ascended the towers, 
went through the cathedral, and is now 
shopping in the quaint two-story street. 
We are apprehensively awaiting her re- 
turn.’’ 


XVI. Sent from Warwick. A picture 
of the ruins of Kenilworth, over which 
Walton chuckles, because it bears only the 
underscored line: 


Poor, dear Amy Robsart. 


At Stratford-on-Avon, Elizabeth passes 
by the following postals: Shakespeare's 
house, memorial desk, bust, portrait, 
church in which buried, inscription on 
tomb, room in which born, Anne Hath- 
away's cottage—by summer, by winter, in 
colors, etc., etc., and chooses: 

XVII. The Harvard House,—a subtle 
flattery any loyal alumnus would appreci- 
ate. 


* Did you know the house of John 
Harvard’s mother is at Stratford?“ 


Thet is all, but Walton finds an under- 
lying significance in the innocent query. 
* Harvard’’ has been a contraband sub- 
ject since the football defeat in the fall. 
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Her crimson roses nodding defiance to the 
Yale violets of the Morrell girls, Elizabeth 
had left the grounds with her pretty head 
held high, commanding Walton in a fierce 
little whisper: 

** Don't dare look so crestfallen. Look 
as if you know Harvard will win next 
year! 

But in the carriage she had cried against 
his arm, buried her face against that lucky 
coat sleeve, —and because he mistook it 
for the psychological moment and began to 
tell her how much he adored her, —why, 
she withdrew into the farthest corner of 
the seat and conversed all the rest of the 
way with the frozen sweetness which in 
friendlier moments they had termed her 
peach ice-cream voice. Ever since 
then the mention of Harvard would cause 
the roses in Elizabeth's cheeks to deepen 
as if they recalled their unwonted contact 
with a masculine coat, and she would pro- 
ceed to snub Mr. Walton. 


So in great elation he urges: 


«I have framed the Harvard House, 
but I yearn to hear you describe it. The 
plans for my sky-scraper are about done, 
and I can get off for three weeks towards 
the last of the month. It occurs to me 
you will be returning about that time, and 
I wish to run over, have some days with 
you in England and return on the steamer 
that you do. If you knew what a wretch- 
edly lonely, deserted place the United 
States is,—-a barren waste, void, absolutely 
depopulated, —why, I think you would say 
yes. Do you?” 


This crosses en route with the mail 
steamer which brings him: 


XVIII. London. The Old Cheshire 
Cheese Tavern. 

“He spells it Johnson, no *t.' Kitty 
and I ran across our ship-friend here. He 
confided that his name was also Samuel, 
and insisted that we should have ale and 
toasted cheese with him. He sat where 
Dr. Johnson used to do, and played the 
host with a gracious air of ‘Can I not take 
mine ease in mine own inn? 


Walton's letter is handed Elizabeth just 
as she is leaving for a day at Seven Oaks. 
At the first stationer's she requests a 
souvenir postal. 

Oh, any of them will do!’’ is her im- 
patient exclamation when the clerk lifts out 
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a tray full. **I haven't seen anything here 
yet. 

(Afterwards he told it as a typical bit of 
touristism, — buying a postal before one 
had seen what it represented. ) 

It is so difficult to tell him on a postal! 
She writes ‘‘come,’’ but it sounds too 


bald, and she tears it up and scribbles a 
line quickly. 


XIX. Picture of the oldest oak in Eng- 
land, on estate of Sir Lionel Sackville- 
West at Seven Oaks. 


** For you to come over here for a week 
will seem absurd to everybody — but 
Betty. 


Never before had she signed the name 
by which he had said he called her in his 
heart, the little name she had declared 
she ** kept for those who loved her best.“ 

Cable from R. G. Walton to Miss Ben- 
bury. 

** Had reserved stateroom but cancel on 
receipt of postal. Walton.“ 


How can she guess that one corner of 
the card had been broken off in the mail, 
taking with it the words But Betty, 
and leaving it the coldest and curtest of 
messages ? 

** If he didn't see that I told him to 
come, he is too obtuse to waste regrets 
on,’’ she tells herself vehemently. Alas 
that a fool can possess such attractive blue 
eyes and such a nice, positive voice! She 
determines to disregard him utterly and 
forever, but her tyrannical conscience 
flaunts her promise to send him a postal 
from every place. 

** Very well. There shall be no more 
places,’’ she decides. 

But she is reckoning without Kitty. 
Silent submissiveness is not that young 
woman’s long suit. 

Miss Kitty Denbury to Mr. R. G. Wal- 
ton, minus punctuation and plus due 


postage. 
Suffolk St. Pall Mall. 
DEAR Mr. WALTON, 


I dont know what you are doing but I 
know you are ruining my trip if you don’t 
stop it. We had been here a week and I had 
seen everything in London worth seeing 
though some people say it takes them years, 
and when I said the time was getting short 
and I had to go to Canterbury, Ely, York, 
Durham, Wells, Cambridge, Oxford, Ilfra- 
combe, Clovelly, the Lake District and a 
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great many other places, Father groaned and 
said he was never going to enter another 
cathedral or abbey unless they insisted on 
burying him in Westminster, and Betty 
rumpled his hair and said ** Daddy, suppose 
we stay here the rest of the time ? We're de- 
lightfully situated, and London is inexhausti- 
ble." And Father said right away . That 
will be the very thing, and I said ** I can't 
understand how you could ever have com- 
manded a regiment in the war because you 
let Betty walk right over you and Father said 
Kitty, go to bed,“ as if I were a baby. 
Betty knew it was her fault because she went 
out and bought me some candy, not that I 
care so much about candy as canay, but I 
ought to learn all the typical kinds, this was 
butterscotch and toffee. Then Betty said if 
I wanted to go to the cathedrals she would 
arrange forme to go with Mrs. Adair and 
Helen, and she did and I had a lovely time 
and I have learned all about all the different 
kinds of architecture and as you are one I 
will be glad to help you any time you are 
planning a church for I know exactly how 
clearstories and triforiums look. I got back 
to London to-day and to-morrow Father and 
I are going to Windsor and Stoke Pogis, but 
Betty won't go. She hasn't been out of Lon- * 
don all this week I’ ve been gone and I never 
saw her so quiet and her eyes looking like 
she's. trying not to cry. And I know it's 
something about you because once when I 
asked her why she was sending you a postal 
when I had seen her direct one to you the 
day before, she said she'd promised to send 
you one from every place, and I guess you' ve 
made her mad and she won't goto new places 
because she don’t want to send you postals. 
So please cable her at once that you let her 
off, because it isn't half as much fun to go to 
places when Betty doesn't, though she is no 
help in a historical way, in fact she is very 
ignorant She said she was always glad to go 
to places where Charles the First or Mary 
Queen of Scots had been because she was 
perfectly sure their heads had been cut off 
and most of her other recollections were so 
hazy. So Ican't see that you would be any 
better off for Betty' s postals in yourcollection, 
for they have probably been full of historical 


errors. I wish she had given them to me to 
look over. Hurry and send your cable and 
oblige 


Yours truly 
KATHARINE SUMMERS BENBURY.”’ 
Cable from Mr. Walton to Miss Benbury: 
** Mistake somewhere. Coming to rec- 
tify. Sail to-morrow Cunard. Walton.“ 


To Mr. R. G. Walton, care S. S. Cam- 
pagnia, Liverpool. 


SWAN CARLSON’S WOOING 


XX. Taken at Ambleside, by an 
itinerant photographer whose tent bore 
the placard, ‘‘ Picture post-cards taken 
and finished while you wait.’’ He had 
chanced £o catch an excellent likeness of 
Betty,—the saucy chin, the mischievous 
mouth, the childlike eyes, innocent and 


eager. 
The picture is labeled in this fashion : 
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„The most impatient person in England. 


But the cab driver who rushes the 
young American to the train is of another 
opinion. And Walton differs with her too, 
as oblivious to the fresh, clean landscape 
(which seems to him only so many dimin- 
ishing miles between himself and Betty ) he 
gazes at the last and dearest of the postals. 


SWAN CARLSON' S WOOING 


By Lynn 


ILLUSTRATED BY F. 


A bane one gude hand 
(ON im P) for you, Meestar Yones." 

J] I can see him now— 
rather, I can re-see any 
time I want to—my first 

vision of Swan as he stood 
in our barnyard with his good right arm 
around the neck of a lusty and refractory 
calf, his left hand holding half a pail of milk, 
while he was making sturdy efforts to bring 
the contents of the arm and the pail into such 
close contact that the calf must either drink 
or drown. 

Swan took hold from the minute he 
struck the farm. It was this evident desire 
to cope with work which had made his 
uncle, Ole Swanson, remark so approvingly, 
“Hay bane one gude hand for you, Meestar 
Yones.” 

Farm hands, always scarce, were scarcer 
than usual in Illinois that spring, and father 
and I hailed with joy the coming of one so 
strong and willing as Swan promised to be. 
It was a handicap, of course, that he knew 
no word of English, but in spite of that it 
was a real neighborly kindness on the part 
of Mr. Swanson to bring his newly-arrived 
nephew over to our place first. Lots of 
other people wanted hands. 

Swan’s great point was his willingness, 
and this partially made up for his inability 


D. 


Follett 
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to speak or understand the language. If he 
could see what was to be done he didn’t need 
to be told—he went and did it. He was 
merely acting on this principle when I saw 
him with the calf. Father had spent a 
quarter of an hour trying to get that calf’s 
nose in the milk when Swan, towering above 
his uncle, had come in through the barn- 
yard gate. Father had stopped, not at all 
unwillingly, to see what was Mr. Swanson’s 
errand, and the parley about hiring Swan 
had scarcely: begun when the big fellow set 
his shiny black oilcloth valise down, right 
where he stood, and set about acquainting 
the newly-weaned calf with its very familiar 
milk in a very unfamiliar place, a pail. I 
came out of the barn just as the deal for 
hiring Swan had been completed and the 
half-strangled calf had yielded to the inevit- 
able enough to drink such of the milk as it 
couldn't spill. 

This is our new hired man, Joe,” said 
father. Take him up to the house and 
show him where he'll room." 

I beckoned Swan from before and father 
shooed him from behind. Between both 
sets of motions he finally comprehended, 
and picking up the valise (it seemedto me it 
was an integral part of him then), he fol- 
lowed with slow, lumbering strides toward 
the house. 
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This was Swan’s introduction to our 
family, and the beginning of a nearly ten- 
months’ sojourn among us. As he gradually 
picked up a little English and a knowledge 
of American ways of work he became a 
prize among farm hands. He was so strong 
and willing that he did almost the work of 
two men in the fields and made nothing of 
it. He was willing about the house, too, 
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Fried potatoes were his weak point, and 
Mary's fried potatoes were his ne plus ultra. 
He ate so heartily of them it seemed to me 
his wages ought to be reduced, but Mary 
could never see it that way; in fact, it 
seemed to afford her pleasure to fry an extra 
skilletful for Swan. 

Mary was certainly a good cook, and 
Swan's partiality to this substantial delicacy 
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With a copy of McGuffey' s first reader and a slate 


although he was so big he was always a little 
clumsy. After his day's work in the fields, he 
would do countless little chores that are on 
the line between men's work and women's, 
and mother and Mary were firm in the 
opinion his equal had never been on the 
place. 

Swan, you're a treasure!" said Mary to 
him one evening, after he had made himself 
particularly useful. 

What hay bane?” asked Swan, stolidly. 

"Hay bane nice; something good," she 
answered, laughingly, couching the reply in 
the words of his own limited English. 

Hay bane gude?“ ` 

“Oh, very good.” 

j Oh, hay bane like fried potato? Ay 
bane fried potato?” and Swan’s face lighted 
with the pleasure of the compliment. 


was as high a compliment as any chef could 
have wished. 

Crisp, brown and shiny from the butter 
in which they were fried they came from the 
skillet, and Swan’s plate would be heavily 
loaded. The first helping would disappear, 
the second and the third. Swan always 
seemed to think that after the third plateful 
manners deserved consideration, but Mary, 
who was feeding her vanity at the same time 
she was feeding his stomach, always came 
to his aid. 

“Want some more, Swan?“ she'd ask. 

* Yo bet!" would come the answer, its 
sincerity backed by a cleaned and extended 
plate. 

Swan was frequently filled—indeed, he 
was regularly filled—with fried potatoes, 
but it is never recounted that he got enough. 
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Summer wore on into fall. The days for 
outdoor work became shorter, the evenings 
with leisure became longer. Usually we 
dispensed with a hand after corn husking 


season was over, but Swan made himself so : 


useful father decided to keep him through 
the winter. 

Like nearly all of his race, under the sur- 
face stolidity there was a brightness and an 
aptitude for learning. He had picked up 
the language surprisingly, considering the 
few months it had been since he had left 
Sweden, and his anxiety for still further 
learning was so keen that Mary took a 
serious hand with his education. 

Every evening after the supper work was 
done and the dishes cleared away, school 


began. The pupil would come lumbering» 


down from his room up-stairs with acopy of 
McGuffey’s first reader and a slate. Then 
he and the teacher would draw up at one 
end of the table to wrestle with the intrica- 
cies of English in one syllable. 

I see a cat," Mary would read, pointing 
out the words one by one and laying particu- 
lar stress upon the word cat,“ from which 
she could point to the picture of Puss which 
adorned the page and thus convey to the 
mind of her pupil the relationship between 
the letters **c-a-t" and the feline present- 
ment. 

“““T see a cat. Now read, Swan." 

“ Ay say a cot.“ 

*** Whose cat is it?” 

‘“Whew—whew— ” 

T; No, r whose.’ » 

„ Whews." 

A word like this might be tried a dozen 
times. Possibly the pupil would at last 
reach perfection, perhaps he would never 
come any nearer to it. After a fair trial, the 
lesson would proceed. 

% It is John's cat.“ 

“Eet ees Von's cot.“ 

Father, who had a vein of humor in him, 
would sometimes interrupt the lesson. 

* Don't you let her fool you, Swan," he'd 
say, pointing to the picture. That's too 
small for a cat." 

“It’s John's cat, anyhow,” from Mary. 

* No, it's a kitten." 

* Kitten? Who bane hay ?" 

* Kitten's a young cat." 

The teacher would be a little provoked 
by this time. 

„„This is John’s cat!" with emphasis. 

* Oh, hay bane Yon's jung cot." 
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After some mix-up like this, father would 
drop back into his paper chuckling, and the 
lesson weuld proceed on its more serious 
way. 

The pupil, while never seeming to tire of 
his lessons, was very methodical in his 
habits, and sure as the hands of the clock 
pointed to nine would gather up book and 
slate and start for the stairs, announcing 
solemnly as he went, ‘‘ Ay go to bade now." 

If Swan progressed well with his studies, 
he progressed amazingly in other ways. We 
were positively astonished one Saturday in 
the late fall, when he had driven to town 
with a second load of corn, behind father, 
to note the change in him when he came 
back. He had gone away in what had pre- 
viously been his best, his homespun woolen 
coat, his high-necked, double-breasted vest, 
nondescript trousers and heavy shoes, 
everything of modest color save for the 
bright red handkerchief that he wore 
around his neck. He clambered off the 
wagon when it drew up in the barnyard a 
different mag. But it was dusk then, and 
while we saw him drive in we didn't realize 
how he had changed, not till he had put the 
horses up and come into the bright light of 
the kitchen. 

“Oh, Swan!" cried mother, the moment 
she saw him. 

“Yo not like dem gude? 

Mother's tone was certainly one of sur- 
prise, but it had coupled with it something 
that was uncertain. Swan seemed to feel 
that it might not be pleased surprise. His 
face fell and he said soberly: 

“At da store where Ay get dem a faller 
hay bane tole me Ay was a peacherino." 

“You are, Swan! You’re just lovely!" 
cried Mary, sympathy in her voice in spite 
of the laughter. 

Crowning his head was a brown derby 
hat, his coat and vest were dark, with a 
relieving yellow stripe in them, his trousers 
were so light as to be almost ice cream," 
and he boasted a boiled shirt, a standing 
collar and a red four-in-hand tie. 

“And you've got new shoes, eer ex- 
claimed Mary. 

„Pay bane fine fallers,” he aand 

Two magnificent expanses of patent 
leather he presented to our gaze, fashion- 
able overlapping uppers fastened by big 
buttons and with toothpick toes. 

Swan gazed at them with a look of min- 
gled pride and pain. 
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“A faller tole me Ay was a peacherino” 


* Ay bane not hurt by eights before," he 
remarked ponderingly. 

In early midwinter Swan indulged in 
another extravagance. Except for the clothes 
he had made almost no inroads upon his 
earnings since he came to us in the spring, 
and he had a nice little stake to his credit 
when he exchanged the results of four 
months’ hard labor with father for a three- 
year-old colt, more or less broke to harness. 
True, he had no vehicle, but Swan knew he 
was welcome any time to hitch up to the 
second best buggy—and buggies are more 
useful in Illinois than sleighs, even in the 
winter—so he had the outfit complete. 
Every Sunday he went somewhere and occa- 
sionally of an evening he would drive over 
to his uncle’s, a couple of miles away. The 
first afternoon he drove out he drew up in 
front of the house for inspection. 

*' You're all fixed out to go and see the 
girls now,“ said father. 

* And, oh, Swan! don’t you know,” added 
Mary, that every Svenska flica for miles 
around will just be dying to ride in that 
rig?” 

“Lat her die, den,” returned the imper- 
turbable Swan, Ay got a girl.” 

„Oh, who is she, Swan?" cried Mary. 
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* Ay lat yo know plenty time," he said. 

With that he drove off and for some weeks 
the mystery of Swan's girl remained un- 
solved. The only light that was shed on it 
came one very muddy Saturday. Mary be- 
longed to a girls? club, an outgrowth of her 
school days, which met once a month in 
town. It was one of the few social pleasures 
she had and it was a keen disappointment : 
to her if she missed a meeting. This Satur- 
day the roads were all but impassable. ‘‘I 
won't let a horse of mine be put over them,” 
declared father positively, and Mary seemed 
doomed to stay at home. 

* Ay bane lat my horse," volunteered 
Swan, who had heard the refusal. 

* Oh, I couldn't drive that colt. I'd be 
afraid, and with the roads so bad. Thank 
you though, Swan," replied Mary. 

“Ay no lat no womans drive him. Ay 
drive." 

Swan was deaf to all polite refusals based 
on consideration for him or his horse, and 
stoutly averring he would go to town any- 
how, as there was something he positively 
had to get in the village, Mary finally ac- 
cepted his offer. 

“ But your nice little Svenska flica won't 
like it," she said in final arch protest, made, 
womanlike, after she had determined to go. 

Then the one ray of light was shed. 

Ay bane got no Svenska flica," replied 
Swan. "My girl bane American. Ay got 
my eye on her.“ 

Now we knew her nationality. 

It must have been the brilliant posters on 
the billboards in town that put the next idea 
into Swan's head, and possibly, of course, he 
heard some of the mentalking about it at the 
store while he waited for Mary. Apparently 
he gave the next three days to considering 
the idea, for it was not till the following 
Tuesday he advanced it fully formulated. 
But it may be merely that opportunity 
hadn't presented itself before. 

For some reason Swan was late to his 
supper that night. Mary was doing up the 
dishes and at the same time keeping some 
meat and potatoes warm for him on the back 
of the stove. She was alone in the kitchen, 
the rest of us being at the front of the house 
in the sitting room. Presently Swan came 
in, divested himself of his hat and coat, 
washed his face at the sink and sat down at 
the table. 

Two platefuls of fried potatoes disap- 
peared, along with other things, before hun- 
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ger was sufficiently appeased to: 
bring him to a conversational 
mood. 

** Ay bane har about da show 
at da opera house," he remarked, 
as he passed his plate for a third 
helping. 

“You did? What did you 
hear about it?” asked Mary. 

“ Ay har eet bane gude show. 
You no bane say da bills in 
town?” 

“I don't remember seeing 
them. What show is it, Swan?” 
“Hay bane da ‘Fas’ Mail.“ 

With a replenished plate set 
before him Swan relapsed into 
silence, which for a brief time 
was broken only by the sound 
of his knife and fork. 

“Yo bane going to see eet?” 


he asked presently. 
“Why, Swan,” exclaimed 
Mary, “you haven’t eaten all 


your potato yet!” 

Swan was never known to 
talk when he had a plate of 
Mary’s fried potatoes before him and his 
departure from custom was a surprise 
which was almost a shock to the cook. 

“Yo har what Ay say ?" he asked, paving 
no attention to her digression. 

„Oh, about the show? I guess not." 

“Yo no got date some fallar?” 

„No, Swan," she replied in a tone of 
simulated mournfulness, nobody asked 
me." 

“Ay bane ask yo," came promptly in 
Swan's slow, manly voice. 

She stood confused a moment. 
waited patiently for his answer. 

‘“Why—you see, Swan," she replied, par- 
tially recovering herself, ‘‘really, I don't 
think I want to see that show." 

Swan's face fell. Mary was sorry for him 
and the next sentence came in the kindness 
of her heart. 

“I know you meant it all right," she said, 
“but maybe it wouldn’t—that is wouldn't— 
be—quite proper." 

“Yo mean I not bane steady fallar to 
5525 
yo: 

The excuse was like a straw to the drown- 
ing. The embarrassed girl grasped at it. 

„Ves, I mean something like that," she 
answered. 

" Den Ay-—-" 


Swan 
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“Fou are just lovely, Swan," cried Mary 


“Oh, Swan, won't you have some more 
fried potatoes?" she cried, with a queer 
little upward inflection of her voice. 

She had his plate in her hand, but Swan, 
rising quickly and reaching out his long arm, 
grasped it by the other side before she could 
get it awav. 

For a moment they stood holding the 
plate between them. 

“Yo lat potato wait an’ har me!" 

Mary's hand slipped from her side of the 
plate. 

"Yo yoke me about my Svenska flica. 
Dar bane no Svenska flica," he cried, ‘‘ Dar 
bane jus’ American girl an’ yo bane her. 
Ay lofe yo all through my heart. Ay want 
to be steady fallar to yo. Ay want yo be 
wife to me bimebv." His vocabulary gave 
out entirely. 

She tried to find some way to say it 
kindly but she didn't need words. The 
face speaks a universal language as well 
as the heart. The plate which Swan still 
held extended in his hand, dropped to the 
floor and broke in pieces. Mary burst 
into tears. 

We heard the crash in the front room. 
Mother, fearing the breakage of some pre- 
cious bit of china, was first to the kitchen. 
I think she must have comprehended. I 
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know there was no time for explanation, for 
when father and I reached there she had 
Mary, weeping, in her arms. Swan stood at 
the door of the back stairway, just ready to 
go up to his bedroom. 

* Ay bane sorry. Ay go to bade now,“ he 
said. n 

Father started impulsively toward the 
stairs after him, but mother laid her hand 
on his arm and held him back with the 
restraining gesture. 

It's all right, Thomas. He meant every- 
thing all right. I'm sure he meant it,“ she 
said. 

Swan, always first to rise, had not made 
his appearance at breakfast time next morn- 
ing. Mother called up the stairway several 
times, but no answer. 

* Go up and see, Joe. He may be sick," 
she said. 

I went up two stairs at a time and without 
ceremony threw open the door of his room. 
Swan was not there, neither from its appear- 
ance had been there that night. The bed 
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had certainly not been slept on and as I 
looked around for signs of occupancy it 
seemed to me the room seemed more bare 
than usual. It was. His new suit of clothes 
was gone from the nails behind the door 
and I couldn’t find the black valise. I knew 
now he was gone and I thought first he had 
stripped the room of all his possessions be- 
fore leaving, but looking around again I 
saw on the bureau his slate. I picked it up 
curiously and discovered he had written upon 
it. It was a note to Mary, laboriously writ- 
ten, and read: 


“MY DERE MEES MARV: I bane so sorry 
for las nite I go way. May be som day I 
mary som girl but I am sure she wil nefer 
make such gude fride potatoes like you can. 

“SWAN.” 


I took the slate down in tne kitchen and 
handed it to Mary. I was a good deal 
younger then than I am now and couldn't 
understand why she cried over it. 


“Dar bane jus’ American girl an' yo bane her” 
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GN Car—‘‘the king of the auto- 
mobile world,” to quote from 
the inch advertisements 
written by Mr. Peck. Mr. Peck was glaring 
at the youthful Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Mor- 
gan was looking, in resentful gloom, at the 
red-faced, white-whiskered Mr. Peck. 

* No,sir! I don't put another cent into this 
blamed business, snapped Mr. Peck. 
“Who wants our automobile? Nobody. 
We lose money every day we pretend to 
keep on making 'em. A little later we'll be 
bankrupt; I won't have the disgrace of 
bankruptcy against my good name. I'm 
for selling the business now—or giving it 
away." 

It's easy for you to talk about giving it 
away—you with your millions to fall back 
on," said Morgan, bitterly. 

If I put any more in, as you want me to, 
I wouldn't have 'em to fall back on,“ re- 
torted Mr. Peck. 

** You'd have a few more, if you'd spend 
fifty or a hundred thousand——”’ 

“Oh, . cut it out! I'm tired of that. 
Haven't I been telling you since we started 
up two years ago, show me results and I'd 
come up with more money.” 

* And haven't I been telling you," Mor- 
gan returned sharply, come up with more 
money and I'd show you results?" 

Mr. Peck glared, but thought silence the 
best expression of his contempt. Together 
the last sentence of each defined the great 


difference between the partners—the differ- 
ence that during the two years had galled 
and restrained Morgan's enterprise like a 
sharp and tight-drawn bit—the difference 
that now brought the partners to the verge 
of quarrel. Mr. Peck was the business product 
of a past business generation; even when 
making his millions out of the Peck Sewing 
Machine, he had never ventured—had never 
led his business, had always followed it. 
Four years before, after two bad years, 
which he read as a warning of ruin, he had 
craftily sold out his business and its coming 
failure toa Mr. Tucker, and it was the great 
secret bitterness of his life that Mr. Tucker 
was making money faster than he had ever 
done. Two years of stupid leisure had 
made him eager for the old recreation of 
business; so when young Morgan, a mechan- 
ical engineer of reputation, had come to him 
with a patent sparking device and a propo- 
sition for putting a new automobile on the 
market, he had invested his old business 
rules and about half enough capital in the 
new enterprise, keeping a throttle hold on 
the venture by reserving to himself fifty-one 
per cent. of the stock. 

Morgan mastered his rising anger. Mr. 
Peck, through his money, could turn failure 
into success; and, furthermore, Mr. Peck 
was the father of Miss Peck. We still have 
a chance to make the car a success if we play 
the chance right," he resumed, as calm as 
his double reason for calmness could make 
him. ‘‘The car is a good one, and deserves 
to succeed; that much is true.“ 

“Oh, I don't know. We thought it was 
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a good car. But if a thing is good, it’s 
bound to succeed of its own accord; every- 
body wants it; you can’t make it fail.” 

“I beg your pardon, a good thing does 
not succeed just because it’s good. You’ve 
got to convince people that it’s good—the 
best there is, if you can; got to get it on the 
public tongue and in the public eye and 
keep it there. Then it'll succeed.” 

“At it again!" sniffed Mr. Peck. 

Morgan's face flushed, but he went on 
composedly: Now, if we could make some 
big splurge—could pull off some big adver- 
tising scheme——” 

„Advertising! Rot!” 

“Advertising is what made Tucker.” 

Mr. Peck’s face darkened, but he dared 
not retort. That was the worst of his bitter- 
ness over Tucker’s success—-it had to be 
restrained in fear of the world’s laughs. He 
was silent a moment, then said, in his sneer- 
ing voice: ‘‘Leading up again to that 
American Cup Race, I see." 

“I am; and why not? There's not a 
swifter and more reliable touring car made 
in this country than our fifty horse-power. 
A racing car embodying its good points, I 
bet would hold its own with the best of them. 
If the Peck car won the cup, or got second 
or third place, we'd suddenly be somebody, 
and orders would pour in on us. If you'd 
put up twenty thousand for this——" 

Mr. Peck uprose, snorting: *Shut up; 
I'm tired of that. And let me hand you 
some information. Young man, you're a 
business idiot!“ ; 

Morgan saw that his chance was gone; 
his wrath broke its restraints. ' And per- 
mit me to remark, my dear sir, that you are 
a business corpse!” 

Mr. Peck gasped. All his life he had 
bullied his business associates and never 
before had one bullied him back. What's 
that! What’s that!” He smashed his 
pudgy fist down on his desk. “By God, 
we'll see who's the live member of this firm! 
I get out to-day, and we’ll see how long 
vou'll keep alive!” 

“If vou'd done that long ago!” 

Mr. Peck sputtered. 

Morgan's anger had risen to reckless 
defiance. * Why don't you sell your stock 
to me?" he taunted. I'll build that racing 
car, win, and show you what a live business 
is.” 

* Sell it to vou! You haven't got a dollar 
to pav for it with!” 
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"I'll give you a note; if there's nothing 
else to pay with, I can sell my patent.“ 

Mr. Peck's dark look turned to a snarling, 
cunning grin. “It’s yours! If I sold to 
anybody else, he might bring in some capital 
and some brains, and you might succeed. 
Running it alone, you’ll bust. Lord, but 
I'll be glad to see that! A business corpse, 
am I? We’ll see! It's worth less than noth- 
ing, but you can have it for five hundred, a 
thousand, two thousand, whatever you 
please!“ 

“Two thousand, then," said Morgan. 
He touched a button and immediately a 
stenographer appeared. Mr. Peck looked 
glowering on while Morgan dictated a bill 
of sale, the consideration being a note for 
two thousand dollars. Perhaps he was not 
wholly pleased; perhaps, for all his bluster, 
he had not expected to be snapped up in this 
wise. But he grimly signed the document 
when it was presented him, and grimly 
slipped Morgan’s note into his wallet. : 

He rose and put on his hat. *I had 
thought of going away on a vacation," he 
said, cuttingly, *but I guess I'll stay here 
so's to be handy for your funeral.” 

Morgan did not retort; he had regained 
his self-control. 

„One fact, of course, you understand,” 
Mr. Peck went on, you've been seeing a 
lot of Miss Peck. Well, no daughter of mine 
is going to have anything to do with a fool 
and a failure. You set that down!“ 

Morgan preserved a show of indifference, 
but there was sudden consternation within. 
In the outburst of wrath against the father 
he had completely forgotten the daughter. 

At the door Mr. Peck lifted his hat with 
mock courtesy. Don't forget to send me 
an announcement of the funeral," he said; 
and with a bow and a sneer, he went out. 


II. 


When Morgan had declared to Mr. Peck 
that he was going to build a racer he had 
spoken out of the bravado of the moment; 
but as he sat at his desk looking his new 
situation over, his cool reason told him that 
to try for the American Cup was his only 
chance of snatching success from failure. 
He considered his resources for such an 
effort: if he were to mortgage to its limit the 
factory equipment (the building was a 
rented one), and borrow and beg dollars 
wherever dollars could be begged and bor- 
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rowed, he could keep up the appearance of 
running the factory for three months longer 
and could build a car for the race. The 
odds against success were heavy. But Mar- 
gan was the sort that fights to the last hope, 
and past it. He would take the chance. 

All the while that Morgan was studying 
this side and that of his slender business 
chance, part of his mind was engaged upon 
his chance in a very different enterprise. 
By the end of the afternoon it was the 
second alone that he was considering. He 
knew that Mr. Peck would tell, doubtless 
had told, his daughter of the quarrel, and 
that the account would be a story of favor 
and forbearance on one side, and insult and 
ingratitude on the other. If he wanted Miss 
Peck to continue thinking of him the way 
he hoped she was beginning to think, he 
must clear himself in her eyes, and the 
sooner he did this the better for her thoughts 
of him. So, with inward trembling at his 
daring, he called her up just before leaving 
the office and asked if he might see her that 

evening. 

The voice that came to him over the wire 
was chilly, very chilly: *'I have an engage- 
ment.“ 

Morgan was dumb for several seconds. 
“To-morrow evening, then?“ 

“I shall be busy then, too.“ 

He filled with a dizzy sickness. Her ex- 
cuse was as plain in its meaning as plain 
words would have been. But he wanted the 
plain words. Then you don't want to see 
me 

There was a brief silence. I don’t think 
I do,“ said the chilly voice. 

Morgan hung up the receiver. His pride 
would not let him beg for an interview. Be- 
sides, he suddenly felt the utter futility of 
persisting; himself nine-tenths a failure, her 
father bitter against him, she indifferent or 
she would not have been so readily alien- 
ated. He was both angry and heart-sick. 
He decided with the wise philosophy of thedis- 
appointed lover to put her out of his head, 
but he was to find, in the days to come, that 
he evicted her only to have her watch till he 
was off his guard and then slip back again. 

The following two days Morgan spent in 
New York. He returned with fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and with his honor pawned to 
his friends and with the next five yea® of 
his life sold to the money-lenders. When he 
entered the office, there was Mr. Peck at 
his desk. Morgan gave his old partner a 
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cold look, but said not a word. Just came 
down to see about my mail," Mr. Peck mut- 
tered, somewhat abashed, but gruffly. 
Morgan did not answer. He wrote a check 
for five hundred dollars, the amount of the 
entrance fee to the Cup Race, and dictated 
a letter to the Cup Race Commission. 

When the stenographer had gone out Mr. 
Peck scowled over at Morgan. ‘‘So you’re 
going in for that fool race," he sneered. 

It seems so," Morgan said quietly. He 
went to a closet and was soon in greasy 
overalls and jumper. 

" Where'd you get that money?" de- 
manded Mr. Peck, as Morgan moved to- 
ward the door leading into the factory. 

That, sir, I believe is none of your busi- 
ness." 

Mr. Peck’s face reddened.  ''D'you 
think I'd sell out for a measly two thousand, 
and that two thousand a note that ain't 
worth a postage stamp?” 

“I don't think anything about it—I 
know you did." And Morgan walked into 
the factory. 

That day the building of the racer began. 
The big race was at the end of September; 
this was the end of June—three months in 
which to build the machine, tune it up and 
become its master. The frame and many 
other parts of their fifty horse-power tour- 
ing car could be used; but the engine— 
Morgan had decided it should be ninety 
horse-power—had to be made entirely new, 
and likewise all the parts of the driving gear. 
There was work a-plenty for the half dozen 
most skilful men he had selected to help him, 
for every part had to be made with infinite 
care, tested with infinite care, and fitted to 
its place with the infinite care of a surgeon 
working in the brain. For all the heartache 
in him, Morgan enjoyed these days of the 
car's growing. It was a long untasted pleas- 
ure to work in freedom of the domineering 
methods of Mr. Peck—though that gentle- 
man continued coming to the factory daily. 
Morgan's joy was the creative joy of the 
artist. The car on which he labored every 
day and far into each night was more than 
a piece of mechanism that might save him 
from ruin. It was the child of his brain and 
skill—the masterpiece of his talent. 

By the first of September it was done—a 
long, squat, dingy creature, whose lean lines 
suggested the athlete trained to supremest 
fitness. At the very break of each morning 
Morgan was on the roads about Milford, 
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testing his creation. He did not care to let 
it show its speed upon the public highways, 
even though at dawn they were deserted, 
but at forty miles an hour every part worked 
easily and the car boomed along without the 
faintest show of effort. Morgan was de- 
lighted, for his sparking device, on which 
he had chiefly counted for the commercial 
success of the Peck car, and on which he 
now chiefly counted for success in the race, 
was getting the very best work out of the 
cylinders. His mechanic, Jack Henderson, 
the best workman in the Peck & Morgan 
shop, though hardly more than a boy, was 
equally enthusiastic. We'll make ’em 
hump,“ he said. 

They were usually back at seven o'clock, 
but on the day they were to leave Milford 
for the race-course they had much tire 
trouble on their morning run, and it was ten 
o'clock before they rolled through town. 
The turn of a corner showed a touring car 
approaching, and in it Mr. Peck and his 
daughter. At sight of Miss Peck—he 
had not seen her during the two months— 
Morgan choked and almost lost control of 
the racer. Miss Peck, her face very white 
and set, looked steadily at him till he lifted 
his begoggled cap, then turned her stare 
upon the shop-windows. Morgan's face 
flamed, and he looked straight ahead. 

Three days later they were settled in their 
garage, with enough spare parts to build 
another machine, and with two weeks be- 
fore them in which to become acquainted 


with the course. At the drawing to fix the 


order in which the twenty contesting ma- 
chines were to start in the race, nineteenth 
place fell to Morgan, and nineteen was 


painted on the front, sides and back of his : 


car in white figures two feet high. The first 
morning he had the racer out for practice 
he was content to take things easy around 
the thirty-mile course, which on the day of 
the race had to be circled ten times; but the 
second morning he let her out on the last 
round, with Henderson keeping time. 
“Thirty-three minutes," Jack announced 
as the car flashed past the grand stand on 
the finish. That's going some!" 

Some,“ agreed Morgan, but, man 
when she really goes!“ 


III. 


It was the day of the race. While the 
heaven was still lighted onlv bv the stars the 


t 
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roads leading to the course were processioned 
by thousands of glare-eyed touring cars, and 
the New York trains were adding tens of 


thousands to those who had spent the night 
in houses, barns, tents and the open fields 
along the way. When the first trace of 
dawn, a faint, gray mistiness in the east, 
came at hatf-past four, the course, wonted 


thus early to be without a soul save perhaps 
for a market gardener or two jogging 


sleepily townward, was crowded like a great 
city artery at the hour of home-going. Half 
an hour later, when the mist was faintly 


reddening into a promise of the sun, the 


course was thirty miles of bustle, of sus- 


pense. 


Five o’clock found Morgan’s and the 


nineteen other racing machines in a waiting 
line before the grand stand. A sense of 
solitatiness crept upon Morgan. Each car’s 
manufacturer stood beside his machine talk- 
ing to its driver and giving him encouraging 
pats on the back, and friends were coming 
up to shake the driver’s hand and wish him 
victory, and here and there handkerchiefs 
were being waved from the grand stand. 
Morgan gave a quick, hungry glance at this 
great inclined plane of humanity, then re- 


turned his eyes to their former straight-ahead 


gaze; he had expected no friend, and he had 


seen no friend. Few persons had ever heard 
of the ‘‘king of the automobile world," and 
the few had wondered at its maker's 
temerity in entering it in any race at all, let 
alone such a race as this. 

We don't seem to be exactly the favorite. 
do we Jack?" Morgan said drily. 

“I guess there ain't many in this bunch 
bettin even money we'll win." 

No; about a million to one is the odds.” 
Morgan's left hand came from the wheel 
and gripped Jack's arm. But we've got to 


win, anyhow!” he said fiercely. “Under 


stand!" 

„We'll win—if she only sticks together,’ 
Jack assured him, grimly; for, oh Lord, 
she's got speed to give away!“ 

There was a stir among the group of 
officials at the head of the line of machines; 
half-past five, the hour of starting, was but 
three minutes off. Clear the course!” 
rang out an order. It was taken up by hun- 
dreds of voices and moved down the track 
in a great billow of sound, and the crowd 
which had blackened the road parted, leav- 
ing between a brown ribbon of oiled earth. 
The next minute the engine of car No. 1 
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began booming, and spitting from both sides 
of its bonnet darts of blue flame. The 
starters counted off the seconds, and at 
** Go!" the car lunged forward. A great 
cheer rose from the grand stand, and kept 
pace with the car as it whizzed between the 
lines of bordering thousands. 

The first fifteen cars, cheer-followed, had 
gone flying at minute intervals toward the 
flushing east, when Jack suddenly seized 
Morgan’s arm. Somebody wants you,” 
he said, and nodded toward a box in the 
grand stand. 

In the box, one in the lowest tier, Morgan 
saw a girl in a long tan coat. She smiled, 
and a gloved hand beckoned to him. In- 
stantly he was out of the car and beneath 
the box, touching his begoggled. leathern 
skullcap that was tied beneath his chin. 

She leaned down over the railing till her 
head was on a level with his, in order that 
her voice might be heard above the terrific 
fusillade No. 16 had just begun. So you 
were not going to speak to a friend?" she 
demanded. 

“ A friend?” he said, dizzily, touching his 
cap to her aunt and uncle in the rear of the 
box. I didn't know you were here. And 
I didn't know you were my friend." 

“Not your friend?” Her eyebrows 
arched with surprise. Though I suppose 
I shouldn’t be, after the way you’ve treated 
me.” 

“The way I've treated you!" gasped 
Morgan, as No. 16 roared away. 

„Mes. Her face became severe. Think 
of how you served me on the telephone. I 
held the receiver till my arm ached, calling 
to you, waiting for you to say something 
more—but you’d cut me off. And then 
you haven't come near me for three 
months." 

He could only stammer and stare. 

A dazzling smile drove the severity from 
her face. But see how I have forgiven 
you. I’ve stayed up all night and come here 
just to see you win.” 

“You want me to win?” he cried. 

“Yes,” she said, and her face grew very 
steady and she held out a little gloved hand. 
He showed his grimy palm and shook his 
head. She leaned further over and the little 
hand slipped into the palm. He gripped it 
tightly. 

The hand withdrew, fell upon his shoul- 
der, and gave him a light push. “You must 
go; your mechanic is getting frantic.“ 
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Morgan touched his cap and sprang to his 
seat just as No. 17 shot across the tape. 
“Jack,” he said, between his teeth, I'll bet 
a million to one we win!” 

As No. 18 rolled up to the tape the grand 
stand burst into cheering and clapping of 
hands. No. 18 was easily the favorite. It 
was made by a famous firm, and had won 
several smaller races during the summer and 
had made a good showing in France in the 
Gordon Bennett Cup Race. Its driver, 
Pearson, was skilful and reckless; and 
though he habitually disregarded the rights 
of other drivers,this affected him little with 
the public, which sees only results and 
judges by them. As he bolted away, Pear- 
son responded to the applause with a jaunty 
wave of a gauntleted hand. 

Nineteen was next. The grand stand 
looked on listlessly; she was the nobody of 
the race. Jack cranked the engine, which 
started going with the din of a rapid-fire 
gun, and leaped in. Morgan pulled his 
goggles down over his eyes, and sat tensely 
waiting, while the starters, who shared the 
grand stand's opinion of Nineteen, per- 
functorily shouted the seconds into his ears: 
“ Fifteen — ten — five — Jour — three —? he 
turned his head and had a glimpse of a 
smiling figure leaning over a box railing— 
*two—one—go!" He let the clutch in 
slowly, and the car moved easily away from 
the silent grand stand—silent save for one 
pair of clapping hands. He shifted to the 
high gear,the car fairlysprang into sprinting 
speed, and flashed away down the oiled road 
and the race that was to mean everything 
or nothing to Morgan was on. 

On the racer sped, the incarnation of 
velocity. To drive this creature of steel and 
fire is the most dangerous thing man does 
in the name of sport. Man's highest de- 
velopment of God's material is in it, but 
under so terrific a strain man's best may 
snap. The course is narrow and has its 
turns, and only the coolest nerve and the 
steadiest, quickest hand can hold the 
creature to her path. A snap, or an instant's 
unsteadiness of hand—and the race may be 
forever over for man and machine. And 
there may be a ragged hole in the bordering 
human wall where the machine tore through. 

Morgan had the hand and the nerve; and 
this flying ton of steel was as obedient to his 
will as though it had been flesh and bone of 
his own body—which, indeed, it was. The 
wind roared about them; the roadside trees 
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were a green smear; the two lines of people 
were not people, but two black walls—and 
the throbbing racer shot onward, onward 
like a bullet aimed at the red eve of the 
rising sun. 

To keep your mactine in the road, and 
to keep it going at eighty miles an hour on 
the straightaways and at forty on the turns— 
that's the substance of driving a racer, bar- 
ring mishaps. And that was the substance 
of Morgan's first round. He crept up to 
within half a mile of Eighteen and was hold- 
ing that position when he skimmed past the 
grand stand. The grand stand was a blur 
to him, but the corner of his eye caught the 
waving of a single handkerchief. 

“Thirty minutes!" Jack announced. 
„Great!“ 

Morgan nodded, his eves on the oiled 
roadway. 

A few miles on Pearson had a puncture in 
his rear tire, and stopped in the very middle 
of the road to repair it. It was such 
breaches of racing etiquette as this that 
made him so cordially detested by other 
drivers. Morgan, tearing on behind, had 
to slow down and run almost off the course 
to get by. The slow-down cost him a 
quarter of a minute; and three-hundred- 
mile races are sometimes won by little 
more. 

A little further on, Morgan, himself, had 
a rear tire punctured. He stopped at the 
next tire station and had it replaced, and 
was Starting off again, after a loss of three 
minutes, when Pearson came whizzing by. 
Morgan set out in grim pursuit and grad- 
ually closed the gap between them. When 
thirty yards behind, he sounded his horn 
for Pearson to give him half the road, but 
Pearson, despite the rule that a machine 
being overtaken must keep to the right, held 
the middle of the course. They ran so for a 
mile, then the way broadened and Morgan 
touched his accelerator. Nineteen re- 
sponded like a horse to a whip, darted for- 
ward, swung around Eighteen and again 
took the middle of the road. When they 
flashed by the grand stand Eighteen was a 
mile behind. 

The next four rounds were wild speeding. 
Nineteen ran as though she knew the stake 
she carried. She passed car after car, always 
ready with burstsof swifter flight when asked 
of her, as tireless as speed in the abstract. She 
swept by cars that stood beside the course 
with cracked cvlinders and broken frames; 
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and at one turn she passed a heap of shat- 
tered steel, and the wheel-ploughed road- 
side and splintered telephone pole told that 
machine’s story. But Nineteen refused to 
shy from the course; her parts had the 
strength that comes of perfect making, and 
she rushed on with the speed of thought. 

Her third round was done in twenty-nine 
minutes. The grand stand began to be in- 
terested. The fourth round in the same—a 
slight cheer came from the stand. The fifth 
round in the same—a louder cheer. The 
sixth round Nineteen came by in twenty- 
seven minutes, leading the next machine, 
Pearson’s, by more than half a lap. A roar 
went up from the grand stand, so great that 
it drowned to Morgan’s ears the terrific 
artillery of his flying car, and the roar 
thundered along the parallel human walls 
through which he sped. Nineteen had be- 
come the favorite. 

Suddenly, as she whizzed on, iere was 
an explosion and the car began to bump. 
A rear tire had burst. Morgan kept her 
going with hardly any decrease in speed till 
the first tire station was reached. ‘‘Change 
'em all!” he shouted as he drew up on the 
green space before the tent; an entire new 
set should last through the race. He and 
Jack tumbled their stiff bodies out of the 
car,and adozen men fell upon the wheels like 
skilful demons. While they ripped off tires 
and slipped on new ones, Morgan and Jack 
took on gasoline, lubrication oil and water 
for the cylinders, and each threw a glass 
down his dry throat. 

Five minutes after the carstopped she was 
dashing on again. It was nine o'clock now, 
and appetite, dulled by excitement at their 
four o'clock breakfast, was beginning to 
take on a keen edge. Jack broke up a cake 
of chocolate in his grimy hands and pushed 
pieces into Morgan's mouth. Morgan 
munched and swallowed, and Jack pushed 
in more—but Morgan's eyes never left the 
greasv ribbon of road. 

On, on the car sped, increasing her lead 
every mile over Eighteen, which still held 
second place. Near the end of the ninth 
round they saw Pearson less than a mile 
ahead—a lead of a fap on their nearest rival! 

“One more round——!” Morgan cried 
exultantly. 

Jack hugged his left arm. 

When they turned into the straight stretch 
that passed the grand stand, Pearson was 
but a hundred vards or two ahead, and a 
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few lengths beyond was No. 7, hopelessly 
out of the race from an hour’s delay, but 
now running bravely. Pearson, a notorious 
player to the grand stand, saw here a 
chance for a bit of the spectacular. As he 
and No. 7 drew up to the stand he blew for 
passageway, and touched his accelerator. 
His car sprinted forward, but Pearson, 
always a reckless driver, cut the curve of 
passing too fine; perhaps he had expected 
more of the road. The hub of his right fore 
wheel smashed against the left rear wheel of 
No. 7. There was an explosion and a crash. 
Eighteen skidded to one side from theimpact, 
and rushed on, unharmed. But Seven, a 
wheel splintered, the end of an axle on the 
ground, was left lunging wildly about like a 
wounded beast. 

Between this disaster and the next the 
. crowd had time for only a gasping cry of 
horror. Morgan was gripped by the terror 
of instant-away death. He jerked out the 
clutch and threw on the brakes. But there 
was no stopping this roaring thunderbolt in 
a hundred yards, and no steering around 
that crippled, flopping machine ahead. The 
two cars crashed. A figure shot over the 
bonnet of Nineteen, like a tumbler from his 


spring-board, and rolled over and over in. 


the road and lay very still. The two ma- 
chines seemed to writhe for an instant, as 
though in gigantic enmity—their engines 
bombarding muzzle to muzzle. Then they 
swung apart—No. 7 to become a wreck 
against the grand stand—No. 19to go lurch- 
ing forward upon one fore wheel and the end 
of an axle, grazing the prostrate body in the 
road. 

The grand stand breathed. They had ex- 

ected annihilation. But Morgan in the 
ast thousandth part of a second had swerved 
his machine so that his left fore wheel had 
met, and not with direct impact, a wheel of 
No. 7. The crowd saw that the two men in 
No. 7 were living, and saw that the man at 
the steering wheel of Nineteen still held his 
seat. 

Morgan, whose grip on the wheel and 
supreme bracing of the legs had saved him 
from being a catapaultic missle, leaped from 
the car and ran back to where Jack lay. 
He knelt and jerked off Jack's goggles. 
The boy weakly opened his eyes. All 
gone to smash?” he asked. 

How are you?” Morgan cried. 

Jack began slowly to rise. Morgan 
waited for no more. He rushed to Nineteen, 
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from the track, for the announcer's mega- 
phone had sounded the cry: Car coming!” 
They lodged her against the grand stand— 
beneath a box wherein sat a girl in a tan 
coat; and the instant the car stopped Mor- 
gan wriggled under it, and to the crowd 
was only a V of legs. Jack limped dazedly 
up, and at the sight of the battered bon- 
net and radiator, the splintered hub that 
had been a fore wheel,the race that was lost, 
the boy leaned his elbows over his old seat 
and broke into sobs. In this he was not 
alone, for just above him a girl in a tan coat 
was sobbing, too. 

Morgan began to wriggle out, and Jack, 
face streaming, caught his ankles and 
dragged him forth. He sprang up frantic- 
ally, his grimy face likewise tear-streaked. 

„How is it?” Jack asked. 

“Seems solid—front axle bent a little.” 
He pointed a quivering hand at the hub. 
* Get it off!—jack up the axle!” 

“ Why—what for?” Jack asked blankly. 

“Hang it! Get it off!” he yelled. And 
he turned and sprinted in the direction of 
their garage—why, only his frenzy could 
have told, for the garage was four miles 
away. But the sight of one of the motor- 
cycle patrolmen brought him to a stop. 
Without a word, he snatched the motor- 
cycle from the owner’s hands, and gave a 
run and leaped astride it. It was a high- 
powered machine, with a mile-a-minute 
reputation. Whatever its best was, it 
showed that best now. In a dozen seconds 
Morgan wasa whizzing speck down the road- 
way, the tails of his yeliow dustcoat whip- 
ping the air. The crowd, oblivious of the 
cars racing past, stood on its feet and 
watched him disappear, and then counted 
the minutes till he should come again. They 
guessed what he was going to try to do. 
Could he make it in time?—and would 
the car run? 


IV 


Presently the speck reappeared far down 
the roadway—grew larger as it skimmed 
toward them—and then they saw a great 
hump on Morgan's back—and then, as he 
dashed up to the grand stand, they saw that 
the hump was a wheel, its tire inflated. He 
sprang from the motor-cycle, gave it a push 
toward its owner, and instantly Jack was 
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unstrapping the wheel from his back. The 
next instant the two of them were fitting it 
to its place. | 

But before the task was done the announ- 
cer's shout went up, Car coming!"—and 
two minutes later No. 18 tore by and began 
its tenth round. More than another two 
minutes were gone ere the last thing was 
finished. Then Morgan leaped to his seat, 
and Jack began to crank the engine. Would 
the engine run? the grand stand asked 
itself. 'The engine answered with a mighty 
booming. 

A hand fell on Morgan's shoulder—a 
hand in a soiled glove. He looked up at a 
figure that leaned out over the box railing. 
* You're going to win!” said a choking 
voice. 

His face tightened—that was all. 

Jack bounded to his seat. Morgan let in 
the clutch. The car moved! A great cry 
of relief rose from the grand stand, and 
changed to a cheer as the car fairly sprang 
into a leaping speed. Theirs was a brave 
try!—but could man born of woman, and 
machine made of man, overcome the three 
minutes! lead of Eighteen? 

Could they? If man and machine could, 
Morgan and Nineteen would. For the first 
minute he was full of fear that the spirit had 
been knocked out of her. But her cylinders 
fired with their old regularity; all her parts 
ran with their old ease. He called from her 
her best, and she gave it—loyally. Faster, 
faster she went—swaying, lurching, pulsing 
giantly. The gale of her making swept over 
the bonnet and struck her riders’ faces like 
blows. And still she went faster, as though 
she had the infinite speed of flying worlds. 

“Ninety miles an hour—if we're moving 
at all!" gasped Jack. 

Morgan did not answer. He did not hear. 
There were only two things in the world— 
that ribbon of oiled road which eyes dared 
not leave, this throbbing, whirling machine, 
with its terrible, magnificent, unconquer- 
able soul of fire. 

At the first turn Morgan called back her 
speed—but not enough. As she flew about 
the curve she skidded off the course onto 
the grassy roadside—'twas a marvel her 
tires were not torn off, but they held—and 
missed a telephone pole and destruction by 
a foot. Jack shuddered, but Morgan never 
winced—held his statue-like stare on the 
ribbon of roadway. She swung back into 
the course, and her speed mounted and 
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mounted to its height of a minute ago, and 
there seemed still more speed in her—and 
she flung the miles behind her like God’s 
fastest wind. ö 

Could they make it? A hundred thou- 
sand people wanted them to- pressed on 
their flight with their hearts’ best wishes. In 
the grand stand all eyes were fixed at the 
beginning of the final stretch; cars thun- 
dered by all unnoted. The crowd sat with 
watch in hand, counting off the minutes 
since Nineteen had started - twenty 
twenty-one — twenty-two — twenty- three 

"Car coming!” shouted the announcer. 

A tiny blot flashed into view. Eighteen 
or Nineteen? All eyes strained for the 
figures on the car’s front as she came for- 
ward like a meteor. The number began to 
appear—the first figure was a one, the 
second eight or nine—eye could not tell 
which. The car dipped down a grade and 
was lost to sight. The heart of the crowd 
stood still. She flashed up into view again, 
and there was her number before all. 
Nineteen. 

The next instantsheroared by—twotense, 
crouching figures in her lap—the very soul, 
the very body of Speed itself. And the 
grand stand, on its feet, roared back at her. 
And a little girl in a tan coat let her head fall 
forward upon her folded arms. 


V 


It was the next morning. Mr. Peck, sit- 
ting at his old desk in the office of Peck & 
Morgan, pushed away a heap of open letters 
and took up again one of the half-dozen 
New York papers before him. There was 
but one thing in the papers, and that was 
the automobile race, and there was but one 
thing in the automobile race, and that was 
the wonderful running of Nineteen and the 
wonderful driving of Morgan. Mr. Peck 
clenched his jaws very tightly and scowled 
very heavily—but his mouth twitched and 
his eyes blinked and he read every word in 
each paper. 

Shortly after eleven o’clock the office door 
opened and Morgan walked in, in automo- 
bile coat and begoggled cap, having just 
driven out from New York. He looked thin 
and pale, and his eyes were bloodshot from 
the strain of yesterday. He stared at Mr. 
Peck and at the heap of open letters, then 
walked sharply forward. 
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„Pardon me, sir, I should like to know 
what business you have to open my mail?“ 
he demanded. 

Mr. Peck did not reply at once, and when 
he did speak did not answer the question. 
Without looking up he jerked a pudgy 
thumb toward the heap of letters that lay on 
the desk. š 

“Thirty-seven orders there," he said, 
gruffly. 

They haven't had a chance to come in 
there’ll be a hundred to-morrow," Morgan 
could not refrain from answering. I have 
twenty with me.” His face grew sharp 
again. 

„What right, 
mail?" he asked. 

Mr. Peck again jerked his thumb toward 
the heap of orders. 

"Mr. Morgan, don't be so brash— 
you need money to push them through. 
How much d'you want?“ 

„None.“ 

Mr. Peck looked up at the pale face of the 
young man. 

"None? None? What do you mean?“ 
His jaw fell. 

“You know Mr. Tucker has been wanting 
to branch out into the automobile business," 
Morgan quietly explained. He's offered 
me two hundred thousand for what I bought 
of you.” 

Mr. Peck rose weakly up. 
sold—my—stock ?” he gasped. 

“ My stock,” Morgan corrected him, very 
calmly. 

“ You've sold it?“ 

“I have the offer.“ 

Mr. Peck's right fist came up and shook 
tremulously in Morgan's face. ''Young 
man, if you sell that stock away from me, 
Dli—Ill—well, it's an easy guess you've 
still got an eye on my daughter. You sell 
that stock—and to that d—d Tucker! — 
and vou'll never say a word to her again!” 

“That brings up another point," Morgan 
said with the same quietness. He turned to 
his own desk, threw it open and scribbled a 
note. He then touched a button and handed 
the note to the answering bov, with the 
direction: 

“Tn the touring car out in front.” 

Morgan wheeled about and looked 
steadily at Mr. Peck. Mr. Peck sank into 
his chair and glared back, and for a minute 
or more there was silence. Then the door 
opened. 


sir, have you in my 


* You've— 
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Mr. Peck looked around, and Morgan 
rose and took off his cap. There stood 
Miss Peck, in an automobile coat, her veil 
drawn above her face, which was very fresh 
and very pink. An impartial judge would 
have declared that she was very pretty. 

“Why, hello!" Mr. Peck exclaimed. “I 
thought you were in New York with your 
aunt." 

“I just came back. I—I wanted to see 
you," she said, growing a little pinker, and 
if possible a little prettier. 

"Can't talk to you now; I'm bus. 
You'll have to wait outside.“ 

" Don't go, please," Morgan said quickly. 
“Your father has surmised, pardon me fcr 
repeating it, that I—I am attracted toward 
you. And he has said that unless I let him 
have back his stock, you'll have never a 
word to say to me.“ 

„And I mean it!" Mr. Peck’s face pur- 
pled and his fist slammed upon his desk. 
„What I tell her to do, my daughter does. 
I ordered her three months ago to have 
nothing to do with you—and has she, eh ? 
I guess not. It'll be the same in the future. 
You remember that!” 

Does the inverse of your threat hold 
good?” Morgan queried. If I let you have 
back the stock, then you'll have no objec- 
tion—" 

Mr. Peck dismissed the point with a wave 
of his hand. 

„Then I step out. 
two." 

Morgan looked at Miss Peck. She met his 
glance with a blush. He turned back to her 
father. 

“You'll put up cash?” 

“Yes. Um—how much?" 

Two hundred thousand.” 

One hundred and fifty.“ 

“Two hundred thousand is Tucker’s 
offer. I can't take less." 

Mr. Peck stared at the set face. All 
right," he growled. A cunning look came 
into his eyes. But remember, my dear sir, 
for the same amount of stock as I had before 
—fifty-one per cent." 

“Forty-nine,” said Morgan. 

The voung man's face was determined, 
masterful. 

Mr. Peck saw that the day of his con- 
trol was gone. He scowled into his desk 
a minute. 

“Well, let it go at that.“ 

There was a moment's pause, then he 


It'll be between vou 
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took his hat from the top of his desk and 
rose. 

“I guess I'd better be going,” he said, 
with a knowing look, “‘so a couple of young 
people can make their peace." 

"You needn't bother," said Morgan. 


"We've made it." He stepped to Miss 
Peck's side and drew her hand through his 
arm. Her face was aflame and his own sud- 
denly flushed. 

The Reverend Doctor Thorndyke acted 
as peacemaker,” he said. 
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Rainy Night, by Childe Hassan 


Mr. Hassam is the best known follower of Monet in “his country, 


THE STORY OF AMERICAN 
PAINTING: FRENCH INFLUENCE 


The Effect on American Artists of the Impressionists and 
the Spirtt of Realism that Pervaded Much of French 
Art During the Latter Half of the Nineteenth Century 


By Charles H. Caffin 


AUTHOR OF “HOW TO STUDY PICTURES," ETC. 


N the previous chapter we reached the 
| point of Jean Francois Millet’s influence 
upon American painting. We have yet 

to discuss the various influences exerted 
by the rest of the Barbizon Group, by the 
Impressionists, and by the Spirit of Real- 


ism that pervaded much of French art dur- 
ing the latter half of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury; thus illustrating our contention that 
the mainsprings of modern American Paint- 
ing must be looked for in France. 

Each of these influences is but a varia- 
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Professor Gross at a clinic, by Thomas Eakins 


Eakins is the principal exponent of objective realism in America and this canvas is his masterpiece. 


tion upon one fundamental motive—inti- 
macy of observation. All were protests 
against the conventional form of picture- 
making, as practiced by the academical 
school. A simple way, true as far as it 
goes, of stating the difference of the point 
at issue, is that, while the aim of the latter 
is to make a picture, that of the others is 
primarily to represent nature,—to make 
you lose the idea of a picture in the natu- 
ralness of the impression aroused. 


Now Realism as a motive, the idea, that 
is to say, that the artist should be solely 
an eye to register dispassionately what it 
sees, has found little following among our 
painters. Their characteristic has been 
and still is to combine with intimacy of ob- 
servation an intimacy of feeling; the latter 
being subjective, for the most part an ex- 
pression of their own moods and prefer- 
ences. Of objective Realism our great and 
almost solitary exponent is Thomas Eakins. 
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Born at Philadelphia in 1844, he passed 
from the schools of the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy to the studios of Géróme and Bon- 
nat, and came back with an eye trained to 
precise observation and a hand skilled in 


produced his masterpiece which is owned 
by Jefferson College, Philadelphia. As 
Rembrandt in his Lesson in Anatomy, 
portrayed the celebrated surgeon, Dr. 
lulp, so Eakins has commemorated the 


Portrait of A. P. Andrew, Esg., by Cecilia Beaux 


Miss Beaux is recognized here and abroad as the most distinguished of living women painters. 


precision of drawing. In these particulars 
he is a master; beyond them he has shown 
no disposition to travel; he is as coldly 
and dispassionately analytical as Géróme 
at his strongest, as unflinchingly exact as 
Bonnat. Under the former's influence he 


personality of Professor Gross, in this pic- 
ture representing a Surgical Clinic." It 
involves an cffectively artistic composition 
as well of lines and masses as of light and 
shade, and fine characterization in the in- 
dividual figures, but the inherent power of 


Portrait by Wilton Lockwood 


An excellent example of the strong sobriety and analytical observation of Lockwood's present matured style. 


the picture is the product of the artist's 


own point of view. He has approached 
the incident in precisely the same kind of 
condition of mind as the surgeons engaged 
in the operation. The patient, for the 
time being at any rate, is but a subject,“ 
toward which their attitude of mind is ab- 
solutely impersonal, but on which they 


concentrate all their knowledge and skill, 
so that their own personality declares itself 
masterfully in a complete control of the 
situation. 

Equally objective are the portraits of 
men by Eakins, which represent a simi- 
larly impersonal point of view toward the 
sitter, and in his best ones an extraordi- 
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Copley Print, copyright, 1898, Curtis & Cameron 


The Pot of Basil, by John W. Alexander 


An excellent example of the sweep of Mr. Alexander's lines. 
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nary display of the artist’s own personality 
in his grip of the technical problems of the 
picture. One of the most remarkable ex- 
amples is the ** Portrait of Louis N. Ken- 
ton"' ; a lean, shambling figure, with the 
hands thrust into the waist-pockets of 
his trousers, the strong, intellectual 
head bowed in meditation. It suggests 
that the man has been pacing up and down 
the room, thinking out some matter and 
has suddenly halted, all alert as he finds 
himself near to its solution. It is a pic- 
ture that in its matter-of-factness and in its 
disregard of the elegancies of line, and of 
the persuasiveness of color and tone, might 
be charged with ugliness, but as the record 
of a human individual is extraordinarily 
arresting and satisfactory: Considered from 
the more general standpoint of a work of 
art, it might be the better for some of those 
tricks of grace in which our young students 
nowadays are drilled to be proficient. 
Let us grant it, but with the amendment 
that here is an instance where a picture 
may be superior to a mere work of art; 
that there is in Eakins a capacity broader 
and deeper than that of simply being an 
artist. He has the qualities of manhood 
and mentality that are not too conspicuous 
in American painting. 

It is because of his profession of these 
qualities, which are the basis and justifica- 
tion of strictly objective Realism, that I 
have dwelt upon Eakins. His is a realism 
of motive that finds its expression in a 
technique derived from rigid anatomical 
training. There is, however, another kind 
of realistic technique, more peculiarly the 
painter's. It is concerned with represent- 
ing the actual color relations of objects in 
a scene, and of rendering accurately the 
exact amount of light contained on the 
various planes of surface of each object. 
For example, we know in our minds that 
the prevailing or, as the painters call it, 
the ‘‘local’’ color of a meadow is green; 
but in a pitch black night, we see nothing. 
It is only when some quantity of light is 
shed over the meadow that it becomes visi- 
ble to the eye, and then the local color 
will be affected by the quantity and quality 
of the light that shines upon it, perhaps 
a very softly gray green in pale moonlight, 
a yellow in full sunshine, and so on. 
Further, the light shining on the meadow 
may be intercepted in places by other ob- 
jects, such as a tree, and again it will be 
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modified, according as a part of the 
meadow is near tothe observer’s eye and 
other parts are variously distant, separated 
from the eye by intervening veils of atmos- 
phere. 

Now it is this realism of color-appear- 
ance, first represented in its subtlety by 
Velasquez, that was revived by the French- 
man, Monet, and through him has become 
generally studied by those painters, our 
own included, who are not absorbed in 
the Academic contentment with line and 
form. It is, strictly speaking, a realism of 
method or of technique, not necessarily of 
motive, although Monet became so fasci- 
nated with the study, that it grew to be 
with him a motive also. Similarly it has 
served as motive as well as method to some 
of our own painters. But nowadays the 
enthusiasm, natural enough in Monet's 
day when such realism had all the force of 
a rediscovery of truth, has worn off, and 
one is perhaps justified in saying, that the 
painters who now find sufficient motive in 
merely accurate representation of the 
lighted appearance of objects, are either 
those whose brains are chiefly centered in 
their fingers, or such young students as 
have not yet realized the consciousness of 
having any individuality to express. 

Monet, it will be remembered, and his 
colleagues, among the first of whom was 
Whistler, were dubbed by the writers of 
the time ‘‘ Impressionists,” because in 
pursuance of another lesson they had 
learned from Velasquez, they sought to 
represent the scene before them, not as 
their minds knew it to be, but as their 
eyes at one comprehensive glance could 
actually take itin. This again has become 
a widely spread characteristic of modern 
painting, and must be taken into consider- 
ation by any one who would rightly under- 
stand the main trend of our own. art. 
Some few of our painters still cling to the 
method of minute and complete finish, 
such as reached its climax in Meissonier, 
who, for example, in a charge of cavalry 
would represent with impartial fidelity 
every detail of uniforms and accoutre- 
ments. But the majority of our painters, 
trained in the modern method, would say 
that this is a false kind of realism, because 
the eye couldn't possibly take in a twenti- 
eth part of all this elaboration. And if 
you grant their premises that the painter 
should secure a natural essemóje for his 
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picture by representing only what he can 
see at a single vision, you must admit their 
conclusion. On the other hand, should 
you object to the premises, you must nev- 
ertheless take it into account, otherwise a 
proper appreciation of their own work is 
impossible. 

The fact that some of Monet’s followers 
were contented to find in the realism of 
method, which we have been discussing, 
a sufficiency also of motive, led them to 
adopt the fighting cry of Art for Art’s 
sake." The latter was brought over here 
in the later eighties by some of our paint- 
ers, then young. They descended upon 
the Society of American Artists and for a 
little while dominated its policy, causing 
no inconsiderable flutter in the artistic 
dove-cot; the more so that several of these 
men had been strongly influenced also by 
Monet. The walls of the exhibitions be- 
came enlivened with canvases painted in a 
high key of color, with a prevalence of 
white and pale yellow, pale pink and blue 
and violet, which were a scandal and 
abomination to eyes habituated to darker 
pictures and to those of rich, deep color- 
ing. 

Of the cry of Art for Art's sake, 
there is little left but the echo of a mem- 
ory, yet much of what it stood for is still 
a standing principle in American painting. 
In its extreme form, it meant that sub- 
ject counts for nothing in a picture, and 
that the truth and skill of painting is the 
only thing for an artist's -considcration. 
We now recognize it as the subterfuge of 
those artists who have no brains, no ideas, 
nothing to say or to give us of their own 
personality. We take them simply as we 
find them and reckon them merely as more 
or less skilful craftsmen—a higher class of 
artisan. There are a few such so-called 
„artists“ among us. But to accept this 
doctrine as true, to deny that painting may 
make and is the better for making an 
appeal to the soul, the intellect and the 
emotions, would be to disinherit it alto- 
gether from its proper kinship with the 
other arts of architecture, sculpture, liter- 
ature and music. Moreover, we know that 
some painting has in all historic times ap- 
pealed to the higher nature, so we dismiss 
this notion as nonsense, relegating it to the 
lumber-room of many other dry-as-dust the- 
ories. But so far as it served to restate the 
truth, that mere beauty or grandeur of sub- 
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ject is of no value for the purposes of a pic- 
ture, unless the artist has sufficient skill to 
render it with a corresponding beauty or 
grandeur of technique, that it is better to 
do a little thing well than a big thing badly 
—so far it has prevailed and become a 
source of additional vitality to modern art. 
It has fostered an attention to craftsman- 
ship, the result being that the majority of 
those who wield the brush are capable 
painters, and those who have anything to 
say can say it the more effectively. 
Postponing for a little space the ques- 
tion of Monet's influence, which will be 
better discussed in relation to landscapes, 
let us illustrate the above general remarks 
by reference to a few individual figure 
painters. It is difficult and at best an in- 
vidious task to make selections, and I 
enter upon it with no attempt at complete- 
ness, but solely to illustrate certain charac- 
teristics of American art. It should be 
added also that one important department 
of figure-painting is that of mural decora- 
tion, which we shall consider in another 
chapter. Outside of this there is more 
activity in the direction of portraiture than 
of subject-pictures, the cause for which is 
to be found in the public demand. While 
in other countries the preference is for 
figure-subjects, with us the influence ex- 
erted by the pictures of the Barbizon 
School has promoted a taste for landscapes. 
It is the latter which have captured the 
imagination of the collector of American 
pictures; his familiarity with the Barbizon 
pictures has given him a standard of appre- 
ciation, he feels himself on sure ground, 
in a position to form a judgment and to 
justify it. As I have remarked in an earlier 
chapter, this predilection for landscape is 
also due in a large measure to the fact that 
in this department of painting American 
artists first showed their independence of 
the early English tradition, and aroused 
enthusiasm by depicting the scenes of their 
own country, and, what the Hudson River 
School began, Inness put on a surer basis 
of technical skill and a continuing number 
of good artists has perpetuated. When, 
however, the collector turned his attention 
to figure-subjects, he had no such standard 
or such home-tradition; he was more or 
less at sca among the various pictures im- 
ported by dealers, took their word for the 
merit of the canvases and helped to give 
first one and then another foreign artist a 
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prodigious boom. He was, in fact, to a 
very considerable extent dependent upon 
the advice of his dealer, and, except in 
rare instances, had not sufficient judgment 
of his own to make him feel safe in encour- 
aging the figure-subjects of American 
painters. The latter, therefore, have been 
for the most compelled to abandon these 
subjects for the quicker and surer emolu- 
ment to be derived from portraiture, the 
demand for which, it is to be observed, is 
regulated by other considerations besides 
. the love of pictures. Indeed the latter 
quite often does not enter into the trans- 
action at all. 

Now in summarizing the character of 
American portraiture, it may be not unfair 
for general purposes to divide it into two 
classes. Omitting from our present review 
a good many portraits which simply repre- 
sent more or less honest mediocrity, we 
may sum up the more conspicuously skilful 
ones as either portraits of Sprit or por- 
traits of character. The former with us, 
as in other countries, is the larger. It is 
distinguished by manifest dexterity of: 
brush-work and by animated and piquant 
rendering of the sitter’s exterior and of 
such hints of personality as lie near the 
surface and are expressed by individual 
mannerisms. The best of such portraits 
are those of women, which permit the 
added charm of attractive costumes and of 
surroundings that are pervaded with the 
atmosphere of refined elegance. We have 
elsewhere spoken of portraits of this kind 
by Sergeant and Chase, and may supple- 
ment them by the examples of Irving R. 
Wiles, Cecilia Beaux, Adelaide Cole Chase 
and Frank W. Benson. The work of each 
of these admirably represent the qualities 
above referred to, and in certain instances 
may seem to indicate a deeper appreciation 
of character. It is because of a still more 
marked intention in this direction that I 
mention separately the work of John W. 
Alexander. Nevertheless he is perhaps 
more characteristically represented by 
what I have chosen to call the portrait of 
ésprit, in his case distinguished by a very 
decorative composition and a flat manner 
of painting that enhances the decorative 
suggestion. He has been happily repre- 
sented also by many purely figure sub- 
jects. 

Foremost among the portraitists of char- 
acter stands Wilton Lockwood, the example 
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of whose work illustrated here, is a fine 
example of the strong sobriety and analyti- 
cal observation of his present matured 
style. Another painter, whose portraits, 
too rarely seen, have similar qualities of 
depth and force, is Joseph de Camp. They 
both work in Boston, as also does Frederic 
P. Vinton, whose portraits of men, while 
less dexterous in technique, are powerful 
records of the strong breed that is shaping 
the life of affairs in modern America. In- 
deed it is worth notice that where psycho- 
logical insight appears in an American por- 
trait, it is ten, quite possibly a hundred, 
to one, that the portrait in question will be 
one of a man. The same is true to-day in 
France, just as it was in England at the 
close of the Eighteenth Century. That 
the decline of the English School was due 
in a large measure to the excessive popu- 
larity of the portraits of women of fashion, 
with all its temptation to the artist of pre- 
occupying himself with furbelows and 
finery in lieu of stronger and deeper quali- 
ties, can scarcely be doubted; and equally 
in modern America the same cause is at 
work, retarding the lustier growth of our 
painting. For throughout our art from the 
high-priced easel portrait to the illustra- 
tions in the humblest magazine, our artists 
are encouraged by that strongest of induce- 
ments, a fatter pocketbook, to exploit con- 
tinually the eternal female in all her un- 
earned increment of elegance, until a con- 
siderable portion of our art is obsessed with 
femininity, and many a young artist, 
especially in the ranks of the illustrators, 
is seduced from such virility, as he may 
have had, into a lady-like condition of 
mind, young ladyish at that. 

A phase of this femininity, interesting 
because of its extreme subtlety of expres- 
sion, as regards both sentiment and techni- 
que, isrepresented in the pictures of women 
by Thomas W. Dewing. Whether sitting 
singly, gazing abstractedly at something 
beyond the ken of the observer, or in 
couples gazing at each other across a 
polished mahogany table, in which appear 
reflections, vague and evanescent as the 
expressions on their faces, or grouped in gar- 
den surroundings, with forms as seductively 
unsubstantial in the half light as the blurred 
masses of the foliage—they are creatures 
dwelling in a vacuum, in suspense of 
thought and emotion. Garbed in the 
toilettes of the present, they yet belong 
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neither to this nor any time. They are a 
distillation of femininity re-embodied and 
a trifle spiritualized. It is a précieuse con- 
ception of womanhood, strangely at vari- 
ance with present day American manifes- 
tations of the sex. But in his detachment 
from American feeling Dewing is not alone. 
Indeed, this is a characteristic of the 
general run of American painters of the 
figure. It has been left to the painters of 
landscape to be closest in touch with the 
local environment, because for the most 
part local subjects and the interest of local 
life are their choice. 

And, in saying this, I do not forget that 
the weaker ingredient in a work of art is 
that which is derived from the local, that 
it is biggest in its general and abstract sig- 
nificance. If, therefore, landscape paint- 
ing is an important branch, as some will 
aver, the most important that we have, it 
is because, while taking the local asa theme, 
our artists in this metier have invested 
it with a universal suggestion. It is not, 
for example, in its particularity of detail 
that a given night scene affects us, but as 
an interpretation in a more general way of 
the emotions that night arouses in the 
heart of a lover of nature. 

The influences that have gone to the 
shaping of our modern American land- 
scapes are threefold: at one end the Bar- 
bizon School, at the other Monet, and, in 
between, the compromise effected by Cazin. 
The artists of the first named, as a group, 
painted poetical landscapes, and were ar- 
dent students of nature, but in their tech- 
nique still belonged to the old school of 
painting, before Monet had drawn atten- 
tion to the more naturalistic way of render- 
ing light. In the latter respect Monet has 
gone a great deal farther, studying the 
subtle distinctions of various degrees of 
light from the dreariest of dull days to the 
brightest light of summer ; seeking more- 
over to realize in the comparatively clumsy 
medium of pigment the vibrating, elastic 
volume of lighted atmosphere with which 
out of door nature is enveloped. He has 
seen nature, in a lighter light, if I may say 
so, than the older men; and in his effort 
to reach the brilliance of light reduced his 
shadows to pale shades of blue and mauve, 
so that these sunlight effects and even his 
duller scenes show light beside the darker, 
richer, and more solid painting of the Bar- 
bizon men. But unlike them he is not 
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consciously poetical; he has studied light 
with the eye of a scientist as well as of an 
artist, and that eye is as nearly as possible 
objective in its vision. His sole interest is 
in rendering the phenomenon of nature, 
not at all in interpreting how the scene 
affects himself. Further, he has developed 
a method of painting with little separate 
dabs or points of color, trusting to the eye 
of the spectator at a certain distance from 
the picture to blend them together. He 
trusts, in fact, to optical mingling instead 
of mixing his colors on the pallette, and 
this so-called potntilliste method has not 
commended itself to many. 

It has been adopted in this country 
most successfully by Theodore Robinson, 
a gifted artist, who died young, and by 
Childe Hassam, whose present mature 
work illustrates and justifies most charm- 
ingly the principles for which Monet 
stands. 

But it is a manner of painting, which, 
as I have said is caviare to the many. 
Cazin, recognizing this, but conscious also 
of the superior truth of Monet's seeing of 
light, saw the world light for himself, yet 
not with an eye objective, but with a mind 
filled with poetical sentiment. He thus 
satisfied at once the taste of the public that 
had been aroused by the Barbizon poetic 
landscapes and the new realization of the 
facts of open air light. He became, in 
fact, a compromiser of the new and old, 
and thus uniting in himself what was good 
in each, grew to be a phenomenally suc- 
cessful man. His success was personal, 
but its influence upon others has been im- 
mense, for he of all others was most respon- 
sible for popularizing the landscape in a 
lighter key, and in popularizing also the 
rendering of the subleties of atmosphere. 

Among our painters of the darker land- 
scape must be mentioned Robert C. Minor 
and Ralph A. Blakelock, both deceased. 
Each was of markedly romantic tempera- 
ment, which found expression in rich col- 
oring and tonal harmonies, that is to say, 
in the introduction into the picture of 
some one dominant note of color to which 
all others are made contributory, so that 
the whole may be compared to a harmony 
of music. This effect of tonal harmony, it 
should be observed, is a prevailing charac- 
teristic of American landscapes and is due 
to the Barbizon influence. But while the 
latter is perceptible all through the work of 
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Minor, so that his pictures seem akin with 
those of the Frenchmen, Blakelock, a self- 
taught man and of striking originality, be- 
ing, moreover, a musician, discovered for 
himself a method of painting based upon 
an analogy between the harmonies of 
sound and those of color. This studied 
mannerism interfered with fluency of treat- 
ment, and in addition he was scarcely a 
skilful draughtsman, yet despite these lim- 
itations his best works are wonderfully im- 
pressive. 

Of the painters of the lighter landscape 
some are distinguished by subtlety, others 
by a frankness of treatment, the result of a 
virile enjoyment of what is big and bracing 
in nature. Among the latter may be reck- 
oned such artists as Charles H. Davis, W. 
Elmer Schofield, Carleton Wiggins, Wal- 
ter L. Palmer, L. H. Meakin, Walter Net- 
tleton, Emil Carlsen, Walter Clark, Wil- 
liam B. Howe, Henry G. Dearth, R. 
Swain Gifford and Harry Van der Weyden. 
I do not pretend that the list is complete, 
or that subtlety is not to be discovered in 
the work of some or all of these men, but 
the impression made by it upon myself, at 
any rate, is that these artists are viewing 
nature with an eye in the main objective 
and trained upon its broader aspects, that 
their inspiration is primarily from outside 
rather than from within themselves. 

As a link between those and the paint- 
ers of subtler effects, seem to stand Henry 
W. Ranger, W. L. Lathrop and J. Alden 
Weir. The last’s New England Vil- 
lage," for example, is delightful in its 
frank objectivity, while his New England 
—Ploughing "' is equally convincing in the 
subtle rendering of the atmosphere, and 
of the effect of the same upon the local 
coloring of the landscape. 

For it is by the manifestation of these 
qualities that the subtler kind of landscape 
is distinguished, and by the expression also 
of the artist's sentiment, which these qual- 
ities may be made to interpret. This class 
of picture, interpreting sentiment through 
subtlety of technical expression, represents 
the larger part, and is most characteristic, 
of American landscape. A foremost expo- 
nent of it is Dwight W. Tryon, and his 
eminence is due to the fact that beneath 
this subtlety, which may easily run into a 
certain effeminacy of ultra-temperamental 
feeling, is an extremely masculine regard 
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for the strength and solidity of the facts of 
nature. This, too, is characteristic of the 
work of Horatio Walker, Frederick Bal- 
lard Williams, Bruce Crane, Frederick W. 
Kost, George H. Bogart, Leonard Ocht- 
man, Ben Foster, Rollo Peters, and in a less 
degree, of J. Francis Murphy. Indeed, 
the student of American landscape, seeking 
some basis on which to found his judg- 
ment, might do worse than adopt this one. 
In all directions he will find pictures, the 
motive of which is to express sentiment by 
means of a subtle rendering of atmosphere 
and of nature's coloring. To what extent, 
however, does the artist exhibit a compre- 
hension of the strong-ribbed substance of 
the earth itself, the force and vigor of trees 
and vegetation, the reach of sky and the 
volume and buoyancy of clouds,—those 
silent forces of nature which in his pres- 
ence stir a man's blood and brain? 

On the other hand, there may be pic- 
tures in which the artist has so thoroughly 
comprehended the facts of nature that for 
his own need and ours he can lay aside 
the consideration of them, having extract- 
ed from them their essential abstract sig- 
nificance, so that he interprets that highest 
kind of sentiment, which is not a product 
of the individual and personal, but a whis- 
per from the universal. To any one who 
esteems of highest value the abstract ex- 
pression in a picture, some few of John H. 
Twachtman's landscapes are of superlative 
interest. Living upon a farm near Green- 
wich, Connecticut, he absorbed the facts 
of his surroundings so completely that 
their very spirit entered into him, and it 
was the spirit that he strove to render on 
canvases that are marvels of delicate tonal- 
ity. In examples like the Brook in 
Winter (for he seems to have had a par- 
tiality for winter scenes), it is the soul, as 
it were, of the still, cold, dormant world 
that he has rendered. Never has been 
better expressed through the subtle re- 
sources of modern methods of painting the 
suggestion of the abstract. For Twacht- 
man, in technical matters, was a modern 
of the moderns, and ahead of all but a few 
of them in what he sought to express, real- 
izing, as Whistler, for example, did, that 
if painting in the future is to hold its own, 
alongside the developments of modern mu- 
sic, it can only be by finding its motive in 
the abstract. i 
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By Marion Hill 


AID They use to say it to you, 
too ?— 

Put it in your bank, lit- 
tle boy. *A penny saved 
is a penny earned.’ " 

Foolishness, was it not? 

As if there were any properer way of 
realizing a penny than by immediately 
converting it into gingerbread, or gum, or 
marbles, or a wad of molasses candy on a 
skewer, called an **all-day sucker,’’ or 
licorice, —the black kind, in strings, like 
well-tarred shoelaces. 

Why a dank? What was supposed to 
be the peculiar graces of a dank? Why 
not the gutter at once, and be done with 
it? 

But do you remember the time your 
bank broke, and the pennies came out, 
and They let you spend your money, —just 
any way you wanted to? 

„They“ is a colossal Trust, a Trust of 
Blind Authority, insensate as all and any 
Trust, and composed of everybody who is 
older and bigger than you. Sometimes, 
under one roof, ** They" number Father, 
Mother, Grandfather, Grandmother, Aunt 
Leila, Uncle Edmund, big Sister, big 
Brother, baby's Nurse and the intermit- 
tent but always formidable Cook. ‘This 
time it was Aunt Leila, because Mother 
was busy finishing the dress she had to 
wear at the reception. 

The bank was a cow, with a slit in her 
back, and she was up on the mantel in the 
playroom, right next to the church that 
was all. over windows, and that you put a 
candle inside so as to shine through, —not 
the cow, but the church. 

The cow was intended to s/ay up there, 
too, fattening on reluctant tithes from your 
weekly stipend and on the rescued remnants 
of pecuniary gifts bestowed upon you by 
callers, —the decent of them who knew 
enough to slip a coin into your hand pri- 
vately, not with oration and in the glare 
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of parental publicity so that you would 
have to say ** No, thank you,"' and give it 
back again. And the cow would have 
stayed up there, her clay unsmashed, to 
all eternity probably, if you had not hap- 
pened along with a stick. 

Nobody need smile meaningly. It was 
not done on purpose. Heaven knows the 
things the loose end of a stick will do, all 
of itself, are very much more frightfully 
surprising to the innocent wielder thereof 
than to any Grown-up, following hot on 
the trail of calamities. 

When the cow came down she was be- 
yond the aid of mere glue. You had to 
brush her up with a hearth broom into a 
dust pan, and even then an appreciable 
amount of her remained sifted into the 
floor cracks. 

But the pennies were as good as new. 
You never dreamed you had so many. As 
soon as it was fit and seemly to cleanse 
your face of its expression of elaborate 
grief over your cow and your carelessness, 
you began to gloat over the pennies and 
exultingly to recover them from under the 
furniture. 

There were fifty-one of them, if you 
counted the one that roled down the 
register; if not, fifty. Your hands could 
not hold them. You had to put them on 
a tin pie plate. "The effect was far nobler 
than any the Sunday-school plate could 
ever boast. But whose pennies were they ? 
yours or the dead cow's? It behooved 
youto find out. So you went into the 
sewing-room and presented yourself and 
your ill- acquired wealth questioningly be- 
fore your mother. 

** Don't bother me, little son. Ask your 
Aunt Leila. Run away, for mother's 
busy.“ 

You looked at her in surprise; first, that 
she could be so undisturbed about so large 
a sum of money, and second, because she 
was so pretty. She was not oſten pretty, 
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but went around like the rest of woman- 
kind, in a dull-colored skirt and a clean 
shirtwaist, but now she looked like a cigar- 
ette picture, the kind they take away from 
you, and she had on a thing of pink stuff 
and lace. It dragged a long way behind 
her and did not come up far enough at the 
top, and there were bows of ribbon where 
the sleeves should have been. The dress- 
maker was sewing a flight of silver butter- 
flies up the apron-part, and was telling her 
to wear a silver belt, a silver chain, silver 
bracelets and silver hair ornaments, to 
«carry out the scheme," whatever ‘has 
was. To neither of them were you partic- 
ularly alive at the moment, so you went 
away to Aunt Leila. 

** Do with the money, kid? Why, blow 
it in, of course. Chase yourself out and 
make it fly. By your lonesome.’’ 

On acccount of her language, your Aunt 
Leila was supposed to be bad for you. 
But be her words what they might, her 
ideas were always of the best. For safety’s 
sake, lest you might haplessly repeat it to 
severer ears, you translated her advice into 
allowable terms: you were to go out, un- 
chaperoned, and spend your money as you 
saw fit. You had to say it over to your- 
self several times before your.cowed mind 
dared grasp in its entirety the all but im- 
possible magnificence of it. That you, the 
ever impoverished, the circumscribed, the 
watched, the tended, the ferhered, were to 
be turned loose on the merchandise of the 
world, with an unincumbered fortune on 
your hands, was a situation too novel and 
vast to be comprehended in a breath. It 
was politic to get out of the house at 
once, before Some Other, replete with 
authority, should arrive on the scene and 
countermand the order. So out you went. 

All dreaming to the contrary, it is a 
difficult matter to spend money. To the 
possessor of fifty cents the Unattainable 
comes into reach; but only one of it can be 
carried away, and the problem is to choose 
fittingly among the many. 

Suddenly, from out the unguessed wide- 
ness of your heart, from some sweet, green 
corner of goodness, watered by legend of 
self-sacrifice and warmed by the happy sun 
of affection, there came to you a radiant 
solution of the difficulty,—you would buy 
nothing at all for yourself, but something 
for Father and Mother. The glad blood 
of the martyr must run in every human 
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vein, for you tingled all over with the rap- 
turous pain of your nobility. You glued 
yourself to the window of the candy store 
for no other purpose than to stab yourself 
through and through with pangs of renun- 
ciation,—mystically soothing. And the 
sums you did!—or tried to do. If you 
can buy one all-day-sucker for a cent, and 
six for five, how many,—Good Lord, how 
many,—can you buy, or can't you buy 
with fifty cents? Plain arithmetic held 
no rules for this sort of thing. It soared 
into the realm of differential calculus. 
And marbles? Worse and worse! Two 
for a cent, a dozen for a nickel, twenty-five 
for a dime— Nothing but geometrical 
progression could arrive at an approximate 
estimate of the unbounded rolling estate 
which could be yours for half a dollar. But 
all this joy that you renounced would be 
returned to you a thousandfold when you 
should witness the pleasure and gratitude 
of your parents over the gifts you bought 
for them. 

And what were you to buy? Truly that 
was becoming as hard a question as the 
other. You turned resolutely from the 
brilliant candy window to the dull and life- 
less arrays set out to catch the adult trade. 
Once only you wavered, and your surface 
melancholy of the willing martyr gave way 
to a pain as real and deep as the grip of 
death, for there, on the toy shelf, was an 
engine which wound up and went of itself, 
and the price was fifty cents. 

You had to think Aa of those inspiring 
stories in the Third Reader ’’ of, for in- 
stance, that hungry boy and athirst who 
denied himself the wild strawberries to 
carry them heroically home to his sick 
mother. You held, however, private doubts 
of the boy, the deed and the mother. If 
sick, she should have foregone the strawber- 
ries. And you yourself had once tried to 
transport some wild strawberries from hill 
to home, and had arrived at that haven 
with a handful of magenta-colored mush, 
decorated with ants, and worse, with seg- 
ments of ants. Ants are the victims of 
an inferior scheme of coupling. Their 
natural formation seems better adapted to 
coming apart than to staying in one piece. 
Then, too, there was the story of the vir- 
tuous lad who donated his Christmas dol- 
lar to a poor family. The lad had intend- 
ed to buy books (chump) but the sight 
of another’s distress had diverted his incli- 
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nation to a more generous expenditure. 

With these heroes of history at your 
back you were reinforced in your deter- 
mination to sacrifice yourself, and you 
sternly turned your face from the toy shelf. 
Almost as a reward for this Spartan firm- 
ness of character, there came a flash of 
inspiration. You would buy Them some- 
thing to wear at that night’s reception. It 
is wonderful how straight is the path of the 
decided. On the instant, your eye fell 
. upon a line of neckties :—** Your choice, 
25 cents. Choice was not difficult, for 
there, glowing among some dreary blacks, 
like a fern in a forest, was one of brilliant, 
eye-stirring, soul-warming, vivid green. 
In no longer time than it took to count the 
pennies out of Aunt Leila’s chatelaine bag, 
loaned for the occasion, the tie was yours. 
As it slipped cannily into your pocket and 
took hardly no room at all, you thought 
with a thrill of exquisite anguish that not so 
easily could you have stowed away the 
quarter of a hundred all-day suckers, 
had you been so weak, so selfish, so 
inhumanly clever as to have invested in 
them. They would have filled every 
pocket to bursting and stuck out in plain 
sight all over your striking person, like 
Indian arrows on a churchward Pilgrim 
Father. 

That line of thought was nigh to mad- 
ness, sO you wisely turned your attention 
to fripperies of feminine wear. You were 
passing 2y the jewelry counter out of mere 
past habit, forgetful of your changed estate, 
when your amazed eye was caught by a 
brooch priced to correspond with your re- 
maining wealth. Yet there myst bc a mis- 
take, for the brooch was fully as big as an 
envelope and was fashioned on the de- 
sign of a red coral hand holding a golden 
leaf. On one finger of the hand was a 
diamond ring. Tremblingly, you asked to 
examine it. It was even more satisfactory 
anear than afar, for the hand had finger 
nails on it, and the leaf was lavishly veined 
and was as substantial as an ash tray. 
True, it was a trifle green and warty on 
the back, and the pin (weltering in solder) 
was strongly reminiscent of your old nur- 
sery friend, the safety pin. But the front 
was an artist’s dream. It had character 
and purpose. It was the one firm touch 
needed to relieve the insipid effect of a 
costume all pale pink and silver. When 
you were assured that the absurd cheap- 
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ness of it was no error, but a numbing 
reality, you could not demand it quickly 
enough. 

Racing homeward, your goal was the 
forbidden one of Uncle Edmund’s desk. 
You had to wrap your gifts in white paper 
and suitably inscribe them: Zo wear 
with Jove. Then you signed your name. 
* Wear'' was somewhat of a poser. 
You wrote it that way first. Then 
you scratched it out, and put ware 
on top. Then you scratched fat 
out, and put wear again. There 
was a time when you knew **wear'' per- 
fectly; chiefly because you did zo? know 
„ware. But after that cryptic idiot, the 
compiler of the spelling book, bracketed 
the two words fatally together in one sen- 
tence,—‘‘ We wear our clothes: he sells 
his ware,'' —you were never sure of them 
again. However, if you piled correction . 
upon correction, They would at least know 
that your intentions were good, and They 
might incline to give the top word the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Finding that you had spilled a tell-tale 
blot of ink on the prized, immaculate red- 
ness of Uncle Edmund's baize, you 
blithely rubbed your thumb across it, with 
a view to annihilation. The effect was 
savagely bad. Ink is queer. Now, milk 
is different,—more kindly. Spilled, it is 
amenable to treatment. You can stamp 
milk into the carpet, or rub it into your 
trousers, so that it becomes invisibly one 
with the fabric, and no unpleasantness fol- 
lows. But, ink! Ink is a very anarchist 
of fluids. A little is worse than a lot, and 
the smear which results from well-meaning 
efforts to spread a speck into inspicuous- 
ness, blazes like a comet. 

You hurried from the offensive sight. 
You would see it again soon enough, when 
you were being jolly well hauled over the 
coals for it. And it happened because 
you were rounding a good deed to a gra- 
cious completeness! Ah, well, from youth 
up, the path of the philanthropist is pro- 
verbially strewn with thorns. You re- 
fused to make a personal worry of it. 
You were too happy. You worked up a 
regular Christmas feeling of mystery and 


exaltation when you sneaked into mother's 


room and into father’s room and placed 
your gift in the exact center of each dress- 
ing table. You intended to say nothing. 
Your plan was to keep the throbbing, 
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singing, drunken gladness of the thing a 
secret, so as not to let them squander by 
anticipation one mote of all the radiant joy 
in store. But you Sursted at the supper 
table. 

* Oh, mother! I bought something 
beautiful for you. You'll see it when you 
go upstairs to dress. 

* Did you, dearie? That was very 
nice of you. 

And, oh, father! 
for you, too. 

« Yes? A little more of this beef, 
Mary ? 2? : 

Oh, you forgave them the cold vague- 
ness of their gratitude. Used to confining 
you to the sinking fund of a penny, how 
could they expect much from their bounty ? 

But when they should see,—ah, that 
would be different! No one could view 
such costly beauties unmoved, particularly 
when personal adornment was the aim of 
the evening. A reception, though, ap- 
parently was bound by no hard and fast 
rules of time, like thetheater, and it seemed 
as if Mother and Father never would begin 
to get ready, and, having begun, would 
never finish. 

A frantic desire to witness the moment 
of glorious discovery in both apartments 
took possession of you, and you figured 
hard how best to compass it. Father's 
room was a veritable field of battle in times 
of dressing, and Mother's was not remark- 
ably safer. You decided to try Father's 
first. You remembered, from many pre- 
vious experiences of an excitable nature, 
that he generally completed his toilet a 
half hour or so in advance of mother, and 
was wont to descend into the parlor, fully 
garbed and very wrathful, and given to 
calling out quite loudly that the first act 
must be over and they really hadn't better 
go. Then Mother would call down in a 
sweet and gentle quaver that she was 
ready ready, dear,"—but she had her 
hairpins in her mouth right then. The 
chances were that Father would arrive at 
the tie before Mother arrived at the 
brooch. So you sought out his room and 
insinuated yourself therein with as little 
ostentation as possible. 

Whenever he was getting into his good 
clothes, the shiny ones that showed lots 
of his shirt front, Father used to jig around 
a great deal and get nervous at nothing,— 
particularly if it got in his way,—so you 
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melted across the floor and subsided into a 
chair in a corner by the dressing table. 
Just then, he was throwing white shirts 
around. ‘The little holes in them were too 
small for the pearl studs, or something, 
and he had to mess up a whole lot before 
he got one that worked all right. He 
talked to himself about the laundry and 
the starch, When your heart stopped its 
frightened beating, you looked for ‘‘ To 
wear with love." It was gone. Panic 
seized you. 

Had burglars found out there was a 
treasure in the house and gotten in and 
stolen it? No, thank goodness. The 
paper was behind the cushion. It had 
evidently been opened and its contents 
looked at. Then, all had been thrown 
out of the way. But, of course, much 
had to be done before necktie time. You 
would smooth it out and place it in readi- 
ness. Tenderly, surreptitiously, you fished 
it towards you. At night, it was so very, 
very pretty! Each touch you gave it was 
a caress. A crease in it, newly made from 
its recent rough handling, hurt you un- 
speakably. You folded it afresh, and put 
it again in the center of the dressing table. 
The pride you took in it, soared beyond 
its mere beauty. You were proud because 
you had been able at last to do something 
worth while for Father. You watched him 
with fascinated interest as he got nearer 
and nearer to the crucial moment. You 
wondered, in what words he could clothe 
his gratitude? Father never praised very 
much, but when he did, it meant some- 
thing. All the toys and candy in the 
world would never have given you the joy 
you felt while watching the completion of 
that toilet and waiting for Father to adjust 
your gift. Your eyes glowed and your 
lips parted breathlessly. When he picked 
up a collar and looked into the glass, you 
almost stopped living. But he brushed the 
tie aside (it fell upon your hand) and took 
up a white one. You jumped to your feet 
and held your present out to him. 

* Oh, Father, put on is I bought 
it for you!“ 

You caught at his hand in your eager- 
ness. And the delay annoyed him. He 
was angry, and he pushed you a little. 

** Don't be nonsensical!’’ he said, **and 
take that wretched, flashy thing out of my 
way. I’m late as it is. Stop bothering 
me. 
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You had to wait a few minutes before 
you could creep out of the room. Long 
previous to this, you had learned not to 
make off immediately, or with noise, after 
having been snubbed. Such action was a 
mere invitation to have yourself forcibly 
reclaimed by the collar, and remonstrated 
with for showing temper." Aunt Leila 
said you were ‘‘ yanked by the scruff and 
jawed at." Her way of putting it sounded 
the way it felt. Just now, you could not 
have moved, anyhow, even if you had tried, 
for your whole flimsy world of happiness 
was tumbling about your ears and making 
you feel sick and dizzy. Finally, you stole 
away, and slipped down the stairs to the 
dim, empty hall, where you sat on the last 
stair, with your tired head against the 
wall. 

You had not guessed before how tired 
you really were,—how long the day had 
been, and how useless. Every inch of 
you was weary, feet, head and heart. 
Your throat felt sore, too. It was asif a 
hand was gripping it and making you swal- 
low, swallow, swallow. Across your aching 
arm the horrible tie was still dangling. 
With a shudder you shook it off as if it 
had been a green snake. 

As it lay coiled on the floor at your feet, 
you eyed it accusingly. How dared it 
trick and deceive you so? It was ** wretch- 
ed." It was “flashy.” How dared it 
rob you so? Now the engine,—that 
wound up,—that went of itself— A load 
settled down on your heart and made you 
take long, long breaths before you could 
get any air at all. You realized very pain- 
fully that it was ight. The joyous sun 
was gone, warmth and brightness were 
gone, friends and laughter were gone; it 
was just night, cold, quiet and lonely. 
You would never be glad again ** Wretch- 
ed. Flashy. Stop bothering.“ 
* Qut of my way." The very silence 
seemed to say these things. Nothing else 
mattered. Not even the carriage which 
rattled up to your door. As a rule, a car- 


riage was a thing of importance, to be 
It was generally part 


hailed and greeted. 
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of the business for you to get on the right 
side of the cabman and to enter the dark, 
velvety interior of his vehicle for a few 
blissful minutes and make believe that you 
were going to the station to take a train for 
New York. Sometimes, if They for whom 
the cab was intended were properly tardy, 
you used to accomplish several good slams 
of the door, —to let the neighbors know 
that luxury was at your portals. But to- 
night you made no move. Not till you 
heard in the hall above a swish of approach- 
ing silks and a man's heavy tread. Then 
you jumped giddily and sleepily to your 
feet. To get anywhere, anywhere to hide 
your humiliation! But with a swirl of 
drapery and lace, in a floating aura of per- 
fume, Mother was at your side and was 
kneeling, in warm, pinky billows, to fold 
you in her arms and kiss you good-by. 
Her eyes were bright. Her hair was fluffy 
and scented. Her cheeks were flushed 


and satiny. She felt nice. Your arms 
went round her instinctively. 
** Good-night, dearie. Be a good boy 


while mother is gone. Go to bed like a 
little gentleman when Aunt Leila tells you. 
And thank you, ever and ever so much!“ 

‘¢ Thank you!’’ For what? You ven- 
tured to lift your tear-weighted lashes, and 
you saw— 

The burden fell from your suffocated 
heart, leaving it feather-light; the cruel 
grip loosened on your throat, the flying 
rapture sped from your toe-tips to your 
hair, tingling through you with a delicious, 
happy warmth, you glowed in your inside 
with the brilliance of a million candles in a 
million churches,—for there, gleaming, 
glaring, nay, fairly shouting from among 
the pale folds of that indifferent pink stuff, 
was your gorgeous red hand and yellow 
leaf, the diamond glittering as bravely as 
an auto lamp. 

Her face was laughing with joy. You 
and happiness took each other by the hand 
once more. 

With your whole soul in a hug, you 
kissed her good-night and whispered shyly; 

** You look so pretty. Good-by.’’ 
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THE BRINK OF DESTRUCTION 


By John Worne 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


E lit another pipe. 
2 o TA It was 1 pipe. But 
he had filled it with different 
tobacco. He returned to his 
old position, on his back, 
with his head propped against 
? a mound of grass and stud- 
ied the western sky. 

It promised to be a glorious sunset. 

In about twenty minutes, he said to 
himself, ** the rays will get right under that 
black mass of cloud and set it on fire, and it 
will split up into blazing purple shreds and 
each shred will float away and turn pink on 
a background of blue and green, and the 
one thing wanting will be a girl, to whom I 
can explain it as I hold her hand. 

He had always felt that about sunsets. It 
is a pardonable weakness among young men, 
particularly with this young American, acquir- 
ing a rather painful amount of education at 
an English university. 

This particular sunset promised to be par- 
ticularly glorious—especially as it would be 
reflected in the river. 


The river ran within two feet of his. 


two feet Occasionally May flies flicked its 
surface and gave shivers to the reflection of 
the trees. So did occasional small fishes, at 
the May flies’ invitation. 

He closed his eyes for a minute and 
guessed which cloud the sun had reached by 
the time he opened them. He tried this 
several times and came to the conclusion 
that the sun's movements were too erratic 
for him to have any chance of success. 

And each time he shut his eyes the inter- 
val before they opened became longer. They 
had been closed for quite five minutes when 
a new and strange sound disturbed the peace- 
ful glory of the scene. It was not a distant 
cow, nor the splash of a water-rat, nor the 
twitter of a dissatisfied bird, nor the sound 
of the setting sun, so he opened one eye to 
look. It was the sound of a maiden strug- 


gling with a punt. He opened the other eye, 
sat up, and watched. She was dressed in 
something white and subtle and simple, with 
dark braid round the edge, and the punt was 
going sideways with uncomfortable rapidity. 
At intervals she made frantic dives with the 
pole and seemed to be searching vainly for 
the bottom of the river. At irregular inter- 
vals she found it, but the only result was that 
the punt turned round the pole and pro- 
ceeded on its other side, chafing at the un- 
necessary delay. At last she got a firm grip 
of something solid and brought the vessel 
round in a circle three times. Tiring of this, 
it advanced once more, and a look of horror 
came into her face. The alternatives were 
pole or punt; she preferred the punt after a 
short, sharp struggle and the pole remained 
behind. She recovered her balance and 
stood glaring wildly at the legend on a 
board on the bank, ‘‘ Beware of the Dam! 
Danger !!’’ He had read it unmoved, now 
it seemed to take on a new meaning. 

The sun continued to set in indescribable 
splendor. 

The punt and the girl floated down past 
him and he roused himself to action. 

' Can I do anything to help?” he asked 
in a gentle voice. 

She turned and saw him for the first time. 

The dam!’’ she cried. ‘I've lost the 
pole! Help me! Quick!“ 

His own boat was moored a few yards 
away. He got in and rowed up to the punt. 
Just before reaching it he stopped and rested 
on his oars. ‘‘ Quick," she said, the dam 
is just down there. 

Her face was hot and red and she was 
struggling to reduce her hair to order. He 
did not move. They floated down with the 
stream together. 

* Quick!"' she said again. 
is awfully strong. 

«Admit that 
Charles,’’ he said. 


„The current 


you were flirting with 
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He opened the other eye, sat up and watched 


A look ot alarm and indignation came 
over her face. 

„Don't sit arguing there! 
I shall be over the dam—’’ 

«Admit that you were flirting with 
Charles.'' 

She stamped her foot. 

Don't be silly. Here, take this rope and 
tie it to your boat.“ 

She stood holding the painter in her out- 
stretched hand. He looked at it calmly and 
without interest. 

'* Admit that 
Charles.“ 

She looked round with horror. The ‘ dan- 
ger" board was now behind them, and the 
voice of the dam was heard rumbling in the 
middle distance. 

„Harry, don't be idiotic!” she screamed. 
f you let me get drowned I’ lI —TI' ll—'' 

She seemed uncertain what she would do 
in that event. 

«Admit that 
Charles.” 

She looked at him for a couple of seconds 
in silence, with a twitching mouth and tears 
coming to her eyes. Then she turned away, 
arranged the cushions and sat down in the 
bottom of the punt, apparently resigned to 
death. 

“I never flirt, she said. 

There was silence, and the sun was near 
the earth in a bed of fiery clouds. And still 
they floated on. The rumbling of the weir 
grew more aggressive, and the speed of the 
boat and punt increased. 

His eye had been determined and calm; 
it now seemed to grow a little anxious. 

'" Admit that you were flirting with 
Charles," he said in rather a louder voice, 
but she made no reply. She seemed to have 
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Can't you see 


you were flirting with 


you were flirting with 


observed for the first time the glory of the 
sunset. She was drinking it in with rapt 
admiration. 

** You know perfectly well, he said, that 
your behavior with Charles was disgusting. ' ' 

She turned quickly toward him, leaving the 
sun to set alone. 

„beg your pardon,“ she said, apologet- 
ically yet casually, **I wasn'tlistening. Did 
you say something?“ 

“I said that you know perfectly well that 
your behavior with Charles was disgusting.” 

She turned back to the sun, which, having 
languished for a moment, basked once more 
in the brilliance of her eyes. 

They floated on more rapidly. The dam 
was roaring hungrily just round the next bend 
of the river. 

„Look here," he was becoming exasper- 
ated. ‘‘Are you going to admit that you 
were flirting with Charles?“ 

ie No. 

Then our engagement is to be off?“ 

* Certainly. What a lovely sunset!’’ she 
sighed as she rested her delicious chin on 
her adorable hands and her gaze was far 
away across the ends of the earth among the 
pink and purple clouds. 

He looked at her in doubt. She was a 
fascinating study at any time. In this light 
she was irresistible. He pulled two strokes 
and caught hold of the punt. 

„Get in, he said abruptly. 

She gave a little gasp of relief. It had 
been a struggle to appear unconcerned, and 
she was not sorry it was over. 

She got into the boat with dignity and took 
her seat in the stern. 

„What about the punt?’’ she asked as 
she leaned back to arrange the rudder lines. 
„Quick, or we shall be too late!“ 
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Instead of remaining at the oars he step- 
ped into the punt and pushed the boat away. 

What are you doing ?'' she cried. 

Now you can row home, he said, set- 
tling down among the cushions and turning 
his face to the sun. 

She looked at him in blank astonishment 
as the vessels drifted apart. 

„Harry, what on earth do you mean?“ 

Hurriedly she scrambled forward and took 
up the oars. 

* Admit that 
Charles?“ 

‘«Certainly not!“ 

She pulled up to the punt. 

* Harry! Get in here at once! 
you doing ?” 

„Don't know," he drawled, and don't 
care. You will find me lower down—if you 
drag the river. By George! it zs a pretty 
sunset.“ 

The dam was in sight and roaring like any- 
thing. 

She clutched the punt with one hand and 
backing with the other, tried to check its 
course. But the stream was too strong for 
her. 

Harry, don't be foolish!’’ 

* Admit that you were flirting with 
Charles?“ he murmured with closed eyes. 

„No!“ she said fiercely, battling with the 
elements. 

Then it's no good arguing, let me drown 
in peace.'' 

„She lost her hold of the punt and it 
slipped away. The dam was only fifty yards 
off. Pride, wrath and terror struggled in her 
breast. It required all her strength to check 
the way on the boat. 
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'* Harry!’’ she shouted in despair. 

The noise of rushing water drowned all but 
three words of his reply. 

" flirting with Charles," was what she 
heard and her heart hardened even to the 
point of murder. It seemed like murder, to 
leave him in that punt. 

She pulled the boat round towards the bank. 
It was too late to follow him and even if she 
did she could not see how she was to help. 
She ran hard for the shore and the murderous 
desires vanished. 

The sun was dipping behind the hills but 
she had forgotten its existence. Her heart was 
in her mouth. She leaped out and with an oar 
in one hand and a piece of rope from the rud- 
der in the other hurried along the bank, strug- 
gling through long grass to the pool below 
the dam. 

The oar and the rope were for rescue. 

How they were to do it was not clearin her 
mind. Nothing was clear except that she 
would admit anything—even that she had 
flirted with Charles. That she would do fully, 
frankly and without reserve, except that it 
wasn't true. The way was short but the 
minutes seemed like hours till she emerged 
from the trees by the calm, deceitful pool 

She looked all round in agony. 

„Harry! Harry!” 

But there was no punt bottom upwards, nor 
yet no hat floating grimly on the waters. 

*Harylt ^C 

si Hullo!'"' 

The punt had drifted sideways and was held 
at the top of the cataract by two posts stick- 
ing up and designed, no doubt, for this very 
purpose. 

His legs, crossed, were all that she could 


“Admit that you were flirting with Charles?’ 
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see. She breathed again. Then she called out: 

„Harry, are you—are you safe? 

„Pretty well, thank you.“ 

Can you get the punt to the shore?“ 

Not without the pole. Bring the boat, 
you can get her here all right if you're careful 
and keep her head up stream.“ 

see, she said, that will be simple. 
Admit that I wasn't flirting with Charles. " 

„Rot. Isaw it with my own eyes.“ 

** You' re a horrid cad and you may stay 
where you are.“ 

He paid no attention. Slowly she strolled 
back to the boat and pushed off. 

The sun had almost disappeared. The 
water of the stream was all a fiery red with 
the reflection of the clouds and the trees wore 
that mysterious air of unearthliness and un- 
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„Shall I say you may be late for din- 
ner?" 

No answer. 

«If I tell them to bring dinner for you 
here, it will all be cold, won't it?“ 

Can't stand hot things on a warm eve- 
ning.“ 

She moved a little further off. 

„Good night,“ she called. 

„Very well," she said to herself in exas- 
peration, ‘‘ he can stay there, I don't care. 

She worked hard for a minute and brought 
the boat in under the bank behind a jutting 
tree. There she repented—within limits— 
and stopped and watched out of sight. 

She had not been watching long when there 
was a movement in the punt. He sat up and 


‘What was the reason?" she whispered 


reality and undescribable beauty which they 
take on in the glow of a summer evening. 

But it was all lost on her. She paddled 
gently towards the dam, whose voice seemed 
to have abated its ferocity. Even the current 
seemed less violent and the awful strain of 
the last quarter of an hour had given way to 
a most delicious calm of body and of mind. 

Within sight of the punt she held the boat 
up and watched. For a moment Harry's head 
appeared in the place where, from the atti- 
tude of the legs, it was expected. Then it dis- 
appeared again. 

‘‘Admit that I was not 
Charles,'' she cried. 

„Hold her steadily and let her stern drift 
down here, said a voice from the punt. 

«Admit that I wasn’t flirting with 
Charles. 

No answer. 

She drew away a few yards. 


flirting with 


looked around. She could not make out 
clearly what he was doing, but he seemed to 
be filling his pipe. There was a pause. Some- 
thing had gone wrong. 

A horrid word floated across the waters. 
He got up and shook himself. Then he 
crawled on his knees from one end of the 
punt to the other. He was looking for some- 
thing. Then he stood up again and pushing 
one of the posts tried to alter the position of 
the punt. Apparently thatdid not work for 
there was aswish of water and he clutched 
the post and pushed himself back again. 
Then he looked round once more and the 
same horrid word thrilled through the peace- 
ful air. 

She emerged into full view and rowed 
steadily up the stream. He saw her and 
waved a white handkerchief frantically. She 
stopped and rested on the oars. He put his 
hands to his mouth and bellowed: 
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** Your behavior with Charles was abso- 
lutely irreproachable. 

She backed down with a grin of triumph. 

Apologize? she said. 

J apologize. 

** Say you behaved like a cad in suspect- 
ing me. 

"I behaved like a cad in suspecting 
you. 

‘Say I gave you no cause at all for think- 
ing anything of the kind.” 

„Hang it, do be reasonable? 
admit 

She pulled away again. 

"Hi! All right! You gave me no cause.“ 
She backed towards him. 

'* Go on your knees and say you'll never 
do it again.“ 

He collected the cushions and obeyed. 

She was satisfied. Following his direc- 
tions she let the boat drift gently against the 
punt He fastened the two together, got in, 
took the oars and pulled both in a few 
minutes to a place of safety. 

They looked at each other and frowned. 


You must 
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** You've had a narrow escape, she said. 

Not a bit. The edge of the dam is the 
place I always go to, to get away from the 
crowd. It is the nicest-mannered dam I 
know.“ 

But you wouldn't have liked spending 
the night there. 

* Shouldn' t mind, it's quite warm.“ 

„Then why did you give in?“ 

„Ah!“ 

He looked at her and smiled. 

J think I know, she said. 

He ran the boat against the land and sat 
by her side in the stern. 

„What was the reason, she whispered. 

found that when I came out to rescue 
you ' 

„Well?“ 

] left my matches on the bank. 

„Oh, then I don't mind admitting that 
Charlie and I had a jolly good time this 
morning. 

But then the moon rose — and it is against 
nature to quarrel any more when the moon is 
round and bright and large. 


FLAT 


By Maurice Smiley 


ERE’S always something doing in our cosy little flat, 
And we're never down with ennui, you can bet your life on that. 
Of course, it’s kind of quiet in the little hours of night, 

But when the daylight comes it’s loud enough all right, all right. 

’Tis then the doors begin to slam and the kids begin to yell, 

And there ain't much chance of sleeping and I feel like saying — well! 


And just about the time I turn for one more snooze 

I hear the man that lives downstairs a-wrestling with his shoes. 

A big, hoarse gong goes off before it's light enough to see, 

And soon I hear a voice next door a-hollering: Marie!“ 

The kids begin to holler and the doors begin to slam, 

And there ain't much chance of sleeping and I feel like saying — fudge | 


Sometimes they get so mixed that I can hardly tell 

If it’s the pesky kids that slam or the pesky doors that yell. 
There's just a howling hodge-podge of a dozen kinds of noise, 

A wild old whooping jamboree of Marie and doors and boys. 
There's always something doing in our cosy little flat, 

And we're never down with ennui, you can bet your life on that. 


7. . 


NANCY’S EYES 
By Ella Middleton Tybout 


[^ Nancy's eyes two spirits dwell, 
I fear them, yet I love them well, 
Alas, I am not wise! 
They beckon, and I come with glee, 
Although it is not best for me 
To look in Nancy's eyes. 


[^ Nancy's eyes I often find 
A tendency to be unkind; 
They greet me with surprise, 
As if they did not know my days 
Are dark as night unless I gaze 
Just once in Nancy's eyes. 


ET in these eyes I sometimes see 
A welcome all reserved for me, 
Which deep within them lies; 
And something tells me, secretly, 
It's Nancy's heart that looks at me— 


Sometimes through Nancy's eyes. 
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HE minister came first, crowding past 
the men who shouldered each other at 
the door of the little parlor. The parlor 

was filled with men and women, except for 
a space cleared, almost grudgingly, near the 
front windows. A roughly-fashioned horse- 
shoe of goldenrod and asters was fastened 
to the ceiling above this narrow space and 
hinted at the nature of this occasion. When 
the August sun slanted across the shoulders 
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of the minister, as he took his stand in front 
of the window, one critical as to dress would 
have noted that the worsted of the coat had 
grown sun-yellowed and that the garment 
pinched queerly under the arms. 

But there were no critical people in that 
throng. Many of the men wore belted wool 
jackets with broad checkings in bizarre 
colors. The utmost attempt at display was 
a frayed, long-tailed coat of blue cloth 
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sported proudly by an elderly man who had 
a bright red, made-up bow fastened in front 
of his obtrusive celluloid collar. 

The women of the party were attired 
more smartly—there were ribbons and 
freshly-ironed summer gowns and some new 
hats, but their faces matched the faces of 
the men—rugged plain faces that bore in 
line and wrinkle the scroll of honest toil. 
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who had frowned at this unseemly familiar- 
ity with the minister, smiled at last. 

“Its himself, Jack Sebot, that can tell 
you the knot to tie as will hold," went on 
the man at the window. The others behind 
him were encouraging him to speak—nudg- 
ing and whispering: Him as has been 
boss of the Tulandic drive for twenty years 
All thunder can't bust a knot of his." 


“You've got to take the drive" 


A group of men stood outside in the sun- 
shine beside the open window, their heads 
close together in order that all could peer 
within the room. 

They manifested hilarity. that hinted 
the wedding wine had already been taking 
effect. 

This group had thatched itself, so to 
speak, one man leaning forward against 
another, arms over shoulders. 

“ Make it a raftin’ knot, parson,” giggled 
one of them. Make it such a one as Jack, 
himself, would tie if he were hitchin’ a 
boom end and was expectin’ the Seeboois 
drive with a seven-foot pitch behind her." 

A little growl of laughter ran among the 
men in the parlor, and even the women, 


The concerted “S-s-h-h-h!”? from the 
women came with the sibilance of steam 
from a pipe. The minister bent his brows 
disapprovingly and gazed at the ceiling. 

Pass no more of that talk through your 
sortin’? gap, Tom Cowallis," called one of 
the men at the parlor door. 

“Well, ev'rvthing goes at Jack Sebot’s 


*weddin’, 'cause Jack told us so," persisted 


the joker. “I ain't been on Tulandic drive 
twenty vears with him for nothin’.” 

“Shut up, all of ve," shouted another 
man. Here they þe!” 

Upstairs in the little house a fiddle began 
to screech ** Hull’s Victory”? march. 

Thump! Thump! down the stairs came 
feet. The throng in the parlor bustled and 


The awful pack did not strike the floor 
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nudged and murmured. The minister 
opened his book, and when the men at the 
door had given way the bridal party entered. 

Ahead was a tall old man whose thin face 
was surmounted by a brush of tousled white 
hair. He vigorously scraped a fiddle, as he 
hitched along step by step. Every foot in 
the room was softly keeping time. 

A short, solid man of middle age, whose 
round face beamed good humor on all, fol- 
lowed closely, leading a young woman of 
barely half his years. One with even the 
most indifferent eye could see that they were 
groom and bride. His new gray suit was 
just taking on its first crinkles. She came 
with rustlings of fresh silk, with blushing 
cheeks and eyes cast down modestly. 

“Hooray for Jack Sebot and Elbie 
Archer!" yelled the unsquelchable man at 
the window, excited by the music and the 
scene. 

* You shut up, Cowallis," bellowed the 
mentor at the door. 

„Didn't you tell us it was a seven-foot 
head to-day, free river and to thunder with 
the shoals, Jack?“ appealed the enthusiast. 

Over the chorus of shocked expostulation 
the bridegroom cried: 

“Its no man shall say he was muzzled 
at Jack Sebot’s weddin’, either as to eatin’, 
drinkin’ or talkin’. That’s me, boys!” 

* You bet, it’s you, Jack!" shouted the 
men outside. 

“You will join your right hands,” said 
the minister solemnly, anxious to divert the 
ceremony into its proper channels. 

Silence fell on the people and even the 
men at the window were quiet. 

The minister cleared his throat and began. 
But as he went on, the snuffling drone of an 
accordion played by uncertain fingers broke 
in from somewhere near at hand. A one- 
storied, log-walled addition projected from 
the side of the cottage. The noisy clamor 
of the voices of many men had been marking 
a scene of unusual festivity in that part of the 
house for some time. The accordion set 
them off into the lusty roar of a woods song: 
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** For-r-r, we left him at the deepo’ with his 

dunnage on his breast, 

Of all the good white-water men Tim 
Trott were sure the best. 

But he tried to ride a bubble when Tu- 
landie jam he broke, 

In God we trust, but bubbles bust, and 
he never see'd the joke.” 
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The bridegroom put up his hand and 
smiled when several men growled and 
started to leave the parlor, evidently for 
the purpose of checking the merrymaking. 

“It’s my day and it’s their day, praise the 
good Lord!" He shouted to make himself 
heard, for the singing had begun again. 
“Its my wedding and I can have it as I 
want it. Them is onlv the good boys that 
have driven Tulandic with me for twenty 
years. A king never had better friends at 
his weddin'. You're all my friends. Go on, 
parson. You can hear me say ' Yes,' though 
the heavens were fallin’. It’s a paralyzed 
tongue I'd have else, with such a girl as this 
beside me.“ 

He put his sturdy arm about the young 
woman’s waist, drew her close to him and 
said, his face radiant: 

* We're all rough, parson, but we know 
how to love, whether it’s a friend that sticks 
through trouble or a woman that puts her 
hand in your’n for a walk down life together. 
Don’t mind ’em at all. Say the words." 

With the accordion groaning, the hoarse 
song almost drowning out the minister's 
words and his little parlor packed to suffoca- 
tion with his old friends, Jack Sebot was 
married that day, after he and all who knew 
him had given himself up as a hardened 
bachelor. 

“Oh, but it's just as I wanted to be mar- 
ried," he cried, when some of the women, 
who crowded around him after the cere- 
mony, grumbled at the noise still clamorous 
in the log cabin wing. Let city folks marry 
if they like on their two-cent piece of stuck- 
up style, their elbows hugged to their sides 
and not daring to speak above a whisper. 
We're at the edge of the big woods here, 
friends. We've got all outdoors to holler in. 
We've got something to holler about, for 
Jack Sebot has married the handsomest and 
best wife 'twixt Tulandic Jaws and Seeboois 
Deadwater—and that's all the world we 
need to know about up here. There's your 
fee in gold, parson, gold like the heart of her 
that you've given to me this day." 

He struck the two double-eagles into the 
flabby palm of the minister. 

“It’s money I earnt wading waist deep in 
snow water, but the only thing I'm sorrv for 
is that it ain't a million.” 

He put his rough palms to the crimson 
checks of his bride and kissed her. 

“God bless ve, little woman,“ he said, a 
quiver in his tones. You've taken old Jack 
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“Is Jack's drivin’ crew, bossed by Jack's wife, afraid of guns and injunctions ?”? 


“And when you lift him up, ask him to kiss you” 


with all his roughness, but you’ve seen into 
his heart and you know that when you 
stepped into it there were no shadows there— 
either of women or crimes or mean deeds, 
and that’s something not every woman finds 
when she marries a man. There’s worse 
things than roughness and no eddication, 
little woman, and I say it here aloud for all 
to listen to—all that have said that a hand- 
some girl like you shouldn’t marry old Jack.” 

For an instant a hard look came into the 
face he turned on the crowd, but the next 
moment it passed, for the gavety of the man 
at the moment was almost the hysteria of 
jov. 

„Talk to the women, sweetheart," he 
cried; ** vou can do it better than I. Come, 
men!" 
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He strode out of the parlor and went into 
the log cabin part, most of the men following 
at his heels. 

The cabin was one big room, bunks like 
those of a logging camp around its walls, a 
huge stove at one end and long benches, or 
"deacon seats," as woodsmen call them, 
encompassing the four sides. The camp had 
been Jack Sebot’s home for many years—a 
home for him and all the rivermen who came 
his way. The little cottage was almost as 
new as the gray wedding suit he wore; it had 
been built for that day's bride. 

Three cheers for Jack,” roared the crowd 
the moment he appeared in the doorway. 

A big man lurched toward him and threw 
his arm around his neck. 

"Hang ye, ye old darlin’, Jack," he 


JILL-POKE JACK 


shouted, “we love ye, we do. We wouldn't 
come jammin’ into your pretty parlor to 
hurt things, we wouldn’t, but we wanted to. 
We wouldn’t disgrace you, Jack. She’d 
think we was all heathens. But she’s a dar- 
lin’. You’re a darlin’ ,Jack. We stayed here 
and kept still, didn’t we, boys? We kept 
still so as not to disturb Jack’s weddin’. We 
didn’t disturb your weddin’, did we, Jack? 
S-s-sh, jest as still as mice!" He eyed the 
bridegroom wistfully with his watery eyes. 

** You all did well, boys," replied the boss 
driver with smiling heartiness. 

The crowd cheered uproariously. 

The men came pushing and crowding 
about him. Most of them wore heavy shoes 
with soles spurred thickly with sharpened 
spikes. As they walked they picked splin- 
ters from the floor that was already marked 
by old scars of the same sort. 

“Take a drink—a drink, Jack!" they 
clamored. They pushed him toward a jug 
on a table,a tin dipper turaed over its neck. 

But he pulled away from their hands, 
still smiling. 

* Just a minute, boys," he cried. They 

grew silent after a time and listened to him 
with blinking gravity that was almost 
unbelief. 
- “Tve punished as much of the red-eye in 
my time as any of you," he said. There's 
a gray hair in my head for every gallon I've 
drunk—and the old nob is pretty gray at 
that, I've nothing to say against any man's 
keepin’ on. I've got another jugful ready 
for you when that's gone—and plenty of tin 
dippers, too. But as for Jack Sebot, he's 
taken his last drink." 

He said it quietly, but with a glint in his 
eyes that spoke more loudly than verbal 
emphasis. 

* And when old darlin’ Jack says a thing 
it’s so,” muttered the individual who had 
first greeted him when he entered the room. 

The chap who held the accordion gave 
the instrument a wrench that made it utter 
a dismal groan. 
^ "Jack's up on the bank with the married 
folks! Jill-poke Jack!“ he hiccupped, with 
an effort at singing, as school children tease 
each other. 

* Jill-poke Jack it is, then," shouted the 
boss driver with a laugh. “And all of 
Sebot's drivin’. crew can't roll this particular 
jill-poke into the drink again. You ain't 
got peavies, pickpoles, cant-dogs and lan- 
guage enough to do it." 
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The happiness of the nickname caught 
the fancy of the boisterous crowd. “Jill- 
poke” is river parlance for the stubborn log 
that has loafed into an eddy and planted 
itself on a bank to stick and hang there while 
the rest of the drive goes on. 

They staggered away into the darkness 
that night, shouting, ‘‘ Good-night, Jill-poke 
Jack," over their shoulders, laughing and 
dwelling insistently on the jest. But there 
was no sting in their good-natured raillery. 
The boss returned their sallies with equal 
good humor. The tall fiddler, his feet 
weaving uncertainly, his head bowed over 
his instrument, stumbled off into the woods, 
yawking his bow over the strings and mum- 
bling the words of the song that he had com- 
posed in the flush of the evening's celebra- 
tion: 


e Oh-h-h, Jill-poke Jack is high and dry, 
A-watchin’ the rest of the gang slide by. 
He's married now and's a-doin’ well 
And the rest of us all is bound for—Oh-h-h 

Fol de larry, eight hands round." 


Under the warm skies of the evening men 
went to sleep under the big trees, babbling 
fragments of that song. They woke up next 
morning, stretched their stiffened limbs, 
blinked their bloodshot eyes, drank deeply 
at the first brook and loped with woodsmen's 
strides back to their jobs in the cuttings. 

It was generally agreed that the wedding 
of Jack Sebot and Elbie Archer was the most 
successful affair in a society line that the 
north section up Tulandic way had ever 
witnessed. 

Well, that had been conceded at the send- 
off—that it would be notable as a celebra- 
tion. 

Jack Sebot owned too many friends to 
have it otherwise. 

But it was conceded that ‘Roaring 
Jack,” old enough to be Elbie Archer’s 
father, hard hitter, hard swearer, hard 
drinker and boss of river drivers for twenty 
years, was not at all the kind of husband 
that a pretty girl should have picked out. 

She had had her head turned by flattery 
and flirtations when she worked down river 
in the hotel, so all the women said, and they 
looked suspiciously at her ribbons and her 
furbelows. 

Jack wasn’t used to women, so the men 
said, for he’d spent his life in the big woods 
with men; he had never so much as looked 
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at a girl before and had always boisterously 
flouted the man who ever gave in to a 
woman. 

And the men and the women, both, pre- 
dicted that the trouble would come when 
Jack Sebot went away into the woods again, 
back among his old rough companions, 
leaving his girl wife alone during long 
months to amuse herself. 

But Jack Sebot developed into more of a 
jill-poke than his friends had reckoned on. 
He refused to take a camp boss’s job that 
fall, even at a raise that made his eyes shine 
when Colonel Bassett, of the Poquet Lum- 
ber Company, his employer for twenty 
years, mentioned it to him with entreaties. 

„I'm a married man, Colonel, and she 
wants me to help her make a home,“ said 
Jack, and it's here I stay, and some one 
else must do the swearing in the spruce cut- 
tings for the Poquet Lumber Company." 

So all that winter he humbly drove two 
horses that hauled spool bars to the mill in 
the settlement—Jack Sebot dethroned, but 
Jack Sebot serenely happy. 

And if ever there was a sweet and tender 
and domestic and homestaying and home- 
loving little housewife, Elbie Sebot was that, 
and so all the women declared—and consid- 
ering their prejudice, that ought to settle it. 

“Sure, Jack, and it’s the canny wife she's 
makin’ you,” old Martin McDougall used 
to say over and over each day at the tip of 
Tumble-dick hill as he was hitching the 
snub line to Sebot's sled-load. It's me 
that hopes ye will baith go doon the slope o? 
life as easy as I snub your load down Tum 
ble-dick.” | 

Now that wish seemed as fair as a predic- 
tion during all that winter, and those other 
prophets that has sniffed evil contented 
themselves by saying that they had never 
reckoned as how Jack Sebot would give up 
being a king and turn himself into a team- 
ster. 

But it is difficult to terminate a reign— 
sometimes. 

When the eaves were dripping in March, 
Colonel Bassett came jangling into the 
settlement behind his foaming horses and 
found Jack Sebot at the sink in his kitchen, 
wiping the supper dishes as his wife handed 
them to him, hot from the soapy water. 

' And if it is a bus’ness that won't wait 
and you're in a hurry to start back, and if 
it isn't a bus' ness that's too private for my 
wife to hear—and none’s too private for 
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that, Colonel—I’ll keep on with the towe 
the whilst you sit there by the stove and 
warm yourself and talk.” 

The Colonel cast no very amiable glance 
on the woman, but he was anxious to handle 
Jack Sebot with soft gloves that evening 
and knew better than to offend him by 
slighting his wife at the start. 

“It'll be a story short, straight and whit- 
tled to a point like a peavy-stick, Jack,” 
said the Colonel, rolling his sealskin collar 
away from the neck. “I know you hate 
the pulp stuff fellows as well as I do. We've 
been cutting timber and sawing lumber for 
thirty years and doing something that 
amounts to something. Now the million- 
aires are trying to get every stick to turn 
into paper in their mills. What do you and 
I care about their paper? There's too 
many books printed in the world now. 
Beams and boards—that's man's work! 
The pulp stuff fellows are going to put a 
double crew onto the Tulandic this spring, 
rush their logs down the stream, work "em 
across the lake and be first at the dam for 
the Seeboois driving pitch. You know what 
the water is now! They've skinned the hills 
after their infernal pulp stuff for the last 
ten years. They have dried up the brooks 
and the streams. We don't have half a 
pitch at Seeboois nowadays when we get 
there. This year if they are first at the dam 
and first through, it means that our drive of 
saw-logs will be hung up along Seeboois 
banks. We can't trail 'em and get down 
with our drive. They mustn't get to the 
dam first, Jack. They shall not get to that 
dam first. There are ten sawmills and a 
thousand men waiting for our drive—to 
say nothing of the carpenters and all the 
rest. There's only one man I know of that 
can get every ounce out of a Tulandic crew 
of river drivers. There's only one man that 
can keep'em up nights and get 'em up morn- 
ing's with fist and tongue." 

The speaker’s eyes glittered dangerously 
and meaningly. 

** You're the only man that can stand for 
our rights and hold their gang away from 
that dam, even if you have to wring their 
necks doing it. Money is no object. It 
means double for you and a bonus on top. 
I’ve come here to-night to tell you that 
you've got to take the drive. You owe it to 
us and you owe it to yourself—yes, and to 
your wife, here, who is dependent on your 
two hands for her bread and butter." 
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He looked full into the woman’s eyes as 
he fumbled at his breast pocket. He pulled 
out a fat wallet and drew from it two bills. 

* Mrs. Sebot," he said, I'm going to 
take your husband away from you for a few 
months. You needn't think I am trying to 
pay you for him—for money couldn't do 
that. But this will buy something that will 
help you to pass the time—this hundred 
dollars." 

He went forward and crowded it into her 
wet hands. 

“I can't go, Colonel," said Sebot me- 
chanically, his eyes on the money. I'm 
married and my place is at home. I've 
promised my wife I wouldn't go.“ 

“ Give him back his promise, Mrs. Sebot," 
cried the Colonel, with a smile and yet with 
an imperiousness that overwhelmed her 
faint protest. He has got to go. If you're 
anyways proud of him, you'll let him go. 
You won't stand in his way. If you love 
your husband, now is your time to show it! 
A man like Jack Sebot wasn't made to push 
webbin's on a spool wood tote road. It 
takes a woman to make a man or it takes a 
woman to break him. You're the kind that 
wants her husband to amount to something. 
I know yos." 

With the rough skill of one who under- 
stood how to play human nature against 
human nature, he had tied the tongues of 
both of them. The man was ashamed to 
appear as a laggard or a coward before his 
wife. The woman, realizing all of her hus- 
band’s patient self-abnegnation in the past 
months, was afraid that her least protest 
would appear as selfishness. 

So they stood and looked at each other, 
the husband and wife, their hearts full, their 
eyes filling and as embarrassed as children. 

That's all there is to it," roared the im- 
petuous Colonel. “You can't afford to be 
ashamed of each other, two folks like you. 
You take charge of Tulandic drive, Jack— 
that's understood. No contracts needed 
between men who have dealt together as 
long as you and I. Your word—Jack, your 
word!” 

“Wel — Il — I'll — “ The husband 
looked at her. But though her lips quivered 
she did not-break in with protest, as he had 
seemed to hope. I reckon Ill go, Colonel," 
he added, twisting the towel in his trembling 
hands. 

The next moment the Colonel, crafty in 
his impetuousness, was out of the cottage. 
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They heard him shouting from a distance: 
* Your word, Jack. All I want is your 
word." 
Sebot scrubbed at a plate, his face held 
away from her. 
“If you'd—you'd said the word—" he 


“How could I say the word, Jack ? she 
cried, passionately. ‘‘ He roarin’ at me and 
ready to go away and say that I had spoiled 
the man's part in Jack Sebot? It's wantin' 
your blood they are, Jack. I know it. It’s 
you for all the hard knocks. Oh, I don't 
want ye should go, Jack, husband!" 

* But your word," he muttered. 

* And a word from you!" she broke in. 
“I didn't know how you felt, and it isn't a 
coward for a wife that a man like you 
wants." 

There was a jangle of bells outside as a 
sleigh went tearing past. 

* All I want is your word, Jack," hallooed 
a voice. 

* Ah, me girl, speaking of words, that's 
the word that counts and binds now, said 
Jack, mournfully. “They know I never 
went back on it.” 

When he fell asleep that night he was 
trying to argue himself out of the bitter feel- 
ing that she ought to have insisted that he 
must not go; somehow he had expected 
that much support from her in order to fight 
off the insistent Colonel, who had ruled him 
so long. Not receiving it, he felt again with 
that old-time ugly consciousness of his that 
women were not to be understood, after all. 

And as for her, she softly cried herself to 
sleep because he had not slapped the 
Colonel’s face with the fifty-dollar bills 
and ordered him out of the house, her 
husband’s arm around her waist. 

That bitterness woke up with them and 
was with them both when Jack swung his 
dunnage bag over his shoulder two weeks 
later and started for the log landings of the 
upper Tulandic. They had said nothin 
about it to each other, for having but few 
words and simple to express feelings, any- 
way, the puzzling complexity of their con- 
tending emotions made them dumb. 

No one who had driven Tulandic had 
ever seen Jack Sebot as “ready and steady 
mad" as he was that spring. 

* He usually licks all strangers the first 
day," mourned *' Push” Charley Dugan, as 
he poked the puffiness under one eye, and 
all that’s in the line of business, but to lick 
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an old friend like me because I stopped at 
the wangan fire to thaw the ice out of my 
boot is not what makes the heart grow 
fonder, Mary dear. I’ve allus contended 
that the only kind of a splice a river-man 
ought to know anything about is the splice 
of a warp line, and Jack Sebot is provin’ out 
that I ain't no liar." 

But though Jack Sebot's men cringed 
under his fists and cowered beneath his 
black looks that spring, they came loyally 
into *the harness," like a cart horse under 
the goad. They were working for old Jack, 
they were racing the new gang of the hated 
“‘pulp-stuff fellers," and a little extra harsh- 
ness didn't count. 

It will be a long time before the story of 
that drive is not the staple topic along the 
Tulandic. 

In the streams, the lagoons, the marshes 
and the river, the water was bubbling and 
roaring under the ice when Jack Sebot 
arrived at the headwaters, but the black ice 
still held. He ordered every stick of the saw 
log drive to be rolled out upon the ice. And 
then he shook his two fists at the sun rolling 
in the April mists and growled: 

“Take your time and be hanged to ye! 
Jack Sebot don't wait your movements this 
spring!“ 

He carried the dynamite himself, either 
because he would trust no other or because 
he would ask no other to take the risks. 
With mealsack pack stuffed with the grim 
sticks, he clambered over ridges or rocks and 
waded the icy water, scrambled over log 
piles and crashed on down the river through 
the tangled growth. Day by day Annihila- 
tion rode upon his shoulders. Every minute, 
every slip of his foot, every possible mis- 
chance of rolling log or crackling ice cake 
was a finger pressed to the trigger of Doom. 

Men dodged away when they saw him 
coming with his horrid burden. 

Men ran far when they saw him crouched 
beside his little fire, thawing the frost-stif- 
fened explosive o’ mornings. 

Boom and crash! He ripped open his 
streams and the logs came tumbling down 
the black water. 

Boom and crash! He split the ice-pack 
in the river gorges. 

The head of the saw log drive was twenty 
miles down the Tulandic before the pulp 
stuff boss had his first logs in the main river. 
Jack Sebot raged on ahead, his grim pack 
on his back and the echoes of his dynamite 
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rolling among the mountains like the roar 
from a battle. 

The cook moved his wangan camp each 
day—and those who know anything of the 
head of a drive know that it’s twice as often 
as headquarters are usually advanced. 
When it was too dark to work, men staggered 
down river for miles to find the wangan, 
stumbling through the darkness, their cant- 
dog hooks rattling at their ears. Men ate 
at all hours. The beans never ceased steam- 
ing in the big kettles and the coffee was never 
cold. Never less than four, sometimes five 
meals in the day—or night—did a man eat. 

„It's grub, not sleep, that counts on a 
drive,” was Jack Sebot’s maxim. Men who 
rolled into blankets at eleven in the night, 
their wet boots stiffening on their feet in the 
April frosts, were routed out at two in the 
morning to eat again and tramp away to 
shallow ledge or gorge to be ready to wade 
and card“ and roll at the first peep o? day. 

The poem that Larry Gorman, poet laure- 
ate of Seboomook, composed on that drive 
has been sung often since. It was not sung 
then. No one of Jack Sebot’s men had voice 
left either day or night except to huskily call 
for more beans." 

The ballad started off this way: 


„Come all ye good white-water men, come 

listen unto me! 

Tis all abowit Tulandic drive and how 
she run so free, 

"Tis all abowit Tulandic drive, hellfire 
went ahead 

Piled on th’ back o’ Roarin’ Jack—and 
we niver went to bed." 


There were seventeen verses in the song, 
but only room, alas, for this one in the 
story. 

It’s not to be known who thought up the 
plot, for city men’s enterprises have many 
heads to put together and long heads at that 
—and the heads have close mouths. 

It ¢s known that when the saw log drive 
was half way to Seeboois Lake, its head 
choking the river from shore to shore and a 
very formidable stumbling-block in the way 
of the pulp drive army who now came roar- 
ing behind, a man came to Jack Sebot one 
day and by hinting at mysterious things 
got him to go secretly to meet another man— 
a man whose garments were so smart that 
Jack kept looking up and down curiously 
while he talked and was so intensely occu- 
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pied by the clothes that he gathered only 
slowly what the man said. 

* [f it’s to jine drives that ye’re now pro- 
posin’, it’s not to me but to them that hire 
me you should be goin’ with your talk,” 
broke in the boss driver, at last realizing the 
drift. But it’s pretty late in the day you're 
comin’ with that talk—after you have 
bragged so much about your army." 

* Big bodies move slowly," said the man, 
*so do big corporations. There are law- 
suits and all that sort of thing that you would 
not understand even if I were to explain— 
but they all keep us big fellows from agree- 
ing and arranging things. It has got to be 
arranged quickly, for the drought waits for 
no man. You are a smart chap, Mr. Jack 
Sebot, and it looks as though you would 
beat us to Seeboois dam and get the driving 
pitch ahead of us, after all. That's being 
honest with you, as you can see. And we are 
not fools enough to tryto tell you that there'll 
be water a-plenty left for' us after you get 
down. There has been miscalculation, Mr. 
Sebot, and we are behind the game. It 
ought to please you—that compliment. 
We've got to get this drive down. Next 
year the Legislature will give us our rights 
on this river. This year it must be between 
us as men. You've got fifty men and are 
working ’em to death. We've got one hun- 
dred. Let us do your work, you take it easy 
and draw pay from now on and we'll send 
all logs along together and pay for the sort- 
ing at Pea Cove." 

* You've spoke too late for a jine, mister," 
said Jack doggedly. He shifted his meal- 
sack pack uneasily on his shoulders and 
stamped his soggy shoes in which the water 
gurgled, making as if to go. 

“A thousand dollars to you if you don’t 
work your men to death as you're doing,” 
cried the man, watching the boss driver's 
face narrowly. 

“That’s a small interest on two million 
feet of pulp wood hung up a season," said 
Jack, his eyes gleaming. 

“Two thousand, then,” snapped the man, 
flushing. Two thousand and you to give 
us——? 

Heft that bag," said Jack, swinging the 
sack off his shoulder and holding it toward 
the man, who seized its strap, as though 
wondering if this were Sebot's wallet. 

There's forty pounds of dynamite in 
there,” went on Jack calmly, all rigged 
with percussion caps and if——” 
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The man was white and acted as though 
he were going to loose his grip on the sack. 

* And if ye should drop it he grabbed 
the sack away from the man, and smiled 
and waggled his head deprecatingly. 

* And they do say as how capped dyna- 
mite ain't safe a minute," went on Jack. 
Veld best not stay round here any longer, 
for there's no knowin' what may happen." 

He gave the sack a toss 'round his head 
to settle it back on his shoulders and the 
man uttered a hoarse grunt of fear and 
started away running. 

“It’s well for them that think they can 
hold Seeboois dam against us to know that 
I’m comin’ with a friend on my back,” said 
the boss to himself, looking after the man. 
* Oh, Pve played cards in my day, my 
hearties, and here's a hand that will call your 
bluff." 

Not a day passed that new men didn't 
come up the Tulandic, men who tramped, 
men that poled bateaus, all on their way to 
reinforce the desperate army of the pulp 
wood drivers. The haggard men of Sebot's 
crew were in no humorous mood, but they 
laughed as these men went struggling past, 
flung them nasty taunts and would have 
welcomed retorts that called 4or prompt 
trouble. 

But the men who were hitting the up-trail 
may have had instructions. At any rate, 
they returned soft answers and loaned to- 
bacco and retailed down-country news—and 
it's a savage man, even though a man be as 
savage as Jack Sebot's crew was that spring, 
who cannot be disarmed by gossip. 

Most of it was bawled. But after a time 
some of it was whispered to Sebot's men. 
At first they swore soulfully among them- 
selves. But when day by day the same com- 
munications were whispered by different 
men, they wagged their heads after the man- 
ner of the world that is ready to believe what 
had been previously feared, and said, one 
to another: 

“It’s just as every one that knowed 'em 
said would happen when he took to the drive 
again—because she was allus nat'rally 
flirty." 

For the burden of all the gossip lugged up 
the river was: ''Jack Sebot's wife has gone 
wrong!" 

It was a week or more before Jack Sebot 
heard the whisper of it and by that time even 
the spruces and the pines seemed to be mur- 
muring it to each other as they nodded their 
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tufted heads together in the driving winds. 

It was a vague word that his ear caught 
and he snorted contemptuously in the gray 
beard that had sprouted since he had left the 
cottage. 

Then he heard it again, he hardly knew 
how and where, for the air seemed soaked 
with it, as his ragged clothes were soaked 
by the spume of the river and the mists of the 
air. 

And then the little ache that had been in 
his heart ever since that night when she 
didn’t stand forth and say the passionate 
word that he had been hungry to hear from 
her began to stir itself, and he realized 
numbly that it had been there all the time 
since he had sent the first dynamite cartridge 
thundering under the black ice and had 
sworn brutally and soulfully when the ruin 
came crashing around him. 

For he wasn’t a man who understood 
women and he had pondered and wondered 
and suspected motives and feared for reasons 
and suspected again, and in his dreadful 
horror and doubt and fear had gone stamp- 
ing down the river, raging at the sullen sun 
and fondling his hideous load. 

The gray was in his hair, to be sure, and 
he should have reflected with the calm 
reason of a man. 

But the tumult in his heart was that of 
rash youth, for he was loving for the first 
time in his life—loving with the jealous greed 
of little things that questions every motive. 
And woven all through the texture of his 
passion was fear—the fear of a man who is 
afraid that he has won too much from good 
fortune. And most of all he realized that, 
with his years dividing them, he had not 
yet been able to see into the depths of the 
young heart that had been given to him. 

His friends, with the frank cynicism of 
of the woods, long before had told him it 
would be this way. In the simple serenity of 
their little home he had been ashamed to 
ponder on such slanders. But now he was 
back again in the wild life—in the life in 
which of old he had sneered at love and 
trust and good women. The wild life had 
filled so much of his life! The home life had 
been so short! 

Men looked at him with strange narrow- 
ings of their eyes and covert grins under 
their ragged beards. The mumble of sup- 
pressed voices followed after him when his 
back was turned. He took to studying his 
grim and grizzled face in the pools and 
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wondering why he had dreamed a handsome 
girl could care for such as he. 

As days went on the vague rumors, 
passed from mouth to mouth, grew by that 
well-understood impetus of gossip into un- 
reserved declarations. And no one seemed 
to hold himself responsible for those declara- 
tions. Yet they were accepted as the truth 
and as the truth they were given to him 
when at last his iron self-repression snapped. 
It seemed to him that he was striking her in 
the face with insult when he deigned to 
notice their slanders. 

He realized that his doing it was a sign 
that his trust in her had weakened. That 
feeling alone would have crazed him, but 
the malice in their looks, the secret bite of 
words unheard but always following at his 
back, the horror of it that any one could find 
words of shame to say about her—all united 
to make a madman of him; and as a mad- 
man he rushed among them at last at the 
wangan fire. 

„Damn your lyin’ souls," he howled, 
you've had it over behind my back long 
enough. Now out with it. Out with it, you 
sneakin’ pups. Out with it!“ 

He swung his ominous sack off his back 
and poised it over the fire. 

“In she goes when the first man moves. 
Out with it! It's about my wife! Tell and 
prove it, or we'll go to hell together!“ 

And with starting eyes and white lips they 
did tell it—eyeing him and his grim sack. 
They told it with all the details that had 
been caught up out of the dust of rumor and 
hardened into current fact by the beating of 
many tongues. They gabbled, pointing 
their fingers over the trees toward his home, 
trying to take the curse off themselves, try- 
ing to turn his mind to another victim. 
They were cowards then without a redeem- 
ing trait, for they knew Roaring Jack Sebot 
too well to gainsay him—him and his meal- 
sack. And such was the desperate eagerness 
of their self-exculpation, that when he 
whirled and left them they had beaten con- 
viction through his maniacal rage. He bore 
away the burden of the awful sack on his 
back, but he bore in his breast a more awful 
burden still. 

The cowards sighed and murmured, as 
men who had missed death by a hair. 

„He's hittin’ the trail for home," gasped 
a man by the fire. 

They all looked into the blaze without 
speaking. 
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That night a big bateau came up the 
river, six men rowing with splashing haste. 
The man of the smart attire urged them 
from the stern, a profane and impetuous 
coxswain. 

At daylight he came up with the boss of 
the pulp wood drive. 

„We've stampeded him and his devilish 
bag of dynamite,” he snorted. ''The rest 
of ’em are nothing but steer calves. I've got 
ten men with rifles at Seeboois dam. Now— 
ram her throug / 

They had raked the section with a fine- 
tooth comb for men that season. Even the 
men of the spool wood mill had been coaxed 
away by the bonus wages of the pulp men. 
And Martin McDougall, too old for the 
drive anyway, was bemoaning the loss of 
his leg, that had been caught weeks before 
in a squirming bight of the snub line and 
ground off against the great post. Even he 
could have earned driver's wages that 
spring. 

Upon Martin, sitting in his little house 
under the hill one evening, burst a man 
toward whom Martin calmly turned the 
reflector of his lantern. 

“ Ah, but you're after more men, are ye, 
Jock?” he inquired, placidly. ‘‘ But haven't 
ye caught word o’ my acceedent? I canna 
go." 

“Rum, Martin, give me rum!" roared the 
man. “You always have it about you." 

There's a gude bit draught in the black 
bottle alaft in the cupboard," returned 
Martin. But, mon, ye do seem queerish 
to-night!" He surveyed the rags of Jack 
Sebot's clothing, the face working wildly 
under its tangle of beard, the bloodshot 
eyes. 

* Set doon your pack, mon," he went on, 
“and rest a wee bit." 

Sebot drove the bottle down onto the 
table, empty now, for he had sucked at its 
neck until it was dry. It crashed into flying 
fragments. 

“Rest?” he cried in a voice that was 
almost a squall. *No, rum! I have run 
sixty miles from the Tulandic here. I 
haven't slept. I haven't eat. But I don't 
want rest. Oh, no! Oh, no! I want rum. 
I want nerve. I've got it out of your bottle, 
old man. Now for it!" 

“Why, mon, ye’re in a waur state than I 
noteeced at first," said Martin, holding up 
his lantern and blinking astonished eyes. 
“Ye’re no fit, mon, to go before your bonny 
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wife to-night. Bide here wi’ me. The drive 
has been bad for ye, mon, for ye’ve got the 
drink de’il in ye again, Jock. Too bad for 
the bonny wife!” | 

* Wife!" Sebot snarled the word, rolling 
his lips from his teeth. Wife! He 
shrieked the word this time and whirled and 
drove out of the room, his spike-soled boots 
raining slivers behind him. “Rum, old 
man, that's what I wanted,’ he bellowed 
back. Now for it!” 

Old Martin stood balancing on his one 
leg, where he had drawn himself up, and 
blinked with puzzled gaze into the night 
framed in his open door. 

* What de’il has come along wi’ him from 
the deep woods I know not," mused Martin. 
He is one that needs the strong hand on him 
this night. And no man in this settlement 
near at hand but old Martin, trimmed this 
way like a spruce saw log! But he shall no' 
harm that bonny wife." 

He hopped into a corner of the room, 
seized the stout ash crutches that he had 
whittled for himself, and went down the 
road with a swing and a hop, making haste 
in his own poor way. 

He heard the roaring voice as the husband 
approached the door. He heard the crash 
of the door when Sebot kicked it in. He 
heard the taunts and the accusations he 
heaped on her. They grew more distinct 
and more understandable as the old man 
drew near, hurrying. 

“Oh, the wickedness o' that," gasped the 
old man. Oh, the black fiend that has got 
him!" He grasped his crutches in his hand 
and hopped into the room, where she was 
facing the raging man, shrinking in a corner, 
cowering in her white night gear, brushing 
her hair away from her eyes, that were wide 
and glowing in her horror. 

„Is he here? Is he here?” screamed the 
husband. Ve needn’t lie to me! Ye 
needn't try to fool me with your wide-open 
eyes. I know! There's nothing that I don't 
know! I know better than to let ye talk to 
me and wind me around your finger again. 
Ye wanted me to go away! Ye did! Ye 
can't deny it! Your tongue can's help ye 
out of the hole your wickedness has dug!“ 

“But there's ither tongues in this place 
that can, Jock Sebot," shouted Martin. 

The maniac swung slowly, his menace the 
greater because he moved with such grim 
deliberation and spoke so low. 

„I'm not after you, Martin McDougall,” 
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he gritted. Pm after the one that has done 
it to me. In two minutes she and me is goin’ 
to start for hell together, and here’s the stuff 
that will open the hole in the ground for us. 
Dynamite, Martin McDougall, dynamite! 
Off with you on your three legs. Two 
minutes!“ 

One glance did the cripple cast on the 
woman and every muscle in him grew taut. 

„Ve canna scare me with all your words 
and all the de’il’s thunder ye’ve got in your 
bag," declared the old man doughtily. 

„Then one more starts with our party," 
said Sebot and he bent forward to unloose 
the shoulder straps of his pack. 

The next instant the old man struck him 
with one of the ash crutches—struck a blow 
that ‘“‘plocked” dully like an ax in wood. 
Sebot went crumpling down on his face. 
The awful pack was poised on his back and 
did not strike the floor. 

“McDougall, you have killed my hus- 
band," screamed the woman and ran at him 
like a fury, but with his crutch he fended 
her off. The man was on the floor motion- 
less, and Martin leaned and put his broad 
hand on the prostrate shoulder. 

“No,” said he, quietly. “Jack Sebot's 
hard head with a cap to cover it is not 
broken so easily, my lass." 

He knelt and cut the lashings of the pack 
and pushed it from him carefully. Then he 
kneeled on the man's body, for he had 
begun to stir a bit and moan. 

„Listen, lass. Some one has pricked 
poison into this man—and it was always 
easy to boil, was the blood o' Roaring Jack 
Sebot. They've made him lose his head— 
they've made him lose his grip on the drive, 
they've made him desert and leave behind 
his honor he's won as a braw workin’ man 
up there. He's no fit to be trusted there 
more. He's a lunateek. If I had me twa 
legs, it's I that would go and tell "em and 
put the lie back to them as told it. It's only 
my tongue that I have, lass, to tell him the 
renegade he has been to doubt ye—I that 
have sat in my window all these days and 
watched your comin’s in and gangin’s oot— 
the best and the truest wife man ever had. 
I can tell him all that. I can mak’ him roll 
and grovel in the dirt at your feet; I can 
blister his heart wi’ tellin’ him o’ it. But you 
—vou must be the true wife in this his sore 
trouble. It’s you awa’ to the drive to tell 
Jock Sebot’s men the truth—and they’ll 
sweep clean the Tulandic region of these 
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de’ils that have filled his heart wi’ this black- 
ness for purposes of their own. It’s my 
nephy boy that will put you on the back of 
the old white horse and lead him for you. 
Go, lass. Go fast, for the love of the hus- 
band whose self and good name they’re 
stealin’ from you—go quick, for the love of 
the just God, before he is awake again.“ 

It was many days afterward before Jack 
Sebot was awake again—awake to realize 
what had happened, awake to listen to the 
old man who had nursed him through it all 
and who now began to talk to him. And as 
that talk went on, and the knowledge of 
what Jack Sebot knew was truth came to 
him in all its mingling of glorious realiza- 
tion and bitterest truth, he beat his ban- 
daged head against the wall and screamed 
appeals for forgiveness to the empty air. 
And still old Martin talked on, and at last 
out of the bitter travail a new man was born, 
and that new man, wearing the outward 
guise of Jack Sebot, took the uptrail one day 
with old Martin doggedly clinging to a horse 
that followed at the heels of Sebot. 

When at last they approached Sesboois 
River they heard from afar the roar of its 
waters in beloowing echoes among the 
trees. 

„The gate is open! The drive is through 
the dam, gasped Sebot. 

He dropped the halter of the horse and 
ran like a wild man to the river, crashing 
straight through the underbrush of the 
copses. 

In ten minutes Martin, sitting impatiently 
on his horse, heard him coming, crashing 
back. He came leaping, screaming, weep- 
ing, blubbering and cheering. 

* God bless her God bless em! They've 
all got the X double L on 'em, Martin, dar- 
lin’. They're all our logs. It's our drive 
that's through first—our drive, Martin, man. 
They've done it. It was her that kept my 
good boys to the head. Oh, let me lay my- 
self down here where they can all walk on 
me as they come along with her. Let me be 
where they can spit on me and call me rene- 
gade.” 

“Its no great fashed am I to know it,” 
said Martin sturdily. And mighty glad I 
should be to see them walk on you for the 
good of your folly but that they've all got 
spikes in their butes. So up and on, Jock, 
my man. I'll do it for you as I said I'd do 
it." 

Many hours later the head of the drive 
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came sweeping down on them with a boister- 
ous hilarity at seeing them that gave no time 
for their questions nor Sebot’s faltered pro- 
testations. 

* Give it all up to her, Jack, after this," 
yelled a red-whiskered, red-shirted giant, 
throwing his arm around Sebots neck. 
‘‘She’s the girl to put life in a drive! She's 
put the great Americanized kibosh onto pulp 
stuffers. Why, man, they’re after pulp wood 
to make paper to print lies on—it’s their 
bus’ness. You let ’em sluice ye! You left 
us guessin’. Not one of us is fit for a boss 
when there’s an army against us with guns 
in their hands and blood in their eyes! They 
had two headworks to our one for the tow 
across the lake, Jack. They had us beat. 
They had guns and an injunction from tne 
court to hold us away, and we didn't know 
where we were at in twenty-four hours after 
you left. And then she came—three cheers 
for Her!" The tree tops shuddered as the 
roar swept up through them. “She came 
and she told us what that lie had done to you 
and to her. And when they saw us comin’ 
they knew that we meant business. Guns 
and injunctions! Is Jack Sebot’s drivin’ 
crew, bossed by Jack’s wife, afraid of guns 
and injunctions? They ain’t stopped run- 
nin’, Jack! They knowed they had no right 
there You can’t hire men up this way to 
fight for a lie and against a woman! They 
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ain’t stopped runnin’, Jack. And the X 
double L drive is runnin’ free in Seeboois 
River, by Judas, and God is at he Old 
Stand and the devil’s tail is pinched in the 
sluiceway gate at Seeboois dam." 

The crew went roaring away down the 
stream, but at the bend of the tote road a 
man shouted back: 

"She's comin’ up there aways, Jack! 
Get down on your knees, man!” 

It was old Martin she saw, and he only, 
in the road. He hobbled to her and drew 
her away from the men who were bearing 
her in a litter as though she were a queen. 

„Follow up the little burn, here, till you 
come to the big stone," he said softly, a 
choke in his tones. Behind the big rock 
you'll find a man doon on his face, his mouth 
in the leaves for fear he'll bawl like a baby, 
and they'll all hear him. Go to him and lift 
him up, for it's only your hands that can 
mak' him stand up again amang men. Lift 
him up. He's awfu’ sorry, lass—God— 
awfu' sorry—there must be a better word 
fot it, but puir old Martin hasna’ got it on 
his tongue. And when ye lift him up, lass, 
ask him to put his arms around you and kiss 
you—for if you should say else to him, he’d 
die from the grief o’ it.“ 

He gently kissed her forehead and pushed 
her into the mouth of the little path. 


LOVE 


By Jeanie Peet 


[s is a pleasing pastime 
[Matter of rose and ring; 

Love is a jest for frolic hearts ; 
List to the songs they sing! 


Love is a draught of aloes, 
Love is a lesson deep 
(How we may guard the treasure 
Given to all to keep). 


Love is a cruel sorrow, 
Love is the heart of rest ; 
Love is a fearful madness; 


Love is our worst—and best. 


is the isle of visions 

(Let us, O Love, set sail!) 
is the test of heroes; 

Love is Life's Holy Grael. 


Love 


Love 


LITTLE APRIL 


By Mrs. L. H. Harris 


AUTHOR OF ‘* MARY FRANCES’’ 


HE sat in the shade of the 
old Frau-treein Pappy Corn's 
yard. The June sunlight 
— mottled the ground with 
s leaf shadows, and there was 
559 a steady hum of bees among 

the roses and honeysuckles. 

Hit's er fine large day," commented 
Pappy. 

“So it is," agreed the stranger. 

“ When the heavens and the yearth works 
tergether, they kin do grand things. Some- 
times in th’ drought of summer, th’ skies 
seems ter fergit her, an’ in winter they air 
hard an’ cold ter her; bet long in th’ 
spring th’ yearth begins ter heave her 
breast; she flings out sad little flower-kisses 
ev'ywhar. Ever take notice, Mister, how 
puny an’ pale th’ fust spring blossoms air? 
They don’t hev th’ color an’ passion of roses 
in June. They air th’ yearth’s maiden con- 
fession of love. But somehow they wins th’ 
heavens back ter her. Then th’ sun shines, 
th’ frost turns ter dew, an’ them two begins 
ter work tergether fer th’ glory of God. 
This mornin’, jest afore daybreak, they hed 
what we calls er storm. Really, I reckon hit 
were er sort of weddin’ frolic. I heerd th’ 
wind leap up from som'ers, an’ I seen th’ 
little stares lookin’ pale an’ skeert through 
rips in th’ flyin’ clouds. Th’ lightnin’ 
flashed an’ th’ trees on Blood Mountain were 
jest rarin’. Then th’ East brightened some 
more, ez ef day sed: 

% Hold on! I’m comin"? 

“Bet th’ wind an’ clouds boomed right 
erlong same ez ef thar'd never be "nother 
day. Things went turrible black, an’ thet 
little tablecloth of light in th? East wan't er 
circumstance ter th? hot darkness. Then th' 
rain begun ter fall with er cackle of hail in 
hit. Yo' never hear sech er row. Hit were 
an hour afore th’ sun could bust through an’ 


git th’ best of th’ rucus. Bet, Lord,sir, when 
he did, ev’ything glistened brand new. ‘This 
Valley were like er little catechism of th’ 
new heavens an’ th’ new yearth. Them 
mountain peaks herded up agin th’ bright 
sky like er cloud of mighty witnesses ter 
what air everlastin’. Th’ meadow down 
thar by th’ creek were thet little psalm which 
tells of th’ green paster beside th’ still water. 
Th’ wheat field on t’other side swung er 
hundred sheaves of harvest notes in th’ 
breeze. An’ ter crown hit all, I seen er 
woman standin’ on th’ aidge of hit like Ruth 
in th’ Bible tale. Ter my mind, Mister, 
Ruth were th’ pruttiest an’ sweetest woman 
thet ever stepped inter them old Scriptures. 
An’ she were er good gal, too. She acted 
mighty free an’ natchel when she crept in 
thar an’ lay down agin th’ feet of Boaz, 
Bet them innercent ways wuz allowable 
then, becase hit wan’t th’ style ez’tis now ter 
damn love with so many bad names. 

** Well, sir, when I seen thet woman stand- 
in’ out thar this mornin’ in th’ wheat field, 
I got er vision of how she summed up th’ 
whole thing. The promise from th’ moun- 
tain top, th’ peace thet is in this Valley, an’ 
thet song which th’ yaller wheat heads never 
really sings when they wave in th? wind—hit 
were all thar in her face, so brown an' thin 
thet her very speret seemed ter shine through 
like er blue-eyed gospel of heaven. She hed 
th' look of real happiness. Yo' know fer th' 
most part we borrows happiness fer er day 
er two from some notion we git of things this 
side or t'other side of th’ grave, an’ hit don’t 
last becase we jest borrowed hit. Bet th’ 
joy on thet woman’s face were constitutional, 
b’longed ter her, same ez t’other folks owns 
ther troubles. She didn’t git hit by prayer 
an’ fastin’, bet by livin’ like er lark in th’ 
heaven of her own mind. 

“I knowed in er minit thet she were Alec 
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Roode’s wife, ‘Little April we used ter call 
her, fer she air th’ only woman in th’ Valley 
thet’s kin ter hit in th’ speret.” 

The stranger sighed and settled himself 
with deeper content. He understood that 
the preface was nearly done now and that 
the story was about to begin. But Pappy 
was not to be hurried. 

“‘Thar’s more prose an’ poetry in nater 
an' human nater 'an yo! kin ever find in 
books," he went on leisurely. ‘This Valley 
air one sweet madrigal of light an’ song ter- 
day; bet sometimes hit’s all prose—jest dirt 
an’ timber, corn an’ pertaters. Same way 
with folks. Some men reminds me of col- 
umns of figgers, jest bow-legged addin’ 
merchines, runnin’ erbout ter put ther price 
mark on ev’ything. An’ some women air 
jest little white stanzas of love, wrote out by 
th’ veryhandof God. Alec Roode’s wife were 
one. What I’m fixin’ ter tell yo’ air erbout 
her, an’ hit’s fer th’ edification of yo’r soul. 

* Men an’ women, son, has th’ right ter 
love one nother independent of marriage, 
over an? erbove hit, so to speak." 

* You recommend free love?" inquired 
the stranger perversely. i 

“Thar yo’ go, confoundin’ love with 
somethin’ thet hain’t love. We hev spiled 
thet holy word with sech talk till most folks 
cain’t tell which from t'other. Love, son, 
hain’t never free.“ Hit’s bought with th’ 
best we got an’ housed with th’ best we air. 
Hit’s tidy an’ modest an’ innercent, love is, 
an’ hit allers makes fur honor an’ righteous- 
ness. When hit don’t, ’tain’t love, I don’t 
keer how much poetry yo’ write erbout hit. 
Well, th’ kind I’m tellin’ yo’ of hev been 
proved here in th’ Valley. We all know 
how Little April loved an’ stood by er man 
thet wan’t her husband, an’ we know thet 
she’s mighty nigh got er crown on her sweet 
head fer th’ way she done hit. 

'"Th' Widder Hart were Little April's 
mother. They used ter live up th’ road a 
piece, an’ th’ fust I knowed of th’ child she 
were in short dresses with th’ waists but- 
toned so tight over her little flat breast yo’ 
could ’most see her heart beatin’ through. 
Her legs were so thin they were plum 
speretual lookin’. Bet yo’ never see sech er 
little mornin’ glory face ez she hed. I used 
ter holler ‘School butter!’ at her when she 
passed sometimes, jest ter see hit brighten 
back at me. Then she’d wave her hand an’ 
go kitin’ down th’ road like er red bird when 
you’ve been tryin’ ter fling salt on hit’s tail. 
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“She went ter school them days, an’, from 
all accounts, she went ter fergit her lessons; 
never knowed one from th’ time she started 
till she put on long dresses an’ quit goin’. 
Th’ teacher ‘lowed onst thet she looked so 
innercent an’ helpless when he ast her er 
question he felt hit were er sort of sacrilege 
ter force ideas inter her head. 

* She wan't no fool, mind yo’, bet th’ kind 
of knowledge we hed didn’t suit th’ sky- 
style of her April mind. I hain’t er doubt 
thet ef er robin could a hed speech with her, 
she’d a larnt ev’ything he telled her. Fer 
thet’s what she were—er wind-winged speret 
caught down in human flesh. 

„She were inclined ter be religious, bet 
she didn't know no more erbout bein' 
religious 'an any other bird do; jest done 
'nough like th’ rest of us ter git mixed up. 

*'She'd go up fer prayers under ev’y prop- 
ersition th’ preacher made durin’ er revival. 
Ef he called fer backsliders she went; ef he 
invited them thet were dead in truspasses an? 
sins ter come, she were th’ fust ter git thar. 
Then she'd lay her head in th’ curve of her 
arm, same ez er bird tucks hisn under his 
wing, an’ cling ter th? back of th’ mourner’s 
bench, lookin’ fer all th’ world like er young 
lark roostin’ on th’ very jist of heaven in 
broad daylight. 

“I never shall fergit th’ day she let out 
what were betwixt her an’ salvation. Th’ 
preacher were steppin’ round, arfter th’ 
penitents come for’ards, encouragin’ 'em 
an’ tellin’ ’em ter hold on till they got th’ 
blessin'. At last he come ter Little April, 
settin on th’ very end of th? bench. Me 
an’ Marthy were jest behind in th’ front 
pew, an? heerd him ast her what her trouble 
wuz. 

% Do yo’ tell stories?’ he ast, thinkin’ 
of erbout th’ only sin sech er child would 
know how ter commit; an’ she wobbled her 
head ter let him know she did. 

*** Hev y’ told any terday ?? sez he, closin? 
in on her. Then I be blamed, Mister, ef thet 
little gal didn't raise her tear-stained face 
an’ tell th? most onreasonable thing yo’ ever 
heerd of ter prove th’ sweetness an’ foolish- 
ness of her mind. 

* "This mornin’, sez she, ‘ez I were goin’ 
ter school, I seen er bee suckin’ er rose in 
Sally Sockwell's yard, an’ I ‘lowed ter him 
thet th’? trumpet-vine on Pappy Corn’s 
fence were in bloom—an’ hit ain't, sir,’ she 
wailed. She ?lowed she'd often fooled but- 
terflies th’ same way, an’ maybe one er two 
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grasshoppers, et she wan't sho’ erbout 
them last. 

“ Well, sir, she mighty nigh busted up thet 
meetin! Th’ other mourners gotter gigglin' 
an’ th’ preacher didn't know how ter com- 
fort her ’thout stultifyin some of his best 
doctrines. Bet ez I set thar regardin' thet 
child, she put me in mind of Mary Frances 
an' th' yarns she used ter tell (only Mary 
Frances never repented of hern) an' mer 
heart were moved. I 'lowed I'd ease her ef 
hit spiled ev'y doctrine in th’ Baptist 
Church. So I reached for'ards, ketched her 
under th’ arms, an’ lifted her back onter mer 
knees, an’ I snuggled her up clost ter mer 
breast, an’ I sez: 

* *"T'ain'tnoharmtertell jokes ter bees ner 
butterflies, honey, they hain't fooled. Bet 
hit’s wrong ter trust folks with sech tales, 
becase folk air dullwitted, an' they won't 
understand.’ Well, sir, she were so pacified 
thet she jest went ter sleep right off thar in 
mer arms while th’ preacher were takin’ up 
er collection. 

* Bet thim cobweb tangles of light she hed 
in her head allers stood between her an' our 
sense of things. All she knowed fer certain 
were how ter make bread an’ ter spin, an’ 
ter raise flowers. Anything green she teched 
were ready ter take root an’ grow. Ef she 
could a got er sprig offen th’ Tree of Life, I 
hain’t er doubt bet that she could a raised 
leaves enough fer th’ healin’ of all nations. 
An’ thar were one other accomplishment she 
hed which were greater ’an bein’ er genius. 
She knowed how ter have mercy. Ever 
thought of thet, Mister? How hit hain’t th’ 
strongest ner th’ smartest which air th’ 
most merciful, ez er rule? Bet yo’ air apt 
ter find thet sweet talent wrapped up in th’ 
heart of some frail woman without sense 
enough in her head ter count aigs th’ same 
way twice. Ther cunnin’ air, all tenderness, 
an’ th’ power they hev hain’t strength, bet 
jest goodness. Thet were Little April. She 
nursed her wood vi'lets an’ ferns same ez 
other child’en played dolls, an’ she were 
allers bestowin’ kindness upon somethin’ 
er somebody. 

„Hit takes thet kind er long time ter grow 
up. Ther little bosoms stays flat, ther legs 
stays thin, an’ ther heads air heavenly light 
of love arfter other gals of th’ same age hev 
rounded out an’ come ter er gigglin’ sense of 
what they air made for. Bet at last Little 
April jest natchelly pinked up in spite of 
herself, though she never did git no thick- 
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ness ter her. An’ then she looked more’n 
ever like er spring mornin' in the flesh. 
Many's the time she've come by here thim 
days goin’ ter th’ store arfter things fer her 
Ma, an’ I used ter hail her ez she’d pass. 
An’ she’d fetch me sech another bow ez yo’ 
never see nowheres. I'd say, ‘Heigh, 
April!’ 

“< Heigh, Pappy!’ she'd sing back. 

Then Pd fix mer hands—jest so—ez ef 
I were gittin’ ready ter ketch er stare outen 
th’ firmament”—Pappy cupped his hands, 
held them out and looked up adoringly— 
“fer I knowed what she'd do when she got 
down th’ road a piece. She’d turn round an’ 
blow back kisses ter me. An’, Mister, she 
looked so sweet, I hope I may die ef I 
couldn't mighty nigh tell th’ color of em! 
I never shall fergit th? fust time she passed 
arfter she married. I sez: 

% Heigh, April!’ ez usual, an’ she sez: 

„ Heigh, Pappy!’ jest th’ same. 

* Bet ez I stood watchin’ her out of sight 
I didn’t cup mer hand ter ketch her kisses, 
an’ I want expectin’ nothin’, when she 
stopped th’ way she allers did an’ flung some 
back at me. When she seen I made no move 
ter ketch ’em, she stood still er minit, then 
she come firin’ back up th’ road ez ef she 
were mad, an’ she lowed: 

"'Pappy, why ain't yo’ ketchin mer 
kisses terday ?' 

“< April,’ sez I, ‘yo’ mustn't throw kisses 
arfter yo’ air married, even ter old grand- 
daddies like me.’ 

* She looked hard at me, th’ tears risin’ 
like spring-water in her bright eyes, an' then 
she glinted me er smile, sorter drawed back 
ter take aim, I reckon. 

**! I willl’ she sez, an’ I be blamed ef she 
didn't fling me erbout er dozen afore I could 
shet mer eyes. Then I jumped round an’ 
faced t'other way. 

“< April,’ I sez agin’, ‘’tain’t right, honey.’ 

Ves, "tis,' she laughed, ‘an’ I'm drap- 
pin’ kisses thick on yo’, Pappy!’ 

“That’s th’ way she hev of sheddin’ th’ 
grace of her tender heart upon a lonely 
old man. Bet I'm gittin’ ’round th’ elbow 
of this tale too fast." 

Pappy sighed regretfully as he returned 
to the plain trail of his narrative. 

“I were goin’ on ter tell yo’ thet when she 
blossomed out inter er real maiden, all th’ 
young bucks in th' Valley were in love with 
her. Bet she no more onderstood what they 
meant by ther attentions 'an er blue-bird 
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would onderstand th’ sentimental floppin’s 
of turkey-buzzards. Some women, son, air 
so out in th’ speret thet yo’ kain’t woo ’em 
in th’ flesh same ez yo’ would th’ common 
kind. Yo’ hev ter win ’em outen Heaven 
afore yo’ kin win ’em ter yo’ arms. Yo’ 
hev ter find yo’r own wings an’ take er nup- 
tial flight with ’em in th’ speret afore they'll 
onderstand an’ come down ter yo’. Well, th’ 
boys ’round here didn’t hev no sense of 
sech things. They were jest rompin’ young 
fellers, lookin’ fer th’ mate ther nater called 
fer. An’ so ther realities shocked Little 
April. She developed er right smart cun- 
nin’ keepin’ shet of 'em. On Sunday even- 
in’, ez she come over an’ set with me in th’ 
back-yard watchin’ th’ chickens, I'd know 
hit were becase Buck Stallin’s were expected 
at her house. She wan’t no hand fer parties, 
an’ at church she helt onter her ma like an 
unweaned child. 

“Things went on this way until Alec 
Roode made up his mind ter marry her. 
Some thinks Alec air er fine man, Mister, 
bet I hain't never liked him. An’ ef I don't 
do him jestice in this tale yo’ kin put hit 
down ter mer prejudices. I don't take stock 
in er man thet has th’ disposition ter git what 
he wants even ef he has ter take hit, an' thet 
were Alec Roode's way. He were er good 
worker, hed er right smart property. Bet 
he could see er yearlin’ er colt in his nabor’s 
paster, which, ef he liked hit, he would hev 
ef he hed ter drive th? owner inter bank- 
ruptcy ter git hit. He went at Little April 
th' same way. Loaned th' widder Hart 
money, an' then courted her fer her daughter. 
Fer he took warnin’ from th’ way April 
treated her lovers, an? never put hisself in 
her way. So she hed less agin him ’an th’ 
others. Ner she didn't know no more erbout 
marryin’ ’an er lark do erbout hatchin' 
chickens. An’ when her ma ‘lowed she 
wanted her ter marry Alec, she jest done hit 
th’ same onthinkin’ way she went inter all 
our tomfool plans fer edication, peace an’ 
happiness. 

* An! now comes th’ surprise in this tale. 
Yo'd think, any body’d a-thought,thet she'd 
be miserable. Bet she wan’t. Alec were th’ 
onhappy one. At last he'd made er trade 
thet wan't never ter profit him anything. 
Aríter they'd been married erwhile, he 
found out thet he didn't hev April at all, 
jest th’ material evidence of her. Then th’ 
pore fool fell in love sho’ nough an’ tried ter 
win th’ heart of thet woman, ter ketch an’ 
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hold her speret same ez he d grabbed ev’y- 
thing else he'd wanted. Bet he couldn't do 
hit. She didn't hev no sense of him, so ter 
speak. He couldn't even hurt her feelin's; 
fer twan't long till he lit in ter treatin’ her 
bad, aimin’ ter break her speret, I reckon. 
Ever saw er whirlwind try ter down. er 
feather, Mister? Hit were like thet, Alec 
Roode’s tryin’ ter conquer an’ close in on his 
wife. He could skeer her mighty nigh ter 
death, bet thet didn’t do no good; jest made 
her fly higher outen his reach. Arfter er- 
while, he got skeert of her. He ‘lowed she 
wa'n't natchel, nohow; an’ she wan’t ter 
him. He sed thet he'd went off fer whole 
days jest ter make her anxious, bet he reck- 
oned he mought ez well been bilin? per- 
taters below fer all th' difference hit made 
ter April. Thet were one of th' ornery 
streaks in Alec Roode. She never called his 
name ter folks, bet he'd talk erbout his wife 
same ez he did anything elseheowned. Now 
er woman thet's er wifeair sacred in er pecu- 
liar sense, Mister, same ez er book air when 
hit's er Bible. Marriage hev sanctified her 
fer th' whole world, set her arpert, dedi- 
cated her fer er high purpose, so thet she 
air ter be regarded ez holier 'an th' most 
innercent maiden. Thets how come I 
couldn't stand Alec Roode ner any man who 
speaks too free erbout his wife. Hit's sacri- 
ligious when she air ter be th' home of his 
child'en an’ th’ temple of all his scripters. 
Bet Alec never hed th’ mind ter onderstand 
sech things. 

* An! I wished yo’ could a saw April them 
times, Mister. She proved how complete- 
ly absorbed er good woman kin be all in 
herself. She were ez fur from Alec ez th’ 
mornin’ stares air from this dingy yearth. 
An’ yit she went on ez ef th’ whole of life 
were fixed up betwixt th’ rose-bushes in her 
yard, th’ spinnin’ wheel by her ha’ath, an’ 
th’ bread-tray in her kitchen. 

* Alec an’ April hed been married maybe 
two years when Jason Hyer, th’ hunchback, 
come ter teach th’ school at Brasstown. Th’ 
trustees didn’t know he were hunchbacked 
when they elected him, an’ when he come 
ter take charge of th’ school, thar were er 
right smart talk erbout puttin’ him out. He 
were er sight fer true, all arms an’ legs an’ 
head, no back at all, an’ what he hed were 
hunched up between his shoulders. We hed 
er meetin of th’ trustees, though, an he come 
out so brave we kept him. ‘Gentlemen,’ sez 
he, ‘I know yo’ air disappinted, an’ maybe 
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yo’ has tn rignt ter complain of mer deceit 
in not tellin’ yo’ of mer affliction when I 
applied fer th’ school, bet while I’m er col- 
lege graduate, an’ able ter do ez well by yo’ 
ez I promised, I hain’t never been able ter git 
er persition when folks knowed aforehand of 
mer misfortune. All I ast is fer yo’ ter give 
me er chanst.’ 

% Yo! kin hev hit,’ sez I, afore old Jona- 
than Snow could git his beak in ter peck at 
th’ pore feller. 

“ Thet settled things so fer ez his teachin’ 
th’ school went. Bet th’ women took er fool 
notion in ther heads, an’ he couldn’t git 
board nowhar in Brasstown. Some sed hit 
were bad luck ter hev er deformed person in 
th’ house, an’ so hit went until April Roode 
heerd erbout th’ trouble an’ sent word he 
could stay with them. Thet were April's 
way. She were one of them sublime fools 
which God hev made especial ter fill th' 
breach with when more sensible folks fails. 
An’ Alec were well pleased, thinkin’ of th’ 
extra ten dollars he'd git ev'y month fer 
Jason's board. So thet, fer er time, things 
went on ez ef ev'ybody's guardian angel 
were doin’ his full duty. April were like er 
woman thet hev hed er child borned ter her. 
She couldn't do enough fer Jason ter make 
up ter him fer his crooked back, an' thet little 
weevil of er man jest natchelly blossomed 
an’ braved under her kindness. He were so 
eased of his lifelong shame thet he won even 
th’ child'en, an’ he shedded some kind of 
light over ther little numbskull ‘darkness 
which made ’em learn fast. 

* Bet yo’ never saw er season of peace iner 
neighborhood, Mister, thet thar wan’t some 
feller squattin’ in th’ midst of hit ready 
ter bust an’ spile ev’ything he can. So 
hit were in this cas. Alec Roode took 
er notion thet he smelled er mouse. He 
didn’t like fer April ter give th’ teacher biled 
aigs an’ apple sass fer his lunch at school; 
"lowed hit were extravagance. Then he 
went mad becase Jason talked books ter her 
in th’ evenin’. Bet thet wan’t th’ real 
trouble, hit were th’ way April listened when 
he talked. She didn’t onderstand one thing 
he sed, an’ he never could a-taught her 
nothin’; bet she jest listened so sweet an’ 
kind ter comfort Jason’s sad breast, an’ 
make him feel thet he were helpin’ some- 
body. At last Alec fairly rared when he seen 
th’ hunchback diggin’ ’round his wife's 
rose-bushes, an’ he ’lowed thet he’d gotter 
leave th’ house. Then April showed 
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what she were made outen sides poetry 

* He shall not leave this house so long ex 
he wants ter stay,’ sez she, ‘an yo’ shall not 
make him feel onwelcome. Me an' th* 
child'en an’ Pappy Corn air th’ only friends 
he has. His own folks air ashamed of him 
becase he’s so onsightly. I aim ter stand by 
him, an’ ef yo’ crosses me in this, I'll leave 
merself.’ 

„That took th’ stiffenin' outen Alec. She 
never had bucked agin him erfore, an’ he 
knowed she meant business. Also, he 
knowed she’d took up Jason jest ez she 
adopted er three-legged kitten an’ er sick 
dorg long erbout th’ same time. Bet thet 
didn’t do him no good when he seen her 
blessin’ Jason with her smile an’ conversa- 
tion. 

*'She talks more in er week ter thet 
abortion of er man ’an she ever has sed ter 
me,’ he complained ter me one day. An’ he 
mought hev sed th’ same thing erbout th’ cat 
an’ th? dorg. Onst he lowed ef he didn’t 
hev bet one leg maybe April’d keer more fer 
him. Sed he hed er good mind ter stick his 
foot in th’ gin-belt an’ see. Why, sir, he 
were jest bilin with love an’ spite an? 
gen'ral cussedness. Bet he were crawlin* 
more an' more on his belly, so ter speak, 
afore April. Ner she wa’n’t onkind ter him; 
she jest wan't nothin’ ter him. 

* All this time Jason were sunnin’ hisself 
in th’ middle of th’ situation, like an’ on- 
suspectin’ death's-head. He were somethin” 
awful ter look at in th’ face, becase he wan’t 
jest ugly, thar were a terrible brightness in 
his look like yo’ hev saw in th’ eyes of er 
creature which have been trapped an’ air 
in pain. His features were large an’ white an? 
thin, an’ they were put tergether with sorrer, 
I reckon’, fer th’ image of him in mer mind 
make mer heart ache ter this day when I 
think of him. Hit would a-been er cross ter 
any other woman ter hev sech er skeleton 
speret eround. But what were crosses ter 
most folks were th’ very things April sunned 
her joys upon. An’ Jason worshiped her. 
Thar's two ways fer er man ter feel when 
God hev denied him th’ rights of love. He 
kin change ter er beast ef passion or he kin. 
keep safe armored in jest th' chivalry of love. 
Jason done thet last. He hed th? same mind 
to'ards April them old fellers hed back. 
yonder in th’ past to'ards women, when they 
made er vow, tied er lady's glove "pon top 
of ther head-piece, an’ went forth ter battle. 
Thar were no fightin’ fer Jason ter do, pore: 
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soul, bet whatever he done, he done hit in th’ 
name of April. He shed th’ light of her 
kindness fer him upon ev’y child in school. 
He bore th’ everlastin’ pain in his head 
cheerfully becase he were so glad of her. 
An’ he done er thousand things ter please 
her. Some folks mought call hit bein’ in 
love with her, bet ’twan’t th’ kind of love 
thet damns. Hit were th" kind which canon- 
izes. Many’s th’ time, Mister, I’ve hed th’ 
chanst ter make poetry erbout what I seen 
in this Valley ef only I'd knowed th’ singin’ 
werds ter bob off th’ eends with—bet th’ 
way April an’ Jason loved one another 
would a-made th! best poetry of all. Hit 
were poetry ready-made. An’ I hev won- 
dered how th’ whole thing would a-turned 
out ef fate hedn’t tuck er quick hand in th’ 
ame. 

“Well, now, Alec Roode hed er still them 
days yonder on Double Knobs. An’ at last 
th’ revenue officers got wind of hit. One 
day two of 'em come ridin’ in ter Brasstown 
on purpose ter find hit. Nobody didn't hev* 
th’ chanst ter warn Alec becase they were 
watched so close by th? revenue men. Bet 
they never dreamt of watchin! th? hunch- 
backed school teacher, an' while Jason 
wan't in favor of moonshinin', he were 
ready ter do anything ter save Alec, becase 
he were April’s husband. So when he 
turned out school thet day he lit out up th’ 
mountain ter warn Alec. When Alec telled 
what happened arfter’ards, he ‘lowed he 
were asleep when Jason got thar, an’ bein’ 
sort er dazed he accused th’ hunchback of 
settin’ th’ officers on him. But then they 
heerd th’ men were comin’ an’ run outen th’ 
cove whar he hed th’ plant tergether. Alec 
took ter th’ ridge, bet Jason started back 
down th’ mountain. An’ bein’ lame an’ 
clumsy they heered him; then they seen 
him dodgin’ down amongst th’ laurels an’ 
called ter him ter stop. Bet they called 
Alec’s name, an’ thinkin’ they hedn’t saw 
him, Jason kept ergoin’. Then they shot 
him down, Mister, same ez yo’d shoot er 
rabbit. Fer thar hain’t no more desprit, 
devilish men in this world ’an revenue offi- 
cers thet hunt moonshiners ez they would 
foxes in these mountains. They’d ruther 
shoot er man anytime ’an ter go home 
empty-handed. An’ when them fellers seen 
they’ got the wrong man, they jest rid down 
th? mountain an’took out fer home, knowin’ 
well thet th’ law would clear ’em of th’ 
dastard deed. 
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"Alec seen what hed happened from 
whar he were hid, an’ when they were gone 
he went ter Jason. Bet th’ hunchback were 
stone-dead, layin’ thar on th’ ground er little 
shriveled body no bigger’n er child’s. In th’ 
Valley we heerd th’ shootin’, bet when we 
seen th’ officers ride back ’thout ther game, 
we lowed Alec hed got off. An’ ’twarn’t till 
arfter midnight thet I knowed better. Then 
somebody knocked at my do’. When I 
opened hit, thar stood Alec Roode with 
Jason’s body in his arms. His face showed 
ghastly erbove his bushy beard. 

“< Pappy, sez he, ez he drapped down at 
mer feet with his awful burden, 'they hev 
kilt Jason 'stid of me, an’ I don't know what 
April air goin’ ter say when she knows!’ 
Then he busted out an’ telled me what hed 
happen. An’ he begged me ter come long 
home with him. Lowed he were strong 
enough ter carry th' body, bet he were 
afeered ter meet April. 

“I went, an' I hain't ever saw nothin’ thet 
shook me so ez th? way them two looked at 
one another over thet dead man's body. 
Alec telled his wife ez fast ez he could how 
come Jason dead when she come ter open th’ 
do’ an’ seen what he laid on th’ flo’ at her 
feet. She jest stood thar in her long white 
night-dress, holdin’ th? candle erbove her 
head an’ lookin? at Alec ’thout sayin’ er 
word. 

% Oh, April! he wailed ter her when he 
could b’ar her eyes no longer, ‘don’t search 
me thet way. I didn't do hit an’ I didn't 
want hit done. I hain’t ez mean ez yo’ think 
I am, nohow. Don't turn agin me, I say!’ 

Then her eyes went past him for th’ fust 
time an? they rested on me. 

“Who kilt Jason, Pappy?’ she ast. 

* "Th? revenue men, honey. Alec didn't 
hev nothin’ ter do with hit!’ 

*She set down th’ candle an? sez very 
gentle: 

*'Lay him on th’ bed, Alec. I don't 
blame you!? 

*I lifted th? latch an? went out, leavin? 
them two thar with ther curious dead. An’ 
from thet day ter this April have been ez 
kind ter Alec ez ef he were her child. When 
she seen th weakness an’ terror of his heart 
thet night, hern softened ter him same ez 
hit does ter ev’y creature thet shows hitself 
needy. She hain't ter say properly mated, 
bet she air so simple, an? so complete in her 
own goodness, that she don't know th’ 
difference." 
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@ sunk below re snow caps of 
734 the mountains, and the 
€ peaks of Five Fingers stood 
out grimly, like the knuckles 
of a n fist, against a sky of angry fire. 
Down the gulch the dark night was creeping 
up from the depths of the canyon. 

Katzmann and Black, weary with their 
day's work, started down the slope toward 
the cabin, leaving behind them that jagged, 
pitted scar-on-the-earth's-face that bore the 
name of Montezuma, Jr. Montezuma, Jr., 
was a gold mine, standing in common par- 
lance as Monte.“ It lay in the same belt 
with Silliman's Adventure, which latter was 
a wonder among all the mines of the Range. 

Katzmann and Black called ** Monte" a 
*blamned quartz quarry”; but Benson, the 
other partner, stood strongly by his faith. 

* She's all right, boys," he had said a 
thousand times. Look at the pay ore that 
Silliman ships every week. And we're on 
the same vein." 

And a thousand times Black had shrugged 
his great shoulders and had said: ‘‘ But 
Silliman's is ten miles to the southwest. 
The vein may dip and drop to thunder be- 
tween there and here." 

So one night Benson retorted in words 
said to have been as follows: ‘‘ Black, old 
man, this world is a queer sort of a place. 
Nothing can disappear without leaving its 
mark. Ifthis vein has dropped to where you 
say it hasth, ere's still enough left in the 
cracks and fissures to make us rich. And 
again, Black, nothing ever went to thunder 
without leaving something on earth by 
which it could be remembered. That some- 
thing isn't lost. I tell you that even if 


nine-tenths of it has gone to the devil, the 
other tenth is in ‘Monte’s’ rocks. It’s up to 
us to get it out.“ 

And as Benson's money had kept 
„Monte“ going, Benson’s dictum stood for 
law. 

They stopped at Angel's Slide, where cen- 
turies ago a million tons of mountain had 
toppled from its place and hád scattered 
itself down the thousand feet to the bottom 
of the gulch. 

* Benson climbed up that place once," 
said Black. 

*Yah; I know," returned Katzmann. 
“Benson one dimes could anyt'ings do. 
Now he iss—what you calls him ?—gone up d 
Gone up a very long ways." 

Black, lighting his pipe, nodded his head 
in grim assent. After a moment he spoke. 

* Benson's cough would have torn the 
insides out of you or me three months ago. 
How is he? Worse?" 

“Two month; dot iss all. * 

40 Humph! 59 

Katzmann, short and square and com- 
pact, stood, with legs widely spread, staring 
absently down the Slide. 

“It seems strange," Black said—‘‘this 
thing of Benson's breakin' up. We've 
been here less’n three years; and in all the 
country you're lookin’ at now there ain't a 
spot as big as a churchyard that Benson 
hasn't made fit to be remembered, either by 
some such nervy deal as the hold-up mess 
with ‘Pigeon’ Jones, or by some fool trick 
like killing the bear with a crow-bar. 

It was only a year ago in March that he 
butted into the safe-blowin’ gang at Colt 
Creek. He couldn't climb onto a horse 
now, but that day he pushed 'em thirty miles 
in front of his pair o' guns, and turned 'em 
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into the sheriff, one dead and two alive.“ 

A silence fell upon them for a moment. 

Black puffed forth a great cloud of smoke. 
„Remember that fancy guitar of his, and all 
the tunes he used to play?” 

„Ach, yes! But he blay all der dimes. 
Some peoples haf been killed for so much 
blaying der guitar." 

Black smiled. ‘‘ Easy to believe that," he 
said. Then, with sudden gravity, “Funny, 
he ever gave it away. He loved that cussed 
guitar as hard as a man can love anything 
made of wood and cats’ guts." 

“Yah; but der Isabella womans! Him- 
mel! She smile mit her mouth and mit her 
eyes; und Benson he say, ' Der guitar to you 
pelongs.' ” 

„A queen she was," mused Black. ‘‘The 
best-shaped and handsomest tiger-cat of a 
woman I’ve ever seen." 

“Yah, Yah! Of all der womans in der 
world, dot Isabella womans were a child of 
der hell itself. Und she dwist Benson her 
liddle finger around; und Benson he dwist 
her his two liddle fingers around. He-devil 
und she-devil! But der hand of Gott make 
her horse down der canyon slip. Benson he 
nefer efen hear when dot Isabella womans 
und her horse der bottom of der canyon 
arrife at—der drop was so far down for der 
sound. 

“But now—two liddle month; und dot 
iss all. Come, or he will der scheme catch 
on, der gold you haf in your pocket, if we 
more longer stay here. He iss waiting." 

They went down the hill. At the end of 
the path was the cabin and in its doorway 
stood Benson. 

He was marked in vivid relief against 
the darkness behind him. 

Black's quick eyes noted every line of the 
picture, the unstudied grace of the man's 
pose, and the suggestion, still remaining in 
the tall, gaunt figure, of the wondrous 
strength and vigor that once had marked 
Benson for a man of great deeds. 

But Katzmann, quiet and mysterious, 
knowing men as few can ever know them, 
saw the spirit behind the poise of the head, 
the indomitable will that shone in the clear 
gray eyes, the touch of bitterness about the 
finely-cut lips, and the soul-deep seam be- 
tween his brows, the mark of the fight of the 
strong mind against the weakening body. 
And, seeing these things, Katzmann mur- 
mured under his breath, Der great will of 
dot man make him so stand und look. 
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Anoder man would one month ago haf gone. 
His mind it lif, his body iss dying so very 
fast. Look up, Black, und blay your hand 
mit der bold blaying. Keep your eyes mit 
his eyes in touch all der dimes. If your face 
go red or white der scheme it go, ‘whish!’ 
und away like der fedder in der wind." 

Benson was silent until the two men 
faced him in the door way. Why didn't 
you stay all night?" he asked, with caustic 
temper. 

* Forgot the lanterns,” was Black's easy 
rejoinder. ‘‘ May go back later.“ 

* Go on, then. I don't care a rap what 
you people do. I could have some patience 
if you showed results; but you don’t. 

Black answered cheerily Clear the 
door, old man, and let us in. Got my pants 
pockets stuffed with bonanza nuggets till I 
feel like a Wall Street pirate. Katzmann, 
you pretty little chambermaid, light the 
lamp and let me unload.” 

“Now, in this pocket—turn her down, 
Dutchy; you'll set the house afire—this 
pocket here, and this one, and this artillery 
pocket on my hip, contain the first samples 
from the greatest pay shoot you'll ever see. 
It's part of the leavings after the Adventure 
vein dropped into thunder. So, Katzy?” 

* Der druth und der whole druth," came 
the solemn answer. 

Benson, from across the table, looked 
from one partner to the other with sharp 
and painful intensity. 

Black's knees trembled beneath the pierc- 
ing gleam of those deep gray eyes. But he 
faced it out, with Katzmann's heavy boot- 
heel jammed hard on his foot. 

Then Benson leaned forward, his clenched 
hands resting heavily on the table and his 
eyes, unblinking in the full lamplight, fixed 
on Black's face. Are you playing me for a 
d—d fool ?” he asked, thickly. 

Black's face flushed with anger. The 
lantern, Katzmann," he said, sharply. 
* We'll go back and get some more." 

Consummate acting it was, the play of one 
strong mind against another, the masterful 
against the master. 

Weakly, with the look of doubt still in his 
eyes, Benson dropped back into a chair. 

“ What were you about to say ?” he asked. 

“Nothing, until you come down to the 
level, responded the implacable Black. 

‘Katzmann, I asked for 
Hang the lantern!” burst in Benson. 
' You've got something in your pockets. 


"Bul suppose the 


Have you made the—the strike?" And the 
long, thin fingers tapped nervously on the 
table. 

* Here," said Black, with a short laugh. 
"Look at that—and that—and that!" 
And three showers of ore rattled across the 
table-top. One piece struck the brass lamp 
base and lay rocking and glistening in the 
light. With a gasp Benson reached forward 
and seized it. 

„Thunder, boys! It's richer than Silli- 
man's Adventure!" 

Just as good. Eh, Fritz?” 

J tink it was a liddle better," ventured 
Katzmann. And he, having himself bor- 
rowed those scraps from Silliman for this 
express purpose, should have been compe- 
tent to judge. 

“Where does it run?" asked Benson. 

“You know the first lead, the original 
daisy that never blossomed ?”’ 

“Ves. 

This cuts it at thirty degrees and crops 
out by the dead pines near the creek." 

Four hundred feet.“ 

Ves, four hunder and twenty.“ 

Benson laughed, the low, infectious laugh 
of a happy boy. And all like this?“ he 
asked, with a tremor of gladness in his tones. 

Some of it better.“ 

„Then, so help me Harry! I'll go up 
there to-morrow if I have to crawl.” 

Black, rubbing his knotted arms with a 
piece of meal sack, gave an oblique glance 
at the imperturbed Katzmann. ‘You 


girl won't come?" 


must," he said, jauntily. Why, boy, 
it'll be the talk of Colorado in two months.“ 
But through his mind ran a question so vital 
that his heart sank steadily within him. 
How could they get the ore on the ground 
before morning ? 

Neither he nor Katzmann had thought of 
the chance of Benson climbing to the mine. 
They had no pay ore in sight, nothing but 
shattered fragments of common, low-grade 
rubbish. 'Their house of cards was toppling 
before their very gaze. 

Black caught a heliographic gleam from 
Katzmann's eyes. Interpreted it read ‘‘ Dot 
iss easy." Black, with a whoop and a burst 
of “coon song,"put into execution a rough 
* buck-and-wing." 

Benson smiled at the familiar shuffle of 
feet. ‘‘I feel like that, too,” he said, lightly. 
Then, with a little note of tenderness in 
his voice, If Queen Isabella and her guitar 
were here now, and if we hadn’t cut the 
corn-juice and the cards from our bill, what 
riot and anarchy we could have here to- 
night." 

Merry was the evening and, at its close, 
Benson's Bed, boys!" rang like an echo 
from the old days. 

The morning came, bright and clear, and 
at daybreak Black, opening the cabin door, 
stood on the threshold, looking down the 
gulch toward the great canyon. 

This man was a rugged type. Power, 
sheer overmastering animal power, lurked 
in every line of his sinewy frame. The set of 
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the square jaw and the steadiness of the eyes 
that flashed beneath the shadow of his broad 
felt hat marked him as one to brook no 
trifling. The heavy cartridge-belt and the 
butt of the great Frontier Model gleaming in 
its holster on his thigh made up the picture 
of a man befcr2 wnose wrath any one not a 
fool would have scurried to the safety of a 
cyclone cellar. But the heart that beat 
beneath that soiled blue shirt was at times 
as soft as a woman’s. 

As Black stood there, his eyes fixed upon 
the bridle path that twisted roughly and 
perilously down the gulch, a dark spot, sep- 
arating from the edge of the timber a half 
mile below, started slowly up the mountain. 
With a sigh of relief the man in the doorway 
stepped into the space before the cabin and 
waved his hand. From the spot down the 
gulch a red handkerchief gleamed in the 
morning sun. 

A smile crossed Black's face. He stepped 
into the cabin, reappearing in a moment 
with pick and shovel on his shoulder. The 
dark spot on the mountainside had broad- 
ened into a horse, with Katzmann and a 
great cornsack upon its back. Black, with 
long, swinging stride, went down to meet his 
partner. 

Katzmann looked haggard and gray. 

“ What did he say?“ asked Black. 

“He say it was all right. But you must 
this efening pring it back." 

Fritz had gone twenty miles by night to 
borrow a sack of ore from Silliman. For 
Benson was going that day to see the new 
vein, and the vein must be there for him to 
see. 

The two men went up the path to the 
mine, Black bearing the heavy sack upon 
his shoulder—for no horse could climb that 
slope. And while Benson still slept and 
dreamed, they salted the claim and salted it 
well. A more acute man than Benson 
would have passed an “O. K.“ upon it. 

When it was done and they had spent a 
half-hour in viewing it from every point 
of vantage, they came down again to the 
cabin. 

Breakfast was prepared with a rush. 
Benson, eager as a child, chattered continu- 
ously on the topic of the new vein. But 
Black and Katzmann were thinking and 
thinking; for Benson knew a great deal 
about mining. The bag of ore from the 
Adventure might do its work. If not— 

Black, in quest of the salt, and bending 
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toward Katzmann, caught a faint whisper. 

“Say your brayers, olt mans." 

After breakfast they started for the claim. 
Benson collapsed before they had climbed 
twenty yards; but the others, linking their 
hands into a sling, carried him bodily to the 
very mouth of the pit and stood him there, 
weak and white and panting for breath. 

Here's the stuff we got out yesterday 
afternoon," said Black, pointing to a little 
mound of ore. You can see that it's all as 
good as the pieces I brought up last night. 
Now, over there"—and he pointed to the 
dead pines up the hill over there is where 
it crops out on the surface, where we blew 
out the stump." 

They carried him to the spot where lay 
the other half bag of ore. And artfully 
placed it was. A ragged ledge of quartz 
jutted up from the ground, and all about 
lay the splintered débris from the blasting 
cf the day before. Here and there were 
scatterings of the ore from Silliman's mine. 

Benson never doubted it. He threw him- 
seif onto the ground and played with the 
store like a child playing with sea shells. 
Then he looked up and laughed from pure 
boyish glee. 

„Partners,“ he said, wait till my blood 
thickens up again and I can eat and sleep 
and work, and we’ll take a million out of 
this lead." 

„Well, fellows,” he continued, wearily, ‘‘I 
must leave it to you for a week or so. Do all 
you can. Then I’ll come up, and we'll make 
good on all this.“ 

He stepped out upon a little ledge of rocks 
and stood looking down the great river 
chasm of the gulch. The beauty of his pale, 
clear-cut face was striking. 

Then they went down the mountainside 
together, Benson leaning heavily upon the 
two others. ö 

He was happy, for the new vein was as 
rich as Silliman's Adventure. Ves, natu- 
rally. 

That night Black took back the borrowed 
ore, while Benson slept the sleep of a child. 

It rained the next day and for three days 
thereafter. Something in the air got the best 
of Benson and he went to bed. A day or two 
later he had a hemorrhage in the night, a 
fearful one. Black kept the room dark until 
it was over and until Katzmann had made 
everything shipshape. Then they turned up 
the lamp and looked down Benson's throat, 
finally persuading him that his coughing had 
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burst a little vein back of his palate, and 
that it was nothing. After that he felt weak 
and sick; but his hope and enthusiasm 
climbed higher and higher. And a scientist 
emerged from a miner, and Katzmann, with 
strange instruments uncovered from the 
depths of his iron-bound chest, made sub- 
cutaneous injections of marvelous solutions 
that kept Benson’s heart beating and his 
brain clear while Death, baffled for the time, 
stood aside and planned anew. 

One night, after Benson had gone to 
sleep, Black and Katzmann, sitting in the 
kitchen, were talking of their partner. 

“How long can he last now?" asked 
Black. 

The German looked up. One liddle 
month," he said, slowly. Und not anoder 
day. If der law of Nature it were not as it 
iss, dot last solution would forefer make him 
lif. To-day he dake two drops, fife days 
from now he must t’ree drops dake in his 
blood, und fife days more und he haf four 
drops. In one month he must haf so many 
drops dot, if I should more gif him, his heart 
would burst mit its beadings. Und den, he 
die if I gif him more, und he die if I do not 
gif him more. Der law change not for der 
sake of one liddle mans. Und Benson haf 
alretty so far gone as der doctor say last week 
he cannot four days lif. Der doctor haf der 
child-brain; he know noddings. I could 
take a mans as he haf say iss dead, und mit 
dot yellow fluid in der liddle bottle could 
pring him to life back again und make him 
lif six days. Und he iss a doctor, und I am 
Fritz, in der quartz mine. Der world iss 
upsides down. Yah?” And he laughed 
softly, this wonderful Katzmann, and Black 
felt weak before the uncanny knowledge of 
the man. 

At the end of a long silence Black said: 

“As you say, he'll go out in a month. 
We've got to make him die decent when he 
does die.“ 

“What you means? He cusses?” 

* Yes; he curses every time he opens his 
mouth; and such ungodly cursin’, too. Not 
only that, but his mind is a sewer. When he 
talks of the things that he's done in his life 
out here, he picks out the things that have 
given him the name he's got now, the bad 
things, the ones that other people would lock 
up and say nothin' about. It makes me 
shiver to hear a dyin’ man talk like he talks." 

* Dot iss so; but what you do?" 

“I don't know, Fritz. We can't preach to 
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him. Preachin’ or arguin’ makes him worse. 
But he mustn't die swearin' at every- 
body and everything. There's a long com- 
mandment about that sort o’ thing, and it 
ain't in the church books for nothin'.“ 

Then Katzmann spoke. I t'ink I know 
der scheme," he said, thoughtfully. I t'ink 
it must pring him straight.“ 

ct How?” 

Come close, mein friend, und J tell you. 
You know der boy keep a letter al] der dimes, 
keep him in der book mit der gold on its 
back. Somedimes he read it when he t'ink 
we see him not at all. Understand? Yah? 
Some womans haf write him dot letter. She 
lif back in der States, und Benson when he 
haf blenty money he go back dere for her." 

“Now, Benson t'ink der mine goot for 
t'ousands of dollars. Make him send for der 
girl to come here. Und den he lif decent, 
enough long to—to—” 

“To die?” 

“Yah, enough long to die.” 

“ But suppose the girl won't come?" 

* Ach! You understand not at all. Ben- 
son he write, Come.“ We wait sefen— 
eight—ten days; und you gets dot letter 
what Benson keeps in der book und you 
write shust like it was her writings. Und 
you write, ‘I come,’ und when he die he die 
happier as he lif, waiting for dot girl. Un- 
derstand now, thick heads? Yah?” 

Ves, but that’s a " 

‘Sh! You was more worse as Benson. 
But iss it not goot?” 

“Hanged if I know. You're in deep 
water, Fritz, devilish deep water. Wait till 
morning. I can't tell you now.“ 

* As you say, mein friend. But, ach 
himmel! Es ist goot!” 

The day after was Sunday, and more from 
rude instinct than from any suggestion of 
piety the men staid away from the mine. 

Black, with some misgivings, had esigni- 
fied approval of Katzmann's plan of refor- 
mation, and after breakfast Fritz and 
Benson talked together in the front room 
while Black molded rifle bullets on the 
kitchen stove. 

After something more than an hour Fritz 
came out, closing the door behind him. 

“His schleepiness iss mit him,“ he said, 
nodding back toward Benson's room,“ und 
he no more cuss for oneday or two. DenI 
will again mit him talk." 

“ When does he write the letter?“ Black 
asked, a little grimly. 
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The letter, damp and rumpled, lay under his cheek. 


„He haf alretty write him," answered 
Fritz. Und I say you send him to-day." 

Black held out a grimy hand. Fritz gave 
him the letter. 

“Tm the girl, you see," said Black. I've 
got to answer this, and I must know what it 
says." 

It was long, and he read it twice. 'Then he 
folded it and slipped it into the envelope. 

“I see my name is Blanche," he said, 
slowly. Sounds something like Black; but 
I think it means white. If I thought she'd 
do white, I'd stick on a stamp and send it 
through. But we can't risk it; she'd never 
come.“ 

Fritz was finishing the run of bullets. He 
shook his head when Black held the letter 
toward him. 

"It is enough for one wrong mans to see 
der insides of dot boy's heart. Und I haf 
seen his face when he was do der writings." 

The stove lid was off and Black dropped 
the letter onto the glowing embers. For a 
moment it writhed and curled. Then the 
flames shot up around its edges and through 
a ring of fire they read: 

Miss Blanche M. Wesley, 

Worcester, Mass." 

Hardened though he was, Black's breath 
drew with a sharp hiss between his teeth. 
For he knew what was in the letter and what 
it meant to him who had written it. 

Seven days passed. Benson was going 
down like a candle, and the tight of his life 
wavered and faltered as the taper's flame 
does in the wind. 

Katzmann, with his marvelous power 


over men, had triumphed over Benson. The 
week had gone without an oath or a com- 
plaint. He had lifted the curtain that for 
many years had hidden from his fellows the 
life that he had lived before his coming to 
the West. From Isabella and the card 
tables and the faro lay-out, his talk came to 
be of a mother and a kid brother," and of 
duck-shooting in the sounds of North Caro- 
lina, of cruises in a great white yacht among 
the islands of the West Indies, and of the 
days when he and a Japanese lieutenant 
crushed an insurrection in a South American 
republic. | 

On the morning of the tenth day Benson 
called for Black. The rugged giant entered 
the room with a smile that hid a multitude of 
discomforts. He knew well enough what 
was coming. 

“ Black,” said the sick man, you remem- 
ber the letter you mailed for me.“ 

Sure,“ said Black. Letter to a girl.” 

* Yes, a letter to a girl." And what little 
blood was in him mounted to his cheeks. 

„Well,“ he went on, “it's a long run to 
Worcester, but the answer may be here. Is 
your work so that you—” 

* Fritz is saddling the horse, now, pard- 
ner; and if I don't fetch your letter back it's 
because it’s hung up between there and 
here. I'm goin’ in less’n ten minutes." 

Benson's face lighted with a smile that 
gripped Black's throat and nearly choked 
him. And if it comes, Black, ride home 
like—like a fiend?” 

"Like a witch on a broom, boy." He 
started for the door. 
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* And, Black," called Benson, *'if—if it 
comes, stop by Taylor's and get some stuff 
to hang for curtains at these windows, and 
see if you can find a shade for the lamp— 
. something pretty, but quiet, you know, not 
too highly colored." 

** All right, old man." . And he was gone. 

Black had twelve miles to go, but he made 
it in racing ti ne. 

He passed the post-office at a gallop, and 
pulled up at Taylor’s store. Dismounting 
he thundered in and rattled his spurred heels 
on the floor until the girl came to wait on 
him. 

He took her by the arm and pulled her 
to one side. “Say, girlie, pick me out 
enough of that lace stuff to make curtains 
for six windows, like the sheriff’s got in his 
house. And get out a lamp shade, some- 
thing decent, you know, but not too strong. 
Fix ’em all up in a bundle, so when I get 
through in town I can pack ’em on my sad- 
dle and carry 'em. See? And, Susie, girl! 
Give me two sheets of blue letter paper and 
an envelope—stylish as they come. I’m 
goin’ to write to my old maid sister. 

That's a good child! Now, Susie, can I 
go back to your sittin’ room to write this 
thing? I’m an old fool, you see, and I don’t 
want the whole town to think I’m writin’ to 
a girl; they’d kid the life out o’ me. Good 
for you, Sue!" 

Seated at the table in Taylor's little par- 
lor, a magic change came over Black. The 
frontier roughness fell from him like a mask, 
and there sat a quiet, self-possessed fellow 
who wrote as though his hand had never 
held a shovel or a pick. It was no longer 
Black, the miner, but that other fellow, of 
some other name, from the far-away States, 
whose deftness with the pen had piled up 
three big forgeries to keep his memory 
green back there. 

. Before him lay the cherished letter which 
Katzmann had taken from the gilt-edged 
book at Benson's bedside. And Black wrote 
in that girl's own handwriting, and with per- 
fect mastery of all her little mannerisms, the 
letter that was to cheer Benson in his last 
hours. 

“My dear, dear boy," it ran, and the 
“dears” were heavily underscored. ‘‘How 
long I have waited for the letter that came 
to me an hour ago! I knew that you would 
write again, and every night I have prayed 
that the morning would bring me a word 
from you. 
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“Had I known where you were I would 
have written you months ago. I know, now 
that you have told me why you went to the 
West, that I have done you a wrong that 
nothing can repair. Why didn’t you tell me 
before you went away? 

“It was absurd for you to think that I 
ever cared for Jack; and, when I think that 
I let you go with that idea in your mind, I 
cannot forgive myself. But I didn't know 
you would take it as you did, dear. 

“You ask if I can come to Colorado and 
help you get better. I have shown your 
letter to Father and to Aunt Mary, and, if 
we can get some clothes together in time, 
Auntie and I will leave two weeks from 
to-day. They know how I feel and why I 
must go to you. 

“I don't care if your home is a log cabin. 
I wouldn't care if you lived like a squirrel in 
a hole in a tree. When I think of all you've 
gone through because of my terrible blunder, 
I would go anywhere to be with you and 
nurse you back to strength. 

* But, O Dick. How can you ever forgive 
me! 

“I will soon be where I can watch over 
you all the time. 

As always, 

“Your devoted 
* Blanche." 

Black drew a deep breath and laid down 
his pen. 

"My, what a game!" he muttered. 
“And I'll bet a quarter she’s married the 
other fellow long ago." 

He addressed the envelope and slipped the 
letter into it. Then, shoving it into his hip 
pocket, he left the store and strode down to 
the post-office. 

* Gimme a two-cent stamp," he said. 

The man slid it over the counter. 

Black stuck it onto the letter and dropped 
the missive into the box. Then he walked 
back to Taylor's, took his bundles from 
Susie and tied them onto his saddle. He 
bought a half pound of tobacco for himself 
and Katzmann, and had some mysterious 
prescription filled for Fritz to give to Benson. 

After half an hour he returned to the post- 
office. 

“ Mail for us?“ he asked, curtly. 

* One—for Benson," answered the post- 
master. Looks mighty like the one you 
jest dropped in." 

“Remarkable coincidence,” Black said, 


gravely. 
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Blue envelope in hand, he clattered 
out of the office. 

At Sweetman's bar he stopped again. 

* Lend me a pen and some ink,” he called, 
as he tied his horse to a post. 

A boy jumped from his seat at the door, 
and Black follo ved him in. 

A little scratching with a knife point and 
a dozen strokes of the pen, and ‘‘ White Star, 
Colo., Aug. 19, was changed to Worces- 
ter, Mass., Aug. 15. A few finger smears 
and a little rumpling of the envelope, and it 
was finished. 

Leaping onto his horse, Black sped down 
the road to the trail, and then, with head 
bent over the saddle bow, tore across the 
long reach of plateau that lay between him 
and the cabin in the gulch. And in his free 
hand was a blue envelope that bore, in a 
college girl's broad script, the address: 

„Mr. Richard W. Benson, 

White Star, Colorado.“ 

The sleep of an expectant man is as deli- 
cately set as a time-lock. The roar of a blast 
at the mine would have left Benson undis- 
turbed, but the first distant sound of hoofs 
made him sit up and ask for Black. 

The door opened and Black, dusty and 
hot, strode across the floor. 

Benson's eager hand reached out. 

“Tf it reads right,“ said Black, with his 
eyes shifting toward the ceiling, just say 
the word, and I’ll bring in the curtains and 
stuff.“ 

He and Katzmann went out, and Benson 
was left alone with his missive of blue. 

Three times did he read that letter, and 
with the third reading a smile lighted his 
face and for a moment wiped out the lines of 
suffering and waste that were carved there. 
With a feverish impulse he pressed the letter 
to his lips. God is good to me,” he said, 
softly, to himself. She is coming." Then 
the corners of his mouth quivered a little 
and, turning, he threw himself face down in 
the pillows and cried with hard-drawn sobs 
at the very joy of the thing. 

When Black came in again, Benson was 
asleep, and the letter, damp and rumpled, 
lay under his cheek. 

The great, rough fellow stood for a mo- 
ment and looked down at the wreck of the 
man who had once been bigger and stronger 
than he himself. Then, with a hard-flung 
oath and a malediction centred upon 
Blanche, he turned and went into the 
kitchen. 
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"I've done one o' two things," he mut- 
tered, uncertainly. Either I've done the 
dirtiest trick a white man ever did, or I’ve 
done a thing that an angel would flop his 
wings and crow over. But which?“ 

“Well,” he said, at length, “nobody 
knows but God Almighty—and perhaps 
Katzmann.” 

The next morning before breakfast Black 
and Katzmann hung the lace curtains. 
Benson, from his pillows, directed the work 
with such vigor that Black, in an awed 
undertone, said: 

“Suppose he gets well and lives. How 
can we get the girl out of the game then ? 

At noon Katzmann pulled on his coat, 
took Benson's second letter and rattled his 
horse up the trail for a mile, cut across to 
old man Post's house and sat there smoking 
and talking “Vaterland” with Post’s 
German wife until it was time to go back. 

Katzmann and Blitz thundered down the 
stony path from piateau to cabin with a 
headlong rush that carried the big horse 
crashing into the flimsy end of the wood- 
house and threw Britz sidewise into the fire 
that Black was building for the pitch-kettle. 

A great puff of fire and smoke shot forth 
from Katzmann’s coat-tails. 

“ Mail it all right?“ came Benson's voice 
from the depths of the cabin. 

„Thunder, man! Yah, mein boy, I haf 
—ach! I am purning up! Yah! I haf 
mailed it! Iss his ears deaf!” 

With a frantic jerk he tore off his coat and 
flung it to the ground. Then, stamping out 
the flames that had already eaten deeply into 
his garment, he said to Black, who had 
caught the rampant Blitz and was leading 
him to grass: 

“I say I haf mailed it. Dot was one lie 
which I ought to be killed for pefore I was 


‘borned.” 


With a sudden thought he bent down and 
felt for the pocket where the letter had 
reposed ever since Benson had given it to 
him. 

“Lieber Gott!? And he held. the half- 
consumed coat at arm's length. ‘‘ Dot coat 
und der pocket und der letter und—und ein 
liddle handful of powder. ‘Buff!’ It haf 
gone in der smoke und fire away. Und how 
can Black der answer efer write at all. Und 
Britz, der Dutch fools, haf all der drouble 
make!" 

As the davs went by, Benson sank lower 
and lower, and the time came when they saw 
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that his life was so brief a span that any hour 
might end it. At this juncture, on the plea 
of “fixing up the house," the two men stayed 
away from the mine and spent two days 
with Benson. In that time Black was away 
but three hours, long enough to go to town 
and back, and he thought even then that 
**the boy’’ might die on Fritz’s hands. 
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But when he did get back, Black’s horse 
looked like a pack-mule. Every cent that 
he and Fritz could scrape together had gone 
to old man Taylor for things to bedeck that 
house. Even the money he had laid out 
for a hat and boots had gone for a white 
rug to lay on the floor. When it came to 
the mailing of his **Blanche"' letter, the let- 
ter written without the faintest idea of what 
had been in the burned missive of Benson's, 
he had been forced to borrow two cents 
from Joe Sweetman for the stamp. 

And theletter? 'The depths of the forger's 
heart had been wrung with its writing. 
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"My darling," it read, “I promised a 
brief note telling you when we shall leave. 
Father told me this morning that we can 
start on to-morrow night’s train. 

“But, Dick, why won’t trains go faster! 
When I think of you so far away from me, I 
feel like crying because I can’t fly to you, fly 
like the swallows we used to watch at Uncle 
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** 7 wish I had 


known it sooner." 


John's, ever so long ago. (Benson had 
talked of those swallows in his sleep but the 
night before.) 

"I cannot tell you—I can never tell you 
how often and how much I have thought of 
you in all these years. At first I looked every 
day for a letter from you; and I wrote to you 
often and to every place where I thought you 
might have gone. But my letters all came 
back, sweetheart, every last little miserable 
one of them. So I finally gave up writing. 
But I have never given up the hope of hear- 
ing from you. I knew that the letter would 
come, and I waited for it—three long years. 
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When it did come I almost feared to open it. 
Then, after I had read it, and knew how it 
had happened, and what I had done when 
we misunderstood each other that day, the 
width of the whole world could not have 
kept me from you. 

* But now only five little days (but, oh, 
how long even that seems!) is all that stands 
between us. 

“Your devoted 
Blanche." 

Benson read the letter and read it without 
breaking down. Then Black and Katz- 
mann, laden with the burden from Taylor's 
store, came in and spread their offerings on 
the floor and on the bed. 

Then followed an afternoon that the con- 
spirators never forgot. They spread dainty 
mats upon the table, set bric-a-brac upon 
the shelves and tacked pictures on the walls. 

Then they went back to Benson's room, 
where they talked gleefully of the mine, of 
the house and of the girl. 

After an hour Benson fell asleep, still 
smiling at Black's promise to spread a royal 
banquet for the Lady of To-morrow.” 

The morning dawned, and Black, his 
boots cleaned and his face freshly shaven, 
came in with Katzmann to see Benson. 

Benson aroused from a half-stupor and 
spoke to them as they entered. 

* Going after her, old man?” he asked. 

Sure as I live, came Black's laughing 
rejoinder. ‘‘Fritz’ll tidy up the room. I’m 
leaving now. Blitz is lame in the off hind 
leg, and I've got to humor him a little. So 
I'm startin’ early.’’ 

Benson gazed vacantly toward the win- 
dow. And she’s—sure to be here?“ 

„Certain, said Black. She' ll be here 
in—in—’’ 

Fritz held up four fingers. 

in four hours, finished Black. 

A smile of contentment overspread Ben- 
son’s face. He turned his head and looked 
up at them: I am glad, he said, very 
weakly. ‘‘She knows what I have been and 
how I have lived out here, knows it all— 
Isabella business — booze —faro—killing 
three men—all that. But she knows, too, 
how you fellows pulled me up and straight- 
ened me out. I put it all in the last letter. 
But she’s coming, boys—coming.’’ He 
paused and fought hard for his breath. 

After a moment he reached out his hand. 
Black took it. 

** When you find her, boy, put her on the 
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best pony money can hire, and bring her 
here as carefully as—as I would. Sheil 
nurse me back to strength, and we?ll make 
good on Monte's ore. We'll all be very— 
happy. And you and Fritz—did—it—all.” 

Black gripped the hot hand with a 
strength that made Benson wince. At the 
door he looked back. Benson's long fingers 
were nervously tapping a blue envelope, and 
his eyes again stared toward the open 
window. 

Black's eyes blurred suddenly; he wav- 
ered and made a step as though to go back. 
Something rose in his throat, something like 
a sob. "Pardner—"' he said, hoarsely. 
But Katzmann's hand was on his shoulder 
and Katzmann's voice in his ear. His 
brawny frame darkened the doorway for an 
instant, and with a furious clatter of hoofs 
Blitz and his rider went up the trail. 

T wo hours and a half later Black, seated 
on a boulder at the mine, saw Katzmann 
coming up the path on a run. 

He rose and met him. *'Is it over?" he 
asked, thickly. 

Katzmann was pale to the lips, and his 
bulky form trembled in every muscle. 

* Mein Gott!” can e his hoarse response. 

* What's the matter?" asked Black. 

“She haf come!" 

Black's pupils shrank to pin points. In- 
stinctively he backed away from Fritz and 
dropped his hand revolverward. 

‘Sit down and quiet your nerves, Katzy,”’ 
he said, gently.  **This thing has been 
too much for you. 

Katzmann waved his arm wildly toward 
the cabin. ‘‘Yout’ink I was grazy. Per- 
haps itso be; butIsayshehafcome. Olt 
man Post he pring her here; und she haf der 
letter what in mine coat burned mit der 
powder. Olt man Post say der letter I 
drops on his floor, und he t’ink it should go 
somewheres, und he ride to town, stick it 
mit der stamp und in der office mail it. 
Und now she haf come. Does dot sound 
like graziness ? 

‘‘Whattodoit. Butwhat we do? Dere 
she iss, in der cabin mit Benson, und Ben- 
son he cannot lif one hour. He may now 
be dead. Black, as you lif, man, tell us 
how next we do—if we do anyt' ings or nod- 
dings. Olt man Post, like a deer mit a 
shot behind, haf ran away.’’ 

**Ts——is she alone ?“ asked Black. 

«She have her aunt at der town, but she 
come first pefore. Dot aunt so big und slow. 
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Bye and bye come dot old lady, und some- 
body must der mos’ terrible dimes haf of all 
der human life." 

Black, with sudden resolve, rose again to 
his feet. Our place is there," he said, 
quietly. *Let's go down." 

The cabin was very still. Outside, teth- 
ered with a lariat, was the pony which had 
brought the girl to her lover. She was in 
there with him, but Black and Katzmann 
heard no sound from within, either of her 
voice or of his. 

They entered the open kitchen door, 
Black's heavy boots making a terrific noise. 

The big fellow paused a moment before 
Benson's door, summoning courage to tap 
on the panel. But the door swung open 
before him, and she stood there, she, the 
Blanche of Benson's letters. 

Katzmann gasped audibly, and faltered 
back against the table. Black, standing his 
ground, bent his head a trifle before the 
splendor of the woman's face; for she was 
very beautiful, and more grand than a queen 
in her look and pose. | 

“Pardon me,” he said, but we wished 
you to know that we had come. My name 
is Black," he said, simply; then, turning. 
“This is Fritz—Fritz Katzmann.” 

Her lips opened in a quick smile. Closing 
the door behind her she came out where 
they were. 

* Oh, I see. And you are the two who 
have 'fixed up the house? so sweetly and 
so daintily. Dick — Mr. Benson, you know 
—Dick wrote a great deal about you. And 
just now, before he dropped off to sleep, he 
said, *It's only a little cabin, but the boys 
tried to make it a palace for you.“ 

“If he iss aschleep,” said Katzmann, 
“you do not mind at all if I step in lere und 
see if der curtains hang as he haf like to see 
dem when he awake?“ And he passed into 
the front room. 

Blanche and the man who had so often 
forged her name walked to the side door. 
She looked across the gulch with eyes that 
saw little of the grandeur of the scene. 

* Dick is very ill," she said, with a quiver 
of her lips. 

* Very," was Black's steady response. 

“I wish I had—had known sooner," she 
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said, after a pause. Then she turned on 
him with disconcerting quickness. 

“Is he growing better or worse," she 
asked, and her eyes, nearly level with his, 
searched his face for the truth that might be 
in his answer. 

It is very hard to tell," he said, meeting 
her gaze, unwaveringly, Any day may 
turn the scale one way or the other." 

She bit her lip and looked away. 

A door opened behind them and Black 
looked back into the room. Katzmann's 
nod told him the story. 

„Miss Wesley,” he said, we have tried, 
Fritz and I, to make a pleasant room for you. 
Won't you let me show you where to find it ? 
Benson will sleep a long time and you must 
be very tired." 

* Yes," she said, wearily, the ride was 
long and dusty and hot. Let me see the 
room, and the white rug and the pretty 
lamp.” 

At the end of an hour Black came out. 
Katzmann was sitting on the kitchen steps, 
his head buried in his hands. At the sound 
of Black’s footsteps he lifted a haggard face. 

“You haf der whole druth told her?“ he 
asked, tensely. 

Black sat down beside him. Ves,“ he 
answered, hoarsely. And the whole story 
of the letters, too.“ 

*[ know you haf told her der druth,” 
said Fritz, for I haf heard from her heart 
der one cry she make when you haf told 
her.“ 

“He died when she thought he had gone 
to sleep? 

“No, und dot is der wonderful t'ing. He 
was alife und dreaming when I went in dere. 
Und I haf hold him in mein own arms when 
he was dying. He was dry to say somet'ings 
und I der yellow fluid gif him, sefen drops. 
Und he say der somet'ings which I dry to 
remember. He haf his cheek turned till it 
touch mein own cheek, und he whisper so 
low dot I haf lost some words. He say: 

1 Now I lay me down und schleep, 
I bray Herr Gott mein soul to keep; 

Und if I die pefore I wake, 

I bray Herr Gott mein soul to dake.’ 

“Und den, shust like a liddle child, he. 
haf gone into der schleep." 
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How the Invention of a Bright, Steady Light has Revolutionzzed His- 
tory.— Young, Kier and the Pipe Line Transporters as the Greatest 
Benefactors of Modern Times.—How Glow zs Conquering Glare. 


. By Dr. David T. Day 
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return to-day to write a 
sequel to his Popular Fal- 
lacies," he might well give 
the place of honor to the idea 
that the last century was an 
enal growth in the material 
welfare and prosperity of mankind. It was 
not. The statement would be equally true, 
or false, of the last two or the last three cen- 
turies. The last hundred years called forth 
the discoveries and inventions of several 
remarkable minds, such as Faraday and 
Ericsson, but many, perhaps most, of the 
ideas fundamental to our material prosperity 
belong to the preceding century, to Watt, 
Lavoisier, Galvani, Volta and their peers. 
Further, it is not these ideas but their uni- 
versal application that constitutes material 
welfare, and the nineteenth century as a 
whole ís no more responsible for their appli- 
cation than for their utterance. 

The sudden increase in the speed of 
material progress, with which we are so 
familiar, belonged not to the century but 
solely to its latter half, and mainly to its last 
quarter. In 1850, though the great inven- 
tions, the steamboat, the railway, the tele- 
graph, the sewing-machine and so on were 
in use to some extent, though most of the 
fundamental ideas had been laid down and 
their application had already increased the 
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luxury of a limited class, the comfort of the 
average citizen of civilized nations, and the 
development of the average thinking mind, 
had advanced no further, since 18oo, than 
in previous half-centuries. 

The unexampled growth in comfort and 
intelligence in the last half-century was 
chiefly due, not to the great scientists and 
educators, but to the fortunate coincidence 
of a chain of intrinsically insignificant 
events. Its cradle was the unromantic 
vicinity of Pittsburg, Pa., and most of its 
prime factors are familiar to the point of 
contempt. 

About 1847, a Scotch chemist, James 
Young, began a series of experiments in 
Glasgow in the distillation of mineral oil 
from bituminous shales. Later he came to 
Boston, Mass., and continued his experi- 
ments on the shales, coals and asphalts 
shipped to that point from Canada and else- 
where. Others, following him, exploited the 
still richer shales of Kentucky, and the news 
of this exploitation came to Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, where oil already dis- 
tilled by nature was being found in boring 
brine wells. This oil was a nuisance to the 
brine prospectors. A little of it was bottled 
and sold as a medicine. 

Fortunately for the world, Pennsylvania 
oil, with its high proportion of volatile 
ingredients, naphtha, gasoline and the like, 
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was too explosive in its natural state for a 
fuel or an illuminant. Pittsburg, moved by 
the success of the shale distillations, began 
trying to refine it. And this brought it to the 
notice of the greatest modern benefactor of 
mankind, Samuel M. Kier. Kier was a 
Pittsburg druggist, a humble person who 
had been selling oil as a patent medicine, 
* Kier's Petroleum." Like other patent 
medicine dealers, he had a gift of utilizing 
whatever came to his hands. When he and 
his fellow-residents began refining oil, he 
began to burn it. Then came his step of 
progress. He surrounded the flame with a 
glass chimney. 

In so doing he presented to human eye the 
first steady bright light, except the sun, that 
it had ever used. Beside this achievement 
the work of Edison and all other great 
illuminators is absolutely trivial. All pre- 
vious lights, fire, the torch, the candle, the 
open lamp, the gas flame without its modern 
adjunct, the jet, had been flickering and 
unsteady, exhausting to the eye, and weak. 
The best of them still survives in a certain 
antiquated type of lantern, with a round, 
solid wick, giving a wavering light of about 
one candle-power. Kier’s lamp, with its 
argand burner and chimney, was thirty-fold 
as strong and perfectly steady. 

Kier did not invent the chimney.* Ami 
Argand had used it in 1784, and its origin, 
like that of the steam engine and the theory 
of evolution and most other vitai discoveries, 
may be traced back till it is lost in obscurity. 
But Kier put it to its first practical use; he 
burned in it the new illuminant which alone 
could make it universal; it became an adver- 
tisement for petroleum. People saw it, mar- 
veled, desired and from all around Pittsburg 
came a cry for the oil that made the new light 
possible. 

Note the coincidences on which hung a 
new epoch in the prosperity of the world. 
Young comes from Scotland to Boston, 
transferring the centre of activity in oil inves- 
tigation to the country which is to be for 
decades the world’s sole source of oil. The 
first petroleum is refined in Pittsburg, where 
Kier is able to avail himself of it. His lamp, 


*Careful weighing of the subject makes me convinced that 
while the short name of Samuel Kier has become tied to the 
first introduction of oil in good lamps, it is essential to prover 
credit to divide this with Col. A. C. Ferris, of New York. He. 
working at the same time as Kier, and buying his first oil from 
Kier, did as much as Kier to put a chimnev round a wick. 
"This chimney reallv came from Austria and was called the 
Vienna lamp. but Kier and Ferris gave a lamp to every pur- 
chaser of oil and thus introduced it —Tae AUTHOR. 
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again, is displayed in the heart of the oil 
field so that the demand it creates is certain 
to be heard and met. 

Wherever demand is, not wide enough, 
but intense enough, supply is inevitable. 
Statues have been erected to E. L. Drake, 
who in 1859 drilled the first productive oil 
well. Drake was an accident. He was a 
promoter who had been drilling wells for 
brine and turned to drill them for oil when 
the demand changed. Greater credit be- 
longs to the man who initiated not the sup- 
ply but the demand. 

In a few years thousands of wells had been 
bored, and the use of petroleum was spread- 
ing in wider and wider circles over the conti- 
nent. Then came the critical moment in the 
history of the bright light. In the oil field, 
oil was the popular illuminant, within 
every one's reach, but as it went further 
from Pittsburg the increased cost of trans- 
portation made it a luxury for the privileged 
few. Yet its value to the world depended on 
its universality of use, its cheapness. 

Enter the third figure of our history, John 
D. Rockefeller, of Cleveland. Rockefeller 
and his great organization made use of the 
great characteristic of petroleum, its ten- 
dency to go through. Its use in the lamp 
depends on its ability to go through a wick. 
Polish a glass or metal lamp, fill it, and in 
half an hour it will be coated with a thin film 
of oil, which has come through the wick and 
crept over. Popular superstition declares 
that it has come through the glass. Put your 
oil in a barrel, it will come through; put it in 
a pipe, it will come through. That is what 
Rockefeller did. He no more built the first 
pipe line than Kier made the first chimney. 
But he utilized the idea of making the 
natural propensity of the oil the basis of a 
new system of transportation, vaster and 
more daring than has ever been devised for 
another commodity. He stretched a wick 
from the Alleghenies to the sea; he looked 
through a piece of pipe in Pittsburg and saw 
New York. Kier built the demand, Rocke- 
feller helped build and finally controlled the 
supply. Once on the seaboard, transporta- 
tion by water was cheap. It became possible 
to sell oil cheaply all over the world; the 
bright light was within reach of every one. 
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+Mr. Rockefeller and his associates had nothing to do with 
the building of the first pipe line, but they recognized its value 
and adopted it. and surpassed the railroads with it as a carrier. 
It had no significance until it thus surpassed the railroad. It is 
interesting to add that the verv first pipe line mentioned in 
history was constructed in Arabia 525 B. C.—THE AUTHOR. 


An early form of lamp 


Note the ingenious mechanical device to keep 
the wick in (he oil. Jt was a step forward from 
the floating wick which was in use for centurtes. 


It was not Fulton, Stephenson, Morse, 
Lister, Virchow, it was not Mann, Bright, 
Thiers, Kossuth, Garibaldi, that revolution- 
ized the welfare of the race. It was neither 
more nor less than this, a bright light within 
the reach of every one. A light—young; 
a bright light —Kier and Ferris—within 
the reach of every one—the Pipe Line 
transporters. For with the advent of a 
bright light, for the first time in history 
people began to read at night. 

Up to 1850, virtually up to 1875, society 
was divided into two great classes, clergy 
and laity, read and unread. The clergy read 
by day; it was part of their work. The lay- 
man had other work by day; at night, with 
body and brain tired by the day's work and 
eyes tired by a weak, flickering light, he 
could read nothing which required concen- 
tration; practically, he did not read at all. 
Reading at night was a feat of phenomenal 
effort, handed down as the achievement of a 
few men like Franklin and Lincoln, and 
doubtless responsible for much of their 
success. The bright light made reading a 
universal habit. 

A magazine article is not the place to trace 
the various phases of recent civilization to 
their source. Even could the writer attempt 
it, the publisher would doubtless protest. 
It is possible only to suggest what one or 
two of our great advances owe to the bright 
light, leaving the reader to infer, or, if he 
will, to trace its effect on the whole structure 
and welfare of society. Following the aboli- 
tion of the great class distinction came indus- 
trial and commercial revolution. Before the 
bright light, all trades had been learned by 
apprenticeship. Theory and practice had 
been kept separate; the artisan, a mere 
human machine, had the practice, the pro- 
fessional expert had the theory and often 
nothing else. There were no technical 
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magazines and almost no technical text 
books except for the expert. Now there are 
text books by thousands and periodicals by 
hundreds for the workers of every trade. 
Even the hatter and the barber have their 
trade journals. In a quarter-century learn- 
ing by book had become a world movement. 
The artisan studies practice by day and 
theory by night, learns his trade, often, 
before he enters the shop, and makes him- 
self an expert before he leaves it. The con- 
sequent remarkable development in the 
quantity and quality of skilled labor has 
resulted on the one hand in the wonderful 
industrial progress of the world, on the 
other in the rise of the artisan into an inde- 
pendent, intelligent, prosperous class. 'The 
merchant, especially the small dealer, has 
been enabled to keep his books at night, to 
check up his results, to analyze and order 
his business, and correspondingly to enlarge 
and improve it. Commerce, like industry, 
has become scientific, and thereupon has 
mastered the world. 

Intellectual and social growth is more 
elusive than industrial and commercial pros- 
perity, if in the last half-century it has been 
no less evident. Thought may have gained 
little in intensity; it has gained marvelously 
in distribution. Fifty years ago it was a 
commodity as rare as champagne; now it is 
as common as coffee. Along with the bath- 
tub and the sewing-machine, it has become 
one of the things with which no family can 
dispense. That abstraction, the average 
mind," has leaped into activity and indepen- 
dence. At the same time certain once 
potent means of education have lost their 
strength. With Webster and Beecher, ora- 
tory was a weapon; it has become an accom- 
plishment. With Keane and Macready the 
drama was a school; it has become an 
amusement. There is no doubt as to what 
has replaced them. Independent of political 
democracy, intellectual democracy is becom- 
ing a world force and dragging social 
democracy reluctantly after it. Russia in 
revolt, France shaking off the ecclesiastic 
yoke, Germany, America, the British Em- 
pire peacefully remodeled into communities 
still political in form, but industrial, agri- 
cultural, commercial in essence, all speak 
the Book in the hand of the Toiler—the 
work of the bright light. Fifty years ago 
public opinion was a: figure of speech. To- 
day it holds the tiller of the world. Its 
origin, like that of other forces, is humble— 
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and odoriferous. The mother of public 
opinion is kerosene. 

Proof? Compare the relative progress of 
the nations in the last half-century, the 
degree to which they have attained the con- 
summations mentioned—abolition of the 
clerical class distinction, industrial and com- 
mercial development, skilled labor and a 
prosperous artisan class, independent 
thought, intellectual democracy, public 
opinion—with their relative consumption of 
kerosene. 

Progress has been swiftest in these United 
States. We modestly ascribe it to our supe- 
rior brains. They're not superior. They're 
neither as capacious nor as well-developed 
as the German variety. Our progress is due 
to our oil. We had the bright light earlier 
and more abundantly than Europe and 
profited accordingly. 

France is far behind us. The distinction 
of clergy and laity still survives. There is a 
small, highly-cultured class, a large, primi- 
tive, industrial class, and a peasantry sunk 
in ignorance. The French make their 
streets glare with electricity, but they don’t 
light the insides of their houses. They put a 
heavy import tax on refined oil, because the 
demand for it at any price is so intense that 
it makes a beautifully steady source of 
revenue, and under protection of this tax, 
do their own refining in a perfectly ineffi- 
cient manner. Consequently, there is little 
or no reading by night. The peasant has 
choice of going to mass or to bed. The city 
dweller flees to the one brightly-lighted spot, 
the boulevards. All because cheap kerosene 
cannot cross the border. The Man with 
the Hoe” typifies humanity bereft of the 
services of kerosene. 

Italy and Spain are still further behind, 
more sharply divided into clergy and laity, 
with less commerce, less industry, less 
public opinion. Their progress in the last 
half-century has been greater than in pre- 
vious ones, but relatively to that of other 
countries seems trifling. They have poor 
lamps, poor oil and not much of it. Egypt, 
Turkey, Syria, Persia have made no prog- 
ress. Except for the work of Europeans 
within their borders they have stood still. 
They have practically no lamps and no oil. 
So of the rest of the East, save Japan. 

Japan, however, has lately developed 
enormous oil fields in Echigo and elsewhere, 
and buys American and Russian oil in great 
bulk. The relative development of Japan 
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and China is in exact proportion to their 
respective importation of oil. Here is proof 
quantitative as well as qualitative. 

Russia, second in production of oil and 
nearly last in progress, seems an exception 
to the rule. But Russian oil is used princi- 
pally for fuel. Its proportion of illuminant 
ingredients is only a third that of American 
oil, and of this very small fraction four- 
fifths is exported. 

Great Britain, thanks to Young in Glas- 
gow, developed the shale oil industry parallel 
with the petroleum industry in the United 
States, and has followed her sister nation, in 
lighting and in progress, as closely as the 
difference in natural advantages would per- 
mit. Germany took to the American lamp 
and to American oil, promptly and largely. 
The quality and quantity of American oil 
imported into Germany and France, as into 
Japan and China, is an accurate measure of 
their relative progress. 

Later improvements in lighting have not 


Young's Lamp 
The oil is contained in a flexible bag which ts 
weighted so as to pump the oil to the wick. 
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taken, and for a long time cannot take, the 
place of oil. Gas is available only in cities, 
electricity is costly. Oil is the light of the 
uneducated man, by which he becomes a 
reading citizen. As he achieves emancipa- 
tion his lamp is replaced, for convenience, 
not for better light, by gas or electricity. 
But kerosene is the light of progress. And 
progress is only beginning. During the last 
two years the production of oil has increased 
enormously without meeting the demand; 
the price has risen as well as the supply. 
Standard Oil has been driven to another of 
its remarkable shifts. At this writing, to 
meet the increased needs of the refineries at 
Hunter’s Point, New York, and Bayonne, 
N. J., oil is being pumped ‘‘ without change" 
from the Kansas oil fields, half across the 
continent. It passes smack through the 
back yard of the Chicago refinery, the 
largest in the world. Six months ago 
engineers believed the feat impossible. 


II 


Since the introduction of the bright light, 
each of our expositions and one of those 
abroad has exploited a new method of light- 
ing; a fair indication of the way we have 
maintained our lead in illumination. The 
Centennial Exposition was characterized by 
the arc light. The Chicago Exposition was 
lighted with electric incandescents, which 
replaced the arc for the first time as an out- 
door light. Atlanta produced the perfected 
Welsbach, Nashville the acetylene light. 
Omaha returned to kerosene with the Kitson 
light, which burned oil under pressure in a 
Welsbach mantle. At the Paris Exposition 
appeared the Nernst light, an incandescent 
without a vacuum, formed by |a glowing 
cylinder of magnesia and zirconia. Buffalo 
introduced the osmium and Portland the 
tantalum light, in which the carbon filament 
of the ordinary incandescent is replaced by a 
wire of metallic osmium or tantalum. St. 
Louis showed no new illuminant but did 
bring forward radium. 

Radium itself is not likely ever to be a 
direct source of light—its illuminant inten- 
sity is much too low—but it served an invalu- 
able purpose in the history of illumination. 
It made the public for the first time aware 
of the two warring principles of light, glare 
and glow. It advertised the idea of illumina- 
tion by glowing surfaces instead of by glar- 
ing points. 

In illumination as in other lines of human 
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activity, there is a kind of progress beside 
which the contributions of particular men 
are almost childish, a tide in which indi. 
vidual impulses are no more than waves. 
This tide radium lifted from the subcon- 
sciousness to the consciousness of the public. 
It revealed the fact that there had been 
growing, gradually and without recognition, 
a demand for light from radiant surfaces 
instead of from brilliant points, a rebellion 
against the intensity of the kerosene flame 
and the torture of the arc light. Radium 
kindled this rebellion into open revolt. 

The trend of illumination, as well as the 
invention of new lights, may best be traced 
through the expositions, the business of 
which is to inform the public of the latest 
tendencies of civilization. Mention should 
be made first, however, of gas, which ante- 
dated both expositions and kerosene, a 
smoky, wavering flame such as you can get 
by unscrewing the jet from a fixture and 
holding a match to the open pipe. The jet, 
by which two fine currents of gas are forced 
together and flattened into a fan, produced 
a bright light, as did the chimney, by bring- 
ing a greater Supply of oxygen in contact 
with a smaller supply of fuel. But though 
the jet followed the chimney, its light was 
inferior. The gas flame is more intense and 
glaring than the oil flame, and (because even 
pressure in a gas pipe is impossible) it is not 
nearly as steady. 

The arc lights of the Centennial were a 
further retrogression. Their intensity was 
painful; they were all glare and no glow. 
They emphasized the darkness around them 
instead of softening it. And their violet 
tinge aroused a constant protest from the 
eye. The violet waves are the most perish- 
able of the constituents of light. They are 
the first to be absorbed by the refracting 
medium; even glass absorbs them; so does 
air. Sunlight, which developed the human 
eye practically without competition until 
1850, reaches it shorn of most of its violet 
rays by the atmosphere—yellowed, so that 
the eye has a constitutional preference for 
yellow, and aversion for violet light. The 
retinal capacity for violet has been weakened 
by disuse so that we really see less clearly by 
a violet light than by a yellow light of equal 
power. Moreover, the violet light of equal 
power is actually, so to speak, the weaker, 
for many of its preponderant rays are ab- 
sorbed by glass and air on their way to the 
eye, while the yellow reaches the eye intact. 


Photograph by Arthur Hewitt, 


' New York's *' Flatiron ” Building at Night 


In a night photograph such as this, the exposure 1s necessarily a long one, and it ts inter- 
esting to note that the headlights o cdl eigen, ^ trolley cars have lefta streak across the plate 


while there is no sien of the cars themselves. Furthermore the automobile which ran up Broad- 
way and stopped at the Flatiron building must have had strong lights to leave the impression it did, 
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The preference of glow to glare is simi- 
larly due to the structure of the eye. Up to 
1850 the only offensive light was the direct 
sun. Whatever she may have done for the 
eagle, nature shirked her plain duty of ad- 
justing the human eye to direct sunlight ; 
she merely protected it with a lid. And since 
offensive lights became common, she has 
taught the eye not to endure but only to 
dodge them. The same amount of light is 
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which were thought remarkable. Fire- 
works, alas, have lost their charm. Our 
children do not love them as we loved them 
in childhood. More brilliant than ever, they 
seem less so. The eye, accustomed to the 
subtle and beautiful illumination achieved 
in the last decade, finds tawdry thered and 
blue sparks that once delighted it. 

Despite the retrogression from oil to gas, 
from gas to arc, the instinct of the race, 


An example of the illumination at the Portland Exposition 


more grateful in a broad, evenly distributed 
glow than in a single brilliant point, for the 
same reason that a heavier weight is easier 
to lift with all the muscles of arms, back 
and legs working together than with one 
finger. Light from one point is focused to 
one point in the back of the eye, and the 
strain of meeting its entire intensity falls 
upon a single rod or ** cone“ of the re- 
tina. The same amount of light from a broad 
surface is distributed over a wide tract of 
the retina, no part of which is overstrained. 

The only illuminations worthy of the 
name at the Centennial were the fireworks, 


urged by the tortured retina, was already 
groping its way towards the glowing surface. 
Those who could afford the most brilliant 
atrocities of glare reverted again and again to 
the candelabrum, an aged, smokey, smelly 
device that yet distributed thirty candle- 
power over thirty points instead of gathering 
them into one. To distribute the light and 
lessen the glare, gas flames and arc lamps 
were surrounded with ground glass. The 
attempt was primitive: it softened the light 
by weakening it, distributed one-half and 
absorbed the other; but it expressed the 
craving for glow years before the advent of 
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the man with whom this craving became 
conscious. 

While Edison was perfecting the incandes- 
cent light he was doing a greater service for 
illumination in the training of Luther 
Stieringer. Like his master, Stieringer was 
a genius, full of brilliant, daring concep- 
tions; unlike his master, a creative artist, 
compelled by a keen sense of beauty. Un- 
like his master, he could not follow out his 
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lighted all the American Expositions, and 
lit each better than the last. At Atlanta, he 
developed the idea of using water as a 
reflector, which he had suggested in Chicago, 
till the lagoons of the Exposition were all 
aglow. And hecontinued hiseffort for even, 
thorough distribution of light, cut down the 
size of his incandescents and increased their 
number. At Nashville he weakened them 
and multiplied them again. Here he con- 
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A detail from the Tower of Light at Buffalo—a triumph of light painting 


conceptions into all the details ot applica- 
tion, but depended for the execution of his 
half-shaped schemes on the collaboration of 
a gifted young executive, Henry Rustin. 
Stieringer was called to light the Chicago 
Exposition. No one who saw the illumina- 
tion of the Court of Honor will forget the 
impression it made. It was a totally new 
thing, an achievement of startling progress 
and promise. The light that the Centennial 
had concentrated into violet glares was 
softly distributed in yellow incandescents. 
From that time till his death Stieringer 


ceived the idea of light harmony. He would 
not allow two kinds of light, of clashing color 
or discordant intensity, such as the arc and 
the incandescent, in the same vista. 

At Omaha he refined on this idea to the 
point of refusing to admit two incan- 
descents of different voltage in one vista. 
And at this point he turned from the method 
of lighting that had been in use since the 
first ape- man kindled the first fire to a 
totally new one. He began to show things, 
not lights; to do, not lighting, but light- 
painting. He hid his lights and threw their 
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A Vista at the St. 


Illumination at this Fair showed no advance, 
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Louis Exposition 


but here public attention was focusea on ta- 


dium which is a great factor in driving home the distinction between glow and glare illumination. 


radiance on the buildings, bringing out their 
architectural ornament in bold relief, or 
painting them luminously in broad washes 
of white and black. At the Philadelphia 
Export Exposition, of 1899, his next effort, 
he gave up lighting altogether and did 
nothing but paint buildings with lights. 
Then he went to Paris, to see the most 
artistic of nations light its great exposition 
of 1900. He turned away in regret. Light- 
ing was not one of the things they do better 
in France. France, as we noted, was short 
of kerosene. Her trades were still taught by 
apprenticeship. Her artists were the fore- 
most, her artisans the hindmost of the world. 
Her exposition buildings were covered with 
exquisite mural paintings, and lit with primi- 
tive barbarism. Lights of different colors 
and intensities glared and fought in every 
vista. The crowning glory of the illumina- 
tion, the great Chateau d'Eau, reverted to 
the primitive simplicity of the magic lantern. 
It was a transparency, lit from within. 
stieringer returned to the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo to teach the world a 
lesson in lighting. On the shifting fountains 
he threw subtly blending lights that made 
the Chateau d'Eau look like the colored 
bottles in the chemist's window. On the 
buildings he used lights of four candle 
power, mere glow-worm sparks, by thou- 
sands and thousands, all hidden. The 
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buildings themselves lit the exposition. 
They rose against the sky, great glowing 
masses of chiaroscuro—luminous architec- 
ture—music not quite frozen. 

The Tower of Light was his masterpiece. 
While its lights were slowly turned on and 
it became gradually visible in its soft radi- 
ance, thousands every night stood rapt, or 
cheered themselves hoarse, in a spontaneous 
enthusiasm, a vague delight, that they could 
not explain. Unconsciously they were ex- 
pressing the triumph of the new principle, 
the deliverance of the eye from the bondage 
of glare. 

Then Stieringer died. 

Rustin, worn out by the Pan-American 
Exposition, fled to a milder climate with 
tuberculosis, and when the St. Louis Expo- 
sition, with its vastly increased vistas and 
perspectives, called into existence new prob- 
lems in lighting, to which the old methods 
were inadequate, there was no one to meet 
them. St. Louis lapsed into bright point 
lighting, and Portland, though its vistas 
were smaller and some of its details, like the 
one illustrated, excellent, was not on the 
whole an advance. 

But St. Louis atoned by focusing public 
attention on radium, which is continuing the 
work which Stieringer laid down, educating 
the public in the principle of glow. 'The de- 
mand for glow lighting is safely established; 


Glow illumination at Buffalo 


Buffalo marked the culmination of Stieringer's 
genius in the evolution of the glow principle. 


its fulfilment is now a mere matter of time. 

Rated progressively at their glow value, 
from low value to high, the lights in use 
to-day rank about as follows: Acetylene, 
arc, gas, candle, incandescent, Welsbach, 
Nernst, oil, osmium, tantalum and 
Hewitt. The acetylene light is even more 
glaring indoors than the arc light outdoors. 
Gas is handicapped by its unsteadiness. 
The incandescent is steady, but its light is 
concentrated in a fine thread. The Wels- 
bach has a large radiant surface, but is ham- 
pered by its leaning towards violet, and by 
the unsteadiness of its feed. It varies less 
than the common gas flame, but perceptibly. 
The Nernst light has a glowing surface like 
the Welsbach, but its glow is more intense 
than most glares. So far it has been bear- 
able only when surrounded with ground 
glass. 

The oil lamp, yellow, steady and fairly 
soft, is still the supreme reading light in 
general use, but the osmium and tantalum 
incandescents threaten its supremacy. The 
osmium looks like the ordinary incandes- 
cent, but uses a much lower voltage and 
gives a much softer and more economical 
light. The tantalum light, instead of a sim- 
ple filament, has a network of wire as fine as 
150 spool cotton, strung from little hooks in 
the bulb. The number of the wires, and 
their almost invisible fineness, give the effect 
of a soft glow through a large portion of the 


bulb. If this apparent glowing surface can 
be extended, if the wires can be stretched 
close together from end to end of a two-foot 
tube, the tantalum light has great possibili- 
ties. It is one of the three present lighting 
principles that give any promise of contain- 
ing the germ of the light of the future. 

The second and best known of these is the 
Hewitt light. At the moment when Stierin- 
ger was reaching his zenith in the Tower of 
Light, Peter Cooper Hewitt, the gifted son 
of Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, suc- 
ceeded in making mercury vapor in a sealed 
glass tube incandescent under the electric 
current. He did for electricity what the 
Welsbach did for gas, but to a far greater 
degree, for his yard or more of soft blue light 
is the largest and mildest glowing surface 
yet produced, except by reflection. Its 
present drawback is its ghastly color. But 
that this will be overcome is as certain as 
that petroleum would be produced in bulk 
when Kier’s lamp had appeared. The de- 
mand for a mercury vapor light of agreeable 
color is so intense as to make the supply, 
sooner or later, and probably sooner, a 
certainty. 

Buffalo, 1901, marked the beginning of 
what promises to be the great conflict in 
glow illumination: Hewitts’ principle 
against Stieringer’s. It is almost incredible 
that any direct light should ever be spread 
as softly over as wide a surface as Stier- 
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Samuel Kier 


He first put the chimney round a petroleum 
wick and made universal education possible. 


inger's painted light. And Stieringer's prin- 
ciple has already been applied to interior 
illumination. The café of the Adams House 
in Boston is lit by a domed ceiling that glows 
gently and evenly with the reflected light of 
hundreds of invisible incandescent bulbs 
hidden around its base. In the great blue 
dome of the great pillared reading-room of 
Columbia University Library—the noblest 
educational building in the country—hangs 
what is locally known as ‘‘the mothball," 
a huge globe of ground glass. It is perhaps 
a hundred feet above the floor, yet at night, 
when four calcium lights are turned on it, 
its subdued, reflected radiance fills the whole 
hall. 

These are probably not the only rooms lit 
(like the philosopher's lamp) by reflection 
and thev certainly do not say the last word 
for reflected light. The trouble with light- 
painting is its wastefulness. Like the 
ground glass around the arc lamp, it ab- 
sorbs half the light in distributing the other 
half. But the recent investigation and dis- 
coveries of radio-active and radio-responsive 
substances suggest a remedy with which 


Luther Slieringer 

He abandoned illumination by points of brilliant inten- 

sity for light painting by even distribution of glow. 
experiments are already being made. Sup- 
pose in the future we coat our walls and 
ceilings with phosphorescent, radio-respon- 
sive substances, capable of reflecting, in a 
modified form, as much light as they 
receive; barium sulphide, calcium sulphide, 
Williamite (a radio-responsive silicate of 
zinc) or any of a hundred others at our 
hand. In a given case, suppose we select 
from these the one that will radiate the 
quality of light most desirable under the 
special circumstances. Then let us throw 
on it from hidden recesses that one of the 
dozen lights at our command from which it 
can reflect the maximum quantity of the 
kind of light we desire. Thus, perhaps, we 
shall ultimately be able to produce at any 
time a light, the equivalent in strength, 
quality and distribution, of diffused sun- 
light; not the light of a gray day, but the 
light of a 'air day with the sun under a 
fleecy cloud, which, so far as human experi- 
ence goes, is the perfect light. The miracle 
of Joshua will be at our command; with the 
turn of a switch we shall make the sun and 
moon stand still. 
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T was twilight, and the shades 
were drawn in the room 
where Deedee’s cot stood 
like a white, iron-barred 
cage. Every sign told that 
Deedee was going to sleep. 
The most pronounced indication was Dee- 
dee herself, who stood in her crib, ram- 
pant, regardant, and wide-awake. She 
clung to the side of the crib, and trod the 
sheets into a tangled mass of white. Like 
the death of an alligator, the going to sleep 
of Deedee was a long and strenuous affair. 

Mrs. Rawson stood looking at her daugh- 
ter with reproachful eyes. It was a family 
trådition that Deedee must go to sleep 
quietly, quickly, and without any nonsense. 
Every evening, when Mrs. Rawson put the 
little white figure in the crib, she had re- 
newed hopes that the tradition would prove 
a verity ; every evening Deedee shattered 
that tradition to little bits. Ihe go-to-sleep 
hour was her glorious hour of rebellion. 
For weeks she had trampled under her 
pink feet the bed-going rules, triumphantly 
regardless of law and order. She did not 
see, looming larger and larger, and ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer each day, the 
stern and horrid form of the Spank ! 
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It had been decided, in family conclave, 
that Deedee was old enough to be punished 
by the laying on of hands. It was decided 
at a time when Deedee was not in 
the room, and everyone had been very 
stern about it. People could be stern 
about Deedee when she was not there. 
When she appeared, they had to stop 
being stern, and kiss her. 

Deedee was twenty-two months old, and 
ninety-eight per cent. pure sweetness. En- 
vious neighbor mothers said her short, 
curly hair, was tow-colored, which was not 
true, Everyone admitted that her eyes 
were like round bits of blue sky. It was 
clear that she had inherited the sweetness 
from her mother; equally clear that the 
two per cent. of unadulterated stubborn- 
ness came from her father. He said so 
himself. But he did not believe it. 

Deedee was beginning to be a person. 
She could say what she wanted, and some- 
times people could understand her. It 
was quite time, everyone agreed, that her 
education should begin. If she was to 
grow up into a noble, sincere womanhood, 
she must be properly started. Only the 
night before the day of the spank Mrs. 
Rawson had begun her religious education. 
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“ Papa, kiss,” she cooed. 


THE DAY OF SPANK 


Standing at her mother’s knee,—for Dee- 
dee would not kneel to God or man,—she 
had repeated :— 
‘s Nowee-laim-downee-seep, 
Padee-o-so-tee.'' 


Which the most dense person would rec- 
ognize as :— 
Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. " 


As a first attempt, it was a grand success, 
except that she did not, as she had stated, 
«lay me down to sleep. On the contrary, 
she stood upright in her crib for an hour, 
calling for ** Mamie," the meaning of 
which was, that she wished to be rocked, 
and to have ** Mary Had a Little Lamb ” 
sung to her. 

The day of the spank had opened inaus- 
piciously. When Deedee awoke, at five 
o'clock in the morning, the rain was falling 
in torrents, which presaged a day indoors, 
and to begin with, she stood in her crib 
and called for laim. 

Mrs. Rawson awakened slowly to a con- 
sciousness that Deedee was slowly but reg- 
ularly repeating the word, and she sat up 
in bed and thought. Laim“ was a new 
word, of unknown meaning, but, whatever 
it was, Deedee wanted it. She insisted on 
having it. It was evident that nothing but 
claim would satisfy her. 

Mrs. Rawson studied the word deeply. 
It did not suggest anything to eat or drink. 
It had no apparent relation to any toy, 
game, song, person or thing. She awakened 
Mr. Rawson, who sat up in bed with a 
sigh. Deedee watched him expectantly. 

Laim, Deedee?’’ he asked, and she 
smiled brilliantly. 

** Papa, laim !’’ she repeated. 

“Laim!” she said, thoughtfully, 
‘Laim !” 

He looked about the room and at the 
ceiling ; he wrinkled his brow, and craned 
his neck to look into the next room. 

“I give it up, he said. Perhaps her 
grandfather would know. Maybe it is 
something he taught her.’’ 

They lifted Deedee from her crib, and 
set her on the floor, and she pattered out 
of the room and down the hal. They 
could hear her demanding ‘‘laim’’ of her 
grandfather, and his puzzled replies. 

“Laim, birdy? What is it? Say it 
again, Deedee. Laim? Daddy doesn’t 
know what you want, Deedee."' 
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Neither did Uncle Ed. Nobody knew 
but Deedee, and she wanted it so very 
badly. She came back and stood by her 
mother’s bed and pleaded for it. 

It was a hard day for Mrs. Rawson, 
Monday and wash day, so Deedee could 
not bother Katie in the kitchen, and rain- 
ing. Deedee wandered through the rooms 
disconsolately only to return to her 
mother’s knee and ask for ‘‘laim.’’ She 
refused her toys, she would not sew with 
a pin, she would not sit at the desk and 
write, she would not look at the photo- 
graph book. Worse than all she would 
not keep still a minute. By noon Mrs. 
Rawson had a headache. By twilight she 
had ‘‘ Nerves,’’ and now she stood look- 
ing at her daughter with reproachful eyes. 
Deedee had repeated the unknown word 
ten thousand times, and stood in her crib 
clamoring for ‘‘laim’’ as insistently as 
ever. 

As Wellington, at Waterloo, prayed for 
night or Bliicher, Mrs. Rawson longed for 
the angel of sleep or Mr. Rawson. It was 
Mr. Rawson that came. He entered the 
house, wet and disgusted, with his trousers 
clinging to his legs in mud bedraggled 
disrepute, and dropped his soaking hat and 
umbrella into a corner with the reckless- 
ness of atired man and fell into a chair 
in an abandonment of weariness. He 
breathed a long breath of thankfulness that 
a hard day was ended. 

“John”? came the voice óf his wife, 
** come in here and see if you can do any- 
thing with Edith. I have worked with 
her all day and I am utterly worn out. 

** Oh, plague!" he muttered. He sat 
a moment fingering the arm of his chair, 
and then drew himself to his feet and 
walked into the bedroom. 

** What is it?’ he asked, almost harshly, 
and Mrs. Rawson’s eyes filled with tears. 

“I can’t do anything with her, she 
exclaimed. ‘‘She won't go to sleep. She 
has been dreadful all day. I can’t stand 
it another minute. 

She threw herself on the bed and 
covered her face with her hands, She was 
weeping. 

Mr. Rawson frowned. 

Deedee looked up at him sweetly. 

** Papa, laim,’’ she said. 

** No!” he replied, ** No laim, Deedee. 
Lie down and go to sleep like a good girl. 
Papa'll fix your pillow nice. 
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He beat up her pillow and turned it 
over, and drew the sheets straight. Then 
he took the baby and laid her gently down. 
She smiled and cuddled into the pillow. 

** Oh, what a nice bed!’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘Isn’t it a nice bed, Deedee ?”’ 

** Nice bed, she repeated. 

** Shall I cover your feet? he asked. 

** Feet cov,’’ she said, eagerly. 

He spread the sheet over her feet. 

„Shut your eyes," he said in gentle 
warning, and her eyes closed so tightly 
that the lids wrinkled. 

„Now, good night, 
called. 

** Night, pa—pa!’’ she cooed. 

Mr. Rawson stole quietly from the room, 
and dropped cautiously but gratefully into 
his easy chair again, He leaned back 
and smiled grimly. Women, he thought 
lacked the necessary tact to handle chil- 
dren, or had contagious nerves. How 
easily a man could— 

„Papa, laim!’’ 

The clear voice of Deedee cut his re- 
flections into two pieces. In two strides 
he was in the bedroom. PUER was 
standing in the crib. 

„Papa, laim!’ she inquired 8 

** No?’ he said, sternly, ** No laim!“ 

** Papa, laim!“ ‘she demanded. 

** No?" he said in a tone that froze her 
smile into soberness, She looked at him 
doubtful. Her pink and white chin 
puckered ready for a cry. 

„Papa, laim, laim!’’ she pleaded. 

He bent over her and forcibly laid her 
head upon her pillow. 

** Decdee!’’ he said in a voice that was 
new and unknown to her, **Go to sleep! 
Be quiet! Stop this instant, or I—zwz// 
Spank you!” 

In heaven, I suppose, the angels con- 
tinued to sing joyfully. Somewhere in the 
West, no doubt, the sun shone gaily down 
upon nodding, care-free blossoms. Even 
in the next block, it is possible some good 
baby was being snuggled in a smiling 
mother's arms. But, to Deedee, lying in 
a corner of her crib, the world had grown 
a milion years older in a single instant. 
Her sweetly pleasant world had become a 
world of harsh words and cruelfaces. Her 
mamma dear wore a mask of unfeeling cold- 
ness. Her papa dear stood towering above 
her, a giant of wrath, brandishing a terrible 
mysterious weapon, the verb to spank,” 


Deedee,’’ he 
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Her friends, her playmates, her lovers, 
the providers of her joy, had hardened 
into avengers. She was alone in the world 
of bludgeons. 

She lay a minute palpitating, while her 
chin trembled piteously. What was to be 
done when her parents vanished and these 
strange, harsh people stood in their places? 

She crept to the foot of the crib, where 
her father still stood, and standing up- 
right, clasped his arm in her embrace. 

** Pa-pah!’’ she said, longingly. 

Gently but very firmly he laid her once 
more on her pillow. 

** Edith," he said, in the hard voice 
that she did not know, Lie still and go 
to sleep. Letus have nomoreofthis. Go 
to sleep!" 

From the dining-room came the tinkle 
of the dinner bell. He helped Mrs. Raw- 
son to arise, and they went away and left 
Deedee alone in the dark. 

Mr. Rawson ate his soup in silence. It 
was impossible to be lively under the cir- 
cumstances, Even Uncle Ed said noth- 
ing, and Grandpa did not feel called upon 
to begin the conversation. With the meat 
the silence became intolerable. Uncle Ed 
ventured to speak. 

„When I was a kid, he said, lightly, 
I used to be spanked with a six inch 
plank.’’ 

* Edward !’? exclaimed Mrs. Rawson. 
„How can you say such a thing! 

It did me good," he averred. ‘‘ You 
can't begin too young. We all have some 
of the devil in us, and the only way to get 
it out is to pound it out. 

Mrs. Rawson laid down her fork, and 
her eyelids trembled. 

„Cut that out, Ed," suggested Mr. 
Rawson, ‘‘ Kitty has the nerves, to-night ; 
the subject is unpopular.“ 

** I think she is going to be good, now, 
said Grandpa, ‘‘she seems quiet enough. 
She must have gone to sleep.’’ 

** [ certainly do hope so, Mrs. Rawson 
said, ** I never had such a day with her.’’ 

* Mamma, laim!’’ came the little voice 
from the bedroom. 

* [ met Cranforth to-day, Kitty,’’ said 
Mr. Rawson. 

** Mamma, 
called Deedee. 

„He asked to be remembered to you, 
continued Mr. Rawson. „He was with 
May Wilson, —’’ 


lim! Mamma, laim!” 


THE DAY OF SPANK 


From the bedroom came a low, nerve- 
racking wail :— 

‘¢Mamma, laim! Papa, laim!’’ 

It grew in volume. It became a genuine 
cry, punctuated by the call for **laim. ” 

Mrs. Rawson glanced at her husband 
despairingly. He caught the glance and 
dropped his eyes to his plate. 

J shall spank her when I am through 
with my dinner, he said. There is no 
. other way.’’ 

There was little said during the balance 
ofthe meal It was a very solemn occasion. 
They were thinking of Deedee. There 
was no doubt that the psychological mo- 
ment had come. The crime and the pun- 
ishment were properly balanced. 

Now, or never, was the time to spank, 
but the Rawsons were a ridiculously tender- 
hearted family, and, as the dinner wore 
away, the spanking of Deedee became a 
monstrous event in their minds. It loomed 
huge and epoch-making above tea pots and 
puddings, taking an importance equal to 
the destruction of the world or the change 
of a dynasty. 

When they arose, it was with a solemnity 
befitting the occasion, and they marched to 
the front room as a jury bringing in a death 
sentence files into the court room. 

Deedee still cried for **laim."' 

The four seated themselves, and looked 
gloomily at the carpet. Mr. Rawson 
opened his mouth, gulped twice, and 
closed it again. Uncle Edward tapped the 
carpet with his toe. Grandpa looked 
somber. 

** Well?" said Mrs. Rawson, at length. 
Mr. Rawson avoided her eye. He looked 
out of the window. He arose and stood 
by the window, putting his hands deep in 
his trousers pockets. 

„If you are going to—’’ said Mrs. 
Rawson. ‘‘If not—" 

Deedee was becoming quite unbearable. 
Presently the neighbors might come to 
complain. 

Mr. Rawson turned and walked slowly 
toward the bedroom. The three other 
adults sat grimly. As he parted the cur- 
tains, Mrs. Rawson sprang across the room 
and caught his arm. 

** Frank !'' she cried, eagerly, ** You 
won't be too severe? You won't get 
angry, and hurt her?“ 

‘ If you want to spank her, do so. If 
you want me to spank her, do not inter- 
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fere." He shook off her arm, and she 
went back to her chair, weeping. 

Mr. Rawson entered the bedroom. 
Deedee paused in her crying. In the 
half-light, he could see her standing in the 
crib He put out his hand to take her, 
and she clung to it. 

Papa, laim !'' she pleaded. 

“ Edith,” he said, hoarsely, ** you have 
been naughty. Papa told you to go to 
sleep, and mamma told you to go sleep. 
When we tell you to go to sleep, you must 
go to sleep. Now, this is the last time I'll tell 
you. Will you lie down and go to sleep? 

** Papa, laim !"' she said, impatiently. 

He compressed his lips, and, lifting her, 
laid her in the bed, face downward, and 
held her there. She struggled and yelled. 

„Be quiet ! " he said, be quiet, or 
papa will spank you!“ 

She uttered one long drawn wail of 
«Laim !” 

He sighed deeply, and raised his right 
hand. Let us please go back to the other 
room. 

Three Rawsons sat there with drawn 
faces, their hands pressed over their ears. 
There came, even through those coverings, 
the sound of a dozen short, sharp claps 
and a series of quick cries, and then 
silence, broken only by the great sobs of 
the little girl in the next room, —sobs that 
rent their way out, shaking the little body 
until the crib rattled. They grew weaker 
and weaker, and farther apart, and Mr. 
Rawson stole quietly out of the bedroom, 
wiping his face with his handkerchief. 

“I think she will be good now, said 
Grandpa gently. 

The baby, shocked and surprised, lay 
on the pillow thinking, as much as a baby 
could think. Something cruel and un- 
looked for had happened to her. Her par- 
ents had turned cruel. She had no one 
to love-up to in the nursery. She had 
been hurt. Papa, dear, had hurt her, be- 
cause she cried for laim.'' 

** hope she will, said Mrs. Rawson in 
reply to Grandpa, and at that moment, 
from the bedroom, came Deedee's voice. 

„Papa!“ it pleaded. 

Mr. Rawson jumped from his chair. 
Evidently that child needed— 

„Papa, kiss!“ pleaded Deedee softly. 

They all kissed her. They hugged her 
until she gasped for breath, and she smiled 
at them all and forgave them all, even 
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while the sobs came occasionally to shatter 
her smile. 

„Isn't she a dear, dear baby?“ cried 
Mrs. Rawson. ‘ Poor little thing!“ 

When they had loved her enough to 
counteract all the salutary effects of the 
spank, Mrs. Rawson drove them out. 

„Come, dear," she said to Deedee, 
say your prayers. Mamma forgot.“ 

Deedee joyously pressed against her 
mother’s knee. 

** Now I,’’ prompted Mrs. Rawson. 
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** Now-er,’’ repeated Deedee. 

„Lay me, said Mrs. Rawson. 

Laim, echoed Deedee with satisfac- 
tion, and wondered why all her family sud- 
denly shouted, ** Laim,’’ and laughed and 
crowded around her again, and kissed and 
kissed her. 

** Poor baby!" said Mrs. Rawson. ** To 
be spanked for wanting to say her prayers!" 

* By George!’’ said Uncle Edward. 
** Talk about your martyrs! She beats the 
whole bunch.“ 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—COoNTINUED. 


See ENTWORTH stood at the 

aide, ZAG open window of the library 
wom watching Michael. 
B. Michael was lying on a 
deck chair on the terrace 
playing with a puppy. His 
face was losing a certain gray drawn look 
which it had worn since he had left 
prison. He looked more like himself since 
his hair had had time to grow. Wentworth 
felt that he ought to be reassured about 
him, but a vague anxiety harassed him. 

Do you sleep better?" said Wentworth. 
He had not forgotten those first nights at 
Venice when Michael's feeble step had 
dragged itself to and fro in the next room 
half the night. 

“I sleep like a top. I’m asleep half the 
time." 

*" You are much better the last few days." 

„Oh, Pm all right." 

"All Hampshire has been to call I 
knew you would be bored, so I did not let 
them disturb you." 

„Thanks.“ 


“Is there anyone you would like to see?“ 
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"No one that I know of," he said. 

No one at all?” 

Michael made a mental effort which did 
not escape Wentworth. 

“I should like very much to see—pres- 
ently—if it could be done——” 

"Yes," said Wentworth eagerly. “Of 
course it can be done, my dear boy. You 
would like to see—— 7“ 

“Doctor Filippi,” said Michael, looking 
deprecatingly at Wentworth. He was so 
good to me. And I am accustomed to 
seeing him. I miss him all the time. I 
wonder whether you would let him come 
and stay here for his holiday. He generally 
takes it in June. And—let me see—it’s 
May now, isn't it?" 

Wentworth's heart contracted with jeal- 
ousy and disappointment. The jealousy 
was of the doctor, the disappointment was 
about Fay. The larger of the two emotions 
was jealousy. 

“You have sent Doctor Filippi a very 
handsome present," he said coldly. “I 
chose it for you, a silver salver. And you 
know I don’t think he would care to 
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come here. No doubt he has his own 
friends. You must remember a man like 
that is poor. It would be putting him to 
expense." 

Michael did not answer. 

“I hoped there was someone else, some- 
one very dear to me, and a devoted friend 
of yours whom you might like to see again." 

“I could send him a cheque. He need 
not be at any expense," said Michael in a 


low voice. His exhausted mind, slower to: 
move than ever, had not left the subject of 


Doctor Filippi. His brother's last remark 
had not penetrated to it. 

Wentworth became scarlet. He made an 
impatient movement. Then part of the 
sense of his brothers last words tardily 
reached Michael's blurred faculties. 

* An old friend of mine,” he said, vaguely 
flurried. ‘‘ What old friend?“ 

“Fay,” said Wentworth, biting his lip. 
“Have you forgotten Fay entirely? How 
she tried to save you, how she grieved for 
you? Her great goodness to you? And 
what she is to me?” 

“No,” said Michael. “No. I don’t TA 
get. Her goodness to me. How she tried 
to save me. Just so. Just so. I don't forget.“ 

* Won't you see her? She and Magdalen 
are driving over here this morning. Vou 
need not see Magdalen unless you like.“ 

“I should like. She is going to be married 
too, isn't she? I feel as if I had heard 
someone say so.” 

* Yes, to Lossiemouth, the engagement 
has ‘ust been announced. You remember 
him as Everard Constable, a touchy, ill 
conditioned cantankerous brute if ever 
there was one, who does not care a straw 
for any one but himself. I can’t think what 
she sees in him. But an earl’s an earl. 
I always forget that. I have lived so much 
apart from the world and its sordid motives 
and love of wealth and rank that it is always 
a shock and a surprise when I come in con- 
tact with its way of looking at things. I 
never liked Magdalen. I always considered 
her superficial. But I never thought her 
mercenary—till now. But Fay——" 

“I will see hert oo, said Michael. Ves, 
of course. I somehow thought of Fay as 
—as—but my mind gets so confused—as 
at a great distance, quite removed all this 
time. Hundreds and hundreds of miles 
away in England. Left Italy for good.” 

* My dear boy, she is living at Priesthope, 
four miles off. I've told you so over and 
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over again. I go and see her every day." 

“Yes, at Priesthope, of course. Four 
miles. I know the way." 

Wentworth looked with perplexity at 
Michael's thin profile. The doctor had 
most solemnly assured him that his mind 
was only muffled and deadened by his 
physical weakness. But it sometimes 
seemed to Wentworth as if his brother's 
brain were softening. 

A great tenderness welled up in his heart, 
the old, old protective tenderness of many 
years. He put his strong brown hand on 
his brother’s emaciated once beautiful hand, 
now disfigured by coarse labor, and scarred 
and discolored at the wrist. 

* Get well, Michael,” he said huskily. 

Michael's hand trembled a little, seemed 
to shrink involuntarily. 

Then a servant appeared suddenly com- 
ing towards them across the grass, and 
Wentworth took back his hand instantly. 

“The Duchess di Colle Alto and Miss 
Bellaire are in the library." 

„Are you quite sure that you really wish 
to see them—that it will not tire you?" 

„Quite sure." 

“I will bring them out.” 

"No. Send one at a time. Fay first.” 

And so they met again at last, those two 
who had been lovers once. She looked 
long at the man she had broken. He was 
worn down to the last verge of exhaustion, 
barely more than a shadow in the suave 
sunshine. She would hardly have recog- 
nised him if it had not been for the tranquil 
steady eyes, and the grave smile. They 
were all that was left of him, of the Michael 
she had known. The rest was unfamiliar, 
repellant. And his hands! His hands were 
dreadful. Oh! if only she had known he 
was going to look like that she would neve: 
have come. Never, never! Fay expe- 
rienced the same unspeakable horror and 
repugnance, as if walking in long daisy- 
starred grass, she had suddenly stumbled 
against and nearly fallen over a dead body. 

The color ebbed out of her face and lips. 
She stood before him without a word, 
shrinking, transfixed. 

He looked long at her, the woman for 
whom he had been content to suffer, that 
he might keep suffering from her. Fay’s 
self torture, her protracted anguish, her 
coward misery, these were written as it 
were, anew in her pallid face. They had 
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been partially effaced during the heedless 
happiness of the last few weeks, but the 
sudden shock of Michael’s presence drew 
in again afresh with a cruel pencil, the 
haggard lines of remorse and despair. 

He had not been able to shield her from 
pain after all. 

“Oh Fay,!" he said below his breath. 
“How you have suffered.“ 

No one knows what it has been, she 
said hoarsely, sinking into a chair, trembling 
too much to stand. “I could not live 
through it again. I couldn't bear it, and I 
had to bear it.” 

“You will never have to bear it again," 
he said with compassion. *'It is over and 
done with. You are going to be happy 
now." 

‘“ You have suffered too." 

„Not like you. It has been worst for 
you. I never guessed that you had felt 
my imprisonment so much as I see now by 
your face you have." 

“Not have felt it! Not have suffered 
from it!” said Fay amazed. Michael, 
how could I help grieving day and night 
over it?” 

Michael was silent. Though his body 
and mind were half dead, his spirit was 
alive and clear, moving swiftly where the 
spent mind could not follow. 

"How could I help breaking my heart 
over the thought of you in prison?" said 
Fay again. 

"I knew you would rejoice when I was 
set free," he said tranquilly, smiling at her. 
„Ah! Here are Magdalen and Wentworth. 
How radiant she looks." 

When Magdalen and Fay had departed, 
and Wentworth had seen them to the car- 
riage, he came backandsat down by Michael. 

„Not over-tired?" he said. 

“Not in the least.“ 

"She was looking a little pale to-day." 
It was obvious that he wished to talk about 
Fay. 

„She is more beautiful than ever.“ 

Isn't she!” said the afhanced lover ex- 
pansively. ‘‘But it isn’t her beauty I love 
most, it is her character. She is so feminine, 
so receptive, so appreciative of the deeper 
side of life, so absolutely devoted. Her 
heart has been awakened for the first time, 
Michael. She has, I feel sure, never been 
loved before as I love her." 

"I imagine not." 

“I can't believe she ever cared for the 
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Duke. I saw him once, and he gave me 
the impression of a very cold-blooded indi- 
vidual." 

“I don’t think he was cold-blooded.” 

“Evidently not the kind of man capable 
of drawing the best put of a woman like 
Fay.” 

„Perhaps not.’ 

Mou used to see a good deal of them in 
Rome before —while you were attaché 
there. Did you gather that it was a happy 
marriage, a true union?“ 

“It will be my object to guard Fay from 
the slightest touch of pain in the future." 

“It is sometimes difficult to guard peo- 
ple," said Michael to himself. 

“I hope some day," Wentworth went on 
shyly, coloring under his tan, your turn 
may come, that you may meet the right 
woman, and feel as I do now. It will be 
a revelation to you. I am afraid it may 
seem exaggerated in a person like myself, 
who am essentially a man's man. But 
some day you will understand, and you will 
find, as I have done, that love is not just 
slothfully accepting a woman's lavished 
devotion." 

Indeed!“ 

“No, Michael, believe me, it is some- 
thing far greater. It is living not only for 
self, but as for her sake. To take trouble 
to win the smile of the one we love, to gladly 
forego one’s momentary pleasures, one’s 


convenience, in order to serve her. That 
is the best reward of life.” 
Michael’s eyes filled with tears. He felt 


a hundred years older than Wentworth at 
that moment. A tender pained compassion 
welled up within him. And with it came 
a new protective comprehension of the man 
beside him who had cherished him from 
his childhood onwards. 

He put out his hand and gripped Went- 
worth’s. 

„God bless you, Wenty," he said. 

And for a moment they who were so far 
apart seemed very near together. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


It quickly became plain to Magdalen 
that Fay's peace of mind had been shaken 
by her interview with Michael. She had 
vouchsafed no word concerning it on her 
way home. But in the days that followed 
she appeared ill at ease, and a vague and 
increasing unrest seemed to possess her. 
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Magdalen doubted whether she had as 
yet asked herself what it was that was dis- 
turbing her tranquility. But it was at any 
rate obvious that she shrank from seeing 
Michael again, and that she was at times 
dejected in Wentworth’s presence. 

Wentworth perceived the change in her, 
and attributed it to a most natural and 
pardonable jealousy of Michael to which, 
while he made the fullest allowance for it, 
he had no inclination to yield. 

Michael had for a moment seemed to take 
more interest in life after Fay’s visit, and 
although he had quickly relapsed into 
apathy, Wentworth told himself that he 
was anxious to foster this nascent interest 
by another meeting between him and Fay. 
At the same time he desired to rehearse the 
part of central figure poised between two 
great devotions which was to be his agree- 
able rôle in the future. For Michael 
would of course live with them after his 
marriage with Fay. And if there were any 
ebullitions of jealousy between Fay and 
Michael—Wentworth dwelt with com- 
placency on the possibility—he felt com- 
petent to deal with them with tact and 
magnanimity, reassuring each in turn as 
to their equal share in his affections. 

Michael at any rate showed no disincli- 
nation to meet Fay again, and even evinced 
something verging on a desire to see Magda- 
len. And presently Wentworth arranged 
to drive him over to luncheon at Priest- 
hope. 

But when the day came Wentworth 
arrived without his brother, and evidently 
out of temper. Magdalen asked if Michael 
were less well, and was curtly assured that 
he was steadily improving. The luncheon 
dragged through somehow, as under a cloud. 
Colonel Bellaire was fortunately absent on 
a visit His absence was the only silver 
lining to the cloud. Fay hardly spoke. 
Magdalen was thankful that her fiancé, 
Lord Lossiemouth, had departed the day 
before. 

After luncheon, when they were sitting 
on the terrace over their coffee, Bessie left 
them, and Magdalen was about to do the 
same when Wentworth said suddenly: 

“I left Michael with the Bishop of Lost- 
ford. That is why he is not here now. 
The Bishop is inducting the new Rector 
of Wrigly this afternoon, and he sent a wire 
this morning—he is always doing things 
at the last moment—he never considers 
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others—to say that he would call at Barford 
on his way to see Michael. Michael is his 
godson, and he has always been fond of 
him. I left them together.” 

Magdalen and Fay sipped their coffee 
in silence. 

“ Michael had been as inert and apathetic 
as usual,” continued Wentworth, sullenly, 
"until the Bishop appeared. The Bishop 
took him off into the garden, though I said 
I did not like his going out so soon after 
dressing—he was only just up—and it was 
perfectly plain they did not want me. I 
believe that was why they went out. I was 
of no account. The Bishop has always 
been like that, your friend one day, and 
oblivious of you the next. But he and 
Michael seemed to have a great deal to say 
to each other. I watched them from the 
library walking up and down. Michael 
can walk quite well when he wants to. 
Then when the victoria came round—I 
thought he would find that less fatiguing 
than the dog cart—I went to tell him that 
it was time to start, but he only stared 
vaguely at me, and the Bishop took his 
arm and said that you must excuse him for 
this once, as he did not mean to let him go 
at that moment. So I came away without 
him." 

“When I went to warn Michael that the 
carriage was there," continued Wentworth, 
" he did not see me till I was quite near— 
there was a bush between—and I could 
not help hearing him say ‘That was half 
an hour before I was arrested." 

There was an uneasy silence. 

“Tt seems," said Wentworth, with ex- 
ceeding bitterness, ‘‘that I have not Mich- 
ael’s confidence. The Bishop has it, but 
I, his only brother. Oh! no. He can talk 
to the Bishop about his imprisonment, but 
to me—not a word, not a single word. At 
first, when we were together at Venice, I 
asked him quietly about it once or twice. 
I asked him why he had never said a word 
to me about it at any time, why he had not 
confided to me at any rate that he was 
shielding the Marchesa, but I soon saw 
that the subject distressed him. He always 
became confused, and he never would reply. 
Once, since we were back at Barford when 
he seemed clearer, I asked him most earnest- 
ly to tell me one thing, whether he actually 
witnessed the murder of the Marchese by 
his wife, as she supposed, and what had 
first put it into his head to take the blame 
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on himself. But it seemed that any allusion 
to the subject exhausted and worried him. 
I said to him at last: ‘Do you still hate 
talking of it as much as ever?’ And he 
said yes.“ I could understand that, and 
from that day to this I never alluded to it 
again. But though he won’t say a word 
to me, it seems he can to others.” 

The miserable jealousy in Wentworth’s 
face touched Magdalen. 

“He knew you had strained every nerve 
to save him,” said Wentworth, turning to 
Fay. Has he ever shown his gratitude 
for what you tried to do for him?” 

" N—no," stammered Fay. 

"His imprisonment has changed his 
nature, that is what it is. He went in alive, 
and he has come out dead. He has ceased 
to care for anything or anyone. He was 
killed by inches. He was so affectionate 
asa boy. And as for my marriage, as for 
being distressed by my caring for some one 
else," resentfully, he is absolutely indif- 
ferent. You would think that Fay and I, 
the two people of all others who have done 
most for him, who have grieved most over 
him, who have shown him most affection, 
were nothing to him." 

There was a ghastly silence. 

"[ don't blame him," said Wentworth, 
with something nearer passion than he had 
ever experienced before, in which even his 
petty jealousy was momentarily extinguish- 
ed. At least I can't look at him and re- 
main angry with him. It breaks my heart 
to see him like this, so callous, so regard- 
less of all I have suffered on his account. 
I don't blame him. He is not himself. 
His brain is weakened by his poor body. 
No. The person I do blame is that accursed 
woman who allowed him to suffer for her, 
who skulked behind him for two endless 
years, who let him sacrifice his life for hers, 
who had never the courage to say the word, 
and take her crime upon herself, and get 
him out of his living grave.” 

: Fay became cold as death in the May 
sunshine. What ghost was this which was 
taking form before her? What voice was 
this, how could it be Wentworth’s voice, 
which was saying at last aloud with pas- 
sion what that other accusing voice within 
had so hoarsely, so persistently whispered 
from its cell, during the long years. Her 
brain reeled. 

“The Marchesa did repent,” said Mag- 
dalen. 
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Wentworth laughed harshly. | 

“Oh, yes! On her death-bed, in order 
to save her soul. She wanted to be right 
with the next world. But how could she 
go on, year in, year out, letting him burn 
and freeze alternately in that vile cell. 
She must have known, some one must have 
told her what his life was like. How well 
I remember Fay your saying: ‘Why does 
not the real murderer confess? How can 
he go on letting an innocent man wear out 
his life in prison, bearing the punishment 
of his horrible crime?’ How little we both 
knew. I have always supposed the assassin 
was a man, a common criminal of the lowest 
order. Yet it seems there are women in 
the world, educated, refined women, who 
can remorselessly pinch a man’s life out 
of him with their white hands. The Mar- 
chesa has murdered two people: first her 
husband, and then my boy, my foolish, 
generous Michael. May God forgive her! 
I never will.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


In the days that followed the Bishop’s 
visit, Michael’s mind showed signs of 
reasserting itself. He was as quickly ex- 
hausted as ever, and with fatigue came the 
old apathy and helpless confusion of ideas. 
But his languid intelligence had intervals 
of increasing clearness. His face took on 
at these times a strained expression, as if 
he dimly saw something with which he felt 
powerless to cope. We see such a look 
sometimes, very piteous in its impotence, 
in the faces of the old when an echo reaches 
them of the anguish of the world in which 
they once lived, which they have well nigh 
forgotten. 

Michael’s body, which had so far profited 
by the inertness of his faculties, resented 
the change, and gave unmistakable signs 
of relinquishing the slight degree of strength 
it had regained. 

Wentworth became suddenly frantically 
anxious once more, and in a moment the 
wrongs on which he was brooding were 
forgotten. He decided to go to London the 
same day under the guise of business, and 
to consult the great doctor privately about 
Michael, perhaps arrange to bring him 
back with him. 

“I wish you would drive oftener,” he said 
to Michael before he left. It's much 
better for you than walking up and down. 
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Why not, if you feel inclined, as you will be 
alone all day drive over to Priesthope 
this afternoon. I said you would come the 
first day you could. It’s only four miles, 
just an easy little drive.” 

It's a good idea," Michael said slowly. 
“I ought to have gone before." 

. Fay was sitting alone in the morning 
room at Priesthope pretending to .read 
when Michael was announced. 

When he had been conveyed to a chair 
and had overcome the breathlessness and 
semi-blindness that any exertion caused 
him, he saw that she looked ill, and as if 
she had not slept. 

“I ought to have come before, he said 
mechanically, making a great mental effort 
and putting his hand to his head. I 
meant to come, but——" he looked hope- 
lessly at her. He had evidently forgot- 
ten what he intended to say. 

The day you were coming with Went- 
worth the Bishop stopped you." 

„That's it. The Bishop," said Michael 
with relief. He told me, we had a long 
talk——" his mind was clearing rapidly, 
"how you meant to save me." 

" Yes, I meant to do it,“ said Fay, looking 
at him with miserable eyes. But the 
‘Marchesa, the same day—it was in the 

pers." 

“T know, I know. The Bishop told me. 
He said I ought to know that you had been 
willing to make the sacrifice. I have come 
to thank you, Fay, and to ask you to forgive 
me for misjudging you. You see I was 
not aware you—had thought of it." 

It's for you to forgive me, Michael, not 
me you. And you don't bear me a grudge, 
do you? I somehow don't feel as if you 
did. And—Oh Michael, you never will 
say anything or do anything, will you— 
you could, you know—to stop my marrying 
Wentworth? 

Michael's eyes turned on her almost with 
scorn. 

“When first we met again, that second 
time in Italy,“ he said gently, do you 
remember it by the tomb in the gardens? 
There were roses all over it. I never saw 
such roses. Perhaps there were none like 
them. Then I had no faintest thought or 
hope of marrying you, though I had not 
forgotten you, Fay. I had put it all away, 
buried it. Vou were another man's wife. 
Now that we meet again — ie position is 
the Same. 
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Fay looked at Michael, searchingly. 

The impersonal detached look which 
she had set herself to extinguish that day 
amid the roses, which had been in his face 
when she saw him first as a lad, which she 
had twice extinguished, was in his eyes 
again. There was no pain in them now, 
any more than there had been when they 
leaned together beside the tomb; only the 
shadow of something exceeding sharp, 
endured, accepted, outlived. Michael look- 
ed through her, beyond her. 

“And yet the position is not quite the 
same," he said tranquilly, for then you 
were married to a man you did not love, 
and now you are to marry a man you—— 
Oh, Fay! you do care for Wentworth, don’t 
you?” 

“I would not have kept kim in prison for 
a day,” she said, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

“Wentworth is worth caring for,” said 
Michael. “Not worth caring for in part, 
a bit here and a bit there, who is? but 
worth caring for altogether. I have loved 
him all my life. I love him more than 
anyone in the world. You asked me just 
now not to say anything to stop his marrying 
you. But that is just what I've come about. 
I am so afraid of his marriage with you 
being stopped." 

Fay raised her face out of her hands and 
stared at him. 

„It's the only thing I've ever known him 
to wish for,—almost keen about. He 
can't care much about things, not as other 
men care. He has always waited to see 
whether things will come to him of them- 
selves, and then if they didn't he thought 
it was a wise Providence taking them away, 
showing him the vanity of setting his heart 
on anything, while all the time it's his own 
nature really that makes things somehow 
slip away from him. People slip away 
from him. I've seen it happen over and 
over again. He can't take hold like other 
men. He does not put himself out for any 
one, you know, and he doesn't realize that 
other people do: he has no idea how men 
like the Bishop and Grenfell and the Arch- 
bishop stand by each other, and hold to- 
gether through thick and thin. Wentworth 
has no friends, but he doesn’t know it. 
He only has you and me. The Bishop 
said we must remember that, and that if 
—anything happened to shake his—his 
feeling for either of us, his belief in either 
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of us, it would be cruelly hard on him.“ 

“Why should anything happen?" said 
Fay, faintly, if you don’t tell him.“ | 

“I shan't tell him on purpose, you may 
be sure of that, but since—since the Bishop 
came over I'm certain he suspects some- 
thing, I don't know what, and I have to be 
careful all the time. Fay, I've grown so 
stupid and muddle-headed since I’ve been 
in—in Italy that I can’t remember what I 
may say, and what I mayn’t about that 
time. My only safety is absolute silence, 
and lately that has begun to vex him. 
And he asks such odd questions, which I 
don’t see the meaning of at first, like traps. 
He often tells me he never asks any ques- 
tions, but he does, indirect ones, all the time. 
I’m getting afraid of being alone with him. 
Sometimes I think if I stay much longer at 
Barford, I’m so idotic he’ll get it out of me. 
Has he asked you any leading questions?” 

"No. Once he asked if you showed any 
gratitude for what I had done for you in the 
past. And I said no. It was the first time 
I had told him a lie, for it was a lie, except 
in the actual words.“ 

* Aren't you afraid,” said Michael gently, 
“that it may not be the only one, that per- 
haps there may be some more?” 

There was a long pause. 

“I think Wentworth will find out some 
day," he went on. “I’m sure he will. 
Then Fay, it might be too late for you and 
me to save him from a great pain. He 
might feel that we had both betrayed him." 

*Oh, no. I haven't done that. Its 
you I betrayed, Michael. I'm so thankful 
it was you, and not him.” 

“I was yours to keep or to throw away. 
You could do what vou liked with your own. 
But it is not the same for Wentworth. 
Wentworth belongs—to himself.“ 

In her heart she knew it. Love had 
shown even her certain things about the 
man she loved. 

„And I am afraid he might feel it if he 
found out that you had let me stay in— 
Italy." 

“Td give anything I have,“ she said, with 
a sob, I'd give both my hands, I'd give 
mv being pretty which I think so much of, 
I'd give anything if only I had not—done 
that, if I could only undo that. Sometimes 
I wake up in the morning and think I 
haven't done it, that it's only a dream. 
And it's like Heaven! I cry for joy. And 
then the knowledge comes. I did not 
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know, Michael, what I was doing. But 
since you came back I've seen: since I 
loved Wentworth I’ve seen—what I’ve 
done to you; just brushed you aside when 
you got in the way, and left you to die." 

He looked at her in silence. It had come, 
the moment of anguished realization which 
he had foreseen for her, but it had come to 
her through love for another. That to 
which his great love would fain have drawn. 
her, she had reached at last by a lesser love 
than his. ! 

"I have been cruel to Wentworth. I 
might have tried to get you out for his sake 
if not for yours. He never had a moment's 
happiness while you were shut up. But I 
didn't. I didn't really care for him then. 
I only tried at last to get you out because 
I could not bear the misery of it any longer. 
I have never cared for any one, but myself 
—till now. Iseenow that I have been hard 
and cruel. I have always thought myself 
gentle and loving and tender hearted, like 
you thought me, poor, poor Michael. You 
have paid for that. Like Wentworth thinks 


me now. Oh, Michael, must Wentworth 


pay too?” 

Michael looked at her with compassion. 
“I am afraid he must. But do not let him 
pay a penny more than is necessary. You 
still have it in your power to save him part 
of the—-expense. Let him pay the lesser 
price instead of the greater. Tell him, 
instead of letting him find out." 

Silence. 

“It is the only thing to do, Fay.“ 

No answer. 

“I am afraid you do not love him after 
all," said the inexorable voice. 

Again silence. 

Michael dragged himself feebly from his 
chair, and took her clenched hands between 
both of his. 

Love him a little more," he said. Take 
the risk and tell him everything—while 
there is still time. Listen, Fay, and try 
to forgive me if I seem cruel. You thought 
you loved me once. But it was not enough 
to risk anything for me. You threw me 
away by your silence because you found 
the truth too difficult. Don't, don't throw 
Wentworth away too, because the truth 
is difficult. Fay, believe me," Michael's 
voice shook, ‘‘it’s hard to find out you've 
been deceived. It’s hard to be betrayed.” 
His voice had sunk to a broken whisper. 
“Don’t put him through it. You wouldn't 
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if you—if you knew what it was like.” 

Magdalen, coming in half an hour later, 
found Fay lying on her face on the sofa, 
alone. She looked, poor little creature, 
with her outstretched arms, not unlike a 
cross on which Love might very well be 
crucified anew. It does not matter much 
whether it is on a cross of wood, or of fear, 
or of egotism, that we nail Love to his slow 
death. 

Fay loved for the first time. Was she 
going to crucify that love, to pierce its up- 
holding hands, to betray that benign savior, 
come so late, but come at last, to help her 
in her sore need? 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


“Now,” said the great doctor to Michael 
next day, "I have been hustled down here 
against my will by Mr. Maine. I'm wanted 
elsewhere. I calculate my time at a pound 
a minute. Out with it. What is it that's 
worrying you?” 

Michael did not answer. 

The great man groaned. But his eyes 
were kindly. 

* You want something you have not got, 
eh? like the rest of us. We are all in the 
same steam launch." 

“I don't want anything, thanks.” 

“In love?” 

et No.” 

“Quite sure? I have always observed 
that people who are in love are desperately 
offended at the bare supposition that such 
a thing is possible. Things might be ar- 
ranged, you know. Young women aren't 
intended by nature to live single any morc 
than you are. Would a few weeks in Lon- 
don meet the case? The season's just 
beginning. No theatres, of course, and no 
late hours. Your brother here seems made 
of money, though he will soon be ruined if 
he goes on sending for me. For I always 
charge double if I'm sent for unnecessarily. 
Come, sir, what do you want?" 

“T don't know,” said Michael, half 
amused. He was still exhausted by his 
expedition to Priesthope of the previous 
day. “I don’t want anything, thanks. I’m 
all right.” 

„What do you say to a change?” 

I had not thought of that," said Michael, 
with a flicke of interest. Now you 
mention it—yes. That's the very thing. 
I should like—a change." 
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Wentworth came forward at once. 

Norway? he said eagerly, ‘‘or Switzer- 
land? We must be guided by you, doctor. 
Or a yacht. You used to be fond of yacht- 
ing, Michael. We will go anywhere you 
like." 

Michael's face fell. 

The doctor leaned back and examined 
his finger tips. He had seen what he 
wanted. 

“The yacht won't do,” he said with 
decision. And Norway’s out of the 
question. Much too far. In fact there's 
only one place that will do." 

* Where is that?" said Wentworth. 

“T don't know yet. Where is it, Mr. 
Carstairs ? 

“I should like," said Michael, coloring 
painfully, for he knew he was going to hurt 
Wentworth, *I should like to go to Lost- 
ford; not for long, just for a little bit.“ 

* Lostford!? exclaimed Wentworth, 
amazed. ‘‘Lostford, down in that hole. 
Oh! no.” 

“Well, and why not Lostford ?" said the 
doctor with asperity. ''Mr. Carstairs shows 
his sense. He is not up to a long journey. 
Quite near. Interesting cathedral. Culti- 
vated society. I should have suggested 
Lostford myself if he had not." 

“I will ride over and take rooms at the 
Prince Consort to-day," said Wentworth. 

* You will do no such thing. Are you 
taking leave of your senses? Your brother 
is not fit to stay in a rackety hotel." 

„The Bishop has asked me,” said Michael 
faintly, “to spend a week or two with him 
whenever I like. I believe—it’s very quiet 
there." 

“The Bishop!" said Wentworth. “It 
would be far from quiet at the Palace. 
Worse than a hotel. The Bishop lives 
in a perpetual turmoil." 

Then he suddenly stopped short, and 
became very red. Michael preferred the 
Bishop to himself. 

"It's a good idea," said the doctor. “I 
know the Bishop. Splendid man. The 
best of company." He got up with decision. 
* My orders are, Mr. Carstairs, that you 
proceed to Lostford without delay. How 
far is it? Six miles Go to-morrow." 
Then he turned to Wentworth. “You will 
go over and see him in a week's time, and 
report to me." 

“You think him worse," said Wentworth, 
nervously, to the doctor in the hall. 
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“No,” said the doctor emphatically, 
watching his motor sliding to the door, 
* but he is not better. He is anxious about 
something, and he can’t afford to be anxious. 
He is not in a fit state to have a finger ache 
with impunity.” 

“He has nothing to be anxious about," 
said Wentworth. And if he had a trouble 
I should be the first to hear of it. I have 
his entire confidence—at least I had till 
lately. I must own he has become very 
changed of late. Of course I never appear 
to notice it, but ——" 

“Quite right. Quite righ . I wish 
others were as sagacious as you are. Let 
him go to Lostford for a week or two—and 
get you off his nerves,” the doctor added to 
himself as the motor shot down the beech 
avenue. 

A few days later Wentworth was sitting 
idly watching the stream of Piccadilly from 
the windows of his club. The same day 
that Michael had gone to Lostford he had 
discovered that he had business in London. 
He would have found it difficult to say 
what his business there was. But one of 
Wentworth’s many theories about himself 
was that he was a very busy man. He had 
so constantly given urgent business" as 
a reason for evading uncongenial social 
engagements that he had finished by believ- 
ing himself to be overwhelmed with arduous 
affairs. So he went to London, and visited 
a publisher anent his forthcoming history 
of Sussex, and dined with a man whom he 
met at Lord’s, whom he had not seen for 
years. And wrote daily to Fay, expressing 
ardent, but vague hopes that he might be 
able to “get away" from London by the end 
of the week. 

He was in no hurry to return. 

A vague fear of something grievously 
amiss with Michael, he knew not what; 
an anxiety weighed upon him. Futher- 
more, he was jealous. Jealousy had brought 
him up to London. He was not going to 
remain deserted at Barford. Jealousy was 
keeping him here now. He had seen that 
Michael was glad to get away from him, 
that he had caught at the doctor’s sugges- 
tion of a change. His sullen heart was very 
sore about Michael. Why did he want to 
leave him? Where would he meet anyone 
more devoted to him than himself? What 
could any man do for another that he had 
not done for Michael? Was it true then 
after all what he had so often heard was 


Good God ! The Marchesa!’ 
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the fate of men of deep affections like him- 
self, that they give all, and are given’ nothing 
in return. 

A sudden exclamation made him look up. 

“Why, Maine, is it you?” 

A tall bald man was holding out his hand 
to him. For a moment Wentworth did 
not recognize him. Then he remembered 
him. Lord John Alington. 

He shook hands with tepid civility, but 
Lord John always mistook a pained recog- 
nition for an enthusiastic welcome. He 
drew up a chair at once. | 

“Now this is what I call luck," he said, 
his red face beaming. ‘‘ And so your brother 
is freed at last. Only heard the news when 
I landed from Norway a week ago. I con- 
gratulate you with my whole heart. I never 
was so glad about anything before." And 
Lord John sawed Wentworth's limp hand 
up and down. 

“I was present, you know,“ he went on. 
“Made a great impression on me. Sobered 
me for a long time I can tell you. I saw 
Carstairs come forward and give himself 
up. Never had such a shock in my life.” 

“I remember now you were there.“ 

* Rather. And I was dead certain from 
the first that he had never done it. I always 
said so. And now at last the mystery is 
cleared up. And I was proved right. He 
hadn't. But fancy shielding that old 
Marchesa with her long teeth. Why she 
was forty if she was a day. Who would ever 
have thought of it?” 

“No one did,“ said Wentworth. 

“I didn't. I may tell you frankly that 
I did not. The Marchesa. I knew her. 
But it never so much as crossed my mind 
that she had massac ed her old hubby. 
Those were 
my exact words when I heard a week ago. 
Is Carstairs in London? I should like just 
to shake him by the hand.” 

“He is not in town. He is still feeling 
the effects of his imprisonment." 

“I should like to have seen him. It was 
my fault he was found, you know. I said 
‘Perhaps he's behind the screen. Dread- 
fully sorry. Wish I hadn't. Only my fun. ` 
Never thought he was there or anyone. 
I’ve never forgotten his coming out from 
behind the screen. But what I want to 
know is,” Lord John tapped Wentworth 
on the arm with his eyeglass, and lowered 
his voice confidentially, “why he ever went 
behind `t. That's what has been puzzling 
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me ever since I read the Marchesa’s con- 
fession. If he wanted to shield her, why 
the deuce did he hide at all? Why not 
strike a noble attitude bang in the middle 
of the room—from the first? ” 

Wentworth looked at him astonished. 
The vague suspicion of the last weeks that 
Michael was concealing something from 
him was taking shape at last. 

There was no doubt that Lord John had 
got hold of a listener. 

*No, no, Maine. When Carstairs was 
hiding behind the screen he was not dying 
with anxiety to take the Marchesa’s crime 
on his white shoulders—not at that moment. 
That explanation don’t wash. I believe I 
know a better one.” 

Wentworth became very red. 

“The Duchess’s maid! Did you ever see 
her? No, evidently not. You’ve no time 
for looking at young maids. Taken up 
with contemplating an old maid in the glass. 
You miss a lot I can tell you. She was the 
prettiest little baggage I’ve set eyes on for 
years. And she was not of an iron virtue. 
But she wouldn’t look at a little thing like 
me. Can’t think why. Come now, don’t 
look so demure. We aren’t all plaster 
saints like you. I'm not, in spite of my 
Madonna face. Wasn’t that the truth? 
The Marchesa story is for the gallery. But 
you and I are behind the scenes. Mum’s 
the word. But wasn’t that why Carstairs 
was hanging about the house after everyone 
else had gone, just for the same reason that 
I was—to get a word with that little 
hussy ?" 

At that moment a tall middle-aged man 
came into the room, and Lord John’s roving 
eye fell upon him. He sprang to his 
feet. 


“Lossiemouth,” he said, seizing the 
latter’s unwilling hand. Why you're the 
very man I wanted tosee. Congratulations, 


my dear chap. All my heart. Ship come 
in, and ancestral halls, and going to be 
married too all in one fell swoop. Know 
Miss Bellairs a little. Jumped with her in 
the same skipping rope in childhood’s happy 
hours, danced with her at her first ball. 
Madly in love with her. Never seen her 
since.” 

Wentworth escaped. 

The chamber of his soul had been long 
in readiness, swept and garnished for the 
restless spirit that had returned to it—not 
alone. Wentworth left with the air of a 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


The following afternoon Fay was sitting 
in the little morning room at Priesthope, 
trying to write a letter, a long, long letter. 
Wentworth’s last note to her, just arrived 
by the second post, was open before her, 
telling her that he could not return for two 
days. And then the door opened gently 
and he was before her. 

She turned a white, miserable face toward 
the door. Then as she suddenly recognized 
him, the color rushed to her face, and she 
flew to him with a cry and locked him in her 
arms, kissing his shoulder, his coat. 

He was thunderstruck. Could a few days 
absence so profoundly move these delicate 
emotional creatures, when an all wise Prov- 
idence had made almost too susceptible to 
masculine charm? He had never seen Fay 
like this. But then he had never seen any- 
thing like anything. She withdrew herself 
suddenly, and stood a little apart, her face 
and neck one carnation of soft shame. 

„But you are in London,” she said, her 
lip quivering, her eyes falling before him. 
“I have your own word for it that you are 
still in London." And she pointed at his 
letter. ‘‘I was not expecting to see you.” 

A joy so great that it was akin to pain 
laid i. awakening hand on him. 

“I am glad you were not expecting me,” 
he said, in a voice that he hardly recognized. 
as his own. I'm thankful.” 

And he drew her back into his arms, more 
moved than he had ever been. 

Yes. He was loved. He loved and was 
loved. He had not known the world con- 
tained anything as great as this. He had 
always thought that life at its best was a 
solitary thing, that passion was a momentary 
madness with which he did not care to tam- 
per. But he and this woman were one. 
'This was rest and peace and joy. This was 
what he had always wanted, without know- 
ing he wanted it. One of the many barriers 
between them went down. He thought it 
was the only one. 

They sat a long time in silence, his head 
against her breast. Her face had become 
pinched and sharp, the lovely color had 
faded. All its beauty and youth had gone 
out of it. Her terrified eyes stared at the 
wall. 

“Speak! Speak now," said the inner 
voice. “You were too late last .time." 
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“I am very miserable, Fay,“ in a whisper 
against her cheek. 

Her arms tightened round him. 

“Not miserable now I am with you, 
but——” 

It seemed to Fay that she was holding to 
her breast the point of the sword that was 
to stab her to death. 

„When I came here I had not meant to 
tell you anything about it. I had decided 
not to, but——Fay, I can’t believe it. I 
haven't slept all night. I have known for 
two days. I only found it out by the merest 
accident that, that has happened which I 
never thought could happen, something 
impossible. Wentworth's lips quivered. 
“Michael has deceived me. Not by mis- 
take, not just for a moment, but systemati- 
cally, purposely—for years." 

“It was about the murder of the Mar- 
chesa, he said hoarsely; but I don't care 
what it was about. "That is not the point. 
He has deceived me for reasons of his own. 
I don't know what they were. And I am 
afraid, my darling, he has not stopped there. 
I am afraid he has deceived you too. Iam 
afraid he hoodwinked you when he per- 
suaded you to let him hide in your room. 
Why did he hide if he wanted to shield the 
Marchesa? Don't you see that there was 
no sense in his hiding, though I never 
thought of it till—lately. I always believed 
in him implicitly, as you have done. I 
thought him just the kind of person who 
would sacrifice himself for a woman. I 
can understand doing it. It appeals to a 
nature like mine. I was deeply hurt by his 
reserve about it, since he came home, but I 
never thought, it never struck me for one 
single second, that it concealed anything 
discreditable.” 

“It does not," said Fay suddenly. 

“My dearest, I am afraid there is no 
doubt it does. What was Michael doing in 
the garden at that time of night? You 
forget that. I am the last person in the 
world to think him capable of anything 
disgraceful, but I can’t resist the conclu- 
sion that he was waiting—— Oh! Fay, 
your ears ought not to be polluted by such 
things—was waiting about in the garden 
because he was attracted by someone in 
the house." 

He felt her hand quiver in his. 

How womanly she was, how pure. 
How could any man have had the heart 
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to throw dust in those innocent eyes. 

“I hate to speak of such a thing to you, 
and it somehow seems out of the question 
when I think of Michael's character. I 
had brought him up so carefully. I had 
impressed on him my own high code of 
morals from the first. And yet—and yet— 
I am afraid, dearest, that Michael must 
have been hanging about to have a word 
with—don’t start so, why do you tremble— 
with your maid.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

„Then why was he there? You must 
have been very much surprised and alarmed 
at his coming to your room so late. And 
unless he had given you some reason you 
would not have tried to hide him. We 
always come back to that. Fay, why did 
Michael hide?“ 

Fay struggled to speak. Her white lips 
moved, but no sound came forth. 

* You and the Duke tried to save him 
from being discovered. We all know that. 
The Duke told me so himself. 

* You are no diplomatist, Fay, thank God. 
I see very well, my darling, that you know 
more than you will say. It is plain to me 
that in the goodness of your soul you are 
trying to shield Michael—/or the second 
time." 

He kissed her on the forehead, and rose 
to go. 

“Stop!” said Fay, almost inarticulately. 
“It isn't the second time. I didn't shield 
him last time. I Jet him slide. But I will 
now. . I want to tell you. 
must tell you. Michael has bee 
here; he came when you were away in Lon- 
don. And he has begged me,—Oh, Went- 
worth, he has implored me to—tell you 
everything." 

Wentworth became very red. His face 
hardened. 

“He has begged you to tell me! He has 
gone behind my back and tried to depute 
you to do it, to plead his cause for him. He 
has not even the courage to come to me 
himself. Yes, Fay, I am going. It is no 
use imploring me to stay. I'm not going 
to listen to you making excuses for him. 
I don't blame you, but you ought not to have 
agreed to do it. Whatever I ought to know 
I must hear from Michael himself. I shall 
go qver and see him to-morrow morning 
Even you, dearest, must not come between 
—Michael and me.” 


( To be Concluded.) 


AN OLD 


When Summer days come, ye forsake 
My settles for the green-wood’s sake, 
But soon, ashamed, for auld lang syne 
Ye bring me oak boles, knots of pine, 
And heap my arms with gifts, and I 
Crackle forgivenness merrily. 


FIRE PLACE 


And on my settles young and old 

Gather to hear old tales retold. 

Old tongues rehearse them staid and slow; 
The younger lisp and prattle so 

The tale’s half lost in laugh and shout, 
And ere I know it I’m half out. 


And soon they bring the night log in, 
And in the dim light I begin 
My tell my story, old and wise; 


So you may dress it, 


Sleepy Eyes, 


When Mother tucks you into bed 
And smooths the pillow for your head. 


RICHARD KIRK, 


SIR H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 


The personality of the new Prime Minister of England 


By Arthur 


HERE seems to be no more 
| certain way to popularity— 
although the popularity may 
spring from pity—than to 
stand silent for months and 
years in the face of a sus- 
tained storm of abuse and ridicule. A year 
ago Mr. Rockefeller was perhaps the best 
hated" man in the country. To-day there 
is a growing sentiment of toleration for him 
amounting almost to unsympathetic admira- 
tion. He has taken his medicine graceful." 
The case of C. B.- for Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, the new English Premier, 
is C. B.“ in the English press, just as the 
ill-starred Rojevenstsky was almost always 
“Roj” in English politics—is in some ways 
similar. 

Your average Briton is a whole-hearted 
Imperialist. He has heard so much and 
talked so much about the duty of the Anglo- 
Saxon to civilization that he almost believes 
that all of England's moves in the past, both 
in diplomacy and by force of arms, for self- 
aggrandizement, were made from a high- 
minded sense of that duty; using the result 
to prove the intent. When, therefore, after 
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two years of passive indecision, Sir Henry 
began to talk about the barbarism of the 
English army fighting in South Africa, 
England denounced him bitterly. It was 
true that he varied his criticism with votes 
in favor of measures for the continuance of 
the war. But as leader of the Liberal Party 
in the House of Commons his opposition 
was naturally taken more seriously than that 
of Labouchere, W. T. Stead and other more 
virulent and aggresive *'antis." 

During and after the war C. B.“ was 
not only the object of scathing attacks but 
asw ell the butt of more or less contemptuous 
ridicule. He was the leader of a minority 
party, an unpopular minority party, a 
minority party almost hopelessly divided 
against itself. He had to fight not only a 
strongly-intrenched government, and public 
prejudice, but the Rosebery faction among 
his own followers. A man who deliberately 
day after day beats his head against a stone 
wall quickly becomes a matter of humor. 

His own personality, also, attracted ridi- 
cule because it seemed so admirably nega- 
tive. In the public mind he has always been 
considered ponderous, unwieldy, dull, undis- 
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tinguished. There is nothing striking about 
him at first sight. On the floor of the House 
of Commons his set speeches, in which an 
occasional bit of caustic sarcasm alone lights 
up the accurate, uninspired commonplaces, 
singularly lack grip; and he has often been 
hopelessly helpless before the wonderful 
parliamentary fencing of Mr. Balfour. 
Among the men on his own side of the house 
he has not, to the ear of the ordinary listener, 
the keen logic of Mr. Asquith nor the aca- 
demic solidity of Mr. Morley nor the viru- 
lent attack of Lloyd-George nor the rhetori- 
cal genius of Winston Churchill. 

Little by little the public feeling about 
* C. B." changed. Day after day and year 
after year he led an ineffective opposition 
with steady consistency and unfailing good 
humor. He paid no attention to the critics 
and the scoffers. People began uncon- 
sciously to admire his dogged persistency. 
Gradually, also—for it would be hard to 
imagine startling transitions in the career 
of a man like C. B."—they realized that 
he was showing many of the best qualities of 
leadership. Almost without variance he 
toed the line of Gladstonian Liberal tradi- 
tion. He pulled together the divided fac- 
tions of the Liberal party and conciliated 
the Irish Nationalists until he had a united 
if heterogeneous Opposition. He took 
every tactical advantage of the growing 
disruption in the Government Party over 
Mr. Chamberlain’s tariff schemes. He 
showed a generalship uninfluenced by per- 
sonal considerations in selecting those who 
were to lead the Opposition debate on 
various questions, until there were a num- 
ber of men on the Opposition side who stood 
forth with perhaps greater prominence on 
the floor of the Commons than he, their 
leader. And as the possibilities of ultimate 
success increased his own speeches grew in 
effectiveness and conviction. 

The result has been a growing attitude of 
approval, although perhaps never of en- 
thusiasm, among the people. C. B.“ has 
stuck to his guns," a hard and fast Liberal 
remarked to me last fall, “if any one has 
ever earned the Premiership by hard work he 
is the man.“ A rabid Conservative who had 
been haranguing for some minutes about 
the ‘‘undignified diatribes and cheap-John 
political methods? of Winston Churchill 
and Lloyd-George, stopped to say, But 
C. B.“ is at least a gentleman.” A car 
painter on a train to Birmingham one day 
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last summer stated his political faith in the 
assertion, C. B.“ is the friend of the work- 
ingman.” He could not tell me why he be- 
lieved this, except for the doubtful argument 
that Mr. Balfour had not helped the laboring 
classes and that therefore C. B.,“ being 
Mr. Balfour's enemy, was the workingman's 
friend. But he believed it and most of the 
men working for small wages in England 
will vote with him. It is safe to say that the 
new Prime Minister takes office with the 
ungrudging support of his party, the ap- 
proval of the masses of the people and the 


respect of his opponents. 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's career 
is characteristic of the man. It has no sky- 
rocket rises and no falls, as of the stick. He 
is nearly seventy now that the supreme 
honor of English politics comes to him. He 
is rich, with a fine house in Grosvenor 
Square and a castle" in Scotland. He has 
been in the House of Commons since 1868 
and has always represented Stirling District. 
He is a Campbell, the Bannerman being 
added under the terms of the will of a 
maternal uncle. As a consistent Liberal 
his course is much more satisfying in retro- 
spect to the average Englishman than the 
rather veering track of, for example, Mr. 
Chamberlain. He is a Cambridge man, of 
Trinity College, and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow before he went to Cam- 
bridge. He was Financial Secretary to the 
War Office from 1871-74 and from 1880— 
82, secretary for the Admiralty in 1882, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1884, “a 
sandbag as part of the defenses of the fort,” 
according to one witty Irishman's descrip- 
tion. Throughout Gladstone’s career C. 
B." was unswervingly loyal and he was 
Secretary for War in Gladstone's cabinets 
of 1886 and 1892. When Lord Rosebery 
led the Government from the House of Lords 
* C. B." was again Secretary for War. He 
was pressed to be a candidate for speaker 
later and refused because of ill-health, and 
he accepted the Liberal leadership in Com- 
mons in 1899 when it seemed that there was 
no one else, except perhaps Mr. Asquith, 
to take so thankless a task. He had been 
knighted previously in 1895. 

Personally he is very popular, a man of 
winning amiability and unflagging good- 
nature. And although he takes himself 
seriously w en in the public eye—one of the 
things which Anglo-Saxons demand of their 
leaders—he has privately a quiet and 
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Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 


pointed sense of humor. The open friendli- 
ness of the King for him has undoubtedly 
helped him to gain the faith of the people. 
And the faith of the people is evident. 
The elections show as remarkable a land- 
slide of votes as that which swept Theo- 
dore Roosevelt into his second term. Per- 
haps party principles have caused it; per- 
haps personalities; perhaps the old craving 
for a change; probably all three and a 
number of other forces as well. Cer- 
tainly *C. B." has been carried to 
Downing street on the shoulders of all the 
people. Mr. Chamberlain is, of course, his 


greatest menace, and the hardest fight in the 
Commons during the next year or two will 
probably be over the tariff. But the general 
feeling is perhaps summed up in the belief 
that while he may do nothing that is bril- 
liantly right, he will do nothing that is stu- 
pidly wrong. He is a splendid administra- 
tor. Lord Rosebery himself has given wit- 
ness of this, and his campaign during the 
last years is certain proof of his steadfast 
earnestness and his generalship. He has, 
when allis said and done, a rare combination 
for healthy success: radical ideas and a con- 
servative temperament. 
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rraph by Alice Boughton 


BIRD NESTING 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


O wonderful! In sport we climbed the tree, 
Eager and laughing, as in all our play, 

To see the eggs where, in the nest, they lay, 
But silent fell before the mystery. 


For, one brief moment there, we understood 

By sudden sympathy too fine for words 

'That we were sisters to the brooding birds 

And part, with them, in God's great motherhood. 


FROM YERKES TO DUNNE 


How Chicago zs Trying to Evotve Municipal Ownership out of 


the 


Worst Traction Problem of the 


World 


By Henry K. Webster 


N approaching the Chicago 
traction tangle, it is well to 
understand in the first 
place that one loses his 
time hunting for the be- 
| ginning or the end of it. 
In the unaided course of nature it would 
have been a tangle, and it has been addi- 
tionally snarled up with the most deliber- 
ate sort of intention. When the great 
three-cornered argument over it before the 
Supreme Court began the other day, they 
listened patiently for an hour or two and 
then professed themselves entirely in the 
dark as to what it was all about. 

But if you will just thrust in your hook 
and pull up a thread, any thread, you will 
find it leading you directly into the midst 
of things. With that for explanation, I 
mean to begin with the career and person- 
ality of the late Charles T. Yerkes. For 
about fifteen years he was the largest and 
most conspicuous figure in Chicago traction 
matters, and when he went away with his 
heavy sack of loot he left a tradition that 
remains, to this day, an important factor 
in the situation. 

He came to Chicago in the early eighties, 
from Philadelphia, where he had had a 
brief though romantic career. He had 
flourished there during the regime of the 
gas ring, had been the friend and associate 
of Elkins and Widener, had finally madea 
disastrous failure in speculation, felt the 
bite of the law and gone to prison. This 
last act, to my belief, was more to his 
credit than otherwise. He owed the city 
money and refused to make it a preferred 
creditor, and under a statute, this refusal 
became a technical embezzlement. It was 
for the protection of his other creditors 
that he refused and he was almost im- 


mediately pardoned. He afterwards 
cleared the slate by paying all his creditors 
in full. 

He was by instinct and by training, an 
adventurer, but much shrewder, more pa- 
tient, more intelligent than most of these 
gentry. He spent his first two years in 
Chicago in the brokerage business, looking 
around, sizing up with wonderful skill and 
precision the men with whom he must 
deal. By the beginning of the year 1886 
he was ready. 

He found Chicago a city growing at an 
almost incredible rate, stretching out with- 
out any natural obstacles to confine it, in 
three directions, north, west and south. In 
each of these directions it was served by 
an independent street railway system, the 
Chicago City Railroad on the south, the 


West Division Passenger Railroad on thc 


west, and the North Chicago City Railroad 
on the north. 

The south side company, which had to 
compete with several steam railways for its 
passengers, had, in 1881, transformed its 
trunk lines from horse traction to cable. 

This was a daring innovation, for the 
cable was then an experiment and a very 
expensive one, bu: it had, in the five 
years, proved very profitable. But the 
north and west side companies had no 
competitors and the directors, being con- 
servative souls, were well content to let 
their horse cars jog and jingle along as they 
were. Each of these two companies was 
capitalized for half a million dollars, and 
earned dividends of about 30 per cent. 

Here was a situation that cried out for 
the peculiar talents of Mr. Yerkes. He 
had, it may be said, about forty thousand 
dollars to his name when he set about get- 
ting control of Chicago's traction system, 
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The founder of the Municipal Voters’ League, the man who made 
the first effective attack on the “Gray Wolves" of the city council 


but even this sum would seem to have 
been superfluous; his talents put him 
above the need of money altogether. He 
first went through the form of organizing 
what he called the North Chicago Street 
Railroad. 
proached the old North Chicago City Rail- 
way and suggested an agreement. The new 
company was to take fromthe olda lease for 
999 years. It was to pay an annual dividend 
of 30 per cent. on the stock of the old 
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With this company he ap- 


company. It was to make over the road 
into a cable road, with the most modern 
equipment, and when it was finished, it 
was to pay to the stockholders of the old 
company $500,000 either in cash or in 
stock in the new company, as they might 
elect. On the other hand, Me actual cost 
of construction of the cable line and power 
houses was to be borne by the old company. 
In other words, the new company was to 
have the spending of his money but the 


Judge Dunne 


The "Immediate Municipal 


old company was to provide it, payment 
being secured by a mortgage. 

Here was an exigency for which Mr. 
Yerkes was quite prepared. He had al- 
ready organized himself into a construction 
company, modestly named the United 
States Construction Co. and on the very 
day when, as the North Chicago Street 
Railroad, he signed the agreement with 
the old company, he let himself the con- 
tract for the construction cí che cable road. 


Owership" Mayor of Chicago. 


The terms of this .atter contract were 
loose, liberal and benevolent. ‘There was 
no disposition on the part of the Street 
Railroad Company to haggle with the Con- 
struction Company. It met all its de- 
mands without demur. The Construction 
Company seems to have done its best; it 
made as cheap a job as possible, it made 
nothing any better than was necessary to 
present a first class appearance for a little 
while. The yokes were made light, and 
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for a shallow rail, which in turn called for 
the flimsiest of rolling stock, in order that 
the line might not be crumpled up. But 
with all these economies, the work proved 
very, very expensive. It cost so prodigi- 
ously that by the time the work was done 
the Construction Company owned all but 
ten shares in the Strect Railroad Company, 
the Street Railroad Company owned a little 
over half the shares in the original com- 
pany, the North Chicago City, while this 
last named company, besides being mort- 
gaged to the hilt, owed the Street Railroad 
Company something like six million dol- 
lars! 

And Yerkes, the adventurer looked over 
the work of Yerkes the traction man and 
Yerkes the contractor, and decided that it 
was good. In fact he liked it so well that 
he went across the river to the west side 
and played the whole game over again, 
move for move. He made his first ap- 
pearance as the West Chicago Street Rail- 
road, stepped off the stage and came on 
disguised as the United States Construction 
Company and he brought his prestidigita- 
tions to the same triumphant conclusion as 
before. He had the undisputed control 
and was to a very large extent the owner 
of two thirds of the street railways of Chi- 
cago. 

At the risk of a momentary digression I 
am going to ask you to notice that there 
was nothing illegal about all this; there is 
nothing illegal about it to-day. People are 
perhaps a little less credulous, but if you 
can find the gulls you can still incorporate 
three empty shells and shift the elusive pea 
back and forth beneath them. The State 
will look complacently on and will furnish 
you with as many shells as you need, ask- 
ing no inconvenient questions. Our laws 
as they stand to-day have about as much 
control over that impalpable thing we call 
a corporation as Horatio's partisan had 
over Hamlet's ghost. The need which 
Judge Grosscup pointed out in a recent 
number of this magazine, for a control of 
corporation which can offer them more 
than the mere shows of violence, could 
hardly find a better illustration than in 
these corporate disguises of Mr. Yerkes. 

Before we can go on to the next move 
in his game we must look for a moment at 
the franchise under which his lines were 
operating. In 1888 all three companies 
had received franchises and charters from 


the board of aldermen and the state legis- 
lature for twenty-five years. In 1865, the 
legislature passed an act extending the life 
of these charters to ninety-nine years. It 
aroused a storm of protest, was vetoed by 
the governor, and at once passed over his 
veto. The act was drawn in a very con- 
fused sort of way and was popularly sup- 
posed to be invalid; in fact, after the first 
outcry over it had died down, the people 
of Chicago ceased to take it very seriously. 
This was not, however, the point of view 
of the companies, and in 1883, the year 
which marked the period of the original 
twenty-five ycar grant and brought the 
question of the validity of the ninety-nine 
year act to a head, they proposed the fol- 
lowing compromise : The city was to give 
them an extension franchise for twenty 
years (they could not make it longer under 
the new city charter) without prejudice 
either way to the alleged ninety-nine year 
rights; that is, the company did not by 
asking for an extension tacitly waive this 
right, nor did the city by granting it, tacit- 
lv admit that the right was valid. In ex- 
change for this extension, the companies 
agreed that they would, hereafter, pay 
their car license fees which they had hith- 
erto refused to do, and to pay half of what 
they already owed to the city. They 
would also improve the service and make 
it modern in every respect. 

It may appear that the company's share 
in this compromise was hardly as great 
as might have been exacted; but they 
stated their terms in no uncertain tones 
and then proceeded to make a threat, 
the same threat which all of Chicago's pub- 
lic service corporations have used many 
times when they wanted to bully her. 
They said, ** Here are our terms. If you 
will take them as they stand, you will get 
certain advantages right away; you will get 
the money which you need so badly at 
once. But if you don't take these terms, 
exactly as they stand, we will fight you in 
the courts until the day of Judgment. We 
can do it. We have better lawyers than 
you. If you do beat us we will begin all 
over again. So you'd better take what we 
are willing to offer you and be thankful.’’ 

In this casc, as in most others, for she 
is rucfully aware of the amount of truth in 
this line of argument, the city accepted the 
alleged. compromise and put off, as she 
supposed, her ught with the companies for 


Charles Tyson Yerkes 
Who squeezed a great fortune out 
of Chicago street railways, leav- 
ing the worst system in the world 
another twenty years. 
to an end in 1903. 

So it was under this extension to the 
original twenty-five year franchise, granted 
** without prejudice to the ninety-nine year 
right,“ that Mr. Yerkes was operating his 
two companies. Until 1903 he was safe; 
but after that the only rope he would have 
left to hold on by would be the ninety-nine 
year act, and it might turn out to be a 
rope of straw. If possible he would keep 
any of his interests from depending on it. 

It was in 1397 that he prepared a bill 
granting his companies a brand new 
blanket franchise for fifty years and had it 
introduced in the state senate by one, John 
Humphrey, a farmer who rejoiced in the 
ironical nick-name Honest John.” 
Yerkes can hardly have doubted that the 
bill would pass; he had made all the neces- 
sary financial arrange nents, he had put it 
in the right hands and it should have gone 
through as a matter of routine. The gov- 
ernor, Tanner, was entirely ready to sign 
it; he was one of the cheapest knaves who 
ever held so great an office and he owed 
his election to the fact that the people of 
Illinois were so busy defeating Bryan that 
they overlooked him. 

But they were less preoccupied now. 
The immense impudence of the robbery 
caught their attention, and astonishing as 
the fact may seem, they actually terrified 
the legislature into defeating the bill. To 
compensate for this betrayal of its em- 
ployer, however, it at once gave him some- 
thing ‘‘just as good," a law empowering 
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Gov. John P. Altgeld 

Who shaped the discontent in Illinois 

into a great radical pmicvement which 

is now obviously im the ascendant 
the city to grant him the fifty year franchise 
that he wanted.. But here again popular 
sentiment interfered with the regular op- 
eration of the machine. 

I don’t know whether or not the citi- 
zens of Chicago would actually have done 
violence upon the persons of any aldermen 
who attempted to grant the franchise, but 
this is exactly what the aldermen did not 
know themselves and they did not care to 
take the chance. ‘The defeat was abso- 
lutely decisive. More than that it resulted 
in the rise of the Municipal Voters’ 
League, and the election of a board of 
aldermen in which Yerkes could have no 
hope of securing a corrupt majority. 


SELLING A PIG IN A POKE. 


His position now might well have seemed 
dangerous. In the first place he had 
built about fifty miles of cable track and 
had bought a full cable equipment only 
three or four years before this method of 
traction had been rendered obsolete by 
the electric trolley. It was not only obso- 
lete, it was fast becoming decrepit, for the 
fraudulent cheapness of the original con- 
struction was beginning to tell. ‘The track 
was actually not heavy enough to hold up 
a modern double truck electric car. The 
system, about three hundred miles in all, 
was capitalized at forty-five million dollars, 
or about $146,000 per mile. He was face 
to face with an honest board of aldermen 
that would not permit him to rebuild his 
cable road unless he would consent to 
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waive his claims under the ninety-nine year 
act, and to pay a heavy compensation for 
the renewal of his franchise. And if the 
courts should decide against the validity of 
this act he would, at the end of six years 
be left with nothing to show for this vast 
capitalization but the actual tangible prop- 
erty of the lines, none of it very good and 
much of it good for just what it could 
bring as junk. 

In the light of those facts one looks on 
the course he took with a wonder akin to 
awe. He proceeded to organize a new 
traction company, the Chicago Union 
Traction Co., for the purpose of operating 
jointly his two companies, the North- and 
the West-Chicago Street Railroad Com- 
panies. These companies, you will remem- 
ber, overlie the two original companies, 
the North Chicago City Railway and the 
West Division Passenger Railway; all of 
these companies kept, and keep to-day, 
their independent existence. The Union 
Traction Company added nothing what- 
ever, either to the mileage or the equip- 
ment of the systems it absorbed, but for 
all that it was capitalized for twelve million 
dollars of preferred and twenty million 
dollars of common stock. He not only 
issued this stock and sold it at good prices 
to hundreds of investors, he actually paid 
dividends on it for two years. 

But by now it was high time for him to 
stand from under. He wanted a buyer 
for his monstrosity, and, clearly, he must 
find some one who would buy it blindfold. 
One really good look would put the hardi- 
est to flight. He decided that seasoned 
traction men were much likelier game for 
him than novices. The man who knows 
everything never asks questions. His old 
friends, Elkins and Widener, knowing 
more about street railways than any other 
men in America, were perhaps, the like- 
liest game of all. 

The bait to the trap was a rumor, which 
came seeping down through the strata of 
society, that Mrs. Yerkes didn’t like Chi- 
cago, that she found it neither hospitable 
nor entertaining, and that she wanted Mr. 
Yerkes to leave it to its fate. And that 
he, whose one aim in life was to gratify her 
wishes, would actually do so except that his 
traction interests were so enormously prof- 
itable that he feared he could not get 
away. 

His quarry pricked up their ears when 
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they caught a sniff of what was in the 
wind, and presently a casual emissary from 
Philadelphia asked Mr. Yerkes if there 
were any truth in the rumor that he wanted 
to leave Chicago. He answered sadly, 
that he did not think it likely that he 
should leave Chicago. The rumor being 
thus confirmed, it was not long before his 
old friends in Philadelphia bore down on 
Mr. Yerkes and asked him seriously if he 
would not sell out. He was much aston- 
ished. 

I won't deny," he said, in a burst of 
frankness, ‘‘that I should like to leave 
Chicago. But I have no idea that we can 
make a trade, for what I shall have to ask 
will be more than you are likely to want to 
pay. 

But Mr. Yerkes knew already, by means 
of his own, exactly the maximum figure 
that they were prepared to offer, and when 
they had persuaded him to figure out and 
write down on a bit of paper what he would 
take, the sum he arrived at, off hand, was 
just within it. 

** Now," said he, **if you want to trade 
at that figure, send on your engineers to 
look over the property and your account- 
ants to look over the books. Don’t make 
any mistake about this. It’s a lot of 
money. They asked him, at that, how 
long an option he would give them.  **I 
won't give you an option at all,’’ he said, in 
a blunt, friendly way. ‘‘You know me 
and you know my word is as good as an 
option. Take as long as you want. 

They did know him and they knew that 
his word, in a case like this was worth ex- 
actly nothing at all, and his evasion worried 
them, which was exactly what this master 
of applied psychology had counted on. 
They thought he must have some one else 
on the string, and they feared they were 
being used as a lever, merely, to pry a 
bigger price out of some one else. And 
the almost incredible result is that in a 
little more than twenty-four hours, without 
a look at the property or the books, they 
had bought Mr. Yerkes’ huge, waterlogged 
derelict. 


EXIT YERKES. 


So complete was their ignorance of the 
property that though at that very moment 
in the adiacent safe there was a contract 
between Mr. Yerkes, proprietor of the rail- 
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ways included in the bargain, and Mr. 
Yerkes, owner of suburban feeding lines 
not so included, so much to the profit of 
the latter that it later cost the hasty buyers 
upwards of six million dollars to purchase 
the last of Mr. Yerkes’ holdings and thus 
abrogate the contract. 

And Mr. Yerkes, with his heavy bag of 
loot, left Chicago. But he left behind him 
two things which have remained to this 
day vital factors in the traction situation. 
One of them is a vast heap of insolvent 
corporate rubbish which is still the despair 
and distraction of its owners, of the courts, 
the government and the people. Thc 
other is what I may call the Yerkes tradi- 
tion. The traction interests had bribed 
and bullied and plundered before Mr. 
Yerkes came, and they have done so since 
he left, but in him all those offenses be- 
came incarnate. He, more than any one 
else, made the appellation, traction mag- 
nate, differ only in degree from the epi- 
thets, house breaker and hold-up man. 
The fact that the average citizen of Chi- 
cago so regards them to-day, and it is not 
rhetorically, but literally true that he does 
so regard them, is a very important factor 
in the traction situation. It is a factor 
which a very able group of men who have 
been trying to settle the question, have 
neglected to their cost. 

And now we come upon what is perhaps 
the main thread in all the tangle, the idea 
of municipal ownership. It is no new 
idea; it is as old as the first horse car. 
Provision was made for it in the franchise 
of 1858 and it was seriously agitated in 
1883. Not by radicals; there was no pop- 
ular radicalism in Chicago in those days; 
there never is in a community until one 
class has had a chance to intrench itself 
and the other becomes aware that it is 
outside. It was regarded by most people 
as a club by means of which they hoped it 
might be possible to terrify the traction 
companies into being good, but which 
must be used in earnest in case the threat 
of it proved ineffective. 

Two movements which got a start in 
Chicago during the nineties gave a strong 
impetus to the municipal ownership idea. 
One has already been mentioned, the move- 
ment for honest government, which cen- 
tred in the Municipal Voters’ League. 
George Cole and Walter Fisher were the 
‘waders, and there is neither space nor ne- 
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cessity to tell here of the great things which 
they and their associates did for Chicago; 
the story of how they hounded the ‘ gray 
wolves ’’ out of the city council and then 
kept them out has been told before. 

Now their motto was, Business efficien- 
cy in civic affairs. They discovered that 
the most valuable asset of every public 
service corporation was its franchise, and 
they reasoned from this that the power to 
grant franchises must and should be a most 
valuable asset for the city. They have 
devoted a good part of their energy to 
the successful defense of this asset from 
those who wanted to break in and steal. 
And they have always believed that with an 
efhcient government the city would effect a 
great economy by granting no franchises 
and attending to its public services direct- 
ly. In other words, the idea of efficiency 
in civic affairs led them straight to munici- 
pal ownership, as a business proposition. 


THE STRIDES OF RADICALISM, 


The other movement may be called the 


radical democratic movement which began 


in the terrible year, 93, when the streets 
swarmed with men begging for a job, any 
job that would keep body and soul to- 
gether, when people starved and froze in 
spite of any relief that could be given. 
The next summer saw the Pullman strike 
with its prodigious ramifications, the con- 
flagrations and rioting, the coming of Fed- 
eral troops in defiance of the protest of 
Governor Altgeld, and, finally the trial and 
punishment of Eugene V. Debs for con- 
tempt of court in the violation of Judge 
Grosscup's injunction. All that was good 
fuel for radical sentiments, and Bryan’s 
blazing oratory at the convention of ' 96 set 
it all alight. "The movement advanced 
steadily in spite of the fact that it got no 
more help from Mayor Carter Harrison 
than regularity in the national party com- 
pelled him to give. I named two leaders 
of the other movement; if I do the same 
for this, they must be the late Governor 
Altgeld and Clarence Darrow. 

When these leaders took up the cry 
Municipal Ownership, it was a horse of an- 
other color indeed from the sober business 
proposition which the exponents of good 
government were advocating. It was a 
principle of Democracy, a blow at the 
great, grinning plutocratic monster that sat, 
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intrenched upon the highways of the city, 
levying toll. They said that the street 
railway really was the street, the only prac- 
tical public means of getting about, and 
that to make them dependent for this nec- 
essary service upon a rapacious private 
monopoly was abhorent to the democratic 
idea. When taxed with the assertion that 
public operation of so complicated a thing 
as a traction company must, in the present 
state of things, be inefficient, they could 
answer by merely pointing at the wreckage 
which still encumbers the streets after fif- 
teen years of the private management of 
Mr. Yerkes. 

Now, so long as the question of munici- 
pal ownership remained qualified by the 
word Ultimate, it did not really matter 
which kind you believed in. You voted 
for it on the little ballot '" as an academic 
question of public policy just the: same, 
whether the thing you had in mind was an 
orchid, feeding upon the air of ideas, or a 
cabbage drawing its sustenance from the 
rich soil of business principles. 

. But the difference is really an essential 
one, and this became apparent when the 
democrats last year nominated Judge 
Dunne on a platform which pledged him 
to proceed at once to municipal ownership 
by condemnation and purchase of the 
lines. Now, however embarrassing this 
platform might prove to be for the man 
who had been so indiscreet as to be elected 
on it, it was mighty effective to campaign 
from. It put the conservatives in a sad 
dilemma, They had fathered municipal 
ownership as the Ultima Thule of honest 
business administration, and they were 
both perplexed and scandalized to see it 
ravished away from them and flaunted be- 
fore their faces under the red banner of 
radicalism. They could not denounce it, 
but they must denounce the principles of 
the men who proclaimed it. This was 
rather too complicated a matter to make 
good campaign speeches of. So they spent 
most of their time talking of honest busi- 
ness administration and the enforcement of 
the law, in which subjects Chicago was 
not, just then, especially interested. 

The result of the election was not, how- 
ever, so decisive as it was thought to be at 
the time. There was a direct vote of about 
five to one against granting any more fran- 
chises, but the questions were so phrased 
that a categorical **Yes'' was impossible to 
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each of them. Shall the council pass 
the present extension ordinance? " There 
was no use in voting ‘‘Yes’’ to that as the 
companies had announced that they would 
not accept it. Shall the council grant 
any extension ordinance to the existing 
companies? Shall the council grant any 


franchise to any company whatever? 


Nobody wanted to vote that the council 
should grant any franchise to any company 
whatever, or even to the existing com- 
panies, The questions were put on the 
ballot by a petition circulated by Hearst’s 
Chicago Examiner, and they were intend- 
ed merely to give the radicals a chance to 
shout NO at the top of their lungs. To 
pretend to take them as the serious ex- 
pression of public opinion is a mere affec- 
tation. 

But there was no chicanery about the 
phrasing of Judge Dunne’s platform, and 
on it he was elected by a large majority. 
In the council, however, the Republicans 
had a majority in a party line vote; what 
the vote would be on the question of mu- 
nicipal ownership was more doubtful; 
since, beside the honest conservatives and 
the honest radicals there was a scattering 
of crooks, whose line of action could not 
be predicted. They were generally ex- 
pected to line up with the ‘‘cranks.’’ 


. With this feeble support the new mayor 


stood, on the day of his great victory, 
pledged to secure for Chicago the bless- 
ings of immediate Municipal Ownership, 
by condemnation and purchase. 


THE HORNS OF THE DILEMMA. 


Now, there are just two ways in which a 
city in the State of Illinois may purchase 
its street car lines. One is by a bond issue 
secured by the general credit of the city, 
but this cannot be done when the city is 
already bonded, as Chicago is, to the 
limit prescribed by the constitution. The 
other way is by the issue of certificates se- 
cured, not by the city’s credit, but by a 
lien on the car line which it is proposed to 
buy. The city may issue these certificates 
to the amount of the sum required to buy 
the line and ten per cent. additional; so 
that if the city can float the issue at par, it 
will have left this surplus ten per cent. to 
serve as an initial working capital for the 
rehabilitation and operation of the line. 
Should there be a default in the payment 
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of the interest, the holders of the certifi- 
cates may foreclose and get all the tangible 
property and a twenty-year franchise under 
which to operate it. The rate of interest 
prescribed in the law is five per cent. 

That is absolutely the only road to mu- 
nicipal ownership in Chicago, and I think 
you will agree that it is a long and thorny 
one. The law which authorizes these cer- 
tificates has never been tested and no one 
knows whether it will prove constitutional 
or not. (It is called the Mueller law and 
the certificates are known as Mueller cer- 
tificates.) Allowing that it is, there re- 
mains the question of floating the certifi- 
cates. The bankers in the city speak of 
them with the utmost scorn, though it 
would be as well perhaps not to take their 
sincerity too implicitly for granted. They 
must be floated at least at par in order 
that the city may have a penny with which 
to operate the lines. 

In last analysis their value will depend, 
inversely, on how large an issue the city is 
obliged to make. The tangible property, 
of course, can be bought very cheap, but 
the value of the franchises, which must 
also be paid for, is as yet entirely indeter- 
minate. It is our old friend the ninety- 
nine year act, whose validity is now in 
process of determination by the Supreme 
Court at Washington. If the court sus- 
tains Judge Grosscup's decision in the 
matter, which is, roughly, that the act was 
valid for the trunk lines but not for the 
extensions, then a sort of dead lock will 
ensue, each side having a club with which 
to drive a sharp bargain with the other, 
but nothing of any great value in itself. 
If, however, the court reverses Judge 
Grosscup's decision in either direction it 
will solve the problem; if the act is not 
valid at all, municipal ownership will be 
so easy as to be almost inevitable, while if 
it is valid altogether it will be so difficult 
as to be impossible. 

With that for an outline, we will return 
to the mayor. As soon as the new coun- 
cil had organized itself it was found to 
have a majority against him. The local 
transportation committee, where all trans- 
portation ordinances must originate, was 
fully in the hands of the conservatives, 
there being but five of the thirteen mem- 
bers to support the mayor's policy. "The 
majority of this committee went promptly to 
work framing an ordinance granting the 
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companies a twenty-year extension and 
getting in return as many concessions as it 
was possible to induce the companies to 
accede to, the through routing of cars, a 
universal transfer, all that was necessary to 
give the city a thoroughly adequate sys- 
tem of local transportation, a complete 
waiver of the ninety-nine year claims, and 
the companies to pay a small compensa- 
tion besides. 

The minority of the committee, on their 
part, went to work on an ordinance provid- 
ing for the issuance of seventy-five million 
dollars’ worth of Mueller certificates. 
Neither this ordinance nor that of the ma- 
jority could become effective until it should 
be adopted by popular vote at a regular 
election. So that after all what must de- 
cide between these two factions was public 
opinion. 

This popular tide set against the mayor 
almost at once. There was the teamsters’ 
strike to begin with, which the conserva- 
tives said, with some small degree of truth, 
would not have happened but for the fact 
that a man who was more interested in 
radical ideas than in law and order was in 
the chair. 


EXPERTS ON THE RACK. 


And then came the Dalrymple fiasco. 
It transpired later that the mayor and Tom 
Johnson had another man in mind alto- 
gether when they sent that cable asking 
the corporation of Glasgow for the loan of 
their traction expert. But Dalrymple was 
the man who came, and Dalrymple’s sort 
of municipal ownership was certainly no 
rosy fingered ideal, but a plain business 
proposition. He took one look at the tot- 
tering monument which. Mr. Yerkes had 
left behind him, learned what it was capi- 
talized at, heard a few gristly stories of the 
corruptness of our municipal government, 
and went swiftly away. The report that 
came back was one that simply could not 
be made public, and the mayor suppressed 
it. The taunts of the press and the indig- 
nation of the council, the tacit admission 
which the suppression conveyed, that the 
report had gone utterly against his project, 
all this was better than that it should see 
the light of day. The council is still try- 
ing to get at it, from Glasgow, and some 
day before the April election it may suc- 
ceed. 


FROM YERKES TO DUNNE 


And then came the Contract Plan“ 
and Special Expert Dupont from Cleve- 
land. For months, before and after elec- 
tion the mayor had been proclaiming im- 
mediate municipal ownership by condem- 
nation and purchase, when suddenly he 
announced a brand new plan; in a word, 
to build a new system in competition with 
those already in existence, and to give the 
contract for the building of it to a construc- 
tion company, which should have the right 
to operate the line until the city should be 
ready to pay for it. In effect, therefore, 
it involved giving a new franchise to a new 
company, and it was triumphantly an- 
nounced by the conservative papers as an 
admission by the mayor that I. M. O. 
(which in Chicago means immediate mu- 
nicipal ownership) wouldn't work. After 
a struggle with the council, however, the 
mayor secured the appointment of Dupont, 
of Cleveland, to work out the details of a 
plan along these lines and make a report 
to the council. When the report was 
brought in it was found to contain all the 
merits of a popular magazine article. It 
was short, only about a dozen typewritten 
pages, it avoided statistics, it presented a 
glowing picture. But the majority of the 
local transportation committee treated it 
and its author unkindly. They have, 
most of them, spent six or eight years 
wrestling with traction questions, and they 
have no mean claim to be called experts 
themselves. They had in Mr. Dupont 
and for an hour or so they kept him an- 
swering that he didn't know, that he really 
hadn't gone into that, that this was a de- 
tail he had not considered; and when they 
got through with him, there was nothing 
to do but laugh. And yet the contract 
plan was not ridiculous. It was essential- 
ly good, and it is probably the only prac- 
tical way to municipal ownership in Chi- 

0. 

There were plenty more incidents of the 
same sort, but there is no more room for 
them here, and after all these two are typi- 
cal The radicals could make no move 
that did not intrench the conservatives 
more firmly in command. The Mayor 
Snubbed Again” was a scare head that 
came to have a stereotyped place in the 
Tuesday morning's paper. You might 
easily have supposed, as many did sup- 
pose, that I. M. O. was as dead as Phar- 
ach or free silver. 
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The conservative leaders in the council 
were themselves very far from making this 
mistake, but they worked away at their ex- 
tension ordinance, nevertheless. It was a 
difficult, delicate piece of work for it in- 
volved steering between Scylla and Charib- 
dis; their labor would be wasted if the re- 
sult seemed to the people too favorable to 
the companies or if the companies thought 
they had been favored too little. One of 
the leaders told me at a time when to all 
appearances the conservatives had it all 
their own way, that he had very little real 
hope that the ordinance would go through, 
and I know he was not alone in that opin- 
ion. 

The first portent of defeat was the ap- 
pearance of a new party in the council; the 
crooks were scattered no longer; thev 
thought, it seemed, that they had been 
neglected long enough. At the first coun- 
cil meeting of the new year they voted to- 
gether solidly under the leadership of one 
of the grayest of the gray wolves, Alder- 
man Cullerton. Their vote was on an 
unimportant question on which there was 
no difference between the conservatives 
and the radicals, and their thirteen votes 
stood out all alone, a polite notice to both 
sides that something had got to be done. 
The committee had already reported their 
ordinance; now, somewhat precipitately, 
they asked that it be recommitted, and 
Cullerton lent his thirteen votes to the re- 
commitment, with the stipulation, how- 
ever, that it should come out again in two 
weeks. 

During the interval something else 
happened. An amendment was suggested 
to the ordinance, providing that it should 
not be valid for any one company that 
might accept 1t unless the other companies 
accepted it too. As the provisions in the 
body of the ordinance were such as could 
not be carried out by any one company — 
the through routing of cars and the univer- 
sal transfer, for example—it would seem 
that this amendment only made explicit what 
was already implied in the ordinance. But 
one of the companies, the Chicago City, 
the only one. it may be said. that had es- 
caned the blighting hand of Mr. Yerkes, 
this comnanv not onlv refused absolutelv 
to consider the amendment, but broke off 
short all negotiations with the committee. 

There was no explanation made that ex- 
plained anything, and one is left to figure 
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it out as best he can. Perhaps they did 
not want to accept Ald. Cullerton’s invita- 
tion to ‘‘look pleasant,’’ perhaps they 
thought that they would be able to get a 
better ordinance after the Supreme Court 
had handed down its decision on the 99 
year act, perhaps they hoped that after a 
year or two of vain endeavors to get munic- 
ipal ownership under the Mueller law, the 
people, in despair, would give them any or- 
dinance they might frame if only it would 
bring about good service. At any rate, the 
move sealed the fate of the ordinance, if 
not with the council, at least before the 
people. i 

But when the council next met in com- 
mittee of the whole, a member of the new 
cabal promptly moved the substitution of 
the minority report for that of the 
majority. The minority report consisted in 
two ordinances, one providing for the issue 
of seventy-five milion dollars, worth of 
Mueller certificates, and the other for the 
municipal operation of the lines. The 
motion prevailed, for with the crooks, the 
cranks had a clear majority, the council 
rose from committee and passed the ordi- 
nance. 

It was all very dramatic; it left both 
radicals and conservatives a little stunned 
and wondering what had happened, but, 
in the long run, I believe it will prove to 
have been quite without importance, one 
way or the other, as regards the traction 
question. The little cabal of crooks did 
perform a public service in reminding Chi- 
cago that the Municipal Voters’ League 
has not yet outlived its usefulness, but the 
traction question is quite too big for their 
tactics. 

I spoke a while back of something that I 
called, for want of a better name, the 
Yerkes tradition. Traditionally, if not 
actually, in Chicago, the traction man and 
the hold-up man come in the same cate- 
gory, and it is about as little worth while 
to make a contract with one as with the 
other. Both will evade or defy, as the cir- 
cumstances seem to demand, and both will 
plunder. That is the tradition, right or 
wrong, and it is a most important factor in 
the traction question today; more impor- 
tant, perhaps, than any purely abstract 
ideal of democracy. 

It was this tradition which the conser- 
vatives were dimly aware of all the while 
they were framing their excellent extension 
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franchise, and which made them hopeless 
of passing it. Aid it was this tradition 
which kept the flame of I. M. O. blazing 
bright in spite of the wet blanket provided 
by the blunders of the administration and 
the well placed ridicule of the conservative 
press. 

It is to this tradition that we must look 
for the frustration of the hope of the trac- 
tion interests; namely, that eventually 
Chicago will turn to them in despair, ready 
to sell her birthright for any likely looking 
mess of pottage that will provide her with 
a decent street car service. That she will 
despair is almost inevitable, for any solu- 
tion of the problem, except by surrender, 
is necessarily a long way off. 

It would be a good deal nearer if the 
leaders of the two parties could work to- 
gether instead of in opposition. On both 
sides they have the defects of their qual- 
ities. The conservatives, with all their 
skill, their efficiency, their ability to pre- 
sent and follow out a clean-cut program, 
make the mistake of regarding government 
by the people as a necessary evil; they 
have literally no conception of the galvanic 
power ofa popular idea. And the Radicals, 
with a very just instinct in this respect, 
seem incapable of really finishing anything; 
everything they have turned out so far has 
been just about half baked. 

Some day, perhaps, the lion and the 
lamb will lie down together; the idea of 
efficient business administration will sub- 
mit itself to the service of the ideal ot 
democracy, and then Chicago will have 
solved its problem of government. In the 
meantime, and it is Jikely to be long, the 
tradition that a public service corporation 
is necessarily both resourceful and dis- 
honest, and that the only way to control it 
is to abolish it, the tradition which I have 
named, for want of a better, the Yerkes 
tradition, must be relied on to keep the 
fight going, to prevent an ignominious sur- 
render. 

So that, after all, we owe a good deal to 
Mr. Yerkes. When the fight is over and 
Chicago erects her monument to com- 
memorate the victory, he wil] deserve a 
place in it. There will be a saint in it, of 
course, and a serpent; there is still some 
doubt as to who will he the appropriate 
saint, perhaps Saint Patrick, but there can 
be no question about the serpent. It will 
have to be Mr. Yerkes. 
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ES 266g IN had six brothers older 
ul than herself, and they were 


all so much of an age that 
732 they might fairly be said to 
Spo have tumbled into life to- 
uf gether. And having got a 
good start they went al living in a pell-mell 
helter-skelter style, that got them great 
repute as fighters in their early careers. 
They lived in a neighborhood that swarmed 
with boys, and their particular street was a 
perfect din of yells and hulla baloos; a per- 
fect rag bag of split shirts and ''busted" 
trousers. And their mothers wrung their 
hands together and separately because it 
hurt their Colonial Dames' feelings to have 
their sons street rowdies. But their fathers 
ha-hahed and smoked reminiscent pipefuls 
of Civil War experiences gained on the 
Josing side ! 

You could never understand about Shiny 
if you didn't know that she was brought up 
by this turbulent, towsled gang of young- 
sters whose only law was a queer idea of 
honor. Shelived on the point of drowning, 
on the verge of hydrophobia, on the ragged 
edge of being blown into atoms. Perils like 
these contributed to make Shiny even tem- 
pered, and they taught her Man Nature— 
down to the ground. She was a spunky 
little soul and learned by experience how to 
gather herself together when she'd been 
inadvertently kicked over a precipice, or 
unintentionally shattered by a chair hurled 
at the wrong person. Such lessons are more 
valuable to a girl than a college education or 
a trip 'round the world. In her earliest 
childhood Shiny understood that if she 
would take part in the game she must learn 
how to keep from getting hurt! 

Shiny had straggly kind of features—the 
kind that depend on your growing up to 
them if you're to be good looking, and the 
Gang, not perceiving rudiments of beauty, 


guyed Shiny about her great twinkling eyes 
and made her believe they were like big 
holes in a wall; scoffed at her red head, pre- 
tending to warm their hands at it; jeered at 
her ready smile over white even teeth and 
called her a “‘grinning Cheshire cat," and 
so Shiny grew up with a very humble opin- 
ion of herself and was wholly unconscious 
that her opprobrious nickname stood for all 
the things girls covet and men adore. 

Now you can very well understand that 
this upbringing of Shiny's, though it taught 
her many things about Man Nature that the 
average woman does not learn until she has 
been a dozen years a wife, kept her very un- 
sophisticated about Girl Things, so that 
right up to sixteen she was just a precious, 
shy child, still learning how /o keep from 
gelling hurt. 

But long before Shiny was sixteen the 
Gang had dwindled. Part went to college 
and part went seriously to work, and just 
at the critical time, just when their own 
affairs seemed so weighty and important 
that girls were only fol-de-rols anyway, the 
Gang, or what was left of it, took its eye off 


The gang scoffed at her red hair. 
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„Going to be clever? Say ‘no’ or we'll 
drown you." 


of Shiny, and left her to her own resources. 

Shiny was not quite alone either for there 
was a Spinster school teacher living in the 
neighborhood, and her eyes had been 
roving to and fro over the face of the earth 
seeking a mission during the summer vaca- 
tion, and one day she looked at Shiny. 
Here was abundant material to work upon, 
for Shiny contradicted every theory she had 
ever advocated. So the Spinster pro- 
ceeded to win Shiny's confidence, and this 
done proceeded to educate her with a capi- 
tal E. 

The Spinster believed in poetry, and put 
Shiny through a course arranged to suit her 
own whims and fancies, insisting that Shiny 
should always take the poet they were 
studying and become acquainted with him 
on the front piazza in the afternoon while 
she was lolling around waiting for sundown 
and cooler air before going out to walk. 
Shiny took the books with twinkling eyes, 
thinking that while she might not know the 
Lake Poets she understood men. But she 
did not read them on the front piazza be- 
cause she will never forget the day when the 
Gang came by the house in disturbed array 
and found her reading something or other 
by Lowell or Holmes and they snatched the 
book from her and jeered at her and asked 
her if she were trying to be an educated 
freak, if she meant to wear spectacles and 
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reform clothes. And then they took her 
to the faucet in the front yard and turned on 
the water and ducked her little red rumpled 
head under it thirteen times as if she were 
a witch, asking each time Are you going 
to be clever? Say ‘no’ or we'll drown 
you," and finally, after sticking it out pluck- 
ily till she lost her breath, she spluttered a 
strangly little no, and they set her out to 
dry, and the leader of the Gang, who became 
the Engineer of the future, said: It's 
like this, Shiny, if you get clever, you can't 
rag with us, and we haven't taken all these 
pains with your education to have you bring 
down our red and black and yellow heads 
with disgrace to the grave." 

Do you wonder then that Shiny read the 
poets in the privacy of her own apartment? 

In the autumn the Spinster went away, 
and Shiny was sent off to boarding school 
to make a collection of miscellaneous knowl- 
edge! | 

It certainly was a gloomy old place to 
send a happy innocent /ree child but Shiny 
was too busy at first to think much about 
that, she became most interested in making 
remarkable discoveries. 

*Why are the wire window screens 
painted with little scenes on the outside?“ 
she asked first of all. 

„That is to keep the men in the street 
from seeing the girls who may be looking 
out of the windows." 

“Why?” asked Shiny. 

“Because they might flirt with them," 
returned the older girl. 

“Flirt?” mused Shiny classifying a word 
which as yet she knew only by hearsay. 
“And why do we always have a teacher 
with us when we go on the street?” 

"Why because we might lalk to some 
man !” answered the sophisticated one. 

“T never would have thought of doing 
that," said Shiny opening her eyes very 
wide—they really were quite wonderful eyes 
is it interesting?“ she asked naively. 

It must be or they wouldn't forbid it.“ 

*'Then I suppose," said Shiny slowly, 
“that all the things they say we mustn't do, 
are really the things worth doing because 
they wouldn't make rules against un- 
pleasant things. I should say," she went 
on meditatively looking about the grim 
secluded place and recalling the reasons for 
its thorough protection, that the Institute 
is perfectly un- proof,“ and the saying 
being reported many girls took to her at 
once and loved her for her refreshing 
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honesty of speech. For Shiny could affor 

to be honest! Very, very few girls can afford 
it because they only have girl standards to 
measure by, but Shiny had been brought 
up in a school where you spoke your mind 
and fought to support it if necessary! 

Just an ordinarily, moderately good- 
looking girl wouldn’t have had any follow- 
ing to speak of, but there was no resisting 
Shiny, so when the word came for her to go 
to the Principal’s office, the whole school 
was on fire with curiosity. 

Shiny hadn’t the vaguest idea that she 
must still be on guard and watch out to keep 
from getting hurt, and she strolled into that 
important little room utterly unaware of its 
potentialities. On the desk lay half a 
dozen letters all addressed to herself from 
the Gang,” she explained in a joyous shout, 
grabbing them with eager little hands and 
scanning each in turn, naming the writer 
as she sorted the lot. 

Not so fast, young lady," said the 
Principal mildly with a wave of his hand. 
“I have summoned you to explain as kindly 
as I can that it is not our custom to permit 
our young ladies to correspond with their 
men friends without their parents’ per- 
mission, and even if they approved, a half 
dozen letters from the male sex ia one 
delivery is out of the question, is against the 
policy of the Institute,” and the Principal 
smiled a hateful, nasty, supercilious smile. 

“Sir?” questioned Shiny in stark be- 
wilderment wondering if she had heard 
aright. 

In discharging our duty to our patrons," 
the Principal proceeded calmly, ** we feel so 
strongly the sense of responsibility that we 
seek to turn the channel of thought in our 
institution to wholesome things. We desire 
to arrest all ideas of Love and Marriage 
and keep our young ladies sweet and single; 
ignorant of the undignified and shameful 
flirtations indulged in by the common and 
vulgar; high-toned and innocent through 
their entire school career and graduated at 
its end, a credit to the institute and worthy 
of some good man." 

“Then it's mighty funny," said Shiny, 
honestly puzzled, it's mighty queer why 
you want us to study Childe Harold—all 
about the doings of an old sinner who had 
no sense of honor at all." 

* Honi soi qui mal y pense," quoted the 
Principal disagreeably, “it is scarcely in 
your province to criticise," he continued— 
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“you will have to leave those letters here in 
the office, and if others come, they will be 
confiscated.” 

"What?" screamed Shiny,“ why they are 
from my /riends, my old playmates.” 

The Principal raised a protesting hand. 
This institution," he said slowly and em- 
phatically, *regards as suspicious, all letters 
addressed in masculine hand-writing." 

"Well," said Shiny with angry, flashing 
eyes, if J am not to read these letters,— 
you shan't," and she tore them in jagged 
strips, “‘and if you tamper with my mail 
IlI—I'll report you to the United States 
Government." 

After which sally, she turned and fled. 
Of course she was dealt with in summary 
fashion pages of dictionary, bread and 
water, solitary confinement, and the Faculty 
was warned that Shiny was a dangerous 
f'irt, and all those old maid teachers kept 
their eyes skinned to watch and waylay 
Shiny in the act of communicating with a 
man. 

If you're on the look-out for things you're 
mighty apt to find them and with everybody 
expecting Shiny to flirt, why it wasn't long 
before some conscientious teacher swore 
that she had caught her in the very act, and 
Shiny’s course of punishments began, like- 


“Tf you tamper with my mail T il report 
you tothe United States government." 
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wise the mental joggle that shook all man- 
kind into two classes—Friends and— 
Lovers. I have no intention of defending 
Shiny’s subsequent conduct, but I do say 
here and now, that just at first before the 
time she was punished unjustly, she cer- 
tainly discouraged all advances from the 
town men. Oh, dear me, yes, there were 
plenty! She was such a conspicuous some- 
body that she was singled out by the pro- 
fessional beaux" of the town, and they 
wrote her notes and letters and sent them 
with flowers and candy to her by the day- 
scholars. But after she had been punished 
several times for ‘‘a smile" that really and 
truly had no significance for the other sex, 
Shiny delivered herself thus to her boon 
companions— 

„They told me I shouldn't flirt when I 
never thought of doing it; they've said I did 
it because they believed I'd do it any way; 
and they've punished me for doing what I 
said I'd never done, which is just the same 
as saying Ilied. So as long as I've got to 
write miles and miles of sentences no matter 
what I do, I may as well have a good time 
out of it;" and then she laughed light-heart- 
edly. 

Perhaps all this attention would have 
turned Shiny’s head if she had not had to 
pay so dear for it, but the fact remains that 
when she graduated at eighteen and went 
home for good it was with the defeated feel- 
ing that though she had tried all her life to 
take care of herself she was still forever 
getting hurt! 

"But weren't you, honestly, a little to 
blame?" asked the Leader of the Gang who 
had become an Engineer in dead earnest. 
“You know you have an engaging little 
way w:'^ you so that if you just look at a 
fellow it mikes 'm think you care more 
for him than for any person living. A 
mighty dangerous gift that. It’s like a re- 
volver—handy to have in emergencies, but 
best put away when it is not needed." 

"No," sighed Shiny aggrievedly. “I 
never would have thought of flirting if they 
hadn't put it in my head, but I felt I might as 
well get the experience I was paying for, and 
see what it was all about. But I don't like 
lovers—very—much, and with all these 
flirtations, I’ve never had a verbal offer of 
marriage. I've been punished so much for 
just looking at a man, that I know if a 
stranger came lo see me, I'd shriek for the 
police." 


‘“‘H-u-m,” said the Engineer, what do 
you mean by a stranger?" 

“Why a new man,—a person I had met 
casually, say once or twice, and—do you 
know," she added, pounding her little fists 
against each other, “why I actually feel that 
I'd be disgraced for life if à man talked that 
way to me, and every night when I say my 
prayers I add to the angels, ' Please don't let 
anybody propose lo me.. 

"Hum," chuckled the man. “I guess 
the,angels have had a good laugh over that 
particular petition." 

Never mind now,” said Shiny brightened 
by his sympathy. ‘ Let's go to ride," and the 
Engineer assenting, they went out in the 
back garden together and hitched up the 
family horse. 

The Engineer's occupation took him out 
of town very often, so it was fully two weeks 
after this conversation before he saw her 
again. Several of the Gang dropped into 
the train on his return trip. 'The Gang had 
resolved itself into the primitive category, 
„Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief, rich man, 
poor man, beggar man,” everything l ut thief. 

“The Bloods have been keeping things 
pretty hot for Shiny, they tell me," the 
Lawyer chuckled. ‘‘Speaks pretty well for 
our training to have her become so popular.” 

The Electrician bit off the end of a 
cigar. ‘‘I always told you Shiny would do 
us proud some day,” he bragged in a supe- 
rior way. 

“Oh, come off,” the Merchant protested 
half in earnest. ‘But blessed if pretty near 
all the sports in town weren’t dangling round 
Shiny’s last week, and Shiny was getting on 
mighty well too, I tell you. ‘That little shy 
way she has gets right next to me. Great 
mind to pitch into the race myself and try 
for a ribbon." 

“Oh,” said the Engineer with gloating 
enjoyment, “‘she’ll twist those fellows up 
into a double bow-knot. 'God send Rome 
one such other night, and send me there to 
see. 

And so when the Engineer saw Shiny 
again he was already primed. Wood and 
stone wearing away," he teased. 

“How about that prayer of yours, 
Shiny? Are the angels protecting you from 
courtships? Don’t meddle with Providence. 
Some day you'll be taken at your word. 
Honest now, own up, how many proposals 
have you had since you got home from 
school? Honor bright.” 
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None,“ sighed Shiny, but it takes me 
most of my time to keep from having them. 
I don't like lovers very much.“ 

But the Engineer refused to take her 
seriously and joked and teased her about her 
admirers until the dog strolled in from some 
errand that had taken him down street and 
Shiny and the Engineer romped with him 
till callers began to drop in and put an end 
to the ‘‘old” good times. 

Well, a year went along that way, and the 
Engineer found himself looking forward to 
and chuckling over Shiny’s disquietude— 
general and individ- 
ual, and he spent a 
great deal of time 
planning freak things 
to do with her on his 
visits home. They 
made a point of se- 
crecy about their 
expeditions because 
both began to look 
upon the Engineer as 
a “rescuer.” 

Isn't this fine?” 
Shiny would suggest 
when they had found 
suitable places on the 
trestle to dangle their 
legs over and fish. 
„This is so much 
nicer than having to 
entertain some stupid 
lover.” 

"Oh, do you be- 
lieve in dreams? Do 
you trust them as the 
Scotch do?" demand- ' 
ed Shiny in an eager 
voice, one day as they 
met after both had journeyed from home 
and back again. 

„Dreams?“ queried the Engineer in sur- 
prise, ‘‘never have 'em. ‘Too much fresh 
air and exercise in mine. Have you been 
dreaming? You must have been eating 
salmon salad and nut ice cream.“ 

“I had the queerest dream last night,” 
continued Shiny entirely too much interested 
in it to be diverted into menu discussions. 
“I dreamed I was on the train coming home 
and the man I was engaged to was with me, 
and we traveled and we traveled most to the 
Torrid Zone, and then at a little station just 
the other side of home he had to leave me. 
He said he would come down to Leabury 


“I'm going to marry my dream man. 
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very soon and he gave me a book to read 
after he was gone, and just as soon as I had 
waved the last good bye and had lost sight of 
him, I snatched at the book and read his 
name. It stood out in big, bold, firm lines, 
Charles Henry Bobbitt.” 

“Charles Henry Bobbitt,” repeated the 
Engineer with a queer conscious look, do 
you know anybody by that name?“ 

„Not a soul, but surely there must be a 
real live Charles Henry Bobbitt, and if I 
wait long enough maybe he'l come,“ 
said Shiny. “I am waiting for him.” 

** U-u-m, maybe he 
will,“ said the En- 
gineer, but mean- 
time if I saw any real 
nice fellow by an- 
other name that I 
thought I could make 
out with, I don't be- 
lieve I'd give up a 
certainty for an un- 


certainty." 
* Charles— Henry 
—Bobbitt,” repeated 


Shiny with a world 

of wonder and spec- 
ulation in her voice, 
hat kind of asome- 
body do you suppose 
he is?“ 

The Engineer look- 
ed up from the match 
he had just struck 
to say, “I guess 
he's tall and thin 
and homely and 
dark, gee,” he yowl- 
ed explosively, for 
the neglected match 

had gone about its legitimate business. 

„Oh, I don't think he’s like that at all,“ 

disagreed Shiny decidedly, then she paused 
for quite a minute as though she intended 
giving a description to support her belief, 
but her mood changed and she thrust her 
serious intent aside—‘‘but like or unlike, 
what difference does it make since I'm 
going to marry Charles Henry Bobbitt ? ” 

„Hu- m,“ growled the Engineer crossly, 

looking very teased and ill tempered, *'if 
you don’t mind you're going to get hurt." 

But Shiny, who by this time was used to 

getting hurt, paid no attention to his warning 
at all, but emboldened by his dare told it 
widely and often that she was going to marry 
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Charles Henry Bobbitt—only she neglected 
to mention that he was a dream man. And 
because it teased the Engineer and was the 
very first advantage she had ever had over 
him, she insisted upon repeating it when- 
ever she got the chance. The Engineer was 
pretty patient, but he set his jaw in grim 
lines and marched away with a fixed resolve. 
When he came to town again he was accom- 
panied by a tall, thin, dark, homely man and 
he took that tall, thin, dark, homely man 
around to Shiny’s house (served her right, 
too the aggravating young person that she 
was!) and carried him right into the parlor 
where she was playing soft Scotch airs, and 
said in an off hand way, Shiny, this is my 
friend Charles Henry Bobbitt. He’s heard 
a great deal about you and asked me to 
bring him round,” and with a grin of de- 
light the Engineer departed with Shiny’s 
look of consternation and incredulity to re- 
member and chuckle over for the rest of the 
day. 

“You aren't really named Charles Henry 
Bobbitt—are you?” asked Shiny. 

"I really am," the man insisted very 
positively, but with a nice twinkle in his eye, 
"and I think myself most happy to be able 
to lay claim to my name—seeing I seem to 
be known a bit in these parts." 

The color came leaping and bounding in- 
to Shiny's cheeks and into her poor little 
excited heart. 

“I heard,” said Charles Henry Bobbitt, 
"that you said you were going to marry me, 
and I came down to thank you." 

The situation was too much for Shiny— 
hot with blushing and embarrassed to death 
as she was, she laughed outright. 

“Oh,” said Shiny, jumping up from the 
piano stool and dropping into a near-by 
chair, ‘‘you’re welcome!” she flashed dar- 
ingly, and then they both laughed. 

"I'm so painfully plain," said Charles 
Henry Bobbitt deprecatingly, “that I've 
never been able to get any girl who ever saw 
me to even consider me, and I certainly 
think it was providential that you dreamed 
of me and promised to marry me without 
knowing just what a proposition you had to 
face. I never have been engaged before, 
have you?“ 

“Engaged before?" repeated Shiny. 

"Of course if vou're going to marry 
me, we are engaged," announced Charles 
Henry Bobbitt quite simply. 
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Queer, but this concrete view of the situ- 
ation had not occurred to Shiny. Marriage 
was such an abstract subject, you see, she 
had felt no compunctions in declaring her- 
self about it, but with this stranger calmly 
announcing they were engaged, it seemed 


“My friend Charles Henry Bobbitt.”’ 


very, very different. For a moment I dare 
say Shiny felt as if she had pulled her house 
down about her ears, but like the plucky 
little soul that she was, she agreed rather 
breathlessly, ** Why, yes, of course we are." 

As I have never been engaged before," 
said Charles Henry Bobbitt, **I don't know 
exactly how to proceed. I made out 
a sort of programme and you can look 
it over with me and we can decide whether 
we'll use it or not." He took a paper out 
of his pocket and if his eyes did twinkle 
his face was as grave as a preacher's at a 
funeral. 

First,“ he read, then snapped his fingers 
in exasperation. '''Think of forgetting that,” 
he exclaimed abruptly, and plunged his hand 
into his pocket and produced a jeweler's 
box. I hope you'll like it," he said simply, 
and then he unfastened the catch and took 
from its festive cushion a very beautiful 
diamond ring. 

“Oh,” cried Shiny in a shaky little voice, 
“it’s perfectly gorgeous!“ 

* Shouldn't I put it on?” asked the man. 

Shiny hesitated, then she looked up fair 
and square into Charles Henry Bobbitt's 
eyes. They are pretty nice eyes," she said 
toe herself; they are the eyes of a gentle- 
man," she decided, then she held out her 
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hand and asked him if he didn’t think the 
ring would be too large. 

“ No," said the man, “I don't." 

„Why, it’s just right," Shiny exclaimed 
excitedly, holding it up the instant it was on, 
to examine it very closely. ‘‘How did you 
happen cc think of it?” 

Why almost everybody's heard that we 
are engaged and I thought it would be best 
for you to have the ring at once. In all the 
books I've read—there's usually something 
—given—in exchange—for the engagement 
ring, suggested Charles Henry Bobbitt 
with teasing self-restraint. 

"Yes," said Shiny promptly, drawing 
back into the depths of her chair and ad- 
miring the diamond ardently, but one is 
never expected to pay for goods sent up on 


approval. They are charged.” 
Charged?“ repeated the man. Ah, I 
see—well, we'll let it go at that. I’m willing 


to have you run up a big bill.” 

So the bill ran up. Charles Henry 
Bobbitt had evidently made a study of ‘‘the 
way of a man with a maid,” and if there 
was a single attention that he failed to show 
Shiny, it was beyond the pale of Leabury 
etiquette. 

The Engineer meantime blinked his eyes 
in amazement. He had meant to punish 
Shiny in a drastic way by showing her how 
very dangerous it was to use names—even 
dream names—in the way that had been so 
obnoxious to him. So he stood with mouth 
agape and watched Charles Henry Bobbitt 
monopolize Shiny, and he looked on with a 
sore heart to see Shiny very contented to be 
monopolized by her ‘‘dream man." 

So he went away on an extended survey- 
ing trip through the country and was gone— 
oh, three months perhaps, then he turned up 
in Leabury and heard that the cards were 
out to Shiny’s wedding with Charles Henry 
Bobbitt. He went on, however, to her house 
and opened the door and banged it with his 
- usual clatter. He was just on the point of 
shouting her name when he caught sight of 
her crouched up on the divan with her head 
in the pillows and he heard her sobbing to 
herself. She had on a blue and white 
checked gingham and it reminded him of the 
little aprons she wore in the days when he 
used her for an extension and made her 
stand on his shoulder and reach his cap 
thrown into the high branches of the sapling 
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pecan. Shelooked so little, and so evidently 
in need of consolation, that he had half a 
mind to pick her up then and there, and it 
was this very tenderness that made him 
storm, What are you crying about ?" 

* See here, Shiny, I want to know this: 
Are you going to marry Charles Henry 
Bobbitt?” 

"I've said so a thousand times," said 
Shiny in muffled tones, and he says so, and 
I dreamed so." 

“I think it's mighty queer,” said the En- 
gineer bitterly, **that you choose to marry a 
homely, lantern-jawed man whom you know 
nothing about when you could have your 
pick in Leabury where every blessed man's 
asked you to marry him." 

"Every blessed man hasn't,“ snapped 
Shiny; for instance—youw haven't.“ 

“I? What good would it do for me to 
ask you? You know you wouldn't marry 
me!” 

The Engineer found it mighty hard to 
keep anxiety out of his voice, and as it was 
he managed only indifferently well. ''But 
you can call it unanimous, Shiny, if that’s 
any satisfaction to you—for I’m going to ask 
you to marry me—" 


Monopolized by her dream man.” 


Shiny burrowed deeper in the pillows, 
and her hair, already in great disorder, just 
tumbled down from the big black bow and 
fell over her shoulders as it used to do when 
the Gang doused her under the hydrant 
faucet, and the Engineer jumped to his feet 
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as though he has sat unwittingly on a tor- 
pedo. Great Scott!” he thundered, then 
he went to the divan and shoved the pillows 
into their right places and sat down in a very 
emphatic way, and gathered rather awk- 
wardly, but very tenderly, the wealth of 
shining hair that he had often pulled to 
further private schemes. Shiny,“ he said 
positively, *I told you if you didn’t mind 
you’d get hurt, didn’t I?” 

No answer. 

“I knew there happened to be a man by 
the name you dreamed and so I warned you. 
I brought him down to teach you a lesson. 
I had no idea you would let him go so far. 
You’re in a worse fix than I thought you’d 
get in. You’re no more fit to take care of 
yourself than you were when you wore 
checked aprons, and you’ve got to stop all 
this foolishness about a dream man and 
marry me. Do you understand?” 
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That was a mighty masterful and domi- 
neering speech, but it was mighty full of 
question and anxiety, and the Engineer 
drew the little shiny head out of its silky 
depths to see for himself how far he could 
go, and when he turned it over into the hollow 
of his arm and had seen for himself her 
precious shy eyes, why he went just as far 
as any lover ever went! 

** You're a stupid, stupid boy,” said Shiny 
when it was possible to use her mouth for 
speech. ‘‘You never once asked me what 
my dream man looked like. If you had I 
needn’t have been hurt by C. H. Bobbitt.” 

“Looked like?" asked the Engineer. 
* Why, I never thought of that. I didn't 
suppose he had any particular features." 

„Well, he had,” asserted Shiny defen- 
sively. “He had a strange name I'd never 
heard before, but — he — looked — like — 
YOU!" 


CAPIURING AN ADMIRAL 


From a diary written during the three days battle 


of the Sea of Japan describing the sinking 


of the 


Borodino and the capture of Admiral Ropestvensky 


By the Commander of the Japanese Topedo Destroyer **Sadzanami" 


TRANSLATED BY ALFRED MARTIN ZELLER 


ANTA PA \Y 27, 1905, 2 o’clock in the 
643 morning. The Sadzanami 
goes at the speed of 22 knots. 
4 To the east, behind the 
v^| stern of my boat, black 
i “428 objects rise from time to 
time out of the water; they are the torpedo- 
boats of our Second Flotilla, and farther 
behind these, standing out indistinctly 
against the horizon, the dark forms of 
larger ships are to be seen—the cruisers 
of the reconnoitring-squadron, to which 
we belong. 
Yesterday—at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
—we received from our reconnoitring- 
squadron the information that the whole 


hostile fleet was slowly approaching the 
Corean waters and had already arrived 
south-west of Tsche-Dju. Our Commo- 
dore, Rear-Admiral Dewa, the chief of our 
Flotilla, and all the commanders of our 
squadron, received from the Mikasa (the 
flagship of the Commander-in-Chief), half 
an hour afterwards the order to come on 
board without delay. 

Admiral Togo received us this time in 
an exceptionally friendly, but rather solemn 
and earnest, manner. I always feel myself 
attracted by the peculiar charm which this 
unpretentious man exercises on everybody. 
The short, thick-set figure, the broad head 
with the small eyes and the unkempt grey 
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beard do not give him the appearance of 
such an eminent admiral, in whose hand 
lies the fate of the eastern world. His 
clothes, as well as his whole being, give 
him quite the appearance of a European. 
His brusk, blustering manner of speech is 
as little agreeable to the ear as is his exterior 
to the eye. But if once a glance from his 
keen, piercing eyes falls on us, firm, quiet 
and clear like that of Buddha, we know 
that we are in the presence of a great man. 

He requested us to be seated at a table, 
on which maps and plans were spread out 
and on which again little colored flags were 
arranged. To the right of Togo sat the 
chief of the staff, and to the left Rear- 
Admiral Dewa. They all spoke together 
in lowered tones. Suddenly all was quiet, 
the Admiral wished to speak. Clearing his 
throat, he began to deliver a short address. 
First of all he explained the situation, 
showing us on the map by means of these 
little flags, where our ships lay and where 
those of the enemy. Then he gave us our 
orders. The second Torpedo-Flotilla, to 
which I belong, and the cruisers of the third 
squadron, were to put to sea immediately 
under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Dewa, and to try to get into touch with the 
enemy, but as soon as the latter showed 
signs of making an attack we were to retire 
slowly eastwards towards the Japanese 
coast and in this way to entice the enemy 
into the narrow Strait of Ikushima. We 
were to avoid, if possible, coming into 
action, but were to remain in contact with 
the enemy and exchange fire—of course— 
at such a distance as to prevent our ships 
being endangered. Then we were to steam 
round Ikushima, to join the chief fleet in 
Masampho and to wait there for further 
orders. At the end the Admiral stood up 
and we did the same. He expressed the 
hope that we would execute our task exactly 
according to orders and to his satisfaction, 
and that we would do our duty in the same 
way as we had done it up till now in this 
war. He told us, his eyes at these words 
growing big and solemn, that the moment 
had come for the fleet to prove that Japan 
could look at her with the same proud 
regard as at army. He hoped to see us all 
safe again, but those who fall in battle 
would be remembered in history as heroes, 
who had sacrificed their lives for the glory 
and honor of Japan. After his address he 
proposed a Banzai to the Mikado, in which 
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we all joined with enthusiasm; then he 
shook hands with all of us and dismissed us. 

Such are the events up till now, which 
we recall to memory. Haschidate is just 
expressing his opinion that the Russians 
will try to steam along the Corean coast if 
possible, when we hear a sudden noise and 
scurrying under the bridge, a signal-man 
leaps up the steps to us and reports from 
the man on duty, that to the west, some 50 
miles distant, smoke is to be seen on the 
horizon. We regulate the telescope and 
there, sure enough, in the said direction, 
pillars of smoke are distinctly visible. I 
count six, and Maschidate thinks he can 
distinguish even eight. I give at once the 
necessary orders, have as much ammunition 
as possible brought up, the guns manned 
and all ready for fighting. In the mean- 
time the smoke-columns approach at a 
high speed and soon we can distinctly rec- 
ognize the dark forms of the ships. "There 
are at least 30 or 40 big ships, indeed the 
whole Russian fleet. They seem to be 
coming in three lines at the rate of about 15 
knots. Gradually the different types of 
ships are to be distinguished. To the right 
are to be seen the huge forms of the battle- 
ships in Indian file (to count them exactly, 
is impossible), then to the left come ships 
of unfamiliar type, probably transport- 
ships or auxiliary-cruisers, of which we can 
distinguish nine; to the left steam the 
cruisers, at the head an armed cruiser re- 
sembling our Asama-class. I give the 
engineer, through the speaking tube, the 
order to slow down, as I expect an order 
from the Rear-Admiral. Sure enough, a 
signal appears not long afterwards on the 
Idzumi, the flagship of the Admiral: 
„Torpedo-boats to the attack and then 
retire towards us again!" I give immedi- 
ately the order to the engineer to increase 
little by little the speed of the boat; in a 
few minutes I would need to have full 
steam ahead and then he must let the 
engines run for all they were worth. Mean- 
while we have perceptibly approached the 
Russians. 'They have, of course, noticed 
us also, and we can distinctly see how the 
battle-ships and transport-ships slow down, 
the cruisers, on the contrary, keep up their 
speed. 'The foremost—a large cruiser of 
some 6,000 tons—(which afterwards proved 
itself to be the Wladimir-Monomach) holds 
course directly towards us. 

Up till now, by reason of its splendid 
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engines, my boat had remained at the head 
of our squadron; in this moment, however, 
one of our torpedo-boats shoots past us. 
Above the noise of the engines we can 
hear the loud Banzais of the crew; the 
boat that has passed us is the Schirakumo. 
I do not wish to give up my place at the 
head without an effort, so I order the speed 
to be increased. We cut through the waves 
now at the rate of 25 knots, and soon we 
come up with the Schirakumo: the de- 
stroyer with the Flotilla-chief follows some 
100 yards behind. 

In the meantime I scrutinize through my 
glass the Russian cruisers, which are now 
almost within shooting-range, and I see 
that they are still slackening speed. Sud- 
denly a white cloud of smoke appears from 
the Wladimir-M onomach, and directly after- 
wards the first shot rumbles over the water. 
The prologue to the great drama begins. 
A second and a third shot follow, the other 
cruisers begin to fire and the first shells pop, 
far from our bow, into the water. The 
Wladimir-Monomach still steers directly 
for us under incessant fire. One can dis- 
tinctly recognize the moving forms of the 
sailors busy at the guns. Now is the 
moment for me to act! In order to avoid 
being rammed and to get into good position 
for firing, I have the helm turned to port; 
then I order full steam ahead, and give in a 
louder voice the command to the gunners: 
Tubes clear for action to starboard!” 
In a few seconds we arrive at a distance of 
400 yards. The boat rushes with ever 
increasing speed through the waves, the 
engines hammer, the whole ship—the 
bridge, the funnel and the upperdeck— 
vibrate, and the spray falls on the boat 
from all sides, preventing us from seeing 
anything for the moment. The Russians 
salute us now with a storm of shells; one 
after the other strikes my boat. One hits 
the fore-castle and one 15 centimetre 
shrapnell tears away a part of the bridge. 
Nevertheless I remain unhurt, but four of 
my crew, who are standing under the 
bridge, are severely wounded by flying 


splinters. 
When we have arrived at a distance 
of about 200 yards I command in 


a loud voice: Fire!“ Both torpedoes 
shoot out at the same time, and the other 
guns also do their duty. I bellow to the 
man at the helm, through the tumult of 
the elements and the booming of the guns: 
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* Helm hard to port!” The helm swings 
round, and ina few seconds we are steaming 
back at the same terrible speed at which we 
arrived. Thank God, the engines are 
none the worse. Otherwise things look 
rather bad on my old Sadzanam:, but I am 
quite thankful that we have come off so well, 
and that at least I have got my boat safe 
out of the scuffle. I was unable to see 
whether my torpedoes had taken effect, but 
my gunners assure me quite positively 
that this is the case. Meantime, on the 
Russian side, more vessels have come into 
action, and also our cruisers begin to fire, 
turning broadside on, with the intention of 
sheltering us at the same time. When we 
have all arrived, the whole squadron turns 
and, still firing, retires to the north-east 
towards Ikuschima. We see with delight 
that what Togo had planned is happening. 
The Russians quicken their speed and 
follow us, all the time getting nearer to the 
Japanese coast. It is really an imposing 
spectacle to see the Russian Armada 
proudly steaming behind us, and makes us 
forget our-own losses and damages. They 
continually exchange signals and change 
position, but on the whole the battleships 
keep to the right, the cruisers to the left, 
and the transport-ships, as before, further 
behind. We now cease firing and steam 
into the Strait of Iki, the Idaumi, with the 
cruisers at the head; we, that is the tor- 
pedo-boats and destroyers, follow, forming 
the rear-guard. Then, following the orders 
of the Commander-in-Chief, we direct our 
course northwards and sail with quickened 
speed round the east-coast of Ikuschima. 
There we are now and have time to look 
after ourselves. As already mentioned, 
the affair did not pass without leaving 
traces behind. The Kasasagi's steering 
apparatus is destroyed, and the Asagiri has 
got a hole under the water-line, so that the 
stern is almost completely under water; 
the latter is only saved by the shot-walls 
receiving no damage, and another destroyer 
tugging the boat the greater part of the way. 
Taken together, the squadron counts 14 
of the crew dead and 19 severely wounded. 
I myself have in my boat 2 dead, 5 severely 
and 12 slightly wounded, but these latter 
still able to do their duty. Happily the 
damages on my ship do not prove so serious. 
The upper-deck has been. struck by some 
shots and the bridge has got its share, too; 
the one side is torn quite away, and really 
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it is a wonder that neither of us is seriously 
wounded.  Haschidate has received a light 
cut in the face and I one on the lower part 
of my left arm, probably from flying 
splinters; neither of these wounds needs to 
be attended to. 'The dead are put over- 


board and the wounded handed over to the 


doctors. The damages on deck are quickly 
repaired, and in scarcely an hour our old 
Sadzanami is ready again—to be sure 
somewhat patched up—for the fray. By 
this time it is noon; I have ordered the 
crew's midday-meal to be given out and 
have just gone down to my cabin for a nap, 
when I suddenly hear the distant booming 
of a cannon-shot. I scurry up the cabin- 
stairs and as I arrive on deck, it crashes 
and thunders already as if twenty thunder 
storms had burst. We all know at once 
what is the matter. Our chief-fleet has 
come into contact with the enemy and is 
engaged in full battle. 'The fate of the 
eastern world is to be decided to-day! 
And worse luck, we must lie here idle! 
The long lying island even obstructs our 
view of the encounter. It is simply mad- 
dening! But I am again in luck, for the 
Schinonome and the Sadzanami, being the 
fastest boats (we can cover 28-30 knots an 
hour, if necessary) receive the order from 
the Rear-Admiral, to steam back south- 
wards, and inform him of the course of the 
battle. 

Five minutes after the command the 
anchors are already up, and we are 
going full-steam ahead in the given direction. 
At first we see nothing, but the incessant 
din of the cannons echoes louder with every 
moment. By the time we have left 5 miles 
behind us, however, and have an open view 
into the Strait of Tsushima, a most wonder- 
ful panorama extends before us, the sight 
of which I shall never forget. The whole 
expanse of water is covered with our ships, 
which, while manoeuvring and changing 
positions continually, fire with all their 
heavy guns. Quite close to us lies the huge 
Mikasa, the flagship of our chief-fleet, from 
which all the movements of the Japanese 
ships are directed, as if by secret wires. 
All the time signals appear on board the 
Mikasa and torpedo-boats shoot from the 


admiral-ship to the different flagships, 
bringing orders from the Commander- 
in-Chief. The whole air trembles and 


vibrates with the whizzing and roaring of 
the shells. 'The hostile fleet is still at a 
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fairly great distance and seems to be some- 
what driven towards the Japanese coast. 
Togo therefore has accomplished what he 
intended. A part of the fleet has probably 
sailed round the north coast of Tsushima, 
got to the rear of the enemy from the south 
and in this way cut off his retreat. The 
whole Japanese fleet surrounds the Rus- 
sians, therefore, in the shape of a half-moon, 
pressing them towards the coast of Japan. 
Over all this the sun shines in his majestic 
splendor and looks down with his radiant 
glance on this imposing duel between two 
of the mightiest civilized nations: of the 
east, and as if he wanted to show his par- 
tiality to that nation who had painted his 
likeness on its banner, he casts his rays in 
the Russians’ eyes, so preventing them 
from taking good aim. Really, the Rus- 
sians suffer very much in their accuracy of 
fire by this circumstance, and their shells 
rarely hit their goal. To my great surprise, 
a signal at this moment appears on the 
Mikasa: “Retreat slowly firing, prevent 
the enemy from breaking through to the 
north!“ 

In consequence of this we can grad- 
ually recognize more distinctly the dif- 
ferent manoeuvres of both fleets; also 
the slowly advancing Russians are now 
plainly visible. With a large iron-clad as 
head-ship, they press northwards line ahead, 
probably in order to force a way to Vladi- 
vostok. But our ships block the way 
and keep them back, as if in an iron grasp; 
under incessant fire our ships retire slowly, 
without leaving the way free to the enemy. 
The Russians shoot with little success, 
and rarely is a shell seen to take effect on 
our ships; most of the shots whir into the 
sea, causing huge spouts of water. The 
shots of our artillery, on the contrary, go 
home in most cases; the effect of our con- 
centrated fire is plainly perceptible. The 
Russians are in great straits. The first 
iron-clad, the Borodino, is already envel- 
oped in flames; the Knjas Suworoff, the 
Russian admiral-ship, lies badly to port; 
she has certainly got a few good hits and 
on the other ships fire and explosions are 
also to be seen. The majority of the 
Russian cruisers I am unable to distinguish; 
they have evidently retired for protection 
behind the battle-ships. I consider this 
manoeuvre on the part of the Russian 
cruisers (to retire behind the battle-ships), 
quite absurd. Why do they expose their 
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most valuable ships so much to our fire? 
On our side the cruisers lie also in front and 
fire with the battle-ships. "The battle comes 
gradually nearer to us, the crashing and 
thundering of the guns becomes so deafen- 
ing that one can no longer hear oneself 
speak. The sea runs higher and higher 
and our boat dances like a nutshell over 
the waves. It is now 4 o'clock, the distance 
between the Russians and us has perceptibly 
diminished, and of the 60 cable-lengths 
which had formerly separated the fleets, 
there still remains 30. Now I can follow 
the doings and movements of the Russians 
quite easily. The Borodino, which at first 
. lay at the head, has managed to extinguish 
the flames, but now lies very much on its 
side, and draws back behind two other 
battle-ships; these are the Knjas Suworoff 
and the Orel. The Knjas Suworoff is 
engaged in heavy fire with our Asahi: it 
is indeed a fascinating sight to see how 
these two monstrous ships, fighting a single 
combat, endeavor by every manoeuvre, to 
gain broadside. I was following with 
natural excitement this interesting spectacle, 
when I was disturbed in my occupation 
by the wild Banzai-crying of my crew. In 
answer to my questioning look, they ges- 
ticulate frantically towards the north-west, 
and on turning my glass in the given direc- 
tion, I soon learn the cause of their enthu- 
siasm. A huge Russian iron-clad, which 
has evidently sprung a leak, is lying quite 
on its beam ends and gradually disappears 
among the waves. This ship is—as we 
afterwards learn—the Olsjaba. Also the 
Imperator Alexander III. and the Knjas 
Suworof are already in flames and retire 
from action; the Russian line of battle gets 
rather into confusion. Some of the ships 
close by are set on fire by the flying sparks, 
and soon the hostile fleet is enveloped in 
thick smoke, which rolls in impenetrable 
clouds over the sea, hindering our artillery 
from acting, so that for some time most of 
the guns must cease firing. At this moment 
we see one of our torpedo-boats, the T'schi- 
dori, steaming full speed ahead towards 
north. I under:tand at once; the boat is 
bringing to our squadron commands of 
the Admiral. So probably our work is 
going to begin! I therefore make up my 
mind to resign my place as onlooker, 
signal my intention to the commander of 
the Schinonome, and in a few moments 
both boats steam northwards, following the 
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Tschidori, to our place of anchorage in 
Omusu. The Tschidori had arrived about 
a quarter of an hour before us, and conse- 
quently brisk activity reigns on board all 
the ships when we approach the haven; 
some have already weighed anchor and the 
large cruisers are still occupied in doing the 
same. We heave direct alongside the 
Idsumi and give Rear-Admiral Dewa a 
report of the course of the battle. He 
listens in complete silence but with greatest 
interest to my account and at the end ex- 
plains to us shortly the commands of the 
Admiral-in-Chief. The whole third squad- 
ron is to get under weigh directly, steam 
round the north of Tsushima, then steer 
along the west-coast line ahead and so bear 
down on the enemy from the north. We, 
i. e., all torpedo-boats and destroyers, are 
to change the cruising-formation to order 
of battle, then dividing and forming a 
half-moon-line, make an attack on the 
enemy under cover of darkness, while the 
cruisers remain behind, to cover our retreat. 

At first we hold course northwards, then 
round the northern extremity of Tsushima, 
southwards along the west coast to the 
scene of the mighty struggle. Slowly the 
sun is setting. "The last fiery rays fall on 
the steep cliffs of the island; the rocks 
cast the red glow back on the sea and cover 
it as if with a mantle of crimson. Or is it 
blood, blood from mutilated human bodies, 
that dye the ocean so red? Gradually 
evening falls, and it begins to get cold 
perceptibly. The corpse of a Russian 
sailor, lifted by a wave, appears to lar- 
board for a moment—-a ghastly dis- 
torted face, framed by a wild, black beard— 
and then disappears again, lost among the 
waves. Now and then the muffled echo 
of a cannon-shot growls from afar and 
disturbs the solemn quiet of nature. All 
this and the perfect peace of this beautiful 
May night still intensify the solemn feeling 
in every breast. But even in this moment 
the sky in the south begins little by little 
to get red, a dull, rosy glow trembles on 
the horizon; one cou'd almost believe that 
the sun was dipping down into the ocean 
or the second time on this memorable day, 
and tha in he south, too. But we know 
that it is not the sun which is setting over 
there, but the Russian ships, which par- 
tially are in flames. 

Gradually we are able to distinguish the 
Russian ships—black dots in .the dull 
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shimmer of fire. From our flagship sounds 
a signal, the order for the cruisers to slow 
down and for the torpedo-boats to disperse 
and to make the last preparations for the 
night attack. According to the given 
orders I break off somewhat to starboard 
and increase the speed. The Sadsanami 
now makes a big curve, and I hope to come 
against the enemy from south-west. The 
Russian ships become every moment more 
plainly visible, and our excitement grows 
with every minute. I rush from the 
bridge to the deck and from the deck back 
to the bridge, give a last look to the guns 
and make all clear for action. All com- 
mands are given in an undertone. The 
calrest of all is our old Majuko, the tor- 
pedist of our bow torpedo-gun; he is leaning 
with a grim smile on his torpedo-tube. 
Woe to the Russian battle-ship that shows 
him its” broadside to-night! The large 
semi-circle is completed, and we approach 
now with a rapid speed the Russian squad- 
ron. There lie the huge dim forms, 
motionles, as if they were dead! Only 
now and again a flash is seen on board one 
of them and we hear the dull echo of a 
canrion shot, but more in the east, where 
our head-squadron hes, which is exchanging 
shots with the Russians from time to time, 
probably to divert their attention from our 
side. The Russian ships have, for the most 
part, extinguished their flames; only one 
big fellow, a first-class battle-ship, is still 
blazing away, and in the clear glow of the 
fire we see the men hurrying in the attempt 
to put it out. 

To the right of this one hes another 
Russian battle-ship (as I afterwards learn, 
the Berodino), and I make up my mind to 
pay him first a visit. The helm turns 
slightly to starboard and we approach with’ 
undiminished speed. When we have ar- 
rived at a distance of about 300 yards, I 
give the order, which is passed on in whis- 

“Tubes clear for action to port! 
Goal motionless, we pass at 300 yards!” 
On board the Russian ship, which seems 
to inclme somewhat to starboard, very 
little movement is to be seen; evidently 
they do not expect any danger from our 
side. The beating of my heart keeps time 
with the engines. Only a few more seconds 


and the right moment is at hand. I give 
the engineer a bell-signal: Full speed 
ahead!" There. Boom! A shot, and 


now it resounds and thunders in all direc- 
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tions. I’m not the first after all! From 
the Borodino come the sounds of screaming, 
bellowing and commanding; we see the 
men hurrying to the guns, bugle-signal is 
sounded and the search-light dances anx- 
iously to and fro over the water. Now or 
never! The stern of the Russian battle- 
ship rises straight before us (the distance 
must at most be 100 yards), I roar at the 
top of my voice to the gunner on the bow- 
torpedo: "Fire!" Tssit! and the torpedo 
whizzes into the water. Leaning over the 
railing, we follow with strained nerves the 
small furrow in the water. Immediately 
afterwards we hear a short crash; so our 
shot has gone home, probably the steering 
apparatus is destroyed. But now on board 
the Russian begins an unearthly uproar; 
all the guns spit out fire and flames. It is 
like hell itself let loose. But we have 
given the searchlight the slip, and got out of 
the bullet range without damage. We turn 
again and rush once more at highest speed 
towards the enemy. In the meantime we 
have got reinforcement too; one of our 
torpedo-boats dashes past us full steam 
ahead; it has discharged its two torpedoes 
and is going to prepare for a rew attack 
out of fire-zone. In this very moment the 
searchlight catches us; we hear shouts and 
commands, and immediately afterwards a 
fearful fire salutes us. A shrapnell tears 
away nearly the half of the funnel. But 
our engines do their duty; the headlong 
speed prevents the Russian artillery from 
taking good aim, and the most of the shells 
plump near us into the water. Again I 
command: Fire and again whizzes our 
torpedo against the hostile ship, this time 
direct towards the broadside, and the old 
Majuko has done his duty, for his yellow 
cigar pays a visit to the engine-room of 
the Russian. A thundering detonation, 
and a few moments afterwards the Borodino 
sinks almost to water-line. The Banzais 
of our men are drowned by the crying and 
shouting which follows the explosion on 
board the Borodino. The crew, rushing 
wildly about, partly springs overboard, 
partly crowds close together at the stern. 
The ship is fast sinking, and, not to get 
caught in the whirlpool, we make away 
for all the engines are worth. In spite of 
the darkness, the outline of the sinking 
vessel is still plainly to be seen. The 
Borodino is going down with increasing 
rapidity; one explosion follows the other, 
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and suddenly the whole body shakes with 
a terrible jerk. The stern rises high out 
of the water, so that the ship stands almost 
perpendicular on the surface and then 
slowly sinks into the deep. 

The sea rises high. Wave after wave 
beats over deck; we must cling to the rail- 
ings with all our strength. A thick smoke 
almost takes our breath away, the whole 
atmosphere is filed with impenetrable 
fumes. The engines slow down; I will 
wait until the smoke rises, to get a fairly 
exact picture of the affair in spite of the 
darkness. The shooting has calmed a 
little; we hear the dull booming and crash- 
ing of the guns farther away; the scene of 
battle has apparently somewhat shifted. 
I am still staring into the impenetrable 
vapor, at a feeble light prying through the 
thick wall of smoke; suddenly my arm is 
grasped. Haschidate points with out- 
stretched hand towards the southeast, the 
opposite side of the fight. Now I see too, 
in that direction dark bodies and lights are 


moving, which are quickly withdrawing 


further away. Hallo, the gentlemen want 
to give us the slip! A spring to the speak- 
ing-tube, a few orders, a bell-signal, the 
Sadzanami makes a neat curve and off we 
go at a mad rate after the fleeing enemy, 
into the blackness of the night; the small 
lights serve us as guiding stars. But in- 
stead of getting larger, they disappear more 
and more and soon vanish altogether from 
our eyes. Whats that! Won't our old 
racer do it any more, he who has carried us 
so truly through thick and thin? All at 
once the concern nearly stands still. Al- 
though the machines are hammering and 
grunting, the screw only turns round slowly, 
and with jerks, and at times a strong shock 
shakes the boat. Something must be wrong 
with the screw. I order the engines to be 
stopped altogether, then two of the best 
climbers are let down at the stern with 
ropes, and now they begin their hard task 
in the dark with hooks and other tools. 
In a little time, shouts from below tell us, 
who are looking down impatiently from 
above, that the work has been successful. 
They show us in the light of their lanterns a 
human body, dreadfully cut up—to judge 
by the fair beard, that of a drowned Russian 
sailor, who got caught with his clothes in the 
screw, and thus even after death, harmed 
his enemies and brought aid to his comrades 
—it is remarkable that such peculiar 
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thoughts go through one's head in spite of 
the importance of the moment; but I shall 
never forget this momentary inspiration. 
A good swing—and the lifeless, bloody 
mass splashes into the water, the two men 
climb back on board, and immediately 
afterwards the machines are set going again 
and we are steaming into the night in search 
of the invisible enemy. 

Thus, we continue our course always 
further westward, with unslackened speed. 
But, however we look, nothing is to be seen 
of the enemy. When the morning is be- 
ginning to break, land is sighted to port, 
About an hour later we are steaming quite 
slowly ino the narrow harbor of Tai-Djing 
and cast our anchor near some Chinese 
junks. 

A five hours! sleep puts new life into us. 
I let food be served out to the men, and 
order the cook to give exceptionally gener- 
ous rations. Shortly before midday we 
raise anchor, and make tracks eastward, 
fresh and jolly again, to look for our 
squadron. 

At last, at 3.30 in the afternoon, we spy 
two torpedo-boats in the northeast, which 
seem to be making for the Straits of Corea, 
at full speed. Is it friend or foe? Well, 
we shall soon see! We get up speed, and 
the distance between us diminishes visibly. 
It is yet impossible to distinguish the 
nationality; heated discussions take place. 
The excitement gets more intense every 
minute. Gradually one of the two boats 
slackens down, so that the distance between 
us gets smaller and smaller, and we are 
soon able to distinguish plainly, that the 
fugitive is a Russian torpedo-boat. Now 
forwards for our Emperor and the Father- 
land! Quickly the guns are manned, 

mmunition got ready, and the decks 
cleared for action. ‘The crew strap on their 
cutlasses. Now, my lads, once again at 
them! Let's see if we can't board the 
Russian.” A loud Banzai is the answer 
to my short speech. The Russians have 
seen the danger and quicken their speed; 
for a moment it seems as if they want to 
give us the slip, but then I give my well- 
known bell-signal in the engine room, and 
now we are dashing forward, so that the 
spray rises from the bow high above the 
deck. Yes, our brave Sadzanamt does 
honor to her name. (‘‘Sadzanami” means 
in English “Lightning.”) She shoots for- 
ward at a terrible speed through the waves, 
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just as the lightning shoots across the 
firmament. A few seconds more and we 
have come within range. At this moment, 
the flag flying at the Russians’ mast is 
taken down, they slacken speed, and in a 
short time we are at their side. I go over 
to the enemy’s boat with about 20 of my 
crew; a young officer with sullen eyes 
comes towards me, hands me his sword and 
leads me, with two companions, to the 
cabin. The rest of my men remain on deck 
with drawn weapons. A strong smell of 
carbolic acid and other disinfectants floats 
through the open door; the whole cabin 
has been changed into a hospital. On the 
beds and fixed up bedsteads badly wounded 
Russian officers are lying, some are uncon- 
scious, the others glare at me from their 
sunken eyes in the wax-like faces. A 
ghastly sight! My guide leads me between 
the beds to a door at the back. Before 
opening it he places his finger on his lips 
and enjoins me to step with as little noise 
as possible. On entering I see two officcrs 
standing at the bed of one seemingly very 
severely wounded. In the white clothes I 
only see a pale face with a grayish beard, 
the forehead and temples covered by a large 
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bandage; a tired, resigned look is on the 
features of the wounded man. Or is it a 
dead man? The heaving breast tells me 
that this is not the case. My guide points 
solemnly to the figure on the bed, and then 
whispers through his half-open lips two 
words, which strike me like an axe and 
drive my blood into my temples :—** Admiral 
Rojestvensky." I shall never forget those 
two words. Fear, astonishment, admira- 
tion and joy flashed through me in an in- 
stant. The Russian officers must have 
guessed my feelings, for they looked at me 
scornfully. But I soon surmounted this 
momentary weakness. I tell the Russians 
in English that the greatest care shall be 
taken of the wounded Admiral, and that 
I shall inform Admiral Togo at once. 
Then I go quickly on deck, pass my men, 
and cross over ón to my boat with a proud 
and joyful heart. An order brings the 
whole crew together at the stern. Spare me 
the description of the excitement which 
followed, when I make known whom the 
boat shelters. A few minutes afterwards 
we are steaming forward with the Russian 
torpedo-boat in tow. Far away in the east, 
the coast of Japan. Oh, Fatherland! 
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“Zt costs sixty-four hnndred dollars to kill a passenger and thirty-two thousand to prevent it. 


A SPECULATION 


IN MANSLAUGHTER 
By John | McAuley Palmer 


ILLUSTRATED BY WALTER GLACKENS 


e was just as big a surprise 
71 Cars to af as it eA to RANA 
y, | said Colonel Lumpkin. **Of 
f course I knew the Grand 

C Jury would do something; 
you can’t killa hundred and 
sixteen men, women and children and maim 
or mangle ninety-seven more without at- 
tracting some attention. ‘The people won't 
stand for it now-a-days. They don't crawl 
under the car of Juggernaut quite as meek- 
ly as they used to because they are begin- 
ning to doubt whether it is really necessary. 
Yes. I expected the Grand Jury to do 
something, to indict the flagman on the 


‘local’ or the peanut peddler on the ‘ex 
press.’ But Senator Shark! . 

* But how did it happen?’’ I asked. 
I had been abroad during the summer, and 
had heard but little news of the Westport 
Tunnel Tragedy. 

„Can't tell exactly.'' said Colonel 
Lumpkin.  ** The engineer on the express 
only lived a minute or two after the smash 
up. He gasped one or two words about 
the signal light, before he died. Bit 
whether he meant that he saw it or didn’t 
see it, no one will ever know. The fire- 
man said there was a great deal of smoke 
in the tunnel that morning and the lights 


Several of my authorized interviews with Colonel Lumpkin have appeared in another op) dept But as his 
story in this case relates to his novel experieuce in‘The Land of Disasters," it is his desire that il should be pub- 


lished in the American Magazine.—THE AUTHOR. 
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were a little harder to make out than usual. 
The air was damp and there was a kind of 
steamy fog as well as the smoke. But he 
didn’t notice it particularly because he was 
half suffocated by the gas, ‘and it was all he 
could do to attend to his fire. Just before 
the accident a belt line engine with a heavy 
string of freight cars passed on the down 
track. While the express was still in the 
filthy tail of that murky comet, the fireman 
heard the engineer yell, and saw him re- 
verse the engine. He looked ahead and 
saw, not a white bank of steamy fog, but 
the rear end of a crowded passenger coach 
lit up by the headlight. And then there 
was a crash. 

The fireman's story was not very clear 
after that. His ideas were confused and 
he was never able to give a detailed ac- 
count of his smashing ride through three 
crowded passenger cars. His graphic pow- 
ers were not equal to it. "There was too 
much steam for clear vision, and besides 
the poor devil was badly scalded. He 
didn't know that any body else was hurt, 
until he came to in the crowded morgue. 
One of the searchers heard him groan and 
then he was transferred to one of the over- 
flow hospitals. 

** Do you mean to say there were no 
signal lights? I'asked. 

„Of course there were lights, said 
Colonel Lumpkin. . ** When the local was 
held up, a light was displayed in the block 
in rear, and in addition to that the flag- 
man went back with his lantern. '' 

That ought to exonerate the railroad 
company, I suggested. 

** Not necessarily," continued Colonel 
Lumpkin.  *'It is not sufficient to keep 
your light trimmed and burning. You are 
further enjoined by scripture not to hide 
it under a bushel. But still the coroner's 
jury took your view of it. "The findings 
were not very definite, but they intimated 
that the engineer of the express deliberate- 
ly increased his speed after seeing the sig- 
nal to stop. The engineer's reply was not 
embodied in the proceedings, because the 
jury did not sit until several days after his 
funeral. 

** And then, continued Colonel Lump- 
kin, after a pause, they began to get 
after the officials of the company. A 
special Grand Jury was empanelled and 
they called President McGurgle of the 
Winnebago Pacific Terminal Company. 
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But the result was discouraging ; even the 
mighty McGurgle was affected with that 
form of aphasia that is so characteristic of 
financial genius on the witness stand. The 
grand jurymen were disappointed. They 
had been taught to admire McGurgle. 
But they found him almost paretic. He 
was unable to remember his own name 
without consulting a memorandum, and 
even with memoranda he suffered from 
discriminative agraphia. The Grand Jury 
felt that they couldn't hold 425 responsible 
for anything ; and therefore turned their 
attention to the directors for daring to 
entrust important public interests to a self- 
confessed imbecile.'' : 

** Did they have any better luck there? 
I asked. 

„No, said Colonel Lumpkin. ** They 
found that the directors delegated their 
powers on the principle of the roulette 
wheel; whenever the grand jury played the 
red, the ball was sure to stop in the black. 
And then, when the percentage seemed 
dead against them, somebody advised the 
state's attorney to summon' me. 

‘ But you are not a director of the Win- 
nebago Pacific Terminal Company, are 
you?" I asked. 

** No, but I used to be,’’ said Colonel 
Lumpkin. ‘‘ It was a painful situation for 
me, Scrivener. I didn't want to testify 
against old friends. But what was I to 
do? I had sworn off forgetting when I 
swore off high finance. And there I was 
under oath, with straight questions put to 
me. And besides I didn’t see what it 
meant even then. I knew that my testi- 
mony would be embarrassing to the com- 
pany, that it might affect personal damage 
suits, and might even hurt Senator Shark 
politically; but that it was a question of 
crime, of felony, never entered my head. 

But what did you tell them? I asked. 

** All about it," said Colonel Lumpkin. 
„The foreman of the jury kept at me till 
it all came out. You see, Scrivener, we 
knew ten years ago that the tunnel was in- 
adequate and unsafe. It didn’t have 
enough capacity for the business it carried. 
In order to get our trains through at all 
we had to runtoo fast for safety. And we 
knew it. We killed a dozen or so a year 
even then and smashed up quite a bit of 
rolling stock. First we put in anew block 
signal system and that eased things up for 
a while, But our traffic kept on growing 
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and in a few years things were as bad as 
ever. The lights were there but frequent- 
ly they were hid in clouds of smoke and 
steam and then sometimes we had a smash- 
up. But generally we were lucky. On 
one occasion our Northern Express ran 
wild for six miles beyond the tunnel. The 
engineer. and fireman were both asphyxiat- 
ed by the tunnel gases. The engineer 
came to in time to keep his train from 
running into the Minne-wa-wa river. The 
draw-bridge was open. This close call 
was discussed at the next directors’ meet- 
ing. Our chief engineer, Mr. Vernier, re- 
ported the matter and recommended a 
general reconstruction of our terminal 
facilities. I was presiding in the absence 
of Senator Shark, and I instructed Vernier 
to submit full plans at the next annual 
meeting. 

*'The Honorable Leonidas was in the 
chair when the plans were reported. He 
was very much interested. Mr. Vernier 
showed that our present double track was 
barely sufficient for our through passenger 
business and that safe working required 
additional and separate trackage for our 
suburban business and freight. He pro- 
posed that we should convert the tunnel 
into an open cut with six tracks and he 
assured us that this would give us the fin- 
est and safest terminals on the continent. 
I can see poor old Shark now, as he 
glanced over the blue prints. 

** * Very handsome,’ said he, ‘ and how 
much money will it cost, Mr. Vernier? 

** * We can do the whole thing for less 
than twelve million dollars.’ 
Indeed, exclaimed the Senator, ‘so 

little as that. We can borrow that at 
$480,000 a year. And you are sure it will 
prevent all these infernal accidents and 
damage suits? 

Absolutely, said Mr. Vernier. 

'* * How many did we kill in the tunnel 
last year, Mr. Torts?' asked the Senator 
as he turned toward our General Solicitor. 

** Oh! fifteen or sixteen. Call it fif- 
teen,’ said Torts. 

„ oo bad,’ said the Senator. 
how much did they cost us, ‘Torts?’ 

„hey averaged about $3,600 a head.’ 
said Mr. ‘Torts. ‘We paid the full five 
thousand on some of them, but we beat 
others in the courts and compromised the 
rest of them.’ 

And how about the rolling stock?’ 


* And 
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* "The tunnel wrecks cost us about 
$42,000 last year,' said the General Super- 
intendent. 

** * You'll have to add that to your fig- 
ures, Torts,’ said the Senator, ‘if you 
want to arrive at a correct per capita.’ 

„That brings the total up to 596, ooo, 
said Mr. Vernier. 

„Or call it sixty-four hundred dollars 
a head,’ said Mr. Torts. 

‘<< Exactly,’ said Senator Shark. It 
costs us only sixty-four hundred dollars to 
kill a passenger and yet Vernier wants us 
to pay thirty-two thousand dollars to pre- 
vent it.’ 

That would be spending five dollars 
to save one,’ said Torts. 

*** I hadn't looked at it in that light 
before,’ said Mr. McGurgle. 

** * Exactly,’ said Senator Shark. ‘And 
yet that is the only light for directors to 
consider it in. It is business proposition. 
I am perfectly willing to pay ninety-nine 
cents to save a dollar, and I would suggest, 
Mr. Vernier, that you revise your plans 
with that idea in view.’ 

** « But there is another thing to be con- 
sidered,’ said Vernier. ‘You are figuring 
on killing only fifteen a year. Some of 
these days you'll kill a whole train-load, 
and then public opinion will compel you 
to take action.' 

** *That is public opinion's business, 
said Senator Shark. ‘We will cross that 
bridge when we come to it, and in the 
meantime we will save four hundred thou- 
sand dollars a year for our stockholders.' 

But that is a speculation in man- 
slaughter!’ exclaimed Vernier. 

True, said Senator Shark, ‘and 
like every other business proposition it 
should be conducted on business princi- 
ples and with an eye to profit... 

* Senator. Shark,’ said Mr. Vernier, 
* [ stake my professional reputation on this 
recommendation. If my judgment is to be 
ignored in this way, I must ask a few 
moments to write my resignation.’ 

‘«« That is quite unnecessary,’ said the 
Senator, ‘I am perfectly willing to act on 
it verbally. Your resignation is accepted.’ 
The Senator was angry. I had never seen 
him so angry but once before, and that 
was when Congress passed the law com- 
pelling railroads to protect the public by 
installing air brakes and automatic coup- 
lers. The Senator always regarded the 
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expenses imposed by that law a3 a most out- 
rageous confiscation of private property. 
** After Mr. Vernier withdrew,’’ contin- 
ued Colonel Lumpkin, ‘‘ McGurgle moved 
that the new plans be laid on the table. 
Torts proposed to amend this motion by 
designating the waste paper basket as a 
more suitable repository and this was form- 
ally carried by the board of directors. 
But I didn’t quite like it. Even then the 
germ of civic decency had gotten into my 
system and was beginning to undermine 
my efficiency as a captain of industry. ! 
reminded Senator Shark that the Winne- 
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** Of course,’ continued Colonel Lump- 
kin, ‘‘after the Grand Jury got through 
with me, they had a little gleam of white 
light to guide them. Before that, the only 
glimmer in the swamp was a corporate will- 
o-the-wisp, put there to lead them deeper 
and deeper into the bog. When they sent 
for Vernier, he turned a full-power search 
light into the jungle. They recalled 
McGurgle and were now able to stiffen his 
protoplasmic memory with a few rigid 
points of support—and strange to say, it 
became more coherent as it became less 
cohesive. They re-examined a host of 


“A Hall of Infamyto contain the statutes of men who had great talents and used them basely" 


bago Pacific Terminal Company was re- 
ceiving a rental of more than two millions 
a year from the Winnebago Pacific Rail- 
road Company, and I suggested that the 
railroad company was actually paying for 
safe and adequate terminal facilities. But 
as the Senator owned all of the stock of 
the terminal company and controlled a ma- 
jority of the stock of the railroad company, 
my argument had little weight with him. 
Shortly after that I returned to the Senator 
the one share of ‘terminal’ stock that he 
had loaned me and retired from the board 
of directors. 


engineers, firemen and other operative em- 
ployees. And then they chased poor old 
Torts from copse to thicket until they 
treed him in a lone sycamore right in the 
middle of the jungle. 

*[ knew something was going to hap- 
pen. But even then I was surprised when 
they brought in an indictment for murder. 
Poor old Shark! I confess I felt relieved, 
when immediately after the news of the in- 
dictment, I heard that the Senator had 
already started for the border on his special 
train. But my relief was short-lived. Two 
hundred of his political followers met him 
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witha brass band at Westport Junction 
and prevailed upon him to return. No. 
It was not a mob. It was a body of re- 
spectable and substantial citizens who had 
stood by the Senator for twenty years, and 
expected him to stand by them now. The 
special train returned to the city, and there 
the faithful two hundred marched by the 
Senator's carriage as a body guard, and 
escorted him with every mark of considera- 
tion to his lodgings in the county jail. 
„The trial began in the September 
term. It was shown that John Smith and 
one hundred and fifteen other human be- 
ings were killed in a preventable disaster. 
It was shown that the Westport tunnel 
was dangerous and known to be dangerous 
by its owners. It was shown that the 
dangerous condition might have been 
remedied, and that it was not remedied 
because it was more profitable to keep it 
dangerous. It was shown that the owners 
of the Westport tunnel were willing to 
commit homicides because it was cheaper 
to commit homicides than to prevent them. 
And this, the prosecution insisted, was 
murder. I was present when my 'old 
friend, Judge Rumble, made his closing 
speech for the State. ‘We have shown,’ 
he said, the doing to death of these peo- 
ple, and we have shown that their death 
was the result of a deliberate and calcu- 
lated policy. It is for you, gentlemen of 
jury, to determine whether this deliberate 
and calculated policy constitutes malice 
afore-thought. The prisoner knew that 
his tunnel was dangerous. He knew that 
its maintenance would probably cause the 
death of, or grievous bodily harm to some 
person or persons, and this knowledge 
constitutes the intent of a wicked and de- 
praved heart. His motive was not ob- 
scure. It was frankly avowed to his ac- 
complices and accessories. It was a motive 
of gain, a desire to maintain a maximum 
market quotation for ‘Terminal Com- 
mon.’ Divest this of stock jobbing techni- 
calities, and it becomes the motive of the 
hired assassin. A motive that is especially 
odious among the manlier races of men. 
He had been amply paid to furnish safe 
and commodious terminal facilities to a 
great highway of commerce, but he pre- 
terred to furnish unsafe facilities because 
they were cheaper. He deliberately killed 
fifteen or sixteen fellow human beings every 
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year for a consideration of thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars per capita. 

‘I have no desire to enlarge upon the 
humiliation and degradation of this man. 

**But he is no longer the powerful Sena- 
tor, or the great industrial leader. He 
is simply Leonidas Shark, charged with 
the crime of murder. You sit there above 
him and above all of his dignities, for you 
are the representatives of the sovereign peo- 
ple, invested by them with the dread majes- 
ty of justice. 

** Have you heard anything from Senator 
Shark since the trial? I asked. 

*I have seen him," said Colonel 
Lumpkin. <‘‘He sent for me. I found 
him in his cell, and even in his striped 
clothes and close-cropped head he showed 
the marks of an exceptional man, a natural 
leader. I expected some resentment from 
him, but he didn't show any. I want to 
see you on business, Tim,’ he said, as he 
made room for me on his narrow cot. ‘It’s 
all right, Tim,’ he continued, taking my 
hand to reassure me. ‘After a man has 
looked into hell through a hemp noose, 
his point of view is apt to change a little. At 
first I thought I'd rather hang than stay 
here the rest of my life, but I've thought 
better of it I want to adjust my compass 
before I go into the dark, and I'm not 
ready yet. But I want to see you on 
business. I’m planning a monument for 
myself. No. Not that kind,’ he pro- 
tested as I looked at him in surprise. ‘ Not 
white marble, with heroes and angels and 
cherubs on it. I don't need them. PN 
be unforgetable enough as it is. What 
I’m after is to put my record in good con- 
dition for ready reference. It is just as 
important to keep the memory of bad men 
black as it is to keep the memory of good 
men green. I’ve been thinking of a Hall 
of Infamy, to contain the statues of men 
who have had great talents and used them 
as I used mine, not nobly and greatly, but 
selfishly and basely. Wouldn’t it be im- 
posing, Tim, in black marble and gold, 
with say forty millions to build it, and every 
statue a work of art. I want to sit for my 
statue before I die, and I want you to serve 
on a committee to fill the other niches. I 
want your pedestal to stand along side of 
mine, Timothy, a pedestal with your name 
on it but withoutthestatue. Just toshow 
how narrowly you missed immortality.’ ** 


SA MONG the several office-boys 

employed by the Galaxy 
"E Magazine, shone Solomon, a 
Jew of about sixteen years of 
age, with small, spider-like 
body and close-set, glittering 
à eyes in which lurked all the 
cunning of a fox. In spite of his youth, he 
possessed ‘‘the wisdom of the serpent,’’ and, 
while I cannot compare his meekness with 
that of the dove, I must acknowledge that he 
knew when to be meek, to whom to be meek, 
and how to be meek — and that served Solo- 
mon. He was not a favorite with the others 
of the office force, and because he received 
hourly snubbings I did my best to show him 
that I, atleast, had no ** Christian'' prejudices 
to prevent me being interested in one of his 
race. Before I saw the last of him, however, 
he reminded me forcibly of a wretched cur 
that a friend of mine once rescued from a 
muddy canal, which showed its gratitude by 
wiping its dirty, shaggy coat all over her white 
dress, causing her to regret that she had ex- 
tended a helping hand. 

But, for all his faults, Solomon was a 
bright, intelligent chap, who absorbed knowl- 
edge as a sponge does water. He had had 
very little schooling, as he informed me — 1 
was kept outer school to mind de kids. Dere’s 
sixteen of 'em, and dat means sixteen juels in 
my mudder's crown in heaven.“ 

Solomon was a diligent reader and could 
converse upon all the topics ofthe day. The 
yellow journals were his ideals and he believed 
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SOLOMON, A YOUNG 
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everything they printed. He was a born an- 
archist and confided to me that, if he had his 
way, every mach ne in the world would be 
blown into atoms, for they take the bread 
out of our mouths, he passionately asserted. 
I tried to show him that this was not true, 
and called upon him to think how the world 
has progressed, and how much better we live 
than our ancestors ever dreamed of doing, but 
he would not be convinced. He had a 
dogged distrust of corporations, and never lost 
sight of the coin— the cold, glittering coin. 
When I explained that it was but a medium 
of exchange and had no other value, he eyed 
me with distrust, as with palms wagging up- 
ward, he said sarcastically —‘‘ Go tell dat to the 
Indians; dey’ll tell you de glitterin’ coins make 
a bluff, anyway.“ 

I had been on conversational terms with 
Solomon but a short time when, one morning 
before the rest of the force had arrived in the 
editorial department, he asked me if I would 
not subscribe to his periodical; the subscrip- 
tion price being but twenty-five cents a year, 
payable in advance. It was news to me that. 
he had a periodical, and I said so. He then 
pulled from his unsanitary coat-pocket a little 
pamphlet, about the size of a pocket-diction- 
ary, with cover of Manila paper on which 
was printed— 


THE YOUNG MAN'S MONITOR 
Published by 
SOLOMON GOLDENBERG, 


The twelve inner pages were ofa cheap, gray- 
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ish-white paper, which, Solomon confided to 
me, was ‘‘ tea-paper, given by a friend that 
works in a wholesale grocery-store, who's 
willin’ to help me out.“ The press-work was 
done by an ''amateurs press," purchased 
with money which Solomon earned doing odd 
work before and after office hours, for, like a 
dutiful little Jew, he turned every penny of 
his office-pay over to his parents. The sheets 
were sewed together with linen thread, every 
stitch taken by Solomon, who as editor and 
publisher did all the work at night while his 
father, a tailor, worked on men's garments by 


the dim gas-light, and told his small, ambi- ' 


tious son that it was a pity he couldn't do 
some sewing on garments instead of paper. 
Solomon had but issued four editions of his 
publication when he was **obliged to file a 
petition of bankruptcy.“ I was very sorry, for 
besides enjoying his quaint sayings, I realized 
that the little pamphlet meant a great deal or 
hard work and many sacrifices on the part or 
Solomon, who, being a boy, enjoyed some re- 
creation with his kind. But, when Solomon 
gave reasons for the suspension of his publi- 
cation not one of them indicated it was because 
it was too hard work; indeed, his principal 
reason was that the clerk in the grocery-store 
would give him no more tea-paper and he 
could not afford to buy any without losing 
money by the enterprise. He didn't mention 
refunding the unhonored subscriptions, and 
I didn't either, nor did I hear of any other 
subscribers demanding part of their money 
be returned because they had received but 
one-third of a year’s subscription—for those 
four copies were worth many times the year's 
price. They were highly prized by certain 
collectors of freak publications, such as ** The 
Purple Cow, The Chap-Book, The Bald 
Eagle, etc., and I am sure that Solomon, 
true to his name, said more wise things in his 
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“De glittering coins make a bluff any way" 
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Solomon scanned and clipped 


infant publication than some of the adult, 
thriving ‘‘crankisms’’ have done in several 
volumes. 

Under the heading - Advice from your 
Uncle Solomon,’’ he told his readers: 

Don't crawl! Worms get stepped on! 

Don’t lie! One lie in which you are caught 
will make others think you always lie. 

The meek shall inherit the earth—but not 
this earth! 

Never count the cost of your picnic until 
you get back home. 

When a man asks you for a thousand- 
dollar security on a ten-dollar-a-week job, call 
in the police. 

Be sure you're right before you ask a New 
York policeman. They are great on sending 
you wrong. 

When a person takes you for a fool do not 
argue with him. Just show him that you are 
not! 

Fine feathers may make fine birds but they 
do not make fine gentlewomen. Tell this to 
your wives, sisters and sweethearts. (Married 
men need only tell it to their wives!) 

Never go into business with relatives! 
They'll skin you even if you get St. Peter for 
doorkeeper and the Recording Angel for the 
bookkeeper! 

Beware of false profits! 
charged may cause you 
customer. 

When you hear a man say ‘‘do others be- 
fore they do you,’’ look out for him! He is 
one of the evil-doers! 

When you are down, take knocks without 
howling. But when you get up again just 
sock it to your enemy with compound interest. 

Mark Twain says —‘‘ Be good and you will 
be lonesome!’’ Your Uncle Solomon says— 


A penny over- 
to lose a dollar 
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** Better be alone in good company than soci- 
able in bad!’’ 

The ready lender generally finds out that 
when he gets broke there is a great deal of 
truth in the old saying that ‘‘He who goes 
a-borrowing, goes a-sorrowing! " 

Paste this over your desk! If you haven't 
a desk, on your looking glass! If you haven't 
a looking-glass, over your bed! If you haven't 
a bed, paste it inside your hat! If you haven't 
a hat, wear it next to your heart! Be sure to 
keep it by you so that you may remember, a 
dollar is your best friend! 

Never answer advertisements that promise 
to pay you thirty dollars a week for sitting 
home, doing nothing! Save your stamps and 
your common sense! The post-office hasn't 
cornered all the frauds yet! 

Never run from a policeman or a dog! 
They'll think you are guilty whether you are 
or not! Then you are sure to get a clubbing, 
or a biting, no matter how little you may de- 
serve it. There are times when it pays to 
stand still! 

The worst kind of a Jew is the one whom 
you don't think isa Jew. A man named 
Jacobs can pass for a Christian because he has 
red hair and blue eyes. But, look out for 
him! Red-haired, blue-eyed men with Jew- 
ish names are like mulattoes — can't honestly 
mix with anyone. 

Prove to Christians, you of the Jewish race, 
that you are just as upright and trustworthy 
as any Christian that ever lived. It is possi- 
ble to live down prejudice by living up to high 
ideals. 

Too much advice at one time is like an over- 
dose of medicine. Therefore — your uncle 
Solomon will now close this column. If you 
don't like what he says — don't write to him 
about it He won't take things back the 
. oracle has spoke! 

After reading this last, you may be sure 
that I did not undertake to criticise the sayings 
of Solomon, not even hinting that some of his 
advice he should keep at home and profit by 
it. I merely. showed my appreciation by or- 
dering two more subscriptions upon reading 
his first issue. He said, with a quaint, busi- 
. ness-like air, when I handed him the money — 
Now that s the kind of approval a publisher 
likes. Money talks! 

„The Young Man's Monitor’’ also had a 
* Well-Dressed Man's Column, its items 
taken, for the greater part, from such news- 
papers as Solomon scanned and clipped. 
But, now and then, he added an original re- 
mark such as, ** Don't think you look English 
because you wear a Nine Dollar Mixed Suit 
and a Giddy Tie. Don’t think you talk like 
an Englishman because you drop your jaws 
and your H's. All Britons do not talk and 
dress like fools.” 
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An awful lot of men put on an awful lot 
oflugs by living in the seventeenth story, 
back, in a Three Dollar Room in a Swell 
Hotel, and use the public parlor and the 


„ 
“Don't crawl. Worms get stepped on. 


hotel stationery. Their outer man may look 
glad but I wager you that their inner man 
doesn’t feel so! 

After the death of The Young Man's 
Monitor," Solomon rested not nor stayed un- 
til he devised new ways of making money, 
some of them legitimate, others far from it. 
He never lost sight of the fact that I had once 
patronized him, and did everything he could 
to show his appreciation. One day he came 
to me with a Bible, saying that he wished to 
present it to me. Having a Bible already, I 
suggested that he give it to someone who had 
not Even as I spoke I was wondering how 
he came by the book, and I was soon to be 
enlightened. 

Ah, keep it," he exclaimed, with a gen- 
erous gesture —‘‘ I've got dead loads of 'em. 
I used to work in a Bible house and dey turned 
out Bibles by the million to send to the heath- 
ens, so I just helped myself to all I wanted 
and sold em. I sold a lot fora nickel apiece 
to a Catholic lady, but when she found out as 
how they wuz Protestant Bibles, she kicked on 
theprice. Some people are so narrer-minded 
and stingy. Idon'tthink she showed true 
Christian spirit.'"- 

Solomon,“ I said, gravely, don't you 
know that it is very wrong to take things that 
do not belong to you — let alone sell stolen 
goods?“ 

* Ah, them! Why that's nothin. Dey 
might.do as much good where I sell 'em as 
dey do among de heathens — ten to one dey 
wrap up meat and butter wid de paper! Say, 


“What you making such a fuss about?” 


I've got lots of hymn-books, too — got’em at 
a Baptist Publishing House. Dey never miss 
what I take, and anyway, dey' d give 'em away 
to Sunday-School kids, wouldn't dey? Say, 
I'll bring you a hymn-book tomorrer. " 

Not long after this, great excitement reigned 
in the subscription office of the Ga/axy. Com- 
plaints were coming in from several news- 
dealers that certain petty newsdealers were 
retailing the Ga/axy at eight cents, instead of 
ten. They demanded an investigation, as 
this was an underselling out ofall proportion, 
and they could not hope to get ten-cent cus- 
tomers when smaller competitors were selling 
it for two cents less. 

For awhile the management was baffled in 
their efforts to trace the party who sold the 
magazine for six cents to outside dealers, for 
the petty dealers refused to tell how they came 
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by the periodical at that price. When the 
next month's issue was ready the bindery was 
closely watched and then it was discovered 
that little Solomon was the culprit When 
caught red-handed and informed that he was 
discharged, he was very indignant —‘‘ Aw, 
say! I don’t see what harm dere is in lettin’ a 
feller have a dozen magazines a month! Every 
magazine of any count has a dead-head list 
an' gives away hundreds of copies every 
month. What you making such a fuss about? 
„Oh, you’ re a dead-head, alright— a regu- 
lar hydra! '' cried the exasperated manager. 
„Aw, go "long!" said Solomon, now at bay. 
‘« Maybe I'll have you working on my paper 
yet—and remember if I do—you don't get any 
perquisites — not even if I turn combination 
Carnegie-Hearst and give my paper to the 
People. I'll make you pay for your copy!” 


BONO 


BITING wind, a troubled beach, 
Rain dropping clouds: bad weather. 


Yet all seemed light and 


gay and bright; 


For we were out together. 


Deep sapphire skies; 


the ocean sleeps; 


The air 1s warm and mellow: 
Yet I feel sad and cold and mad; 
Confound that other fellow! 
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CHARLES TOWNSEND. 


" The clergyman is waiting. 
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Kindly put on your hat and come with me 


THE CAVE.MAN 


By Una 


Hudson 


ILLUSTRATED BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


ss Thornbury sat on a divan 

aW 72 after the manner of a queen 
| =) occupying her throne. Before 
her stood a semi-circle of 
adoring male beings. Miss 
Thornbury generally knew 
what she was talking about, 
and she told them that any man could win any 
woman if only he would woo her in the way 
she liked to be wooed. 

This was comforting certainly, so far as it 
went, but it didn’t go nearly far enough, for 
she neglected to state in what particular fash- 
ion she herself desired to be wooed. 

While quite half the men of her acquaint- 
ance could have given valuable pointers as to 
the various ways in which she did of wish to 
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be wooed, yet not one of them could have 
hazarded a guess at the way in which she did. 

And the men before her were afraid to try. 
They preserved a discreet but discouraged 
silence. 

All but one. He had a square jaw and a 
determined chin and a masterful mouth, and 
his other features matched. 

„Miss Thornbury,” he said, is that a 
challenge?” 

Miss Thornbury cast down her eyes and 
played with the fan in her lap. 

“I did not say so, she murmured. 

„But is it?” Mr. Sinclair insisted. 

Miss Thornbury lifted her eyes to his. 

Ves, she said, deliberately, ‘it is.” 

Some two weeks later, Mr. Sinclair remem- 
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bered that if you can't get what you want by 
asking for it history gives precedent for step- 
ping out boldly and taking it. 

There were, for instance, the Sabine maidens 
who doubtless made quite as contented and 
satisfactory wives as though they had been 
wooed in gentler and more conventional 
fashion. 

Going further back—the cave-man, Mr. 
Sinclair understood, had been in the habit of 
first felling the cave-woman with his club and 
then dragging her off by the hair of her head. 

That, perhaps, was going to extremes. 
Still, it was not on record that she presided 
any the less cheerfully over the cave of her 
mate because of the bruises he had inflicted 
on her before taking her thither. 

Mr. Sinclair considered the matter carefully 
and from all possible points of view. Then 
he went to call on Miss Thornbury. 

Celia, he began, I love you and you 
know it.” This was stating the obvious. 
And, he went on boldly, ‘* you love me and 
I know it.” This was purely a flight of 
fancy. 

Quite unconsciously Mr. Sinclair was glar- 
ing down at Miss Thornbury. _ It was the look 
of the cave-man when he had been about to 
fell the cave-woman. 

He folded his arms and waited for some 
objection on the part of the lady. None came, 
and he not unwarrantably concluded that by 
the grace of fortune he had hit the nail on the 
head the first time. 

The glare in his eye subsided. Doubtless 
there had been times when the cave-man had 
not found it necessary to fell the cave-woman. 

«I have in my pocket, he went on, “a 
marriage license and a wedding ring. The 
clergyman and two witnesses are waiting. 
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Will you kindly put on your hat and go with 
me." 

It was a command, notaquestion. In Mr. 
Sinclair s face was no sign of wavering, but 
inwardly he quaked. For he did not know 
and he feared to imagine what Miss Thorn- 
bury might be going to do with him. 

She appeared to hesitate. 

J am waiting, he suggested stonily. 

„Ves, she murmured meekly. I am 
coming at once. I believe there is a hat on 
the hall table. Will you get it for me, 
please?" 

Mr. Sinclair could scarcely believe his 
ears. But he retained sufficient presence of 
mind to get the hat. 

It was some half an hour after the wedding 
ceremony had been performed by an as- 
tonished clergyman who knew Miss Thornbury 
very well indeed — by reputation, Hence the 
astonishment. 

My dear," she was saying, how did you 
ever guess it? 

She addressed her newly-made husband 
who sat beside her looking far happier than 
any cave-man ever thought of being. 

Something in her tone perhaps rather than 
in her words enlightened him. He smiled a 
smile of supreme and conscious wisdom. 

« After all, he said, women haven't 
changed so very much since the stone age, 
have they. 

Nor men either, she flashed back at him. 
« At least, she amended, ** not some men, 
thank heaven! 

A complacent little smile hovered over Mr. 
Sinclairs mouth. The new Mrs. Sinclair 
saw it and lifted a pair of dancing eyes. I 
promised to ‘love’ and ‘honor’,’’ she said, 
«but ‘obey’ I mumbled. Did you notice? 


IMPORTANT CORRECTION 


The artice entitled Ihe Heart of the Automobile! in our February number, 


contained the following erroneous statement: 
« The Selden patent is regarded by 


practically all American manufacturers of 


gasoline automobiles as the very basis of the gasoline motor car and royalty is paid him 
upon all American-made gasoline machines and upon all important cars of this type.” 

The fact is well known that a large number of American and foreign manufact- 
urers of gasoline automobiles pay no royalty on the Selden patents and do not recognise 


it as the basis of their own machines. 


We apologize to our readers for the inaccuracy. 
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